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PREFACE. 


The plın of a volume to be entitled “ Economic Geology,” and which should 
form one of the final reports of the Geological Survey of the State then in progress, 
was announced as early as 1870 by my predecessor, Professor J.8. Newberry. The 
scope of the volume as originally designed can be seen in his first formal an- 
nouncement of it, Report of Progress, 1870, page 12. Its prospective contents are 
there stated in the following terms, viz.: “The geology and technology (mining, 
manufacture and uses) of our Coals, Iron Ores, Clays, Salts, Limes, Hydraulic 
Cements, Petroleum, Gypsum, Building Stones, etc., ete.” 

Frequent references to this volume are made in subsequent reports of the Sur- 
vey. For example, in volume II, Geology of Ohio, page XIII, Professor Newberry 
speaks of it as “intended to include an exhaustive and accurate review of all our 
mineral staples, Coal, Iron, Peat, Clay, Salt, Oil, Building Material, etc.’ He further 
describes it as designed “to determine the quality, uses and best methods of manu- 
facture of our mineral staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, 
but by carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been sub- 
jected in real life and by original experiments made with an amount of material, 
and under such conditions as would afford a practical and working test of each.” 

To many, and probably to most of that portion of our citizens who have taken a 
definite interest in the progress of the Survey, the volume thus announced has 
seemed certain to be the most interesting and valuable of the entire series, and, 
accordingly, after the publication of the reports of the Survey had been interrupted 
for several years through the failure of successive legislatures to provide for the 
issue of the third volume of Paleontology, a bill to complete the volume on Economic 
Geology was passed by the Legislature in 1882, with but little opposition, and, in 1888, 
provision was made to publish it when completed. 

The volume herewith presented derives its title as well as its general scope from 
the plan projected by Professor Newberry, but if this plan could have been worked 
out by its distinguished author the result would have been a very different volume 
from the present, and, assuredly, a much more valuable one. Of the field mapped 
out in the comprehensive program already quoted, there are entire sections into 
which I have not been able to enter, and in those subjects which the present volume 
discusses, the limitations arising in part from want of time and means for investiga- 
tion are to be found on every page. 

In treating the subjects included in the present volume, I have steadily 
endeavored to keep within the limits imposed by the title and plan of the work as 
fixed by my predecessor and by the action of the Legislature, and, therefore, no 
discussion of the general geology of the State, as such, is to be looked for in these 
pages. But inasmuch as our mineral wealth is chiefly centered in the Coal 
Measures, a discussion of the economic elements of the Ohio scale will largely con- 

sist in a discussion of the geology of the Coal Measures, and principally of the 
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Lower Coal Measures. In so far, therefore, as the title suggests a distinction be- 
tween general and economic geology, it is, to a certain extent, misleading. Any 
properly written account of the geology of a Coal Measure county would be in the 
main a chapter of economic geology, and a considerable part of the materials 
furnished in the three volumes of the geology of Ohio, already issued, would by 
a true classification fall under the same head. 

The order of arrangement of the Coal Measures, involving the persistency and 
extent of the leading elements, I have counted strictly within the province of 
economic geology, and I have accordingly devoted a large space in the present 
volume to the interpretation of the order of the Lower Coal Measures. Coal seams 
and beds of iron-ore and fire-clay have characters of their own. In entering an 
undeveloped field, it is not enough to know that the openings made show coal, ore 
or clay of good volume and quality, but in order to warrant any safe forecast as to 
the persistency of these elements, we need to know the horizons to which they are 
severally to be referred. A good showing at one horizon would stand in a very 
different light from an equally good showing in another, as a basis for the invest- 
ment of capital. 

The best single service that the present volume can claim to have rendered is in 
the determination of the leading horizons throughout the entire coal field of the 
State. Several important changes have been made in the reading of the record. 
The Leetonia coal has been shown to be the Lower Kittanning seam or the first 
above the Ferriferous limestone. The Oanfield cannel seam has been shown to 
belong tu the Ferriferous limestone horizon. The Hammondaville Strip Vein has 
been shown to be the Middle Kittanning seam, and the Clay Vein coal of the Ohio 
Valley, the Lower Kittanning seam, or the first and second seams, respectively, above 
the Ferriferous limestone. The Steubenville Shaft coal has been referred to the 
Lower Freeport horizon; the Osnaburg coal of Stark county, and the Pike Run or 
Dennison coal of Tuscarawas county, which are the same seam, are shown to be 
Middle Kittanning and not Upper Freeport in age. The Carbondale coal of Athens 
county, has been so clearly proved to be the Nelsonville seam that the question of 
its age cannot longer be regarded as an open one. The Waterloo coal of Lawrence 
county has been shown to be the Upper Freeport seam and not the Middle Kittan- 
ning. The clay seam of East Liverpool and the Upper Ohio Valley has been 
proved to be the Kittanning clay and not the Lower Mercer. The Blackband ore 
of Stark and Tuscarawas counties has been proved to occupy the horizon of the 
Upper Freeport coal. The Putnam Hill limestone has been shown to be a com- 
panion seam to the Ferriferous limestone, and not this limestone itself, underlying 
it and almost alternating with it in its appearance, in the girdle of the old coal gulf. 

As a matter of course, a great number of other changes will follow those already 
named. It would be too much to expect that all of these changes should be at once 
adopted. The leading ones have already recommended themselves to those who 
are practically engaged in the development of the various fields, and the new order 
is proving itself a safe and certain guide in all recent explorations. In regard to its 
final acceptance I entertain no doubt. 

It is a matter of regret to me that I have been obliged to leave entire sections 
even of the Ohio coal field without any adequate notice in the present volume. The 
Barren Measures, 400 to 500 feet in thickness, and containing a number of valuable 
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elemente, haye received no notice whatever. The Upper Coal Measures, 400 feet in 
thickness, which almost rival the Lower Measures in importance, are also passed 
without any methodical discussion, aside from a single short chapter devoted toa 
single coal seam. Even the lowermost portion of the Lower Coal Measures I have 
not found time to study in a systematic way, but, so far as this section is concerned, 
the facts of the present economic development in the only important fields are 
clearly and fully given. I can only say that I have done what I could with the time 
and means at my disposal. Being unabie to cover the field, I was obliged to choose 
what portion I should occupy. I selected that portion of the Lower Coal Measures 
included between the Mercer horizon and the Mahoning sandstone as clearly the 
most important mineral-producing belt of the State. But even in this part of the 
scale, there are some dark corners still left, especially in Southern Ohio. Its main 
elements, however, are set in so plain an order that he who runs may read. 

The same explanations must cover, in the main, the omission of several other 
subjects that certainly deserve a place in a volume treating of the economic geology 
of the State. Among these must be named lime-production, a large and growing 
interest in Ohio, and which has been treated only incidentally here; cement-manu- 
Jecure, which, though at present developed to but small extent, is likely soon to 
attain much greater importance; the production of gypsum, which is, however, con- 
fined to one locality ; and, finally, the production of salt, bromine, petroleum and in- 
fammable gas, substances which are in almost all cases associated in their appear- 
ance in Ohio. The manufacture of salt has long been carried on in the State ina 
very large way. 

A chapter has been prepared on this last-named group of substances, with 
special reference to the deep borings for natural gas in which so much interest is 
now taken and so much money expended in various sections of the State, but it is 
found impossible to include it here, for the reason that the volume has already grown 
beyond proper limits in size. 

This chapter, embodying as it does the results of all the more important ex- 
plorations for oil and especially the facts accumulated in the recent very extensive 
and expensive drillings for natural gas, is believed to be filled with timely and prac- 
tical information which can be made to do good service in directing, restricting or 
discouraging the expenditure of money in this novel and enticing quest. The chap- 
ter will be presented to the Legislature at its next session, with the request that it be 
published as a supplement to the volume now issued. 

The chemical work herein reported will be recognized by intelligent readers as 
one of the most important features of the present volume. The analyses are based 
on a different system of sampling from any heretofore used in the geological work of 
the State, and, representing average instead of exceptional values, they bring to light 
the real characteristics of our several coal seams, and can be safely followed as prac- 
tical guides in the fields which they occupy. It is coming to be clearly recognized 
that the highest chemical skill is valueless in this line of investigation, unless the 
samples on which it is exercised are taken by some system which will make it cer- 
tain that they really and adequately represent the seams from which they are de- 
rived. 

Witbout the promise of Professor Lord’s codperation in this department, I 
should not have ventured upon the preparation of the volume, and without the 
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cordial fulfillment of this promise, and more, on his part, the volume would lack 
much of its present value. His chapter on Iron Manufacture in Ohio will be recog- 
nized as the most important paper yet published upon this subjext. 

There is no person in the State so well acquainted with the various systems of 
mining in force in Ohio as Hon. Andrew Roy, late State Inspector of Mines. The 
chapter which he has prepared on this subject will be found replete with valuable 
information. 

I am indebted to E. McMillin, Esq., Superintendent of the Columbus Gas Works, 
for a chapter giving all available facts on the production of gas from Ohio coals. Mr. 
McMillin is widely known as one of our best trained and most successful managers 
of gas-works, and his contribution is one of real scientific and practical value in this 
field. 

Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, contributes an interesting chapter, 
accompanied by a map, upon the Glacial Boundary in Ohio. The author is recog- 
nized as one of our most accomplished glacialists, and his services have been brought 
into requisition in the Geological Surveys of the United States and of Pennsylvania, 
as well asin Ohio. If any question is raised as to the connection of this subject 
with economic geology, such question will be found answered in the chapter itself, 
in which the relations between soils, brick-clays, gravel-beds and water-supply with 
the glacial deposits are clearly shown. 

For the balance of the work, both in field and office, I have been obliged to rely, 
in addition to my own labors, mainly upon young men with little or no previous 
practical training, inasmuch as the services of such could be obtained at much lower 
rates of compensation than experienced geologists would demand, and inasmuch as 
the limited funds at my disposal required economy at every step. Asa matter of 
fact most of them were students or recent graduates of the State University who had 
studied geology in my own class-room, and who were consequently acquainted with 
my methods and views. All of them proved faithful and efficient, and several have 
acquired experience enough to fit them for independent work in our coal fields. 

Their names are as follows : 


J. N. Braprorp, Mech. Eng., FREDERICK Kerrer, E. M., 
C. Newton Brown, Euuis Lovguoy, 

Epwarp C. DowNERD, Epwarp Orton, Jr., E. M., 
Jonun J. Dun, E. M,, FREDERICK W. Speer, E. M., 


To this list che name of Prof. ALBert A. Wriaut, of Oberlin, is to be added. 

Mr. Brown was longer in service than any other, and the Survey is much in- 
debted to his faithful and discerning work. The chapter on the Meigs Creek coal and 
the map accompanying it (map No. 9) are entirely of his authorship. This is the 
only field which has been reported upon with which I am not personally familiar. 
To Mr. Brown”is owing the demonstration of the identity of the Nelsonville and 
Carbondale coals. 

To Mr. Sperr, the credit belongs of working out the true place of the Steuben- 
ville Shaft coal, one of the best pieces of stratigraphical work recorded in the volume. 

Edward Orton, Jr., has prepared two chapters of the volume, viz., the chapter 
on Clays, and that on the Coal Mines of Coshocton county. 

Prof. Wright made a careful and discriminating study of Holmes county, and 
has recorded his work in the chapter that treats of ita coal seams. 
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cases adopt the constructions which I have placed upon these facta. In naming 
them, therefore, I do not, in any way, seek to represent them as committed to 
my interpretations of geological order or economic significance. The list includes 
Messrs. R. M. Haseltine and Jonathan Head, of Youngstown; William Wetmore: 
of Canfield; Anthony Howells, of Massillon; J. G. Chamberlain, of Leetonia; Andrew 
Lee, of Sherrodaville; William Smurthwaite, of Steubenville ; Thomas Corcoran, of 
Corning; James Taylor, of New Lexington; Thomas M. Black, of Buchtel, and John 
Campbell, of Ironton. 

The officers of the various railroad lines that cross or that give access to our coal 
fields have rendered importaut aid to the Survey by giving free transportation to 
myself and my assistants while engaged in this work. The appropriations made by 
the Legislature would have been quite inadequate for the unexpected amount of 
labor with which I found myself burdened had it not been for this liberal policy on 
the part of the railroads. 

Special acknowledgments are due to the gentlemen named below: 

Meesrs. B. Dunham and G. J. Foreacre, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Orland Smith, 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore R. R.; N. Monsarrat, Cleveland, Akron & Co- 
lumbus R. R.; J. H. Devereux, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
R’y ; Oscar Townsend, Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling R. R.; M. D. Woodford, Cleve- 
land & Marietta R. R.; M. M. Greene, Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo R’y; 
Sam. Briggs, Connotton Valley R’y; John Newell, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
R’y; J. M. Ferris, New York, Penn’a & Ohio R. R.; J. E. Martin, Ohio Central R. R.; 
Geo. Skinner, Scioto Valley Railway; J. E. Turk, Valley Railway; M.D. Woodford, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 

A few things remain to be said, which are of a somewhat personal character. 

I gave a promise to members of the 65th General Assembly, that this volume, for 
the preparation and publication of which they had made the necessary provision, 
should be issued in 1883, so that its distribution should be in their hands. Subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the Legislature, however, I was made to believe that I 
could render a better service to the State by accepting for the summer a place 
on what is known as the Mining Screen Commission, provision for which was made 
by the same General Assembly, and the work of which was in part germane to my 
investigations in economic geology, than by pressing the volume to immediate issue. 
By this delay, the volume has gained 60 per cent. upon my original estimate of 700 
pages, the whole having been kept, however, within the appropriations made for a 
volume of that size. It is a pleasure to add that 1000 copies of the volume are to be 
placed on sale in the Secretary of State’s Office, at the actual cost of publication. If 
the whole edition were so placed, it would ensure a much better distribution than 
the previous volumes of the Geological Survey have had. 

I bespeak for the volume a kindly and candid reception. Its deficiencies of plan 
and execution, which are many, are better known to me than they will be to any 
critic. The responsibility for the volume has, however, been so placed by the Legis- 
lature that I cannot charge them over to any other person or party. Draughtsman, 
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engraver and printer have done all that was asked of them, and the final responsi- 
bility for all defects and errors reets with me. In undertaking to state such a malti- 
plicity of facts as the present volume includes, it cannot be but that errors will be 
made. Some minor ones have already been discovered. I may, perhaps, justly ask 
that account shall be taken ofthe fact that I have been obliged to do this work in 
conjunction with the duties of my professorahip in the State University, and also by 
the fact that I have been held within close limits as to expenditure by an appropria- 
tion that was designed for a much smaller volume. The style of execution adopted 
for maps and illustrations must be considered with this fact in view. It was required 
that the volume on economic geology should be published economically if at all. 

So far as I have treated of our mineral fields, I have aimed to give uncolored state- 
ments, statements that will prove'equally fair to the buyers and the sellers of 
mineral lands. We are so accustomed to exaggeration and overstatement in the 
description of mineral wealth that when the sober truth is told, it sometimes seems 
an intentional disparagement. Time will undoubtedly show that some of our present 
estimates are too low and others will be found too high, but from errors of this sort, 
none are exempt. E. O. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


(Of the typographical errors that occur in the volume, most are of a sort that will occasion no 
obecurity. A few are noted that would prove misleading or confusing.) 
Page 88, 14th *line from bottom, for Freeport, read Kittanning. 
Page 142, 16th line from bottom, for Bellaire, read Meigs Creek or Barnesville. 
Page 288, 5th line from bottom, before Barnesville, read Meigs Creek or. 
Page 654, 6th line frum top, for 100, read 10. 
Page 714, 16th line from top, for 34, read 1-12. 
An unfortunate omission occurs in the list of the Early Blast Furnaces of Ohio, on page 450, and 
one or two corrections need to be made. 
The list should begin as follows: 
1808, Hopewell Furnace, Poland, Mahoning Co., Daniel Heaton. 
1806, Montgomery Furnace, Struthers, Mahoning Co., Montgomery and Struthers. 
1807, Rebecca Furnace (Dale), New Lisbon, Columbiana Co., Gideon Hughes, kidney and lime- 
stone ores. 
Hopewell Furnace was sold in 1807 to Montgomery, Clendennin & Co., and it becomes the Yellow 
Creek Furnace, which heads the list on page 450. 
Phe list should be supplemented by the insertion of the following item: 
1840, Furnace, Calcutta, Columbiana Co., Arnold Downey, kidney and block ores. 





‚ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STRATIGRAPHICAL ORDER OF THE LOWER COAL 
MEASURES OF OHIO. 


By EDwARD ORTON. 


The classification of the coal measures of the Northwestern portion 
of the Appalachian field, which was proposed by Henry D. Rogers in 
the reports of the First Geological Survey of Pennsylvania (vol. IT, 
part I, p. 16), has been accepted and followed, at least in its main fea- 
tures, by all of the geologists that have subsequently worked in the ter- 
ritury to which this classification applies. 

Rogers recognized five sub-divisions or sub-formations of the rocks 
of this series, and to these divisions he assigned the following names, 
viz. : 

Upper Barren Measures. 
Upper Coal Messures. 
Lower Barren Measures. 


Lower Coal Measures. 
Seral Conglomerate. 


rn Zr 


To the lowest sub-division, viz., the Conglomerate, a thickness ot 
500 feet was assigned in Western Pennsylvania, to the Lower Coal 
Measures, a thickness of 600 feet ; to the Lower Barren Group, a thick- 
ness of 500 feet ; to the Upper Coal Measures, 250 feet, and to the Up- 
per Barren Group, 950 feet. 

The vertical boundaries of the several groups were quite defi- 
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nitely fixed. The most uncertainty prevailed in regard to the lowest di- 
vision. A conglomerate formation is generally liable to abrupt changes 
in its composition, and this particular formation proves no exception to | 
the rule. No easily distinguishable stratum could be found to serve for 
its lower boundary, and more or less confusion of thought is shown in 
regard to what the formation really included. 


The Brookville coal was taken, according to Lesley, as the true 
base of the Lower Coal Measures, and the Upper Freeport coal for the 
upper limit of this division. 


The third group has for its base the top of the Upper Freeport 
coal, and for its summit the bottom of the Pittsburgh seam. 


The fourth division extends from the Pittsburgh coal to the 
Waynesburgh coal, including both. 


The fifth division takes in the various rock formations above the 
Waynesburgh coal as they occur in Western Pennsylvania. 


The Seral Conglomerate was always distinctly recognized and de- 
scribed as a proper and normal member of the Coal Measures, shown to 
be so by its frequently “containing regular and even thick beds of coal, 
identical in composition with the seams of the generally productive 
overlying group.” The Sharon coal in particular was always placed 
beneath the Conglomerate, as the term was then understood, and sev- 
eral other seams were also counted as sub-conglomerate, or at least 
inter-conglomerate seams. 


The second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, which is now in 
progréss, has in the main confirmed and established these earlier sub- 
divisions of the coal measures. In particular, the constitution of the 
Seral Conglomerate of Rogers has been clearly worked out. This has 
been shown to be a complex formation, consisting of three main sand- 
stone or conglomerate strata, the lowest of which, viz., the Sharon Con- 
' glomerate, directly underlies the Sharon or lowest coal seam. The 
middle stratum, often split into two and sometimes holding a thin coal 
seam between the two ledges, is known in Pennsylvania as the Conno- 
quenessing sandstone, and in Ohio as the Massillon sandstone. Above 
this stratum occurs the well-marked horizon of the Lower and Upper 
Mercer Limestones. Each of these limestones is underlain by a coal 
seam, and each frequently bears an iron ore. Above the Mercer lime- 
stones is found the third and last of the sandstone strata already referred 
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to. Neither this stratum nor the one below it is characteristically a con- 
glomerate in Western Pennsylvania, but both are best described as con- 
glomeritic sandstones. To this upper stratum, various names have been 
assigned. In the reports of the First Survey it was frequently called 
the Tionesta Sandstone. In the reports of the Second Survey it is 
designated not only by the old name, but by two additional names, viz., 
the Piedmont Sandstone and the Homewood Sandstone, the latter of 
these being most frequently used, 

These several elements constitute the Conglomerate Group, accord- 
ing to the most recent statements. A few feet above the Homewood 
Sandstone in normal sections, the Brookville coal, or Coal A of Les- 
ley’s earlier series, is found. The composition of the group is more 
clearly shown in the following diagram, Fig. 1, which is copied from 
Professor I. C. White’s Report on Mercer county, Q 3, Second Pennsyl- 
vania Survey, page 33., The diagram is designed to give the typical 
section of the Conglomerate or Inter-conglomerate measures in Mercer 
county. The average actual thickness of this division in the counties 
bordering on the Ohio line is about 250 feet. 

It will be observed that four regular coal seams, viz., the Sharon 
coal, the Quakertown coal, the Lower Mercer and the Upper Mercer 
coals, have a place in this series, three of them being widely known and 
worked, and ene of them, the Sharon coal, being of great economic im- 


portance. 
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The second of Rogers’s sub-divisions, viz., the Lower (productive) 
Coal Measures, has for its boundaries, as will be remembered, the 
Brookville coal and the Upper Freeport coal, both being included in 
the series. As understood by the geologists of the First Survey, it em- 
braced the following principal elements, viz. : 


Upper Freeport Coal (Coal E). 

Freeport Limestone. 

Lower Freeport Coal (Coal D). 

Freeport Sandstone. 

Kittanning Coal (Coal C). 

Buhrstone Ore. 

Ferriferous Limestone. 

Scrab-grass Coal. 

Clarion Coal (Coal B). 

Brookville Coal (Coal A). 
(Geology of Pennsylvania, H. D. Rogers, vol. II, part I, pp. 475-6.) 


To the elucidation of this very important division, the Second 
Pennsylvania Survey has devoted a great deal of labor, and while the 
order of arrangement given above has been abundantly confirmed, the 
series has been expanded by the introduction of several elements previ- 
ously unrecognized. There is not exact agreement among the excellent 
geologists that have been employed in the work as to the minute com- 
position of the group in all its parts, but any one of the general sections 
that they have furnished will be found to cover the essential facts. The 
section represented in the following diagram, Fig. 2, is taken from Pro- 
fessor White’s Report on Lawrence county, Q 2, page 22. 


In confirmation and establishment of this general section, the fol- 
lowing diagram, Fig. 3, represents the actual section that is found at 
New Brighton, on the Beaver river. A section obtained at Smith’s 
Ferry, near the Ohio line, is shown in Fig. 4. Both of these figures 
are taken from White’s Report on Beaver county, Second Pennsylvania 


Survey, Q, page 41. 
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The composition of these two sub-divisions of the coal measure 
rocks, as they occur in Western Pennsylvania, has thus been shown. The 
order of arrangement that has here been determined by the most thor- 
ough and the most closely connected stratigraphical work yet done in 
the United States, embodying as it does the harmonious results of a 
considerable number of well-trained geologists, who have scarcely been 
limited by either time or money in the prosecution of their work, may 
be counted settled. 

But the order of the coal measure rocks in Western Pennsylvania 
is in all respects identical with the order of these rocks in Eastern Ohio. 
The sections that have been selected to represent this order were all 
taken from near the boundary line between Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and the facts illustrative of this order are found equally on both sides 
of the line. . 

The true sequence of the various beds of coal, limestone, iron ore, 
clay, shale, sandstone and conglomerate that make up these divisions, is 

‚a fact of nature, to be determined by a sufficient amount of geological 
exploration and geological sagacity, and when once clearly determined, 
it is determined finally, like the geographical facts of latitude and longi- 
tude, for example. 

But the work of classifying these several facts, and of arranging 
the strata in groups, larger and smaller, is a task of very different char- 
acter. The aim in all such schemes, of course, is to apprehend and in- 
dicate the salient features in the history which the rocks record, but in 
point of fact, all are arbitrary and artificial to a greater or less extent, 
and no geological classification can be counted final in the same sense 
in which a geological section can be so counted. 

The order of sequence of the coal seams that have been enumerated, 
for example, has now been definitely ascertained, and it is not therefore 
liable to be replaced by some other order or to be materially changed, 
but the division of these seams and of the strata associated with them 
into the two great groups that have been named above, viz., the Con- 
glomerate Measures and the Lower Coal Measures, rests on a very 
different foundation, and may well enough be called in question. It is 
quite certain that such a division would never have been made on the 
facts that occur in Western Pennsylvania. It was only by the establish- 
ment or supposed establishment of equivalency between the varied 
series of the lowest coal measures in the western part of the State with | 
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the great Pottsville Conglomerate of Eastern Pennsylvania that the 
name Conglomerate Group came to be applied to these lower strata. 
Even though fully aceepting this identification as a matter of 
geological history, it is still open to the working geologist to discard 
the sub-divisions that have been established upon it, and to count all 
the coal seams, enumerated above, as belonging to one unbroken series. 
In point of fact, there is no more marked separation between the highest 
coal seam of the Conglomerate series and the lowest of the Productive 
Measures than can be found between two coals of the latter sub-division. 
Newberry has always insisted upon counting all of the coal seams 
of Eastern Ohio, from the Sharon coal to the Upper Freeport coal, in- 
clusive, as belonging to the Productive Measures, and Lesley has 
distinctly intimated in recent publications of the Second Pennsylvania 
Survey that he holds a similar view, at least so far as the western part 
of that State is concerned. (See Report on Beaver County, Q, p. 65.) 
In the present report, the view of Newberry will be adopted as the 
most serviceable for the field with which we are dealing, and all of the 
coal seams named in the two general tables already given (Figures I 
and II), will be considered as included in the Lower Coal Measures. 
This departure from the present Pennsylvania classification consists 
simply in the removal of a line of division which has no natural promi- 
nence in the coal measure rocks of Ohio. 
The composition of the conjoined series is repeated below so far as 
the leading elements are concerned : 


24. Upper Freeport Coal. 
28. Upper Freeport Limestone. 
22. Upper Freeport Sandstone. 
21. Lower Freeport Coal. 
20. Lower Freeport Limestone. 
19. Lower Freeport Sandstone and Shale. 
18. Upper Kittanning Coal. ° 
17. Lower Kittanning Coal. 
16. Kittanning Clay. 
15. Kittanning Sandstone. 
14. Ferriferous Limestone and Bubrstone Ore. 
18, Scrub Grass Coal. 
Clarion Coal. 
12. Brookville Coal. 
11. Homewood Sandstone (top of Pottsville Conglomerate). 
10. Tionesta Coal. 
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Upper Mercer Limestone and Ore. 
Upper Mercer Coal. 

Lower Mercer Limestone and Ore. 
Lower Mercer Coal. 

Connoquenessing Sandstone (upper). 
Quakertown Coal and Shales. 
Connoquenessing Sandstone (lower). 
Sharon Coal and Shales. 

Sharon Conglomerate. 


rh Hm Iw © 


It will be remembered that this series has been brought directly 
up to the Ohio boundary. It has even been followed across the 
boundary by the geologists of the Pennsylvania survey for the purpose 
of comparing the formations of some of the border counties of the two 
States. It belongs in all respects as much to Eastern Ohio as to 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to trace this series from the 
Pennsylvania line westward and southward through the State, and thus 
to secure as firm ground for the identification and correlation of the 
several elements of economic value which it contains as the present state 
of our knowledge will allow. 

The series cannot of course be followed asa whole. The natural 
sections which occur seldom exceed 300 feet in vertical range, and for 
the most part we are confined to much shorter sections, but there are 
several elements in the series so well characterized, that they can be 
identified with comparative ease and certainty wherever they are found. 

In addition to these single elements, there are some distinct groups 
of strata, including several of these well-marked and characteristic beds, 
and acquaintance with these groups may be made to greatly facilitate 
the work of tracing and identifying the series. The occurrence of a 
single stratum of the character referred to above is often enough to 
warrant the positive determination of the whole section in which it is 
found, but when one of these well-marked groups occurs, it “ makes as- 
surance doubly sure.” 

The single elements of the series upon which all men who have had 
occasion to study the Lower Coal Measures in either a scientific or a 
Practical interest, have learned to rely with the greatest confidence, are 
the Limestones. The aggregate thickness of these limestones of the 
Lower Coal Measures is small; the thickness of the individual beds 
seems insignificant when compared with that of the strata that accom- 
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pany and enclose them, but it is beyond contradiction that these thin 
limestones are decidedly the most widely extended, and the most per- 
sistent of the entire series to which they belong. Ifa heavy deposit of 
conglomerate or pebble rock occurs in a section, it is sure of recogni- 
tion, but if we undertake to trace a series by means of such a stratum, 
we are liable to failure. Conglomerates are the most variable and in- 
constant of all sedimentary formations. A bed of soft shale without a 
pebble may hold the place of a coarse and heavy conglomerate, but a 
mile or two away. 

Limestones are hard and are therefore quite certain to attract at- 
tention in excavations and drill holes, and roadways. They are fre- 
quently replaced by flint, and the indestructible character of this sub- 
stance ensures the ready recognition of the horizon to which it belongs. 
The color of a limestone is often characteristic, so that it can readily be 
distinguished trom associated beds. If fossiliferous, this fact is likely 
to attract attention. Limestones are soluble in atmospheric waters, it 
is true, but even when dissolved at their outcrop, their place is none the 
less distinctly marked by the soils to which they give rise, and by the 
kinds of vegetation which they support. 

Seams of coal have many advantages as guides to a knowledge of 
the true equivalence of sections. They are worked extensively and are 
therefore well known. The character of the coal, the number and 
kinds of the partings, the nature of the floor or roof, the color of the 
ash, and other similar facts often help us to carry coal horizons through 
hills or across valleys with as much confidence as visible continuity — 
could inspire. 

Beds of iron ore are worked more largely in some districts than 
even the coal seams, and thus they render a similar service. Occasion- 
ally a stratum of fire-clay has some peculiar character or quality, or some 
unusual volume by which it can be safely used in determining the order 
of two or more disconnected sections. 

The sandstones on which so much popular reliance is placed in the 
identification of distant exposures of coal measure rocks, are in reality 
fallacious guides. Some of them, it is true, have distinctive marks of 
bedding or grain or color, by which they can be safely followed across 
intervals, but many of the identifications that are dependent on them 
are incorrect and misleading. Sandstones and conglomerates owe their 
existence to strong currents, by which their materials have been trans- 
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ported, but such currents have also erosive power, and it has often hap- 
pened that by the removal of the thin beds of coal, clay, limestone, or 
ore that rest upon a stratum of sandstone, another stratum is let 
directly down upon the former in such a way as to defy separation at 
the point where the erosion has occurred. In other words, two sand- 
stones, belonging to two distinct epochs of history, are made to appear 
as one undivided and continuous formation. Many cases of mistaken 
identifications in our series are due to such a line of facts as is set forth 
above. 

It will be well to describe in brief terms the separate elements and 
the combined groups of the Lower Coal Measures, which are most use- 
ful in establishing the order of the great series to which they belong. 

The limestones which are especially serviceable in tracing and 
identifying the various sections of the Lower Coal Measures are the 
following, named in descending order: 


3. The Freeport Limestones (upper and lower). 
2. The Ferriferous Limestone. 
1. The Mercer Limestones (upper and lower). 


These will be separately described. The combined group are the 
various beds of coal, iron ore, and fire-clay that accompany or include 
these several elements. 


I. Tae MERCER LIMESTONES. 


(0) The Lower Mercer Limestone is a thin but wonderfully 
persistent bed that has long been known and used as a geological guide. 
It received its name (Mercer Limestone) from the geologists of the 
First Pennsylvania Survey, and took quite a conspicuous place in the 
sections reported by them from the northwestern portion of that State. 
(Geol. of Penna., H. D. Rogers, vol. II, part I, p. 476, et al.) 

Much greater use has been made “of it, however, by White and 
other geologists of the Second Pennsylvania Survey in establishing the 
order of the same portion of the coal-field. (See Report on Lawrence 
County, Q 2, page xxxi, et al.) 

The value of the same stratum in maintaining the order of the 
lower portion of the series in Ohio was first elearly recognized and 
emphasized by Newberry. (Report of Progress, 1870, page 16, et al.) 
In volume II, page 130, he says of this limestone, that it may be traced 
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almost continuously from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and that 
it is one of the most reliable and useful guides in the exploration of the 
country traversed by it. 

Andrews pronounced it “‘ everywhere a guide to the stratigraphical 
position of the rocks below it” throughout Hocking, Vinton and Jack- 
son counties. (Report of Progress, 1870, page 93.) 

It is generally known in Ohio in the regions where it occurs as the 
Blue Limestone, but the name fixed upon it by Newberry, viz., the 
Zoar Limestone, has also come into common use. 

It is so nearly uniform in its leading characteristics that an ade- 
quate description of it in any one locality will answer without change 
for its whole extent. 

In color it is dark-blue, occasionally almost black. In thickness, its 
usual range is from one to three feet, but it sometimes reaches a thick- 
ness of ten feet. It is frequently doubled, a second stratum coming in 
a few feet above the main bed. It does not lie in massive nor in even 
beds. It is often shaly in structure. It contains a notable quantity of 
iron, alumina and silica as a rule, but it is sometimes pure enough to be 
used for lime or even for furnace flux. It is highly fossiliferous, con- 
taining a considerable variety of the usual coal measure forms. It is 
especially characterized by the large stems of crinoids, which make one 
of its noticeable features. When replaced by flint, as it often is locally, 
the flint holds the fossils of the limestone. 

The limestone is overlain throughout its whole extent by an excel- 
lent iron ore. The ore sometimes rests immediately on the limestone, 
and sometimes it is separated by a few feet of clay or shale. It is 
extensively worked in several districts of Ohio, and this fact makes the 
horizon much better known than it would otherwise be. 

_In addition to the ore borne by the limestone, it is also to be noted 
that a widely distributed coal seam belongs to the Lower Mercer 
horizon. The coal is sometimes directly covered by the limestone, but 
it often lies ten or fifteen feet below the latter. It is of mineable thick- 
ness in many localities, but it is worked mainly in country banks, so 
far.as Ohio is concerned. 

The Lower Mercer Limestone, thus definitely characterized as a 
stratum, and thus re-enforced by the well-known and widely-worked ore 
that it bears, and also by the coal seam that it covers, is, beyond 
question, the best marked formation in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, 
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and therefore the most available guide in establishing the order of this 
varied series of deposits. 

(6) Atan interval varying from twenty to forty feet above the lime- 
stone already described, another limestone, bearing another ore and cover- 
ing another coal seam, is often found. It was first named by Rogers in the 
reports of the (first) Pennsylvania Survey, where it was designated the 
Mahoning Limestone (vol. II, part I, p. 567). This name has been 
dropped by the geologists of the Second Pennsylvania Survey for good 
reason, and the stratum is now known as the Upper Mercer Limestone. 
(White’s Report on Lawrence County, Q 2, p. 57.) It has been recog- 
nized by all of the geologists who have worked to any extent upon the 
Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, but the only distinctive name that has 
been given to it here is the Gore Limestone. (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, 
pp. 898 and 903.) Newberry refers to it in Mahoning county (vol. III, 
p. 795), Reed in Coshocton county (vol. III, p. 567), and Andrews in 
Perry and Muskingum counties (vol. III, pp. 823, 824 and 825). 

It everywhere lacks the remarkable steadiness and continuity of 
the Luwer Mercer Limestone, but in all other respects it is almost the 
exact counterpart of that well-marked stratum. It has, in the main, 
the same chemical composition, the same color, and other physical 
properties, and also the same fossils. In many instances the limestones 
can bé distinguished only by their stratigraphical relations. But though 
generally agreeing with the lower limestone, it has some local peculiari- 
ties which serve to mark it for particular districts. In Central Ohio it 
is quite frequently a flint, constituting one of the main flint horizons of 
the series. Like the lower limestone it is occasionally, though rarely, 
found pure enough for furnace use. In such cases it assumes a lighter 
color, and this has sometimes led to its being confounded with a lime- 
stone that belongs above it in the series. 

The ore that accompanies it is less valuable than the Lower Mercer 
ore, but its coal seam is in Ohio of at least equal value with the Lower 
Mercer Coal. 

The interval between the limestones is generally occupied with fire- 
clay and shale, but sometimes a sandstone occurs. The clay beneath 
the Upper Mercer coal is occasionally a workable bed, and another 
workable bed is found associated with the Lower Mercer Limestone in 
many localities. 

From this brief description of the Mercer Limestones and of the 
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beds associated with them, it is seen how admirably adapted the lime- 
stones are as single elements, and the limestones with their ores and 
coals are, as combined groups, to become plain and trustworthy guides 
to the order of the Lower Coal Measures. When either of the lime- 
stones is found, it is hard to misinterpret the section in which it belongs, 
but when the six or more elements of the combined groups occur in a 
single section as they often do, there is no excuse for going wrong in 
the determination of its place in the general scale. 

Too much stress cannot well be laid on these elements. The Lower 
Mercer horizon, in particular, is the one undisputed and indisputable 
element in the Lower Coal Measures of Pennsylvania and Ohio. New- 
berry asserts in words that have been already quoted, that it can be 
followed almost uninterruptedly from the Ohio river to the Pennsyl- 
vania line. At this point, the Pennsylvania geologists take it up, and 
follow it in unmistakable continuity through the western and northern 
counties of the coal field. In any system of correlation or coördina- 
tion of the different portions of the Lower Coal Measures, this horizon 
must be taken as the common and accepted basis. 


Il. THe FERRIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


e 

The second of the series of widely extended strata that can be 
made to serve as a basis of identification throughout the Lower Coal 
Measures, to a greater or less degree, is the Ferriferous Limestone. This 
limestone is also the center of a group of beds, all of which are exten- 
sively worked, and therefore widely known, on account of their economic 
value. The group comprises, beside the limestone, the best iron ore, 
the largest clay deposit, and several of the most widely worked coal 
seams of the Lower Measures. | 

The limestone derives its name, Ferriferous, from the fact that it 
carries upon its upper surface an iron ore of great excellence, the basis 
of the old charcoal iron manufacture of Western Pennsylvania. (Geol. 
of Penna., Rogers, vol. II, part I, p. 491.) It has long been counted 
as a chief landmark in the geology of the districts in which it occurs. — 
It was constantly used by Rogers in the construction of his sections 
(vol. II, part I, pp. 476, 484, 488, et al). It has held since that time 
the most important place in the determination of the order of every 
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district of Pennsylvania in which it occurs. The distances traversed 
in drill holes before reaching the lower coals or the oil sands are 
generally measured from the Ferriferous Limestone. 

In the region of its best development, the limestone frequently 
reaches and carries a thickness of 15 feet. It sometimes rises to 20 or 
even 25 feet, but over large areas it ranges between 1 and 5 feet in 
thickness. Widely extended though it is, it is still subject to very 
rapid changes in volume, and even to frequent “ wants.” Generally, 
however, the stratum leaves some mark by which its place can be de- 
termined, even though the limestone has entirely disappeared. 

It is the largest and most massive limestone of the Lower Coal 
Measures, and the only one pure enough to be used generally and in the 
large way as flux for iron furnaces. It is charged with a larger and 
more varied series of fossils than any other limestone of the Lower Coal 
Measures. 

In color it is light-gray in its upper portions, and grayish-blue in 
its lower beds, but where the limestone is thin, the whole deposit is often 
of the latter shade. 

It frequently bears a deposit of buhrstone or flint upon its upper 
surface, and this always makes a characteristic and permanent feature 
in the sections that contain it. 

The buhrstone carries the most famous and valuable iron ore of the 
Lower Measures, to which reference has already been made. 

The limestone sometimes exists in two distizct beds, separated by a 
thin stratum of fire-clay or shale. In some instances a small coal seam 
comes between the two beds. When thus separated, there is a marked 
distinction in color between the benches, as noted in a preceding para- 
graph. 

White has called repeated attention to the fact, that whenever in 
Western Pennsylvania or Eastern Ohio the limestone grows thin, it ex- 
hibits ‘cone in cone” structure. (Second Penna. Survey, Q, p. 62, 
Q 2, p. 47, et al). No other horizon near this is known to have this 
peculiar structure, and therefore this mark when recognized becomes of 
practical service to any one engaged in tracing the series. 

Two coal seams occur below the limestone and help to mark the 
general horizon. The place of one of these seams, which is known as 
the Scrub-grass coal, is directly beneath the limestone. The second or 
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Clarion coal is found from 15 to 30 feet below the limestone. By some 
of the Pennsylvania geologists the Scrub-grass coal is held to be a split 
from the Clarion. (Second Penna. Survey, V.V., p. 49). From this 
point of view the seams can well be designated the Lower and Upper 
Clarion coals, The lower seam has considerable economic value in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

At a general distance of 30’ to 40’ above the limestone, but some- 
times coming within 10’ to 15’ of it, there is found a coal seam that is 
as persistent and as largely worked as pefhaps any seam of the lower 
series. It is the Kittanning coal of Rogers or the Lower Kittanning 
coal of the Second Pennsylvania Survey. 

Below the Kittanning coal occurs the Kittanning clay, by far the 
most important deposit of its kind in Western Pennsylvania or Eastern 
Ohio. This seam is the basis of a large manufacturing industry in the 
Ohio Valley. 

The elements named above, beginning with the Lower Kittanning 
coal, and ending with the Clarion coal, constitute what may be called 
the Ferriferous Limestone Group, a set of beds so well characterized, 
possessed of so much and so varied economic value, and so largely 
worked, that to follow them through. the districts which they occupy is 
comparatively a plain and easy task. 

The Ferriferous Limestone Group is represented in the accompany- 
ing general section, Figure V. 
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The Ferriferous Limestone is by no means as serviceable a guide 
for the entire coal field of Ohio as it has been shown to be in Western 
Pennsylvania. Great differences of opinion have existed in regard to 
what constituted its extension from Pennsylvania into Ohio, but although 
these questions have been definitely settled by the work of the recent 
Pennsylvania Survey, and although we now know which of the, lime- 
stones of Mahoning and Columbiana counties are the proper and bodily 
continuations of the Ferriferous limestone of Lawrence and Beaver 
counties, Pennsylvania, there are still unsettled questions as to its west- 
ward extension through a number of counties. In Perry county, how- 
ever, the limestone comes in again with its flint and ore, in unmistak- 
able identity, and from this point southward to the Ohio river, it as- 
sumes the same central place in the Lower Coal Measures that it holds | 
in Pennsylvania. 

In thickness it does not reach the highest measures attained in 
Pennsylvania, ranging here between 2 and 8 feet, but in chemical com- 
position, in fossil contents and in physical properties, it is the counter- 
part of the stratum in Pennsylvania. There is associated with it the 
same flint and ore, and it holds quite similar relations to the coal seams 
above and below it in the scale. 


This limestone received the same name in Southern Ohio that it 
bears in Pennsylvania, viz., the Ferriferous Limestone, but it was by a 
happy accident, for at the time that its name was given, its identity with 
the seam to the eastward was not suspected by the geologists who were 
at work upon the coal measures. (Report of Progress, 1870, p. 61, etc.) 
It is commonly known in the region referred to as the Gray Limestone. 
It was also named the Hanging Rock Limestone in Vol. III, Geology 
of Ohio, p. 892, et seq. 


The section of the coal measures of which the Ferriferous Lime- 
stone is the center, is thus seen to have had a symmetrical development 
on the opposite and widely separated sides of the basin in which and 
around which these various elements were formed, but a different state 
of things is found to have existed on the northern border of the basin. 
From the eastern side of Mahoning county to the center of Perry 
county, the Ferriferous limestone is either feebly developed and ob- 
scure, or is altogether wanting. So far as this one element is concerned, 
it has lost the character of a guide, and considered by itself it cannot 
be followed with ease or certainty across the interval. But in this very 
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interval where the Ferriferous limestone has grown weak and uncer- 
tain, another limestone of the same general character is found, which 
completely bridges the chasm, and by means of which we are able to 
maintain the unity of the series unbroken. This is the Gray limestone 
of Newberry and the original Putnam Hill limestone of Andrews. 


Newberry made constant use of itas a guide through Stark, Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, and Coshocton counties. He conjoins it with the Lower 
Mercer limestone as to steadiness and extent, claiming for it as for the 
latter, that it can be followed ulmost uninterruptedly from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to the Ohio river. (Vol. II, p. 130). This claim cannot be 
substantiated in the light of what is now known, so far as the southward 
extension of it is concerned, but the limestone can be followed by fre- 
quently recurring and unmistakable exposures from the western side 
. of Mahoning county as far as New Lexington, Perry county. It can 
be traced, indeed, further than this in both directions, but it is no 
longer a guide. It must itself be followed by the aid of other and bet- 
ter marked strata, the Ferriferous limestone being the most available 
of all. 

‚ The Putnam Hill limestone underlies the Ferriferous limestone by 
15 to 50 feet. The usual interval may be counted 30 feet. A coal 
seam occurs directly below it, which is often of workable thickness and 
sometimes of great economic value. It is Coal No. 4, of Newberry, in 
the counties already named. A considerable bed of plastic clay is found 
below the coal, which is worked in some instances, 

Like the Mercer limestones below it, the Putnam Hill limestone 
generally bears a block ore. The ore is of good quality and is some- 
times mined in a small way. 

In color, the Putnam Hill limestone is intermediate between the 
Lower Mercer and the Ferriferous limestones. If it were not for the 
contrast with the former, it could as properly be called blue as gray. 
If it had been contrasted with the Ferriferous limestone instead, it 
would certainly have received the former designation. It is indistin- 
guishable from the better phases of the Upper Mercer limestone, and 
has often been confounded with it. Both of them figure in Ohio geology 
as gray limestones. When it is remembered that both of them overlie 
coals, that both bear block ores, that both are charged with the same 
species of fossils, it can be seen that the stratigraphical order may be 
necessary to determine to which horizon any given outcrop belongs. 
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The Putnam Hill limestone is from 25 to 50 feet above the Upper 
Mercer limestone, and from 60 to 90 feet above the Lower Mercer. 
The more common figures for these intervals would be, respectively, 40 
and 70 feet. 


By the aid of this steady and conspicuous stratum, it is possible to 
follow the horizon of the overlying Ferriferous limestone through the 
counties in which it fails as a regular deposit. The horizon is marked 
by occasional outcrops of limestone or flint, or by calcareous sandstones. 
Seams of ore and coal are also found at the same general level. 


The Putnam Hill limestone does not extend into Pennsylvania, so 
far as is knowr, but its underlying coal can be followed across the bor- 
der, where it becomes one of the well-known and widely extended 
seams of the Lower Measures. It is the Brookville coal of Rogers, 
Coal A of Lesley, with but little deubt. 

The discussion of the Putnam Hill limestone at this time is inci- 
dental to the main purpose, which is to show the continuity of the more 
important Ferriferous limestone. 


III. THe FREEPORT LIMESTONE (UPPER). 


The Freeport Group is the third in ascending order of the several 
series which extend widely through the Lower Coal Measures, and of 
this group the Upper Freeport Limestone is the most constant and well 
marked element. Like the limestones already described, it was first 
named by the geologists of the First Pennsylvania Survey (vol. II, 
part I, pp. 477, 492, 572 and 579). It is described by Rogers as a 
nodular limestone, in Western Pennsylvania, light blue or dove colored 
when freshly broken, but weathering yellow on account of the iron con- 
tained in it. The nodules are described as imbedded in clay, and as 
containing minute fossils. 

In White’s Report on Beaver county (Second Geol. Survey, Q, 
p. 47), the limestone is characterized as follows: ‘This member of the 
series, unlike its overlying coal, is quite persistent, and retains a some- 
what uniform size and similarity of character over the entire district. 
It thus becomes a very important guide. Most generally it is of a light 
gray color on fresh fracture, but it nearly always contains enough iron 
to render it buffish on exposure, and sometimes even enough to con- 
stitute it a waluable ore. . . . It is nearly always more or less 
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brecciated, and often looks as though it was composed of the broken 
and worn debris of some other limestone. It is usually very hard and 
compact, and is never fossiliferous, the most careful search in hundreds 
of localities having failed to discover anything in the sbape of fossils in 
it, except a minute univalve of almost microscopic proportions. The 
entire absence of organic remains from this limestone is a very singular 
feature when taken in connection with the fact that other limestones of 
the coal measures, both above and below it, are crowded with them, 
and it may well point to a marked difference in the condition of their 
deposition. This limestone may be of fresh water origin. . . . It 
contains so much earthy matter and other impurities that it is often 
very difficult to get it to slake, and hence it has rarely been burned. 
Its average thickness is about 3 feet.” 

The well-known Upper Freeport coal lies a few feet above it when 
the latter is present in the section. At about 40 feet below it is the 
place of the Lower Freeport coal, also an important seam. ‘This coal 
also has a limestone, the Lower Freeport limestone, below it, and it 
agrees quite closely in general characters with the seam described above, 
f except that it is very much less persistent. A heavy sandstone frequently 
| underlies the Lower Freeport coal. It is the Freeport Sandstone of 
| 
( 

I 





the First Survey, and the Lower Freeport Sandstone of the Second 
Survey. An ore seam of some local value is often found at about 15 
feet below the Upper Freeport limestone. The interval between the 
two Freeport coals is also occupied by a sandstone in scme cases, but 
generally it is filled with shale or clay. A bed of non-plastic fire-clay 
is quite a regular element in the series, the place of-which is just below 
HH the Upper Freeport limestone. It is the Bolivar fire-clay of Indiana 

; county, Pennsylvania. . 
All of these elements have been recognized and described in Ohio 
Geology, though the continuity of the series has been sometimes lost in 

tracing it westward from Columbiana county. 


extends without interruption into Columbiana county, Ohio. It was 
here recognized in its true character by Newberry, though he frequently 
uses the local name White limestone in speaking of it. Newberry also 
identified the same stratum in Green township, Mahoning county. It 
is certain that the Goodman Hill limestone of this locality is one of the 
Freeport limestones, but it may prove to be the lower of the two. The 


| ~The Upper Freeport limestone of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 
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Lower Freeport limestone has the same characteristics as the upper, 
and both are found in this portion of the State. 

Westward and southward from these counties, the Freeport lime- 
stone, though everywhere present, and agreeing in all respects with the 
exposures in Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania, has lost its proper name, 
and has received several local designations. It is one of the buff lime- 
stones so frequently referred to in Newberry’s reports on Stark and 
Tuscarawas counties in connection with the black-band horizon. It is 
the buff limestone under the Cambridge and Alexander coals of 
Andrews’s reports on Muskingum and Perry counties, and in the report 
on the Hanging Rock district, it figures as the Shawnee limestone. 
(Geol. of Ohio, vols. II and III.) 

All of the elements associated with the limestone ocour in Ohio in 
exactly the same order as in Pennsylvania, and can be followed with 
unmistakable distinctness entirely across the field. 
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These three limestones and the beds associated with them, as 
already described, constitute the most available guides to the order of 
the Lower Coal Measures. They all exist in normal development in 
Ohio, as bas been already shown, and the only question as to their 
successful use turns on the possibility of identifying them with certainty 
in their varied and perhaps widely-separated exposures. Can any one 
of these limestones or any one set of the beds that have been grouped 
together, be clearly and positively distinguished from every other, or is 
there danger of confusing and confounding two or more distinct hori- 
zons? The answer to such questions is that the several elements and 
groups already named are so sharply distinguished and defined that no 
geologist who has at once an adequate knowledge of the coal measures 
in general, and of the particular district which he is examining, can be 
left :in doubt as to any of these horizons wherever they are found in 
good development. 


In the following diagram, Fig. VII, the usual relations of these 
several limestones to each other is indicated. The intervals given are 
those more commonly found in Northeastern Ohio, but it must be borne 
in mind that they expand rapidly towards the southeast. 


The aim of the present chapter is to show a true order for the 
Lower Coal Measures of Ohio by the proper use of the leading and 
determinable elements to which attention has now been called, and by 
such other elements as shall be found ad:.pted to the purpose. 


Beginning on the eastern border of the State we find in Mahoning 
county a geological section that is in all respects common to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The Mahoning river flows out of Ohio into Pennsyl- 
vania, Opening a deep valley into which numerous tributaries descend 
“from the high lands on either side, disclosing almost every foot of the 
strata that they cut in their numerous sections. 


The sections at and about Lowellville are clear and accessible, and 
they have been made to do geological service more than once. New- 
berry publishes a section from Lowellville as illustrative of the geology 
of the valley, in his report upon Mahoning county. (Geology of Ohio, 
vol. III, p. 804). White gives several sections from this vicinity in his 
report on Lawrence county and the Ohio line (Q 2, p. 219). 
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FIGURE VII 
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The above section, Fig. VIII, is taken from Grindstone Hollow, 
within $ mile of Lowellville. It reaches to the summit of the hill on 
James S. Moore’s farm. It accords with the sections named above in 
all essentials. Three of the strata that have been described in the pre- 
- vious pages as determinative of the sections in which they occur, are 
found here. They are the Lower Mercer limestone, the Upper Mercer 
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limestone, and the Ferriferous limestone. There are no open questions 
astothese identifications. The Lowellville upper limestone is the Fer- 
riferous limestone of Pennsylvania, if there is any such stratum. 
White’s connected sections give a complete demonstratioa of the points 
involved in this identification. (Report on Lawrence county and the 
Ohio line, Q 2, pp. 215 et seq.) 

The two limestones next below have an equally clear title to the 
names by which they are respectively designated, the Upper and the 
Lower Mercer. ‘ 

To interpret this section, there is placed by the side of it a section 
covering the same range, Fig. IX, combined from the'two diagrams 
already introduced, to illustrate the geological order of Western Penn- 
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By a comparison of the Lowellville section with this general sec- 
tion, it will be seen that the coal 30 feet above the Ferriferous limestone 
is the Lower Kittanning of Pennsylvania (Kittanning of Rogers, Coal C 
of Lesley). The well-known Kittanning clay-bed appears beneath it. 
Under the Ferriferous limestone a small development of the Scrub-grass 
(Upper Clarion) coal is seen. 

The Clarion (Lower) coal is wanting in the section, but the eight- 
inch coal, 50 feet below the limestone, will answer well for the Brook- 
ville coal (Coal No. 4, of Newberry, in Stark county). The distance to 
the limestone horizon is somewhat iarger here than it is to the westward. 

The thin seams of coal above the Upper Mercer limestone obvi- 
ously represent the Tionesta coal. A seam ranging from 2%’ to 4’ in 
thickness is found within a short distance on the other side of the river 
at this horizon. 

The Mercer coals show for themselves, and need no comment. 
These are coals 3 and 3a of Newberry, in Stark county, and to the 
westward. | 

The horizons of the Quakertown and Sharon coals are reached 
lower down, but neither of these inconstant elements appears in the sec- 
tion. The ore-bearing shales that overlie the Sharon coal are, however, 
distinctly shown throughout this region, and have been worked for the 
ore to a considerable extent. | 

The distance between the Lower Mercer and the Ferriferous lime- 
stones in the Lowellville section is 143 feet, but this is in excess of the 
usual measure by 20 to 30 feet. The Lowellville measurement is in 
fact a maximum, while the same interval in adjacent sections, as shown 
by Newberry and White, is reduced to 105 or 110 feet. The average 
of 6 sections in the vicinity is 121’, and the usual measurements of this 
interval in Mahoning county will range between 105’ and 125’. The 
place of the Block coal is about the same distance below the Lower 
Mercer limestone that the Ferriferous limestone is above this stratum, 
so that the average distance of the Block coal in this region below the 
Ferriferous limestone is 250. Its maximum would reach nearly 300 
feet. 

The outcrop of the Ferriferous limestone at Lowellville is the Jast 
one found in ascending the Mahoning Valley. None of the hills that 
border the valley above this point are high enough to reach its horizon, 
but the Mercer limestones continue in excellent and unmistakable de- 
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velopment. All the principal streams in Poland, Youngstown, Austin- 
town, and Canfield disclose them either in the main valleys or in their 
tributaries wherever their horizons are reached. Newberry pronounces 
the Lower Blue limestone (Lower Mercer) “the most constant lime- 
stone bed in Mahoning county,” and his sections and statements show 
its presence in all of the northern townships. (Geology of Ohio, vol. 
III, p. 794). 

It is extensively quarried in Austintown and Canfield for furnace 
use, and its underlying coal, No. 3, of Newberry, for this distriet, has 
been mined for a number of years for shipment in the same towns. vr. 

An interesting section given by Newberry shows the Putnam Hill 
limestone coming distinctly into the Mahoning county series, to re-en- 
force these other well-known elements. A boring was made on the 
south line of Youngstown township, not far from Fosterville, which 
gives the following record (vol. III, p. 803) :- 


. Feet. Inches. 


Earth .....220ssscssnsssnsnsnnsnnmnnnnnannnsnnonensnunsnsnnnnnnssnnnnnenn sans sanens 3 9 


1. 

2. Black shalle.........c00cesececsccccccccncccccessccsescecacs senses sccessseccossaceeses 5 6 
3. Sand-rock ...........ccecsecccccnccsccceccecssseccee coeees nennen sosceessseesceseeces 12 

4. Gray shale .............ccccc cesses cence ecscnscresven coerce nennen Loves seeeeee seeees 17 6 
B. Limestone ... 2.2.04 4000s0onunnonenenn nen ae eecescevecnccesce scence coscecsececaveeses 2 7 
6. Brown shale..............cccsscosccsscscccscessscseccccees cecscesessccnescesceees 5 

7. Gray sandy shale ...........usosssosnsenosnnnnnon sonne nenannns Lave seceeecsvens 31 5 
8. Limestone ......... Lonnsansnensnuensnnatnnnssnsnusnnunten ansenssnsnnssssnnsnssnsnne 3 9 
9. Gray shale...........uonosnssossosnonnuunnnonnnnannnunennunennunnsnnnnsensnnnensen öl 8 
10.  Limestone.......cccccscccece ceccsveccccscsecee sansnsnssnnnnsnsnnnnnnsnsnsensennanene 6 

ll. Reddish sandy shale ............uurusososesssnnsnnnssnanensnensennnens Leveeeeee 23 

12. Brown sShale.............ccccsceccscccescccceccsccccesssccessesseceseeesces cones oe 25 

18. Gray sandy halle ............ccscseccccssccesccscsecessscesccessscee sensseceeees 80 

14. Sand-rock ............ccecc cco cesses sccenesscsesccceeseceses sonscesessesscses saves 18 

15. Gray shale..........ccccccsssssccecceseccee sonssecesesecssses cones Lane nasnensnssuen 24 

16. Black shale..............0.. cssse cossccccseccssecscnsssccs neces ceeeseucecoeses 1 6 
IT. Coal No. 1 (Block coal) .........ccscssscssccccssscescssccescessscccscnsseeseess 5 


In this series, No. 10 undoubtedly stands for the Lower Mercer 
limestone. The interval between it and the Block coal is somewhat 
less than usual, but this measurement does not stand by itself. New- 
berry gives 100 to 150 feet as the range of this interval in the county, 
and a measurement of 125’ or thereabouts has already been named as 
the usyal one. No. 8 of the section is by the same token the Upper 
Mercer limestone, while the third limestone, or No. 5 of the section, 
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holds the proper place for the Putnam Hill Limestone, and marks the 
easternmost point to which it has been distinctly traced. The black 
shale, No. 2, which is the first bedded rock found in the drill-hole, is 107 
feet above the Lower Mercer limestone, and probably finds its place at 
or near the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone. A bed of black slate 
is the most common representative of this horizon when the limestone 
itself is wanting. The Upper Clarion coal also belongs in the same 
neighborhood and might show as a black slate here. 

The various outcrops of the strata in the townships of Canfield and 
Green furnish, however, the best section of this portion of the field. 

Ascending Mill Creek from Youngstown and its chief tributary, 
Indian Creek, from near the center of Boardman township, we pass 
successively over the horizons of the Sharon Conglomerate, the Sharon 
coal, the Massillon or Connoquenessing sandstone, until in the south- 
west corner of section 22, Canfield, on the farm of D. Heintzelman, we 
find the Lower Mercer limestone, with its coal and ore, lying at the 
drainage level. The exposure is clear and unambiguous. The Upper 
Mercer coal has been worked for local supply immediately above it, 
and the interval is found to be the usual one, 35 feet. 

The Upper Mercer coal is also worked on the adjoining farm of 
Wm. J. Swanston, section 21, and here a measurement is obtained to 
the Canfield Cannel seam which has been opened and worked on a 
small scale. The seam can be followed with perfect distinctness to this 
point from the farms where it has been most largely worked. 

The cannel seam lies 85 feet above the Upper Mercer coal, and 
120’ above the Lower Mercer limestone. 

The cannel seam has been traced and proved through all the cen- 
tral portions of Canfield township, and a section similar in all respects 
to the one already given, can be obtained by following up the Meander 
Creek and its tributaries on the northwestern side of the town. 

The Lower Mercer limestone and its coal and ore are found in fine 
development in this part of the township. The limestone has been 
quarried for shipment to the Leetonia furnaces on sections 3 and 4, and 
on the same sections, Wick and McDowell have mined, for the general 
market, the Lower Mercer coal. 

On section 6 the Upper Mercer coal is worked quite extensively to 
meet a local demand. It is known as the Bruce or Kirkpatrick coal in 
this part of the township. It is overlain by its limestone in many in- 
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stances. ‘Ihe seam is identified by Newberry at all of the points, named 
as Coal No. 3a of his scale. The cannel seam may be the next one 
found in this immediate vicinity above the Upper Mercer coal, but it is 
certainly not the next in the series. This is the most prolific portion of 
the Lower Coal Measures, and we cannot find in any part of it an inter- 
val of 85’, nor of even half that distance from any coal seam to the next 
one, that is due above it. The measurement already given shows ap- 
proximately the place of the Canfield cannel in the series. Jt belongs to 
the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone. Other facts will presently be 
brought forward establishing this conclusion, but it is to be distinctly 
noted that it is not No. 4 of the Stark county series. That coal seam 


belongs to the horizon of the Putnam Hill limestone, which lies from 
30 to 50’ below the cannel coal. 


The cannel seam can be traced without difficulty into section 30, in 
the southwestern corner of the town. It has there been mined for local 
supply for a number of years on the farm of John Ewing, but it is no 
longer cannel. It consists here of two feet of bituminous coal, overlain 
with six inches of cannel. 

Two coal seams are found at this horizon, on the Ewing farm, a 
peculiarity which greatly aids in tracing and identifying the horizon to 
the southward. Below the cannel and separated from it by a bed of 
fire-clay, a lower seam appears. The interval at Ewing’s is 8’. The 
lower seam is reported to be between 2’ and 3’ thick. Fragments of 
blue fossiliferous limestone are seen where the earth has been moved to 
reach the cannel, but the exact relation of the limestone to the coals 
could not be determined here. Only the upper coal is worked at this 
point, and this in a small and irregular way. 


The White limestone of Nicholas Goodman’s hill, Green township, 
is but a mile from the Ewing coal, and the section already obtained was 
extended by measuring the interval between these two well-known hori- 
zons. The level gaye 135’ for this interval, but as the measurement was 
made in the direction of the dip, it will be necessary to add 15’ to 20’ 
on this account. The White limestone is thus seen to be 150 feet above 
the Ferriferous horizon, 270’ above the Lower Mercer limestone, and 
approximately 400 feet above the Block coal. 


The limestone belongs unmistakably to the Freeport group, as 
Newberry has shown. It is a buff-colored, earthy, nodular, brecciated 
non-fossiliferous limestone, passing into an impure and worthless iron- 
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ore by scarcely-marked gradations. It lies in two distinct benches, that 
are separated by about 5’ of fire-clay. It may prove to be the Upper 
Freeport limestone, but the double structure and the measurements cor- 
respond better with the Lower Freeport limestone. Both aie found 
throughout the district to the southward, and in their ordinary phases 
are as hard to distinguish from each other as the Mercer limestones are. 


A heavy sandstone is found covering the Canfield cannel seam in 
almost all of the drill-holes. Few opportunities are found. for examin- 
ing this stratum by outcrops, on account of the drift beds which cover 
and obscure the surface. It is probable that the lower portion of this 
deposit is the Kittanning sandstone, a steady stratum in Pennsylvania 
that separates in part the Lower Kittanning coal from the Ferriferous 
limestone, but from the drill records it would seem that a higher sand- 
stone, the Lower Freeport, presumably, has cut away all intermediate 
beds, and for a limited area has dropped dewn directly upon the lower 
sandstone, thus making a stratum of greater thickness than any one bed 
would warrant, and obliterating an important part of the record. The 
absence of the Kittanning coal from the Canfield sections seems to re- 
quire such an explanation. It is well developed in the adjoining town- 
ship of Green, and has been mined very largely there for a number of 
years. 

At Cook’s erossing, on the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad, in sec- 
tion 11, Green township, on the farm of J. M. Pettit, and in the valley 
of the Cherry Fork of Little Beaver, the Canfield cannel seam has been 
quite extensively worked. As in the last instance, it is no longer a 
cannel, except for a few inches at the top of the seam. The same dupli- 
cation ofthe seam that was described on the Ewing farm is also found 
here. The interval from the main coal to the lower seam is less than 
before, only about one foot of clay being found at this point. The lower 
coal is worthless. The Pettit coal has been identified as the Canfield 
cannel seam, by means of the numerous holes that have been drilled to 
prove the extent and character of this seam, and all of the facts match 
to this view. 

The coal lies 29 feet below the railroad track, at the foot of the old 
shaft, but its floor is very uneven, and there is said to be a difference of 
20 feet in the mine between the swamps and the hills. 

A mile and a half south of this mine, at Green Station, the Lower 
Kittanning coal makes its first appearance. This is Coal No. 5 of New- 
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berry, in ‘Tuscarawas and Stark counties, as will presently be shown. 
It has been mined here by Andrew Reichstadt on section 23. It lies 
15 feet above the railroad, or about 40 feet higher than the Canfield 
seam at Cook’s Crossing. At this point the Kittanning coal has a struc- 
ture quite similar to that of the Ewing and the Pettit coal, last de- 
scribed. There are 2% feet of bituminous coal, overlain with 4 to 6 
inches of cannel. This agreement in structure has led many to consider 
the Reichstadt coal to be the same seam as the Canfield cannel, but the 
facts do not sustain this view. 


The Kittanning coal can be followed from Green Station to the 
southward along the valley of the Cherry Fork, without difficulty. It 
falls a little faster than the valley, so that at the Walters Mine, section 
35, Green township, it lies about level with the railroad. According to 
the view adopted in this report, the Canfield cannel seam, if present, 
should be found about 40 feet below the Walters coal. The seam is 
present, has been reached by a shaft at a depth of somewhat more than 
40 feet, and has been mined in connection with the Kittanning coal 
above it. The section between the coals is as follows, according to the 
record of Mr. John Walters, who sunk the shaft : 


Fire-clay 


sensasnnsunnanutn Sansansansnnnnnnsnsssnsnnnsnnnnnnnsnnsn nassen snnnsrunnnunnen nasse 7 feet. 
Gray Shale ..........cccc.sscccsscsecccscscecccesccccsecccsssncesccseccssceccscssssssseess IB 
Dark shale ............seosoensussesonannonnonunsnnunnonssonsnonnssnsnunnnunnen sesseetenees 18 “ 
Chip slate, fosstliferous........ccccosescessescescees 

Calcareous nodules ..c...sccssoccscscoscccsccsceess \ eennsnson unser sonnnsnnnsnnsnnnnnsre 4 “ 
Üone-IN-CONE ....ceccccscccccccscncccnssecssscecssccees 

Co@l ee 34 “ 
Clay ...ucusesosensansnsnensnunnunnnsnnenssenansnnsnnnsnsenssnnunsonnnnnnsssnnunsnennnsnannnnen 2 “ 
Coal (not mined)...........-sc00 senssonnunnonesennonsnanennnnnsssnannonssenssnensnnnsennn 1 foot. 


This seotion is very instructive. It not only discloses the Canfield 
seam in its proper place, but it also serves to establish the identity of 
this seam with the Fertiferous limestone horizon. It will be remem- 
bered that the concretionary structure, “ cone-in-cone”, is a constant 
mark of the Ferriferous limestone horizon, whenever the limestone 
grows thin. The heavy bed of clay under the Kittanning coal is also 
characteristic. In fact the whole section is in all respects normal. 

Two feet below the lower coal, and separated from it by fire-clay, 
the same worthless seam that comes in to the northward is found, com- 
pleting the demonstration of identity. 

3 G. 
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At Washingtonville and Leetonia the Kittanning coal has been 
worked for a long time and in the large way. It is a coking coal of 
great excellence, and the furnace fuel manufactured from it is not ex- 
celled in the State. 

By those who have counted the Leetonia coal the equivalent of the 
Canfield cannel, the same number has been placed upon it that the lat- 
ter seam is made to bear, but ‘ Coal No. 4,” at Leetonia, is entirely dis- 
tinct from the other two seams to which this number has also been 
given. 

Counting the Leetonia coal as the Lower Kittanning seam, and 
supposing the series south of the Canfield divide to agree substantially 
with the series north of the divide, which has already been represented 
in section, a shaft sunk at Leetonia ought to cut the following strata in 
the general order named below: 

At 45 feet below the Leetonia coal, the Canfield cannel seam should 
be found. At 125 feet the horizon of the Upper Mercer group should 
be reached, and the Lower Mercer horizon at 160 feet. Ifthe Gray or 
Putnam Hill limestone were to occur, its place would be 80 to 90 feet 
below the Leetonia coal. 

A number of holes have been drilled at Leetonia by the furnace 
companies, and the records have been kept with care. From the regis- 
ters of six of these holes, one is selected that fairly represents them all. 

The record of Drill-hole No. 1, on the Grafton Furnace property 
is as follows, no change being made in the transcript, except to point out 
the place of the Leetonia seam : 


Feet. 

l. To sand-rock ............c00sccsscccsecsccccccsccceccesssseccecsveces eres eccseenceees 87.00 
2. To gray slate .........ccccccccccsccscrscecsccececsccersteccee seccecececscecsocceccese 87.03 
8. To First Coax Space (Leetonia seam, 2/7 4/)...........secseecsssecers 100.00 
4. To limestone OF ..........csccscecccnsccccssccssccecceccccscsccssssenscessessssees 102.04 
5. To gray slate ............ 0000 ccccccccscsccsccscscces cesccscee sosesccesescessesees 104.00 
6. Toiron Or&.....eeuesssenoosennensnenenunsensnnnennannnsenennsnnsnnensensonennen nennen 116.40 
1. To gray slate, light ..........ccscsscesssooscsccessecccsccrecsescscncescssoesseeees 116.10 
8 To gray slate, dark ............csscccsssccvcceccccavccccccscsccssceccesenscecesces 127.00 
9. To SECOND COAL SPACE (387) ......csssccccsecccsscccceccesasssosscees cosessoes 147.60 
10. To flre-Clay.......cccssccoscssscccsnsccccces censeeseeseeccecssaccecsssseeeseasscoes ees 150.60 
ll. To soap-stone slate .......cccccsscscsescevsccescecccesconstecesescesesccs sessoeces 165.00 
12. To dark clay ..........ccsce scosscocs csscececeessccscce soccesscesecsenssescesoe seers 171.60 
13. To THIRD COAL SPACE (8° 47) ..cccscsscccnee cosccnscs cocsce recess screens ceeees 175.40 
14. To gray slate rock ......2essoosasosesnosansnnntsnnsnonensennnnannnnen ansererene „ 178.80 


ne... 
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Feet. 
15. To Gray LimE............000000000000n0nunonnonuennensuonsnnsnununssnsunennsnnnnnse 190.20 
16. To gray alate ..................ccccecccscsc cesses cceseeees concen senses cceces sunnnane 191.60 
17. To chip black slate .................cc0..cssescaccecsceccscessscsccscsces cosscnces 195.60 
18. To gray slate, dark ..............cccscessccscscacccnscr access ccescncnsscncescceses 200.00 
19. To gray slate, very dark.............cccccssccscee cocceccsscescceccscossesecence 214.00 
20. To FocrTi Coan SPACE (7) .........0.cccsscscscoscscccsccscssscssccesecess - 222.30 
21. To fire-clay...............ccccceccccscccccescesccscccess coscs esses secsseccsccecssees 222.10 
22. To gray alate ...........ossosousssononnsssnonuenunnnsnunonanunonsnonunssnunannenenen 227.60 
23. To fire-clay rock.............cccsececssccescese „onsonannenueen sccscsccscecesees - 247.60 
24. To gray slate, dark ....................cccccsccceccsccs cesses cocces onnonossensunee 248.00 
25. To Fırra Coan Space (17 7/)............cccccccecsccescccscccseccecescccees 253.10 
26. To fire-clay................cccceccscccece coccessccccvecscesnesccesocses scccesccscesess 255.50 
27. To dark slate...... c.ccccceccccccccscesscee scsccsescaceccccssecsccsceesccnscensers 257.50 
WB. To conglomerate .............ccccccceccseccccsscsceccccsscscece nennen ennunnnneene 259.20 
29. To bottom ......... zeassesssusenosunnensnssonsnsnonnnnnnuen cnscaccecnsscecacacscens - 259.80 


Reducing this section to the proposed basis, by counting downward 
from the Kittanning coal, we find the following order shown: 

At 47 feet below the Leetonia coal, a coal seam 3’ thick occurs ; at 
75 feet, another seam 3’ 4” thick ; at 90 feet, a Gray Limestone ; at 122 
feet a fourth coal is found, 7” thick, and a fifth seam, 19” in thickness, 
at 15-4 feet below the Leetonia seam. A biue limestone, 16” thick, is 
reported in one of the drillings, a little above the level of the fifth coal. 

The gray limestone, which is found at 90 feet below the Kittan- 
ning coal, is a very interesting, and by no means an unknown element. 
It appears in 3 out of the 6 holes that were drilled at Leetonia, at dis- 
tances of 85’, 90’ and 91’ below the Leetonia coal, or of 62’, 64’ and 69 
above the Lower Mercer coal. Holding the exact position of a well- 
known and conspicuous element in the northern counties of the coal 
field, there seems little reason to doubt that in the “ gray limestone ” of 
the drill record, the long buried Putnam Hill limestone, has again been 
brought to view. A thickness of 16 inches is reported in one of the 
records. 

The coal] seam that is found 47 feet below the Leetonia coal, ap- 
pears in every record, with a thickness ranging from 3’ to 3’ 3”, except 
in one hole, where but 6” is reported. The distance of this seam below 
the Leetonia coal, in the several holes, is as follows: 36’, 43’, 47’, 47’, 
47’, 55. 

The coal seam shown in No. 13 of the section, occurs in five out of 
the six holes reported. Its thickness ranges as follows: 1’ 2”, 2’ 10”, 
3 3”, 3’ 4”. Its distance below the Leetonia coal is shown in the fol- 
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lowing figures, viz.: 58’, 73’, 74,’ 75’, 75’, 79’. Its distance below 
the seam next above it ranges thus: 11’, 20’, 27’, 28’, 33’, 38’. 

The leading facts of the section are represented in the accompany- 
ing diagram, Fig. XI. By the side of it, the section which was ob- 
tained north of the Canfield water shed, and which has been already 
described, is shown. These sections are interpreted by the naming of 
their elements, in accordance with the views here presented, but it is 
hard to see what other interpretation of the principal facts is possible, 
for it must be borne in mind that the Canfield cannel seam is common 
to the two sections, having been traced completely through the dividing 
ridge from north to south, as all agree. 


To complete the statements as to the proper place of the Canfield 
cannel, the elevations of the seam above Lake Erie are here given for 
three of the points named. The coal is by a close approximation: 


At Canfield Station............cccccssscccsccccssscccscscece cosseses 595’ above Lake Erie. 
At Cook’s Crossing (43 miles below).................sssesere Bay“ “ 
At Walters Mine (73 miles below) ...............scevssececees 451 © “ 


The dip increases somewhat to the southward, but its general course 
is unbroken. On the theory that the Leetonia coal is the Canfield can- 
nel, it has been found necessary to introduce a reverse dip at Green 
Station, but there is nothing to indicate any such irregularity, and noth- 
ing to suggest it, except the necessity imposed by a wrong identification. 

Some of the borings at Leetonia were undertaken in a search for 
the Block coal, but only one was carried deep enough to reach its 
horizon, and this fell short of the normal measure. There seems but 
little reason to expect the Block coal so far away from the boundary of 
the coal field, but the borings made do not demonstrate its absence from 
this part of the field, the lowest reaching but 105 feet below the Lower 
Mercer horizon. 

The Lower Freeport limestone and coal are found at Leetonia, at a 
height of 75 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal. The interval is 
shorter than it is to the southward, but it agrees with the ordinary 
measurements in the upper valley of the Little Beaver. 

The facts already given afford the true interpretation of the Lee- 
tonia section, but the interpretation now presented does not rest on 
these facts alone. 
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The two seams with which we have been chiefly occupied, viz., 
the Leetonia and the Canfield cannel seams, can be followed further 
down the valley. The latter seam is brought unce more to day in 
the deep valley of the Middle Fork, at New Lisbon, and for several 
miles above. The westward trend of the valley also contributes to its 
restoration to the sections here. The Leetonia coal can be traced from 
point to point with perfect distinctness, but it becomes temporarily 
thinner to the southwest, and in the vicinity of New Lisbon it is no 
longer mineable. The interval between the coals remains the same as 
to the northward, viz., about 40 feet. At New Lisbon, the Canfield 
seam has regained its normal cover, viz., the Ferriferous limestone. 
This stratum is found here, blue and impure, but crowded with its 
characteristic fossils. The “ cone-if-cone” formation accompanies it, 
and also the highly fossiliferous black slate that often replaces the 
limestone. 


These two seams, the Canfield cannel and the Leetonia coal, are the 
seams called No. 3 and No. 4 by Newberry in his New Lisbon sections 
(vol. III, p. 107). From the Leetonia sections it is apparent that the 
Lower Mercer coal must lie at least 125 feet below the bed of the 
Middle Fork, the Ferriferous limestone being found here near the water 
level. As the intervals generally expand to the southward, a larger 
measure would seem probable. In the borings mentioned by Newberry, 
as made near Elkton by Mr. H. C. Bowman, two thin coal seams were 
reported at 129 feet and 150 feet, respectively, below the creek bed 
(vol. III, p. 110). There seems some reason to count these seams as 
the Upper and Lower Mercer coals. 


But in the region which we have now reached, we are no longer 
confined to the Ferriferous limestone and the Kittanning coal for our 
guides. Another, and an equally characteristic series of beds of coal 
and limestone has come in above them, and extends in easily traced 
and universally recognized continuity to the Pennsylvania line and be- 
yond. The Freeport group attains a full development throughout 
eastern and southern Columbiana county. Its coals and its limestones 
and the two great sandrocks that enclose the system, the Mahoning 
sandstone above, and the Lower Freeport sandstone below, constitute 
so important and striking a portion of all the sections in which they are 
found, that they can neither be overlooked nor misinterpreted. Conse- 
quently there are no differences of opinion as to the presence or elements 
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or exact position of the Freeport Group in eastern Columbiana county. 
There are only four coal seams of the Ohio scale about the equivalents 
of which in Pennsylvania no question is raised. These seams are the 
Block coal of the Mahoning valley, which is the Sharon coal of Penn- 
sylvania, coals Nos. 5 and 6 in eastern Columbiana county, which are 
the lower and upper Freeport coals, respectively, of the Pennsylvania 
series, and finally the continuity of the Pittsburgh seam through both 
states is unchallenged. 

The extensions of all of the other seams of the Coal Measures can 
also be followed visibly and bodily from the one state to the other, but 
names and places have in many cases been assigned to them before they 
were carefully followed, and great confusion has resulted therefrom. 

Fortunately the Freeport Group comes into the same sections that 
hold the Kittanning coal and the Ferriferous limestone at their bases, and 
we can avail ourselves of the guidance of both series as we advance. 


The sections at and about New Lisbon are clear and full, and the 
whole series that is shown here can be followed down the valleys of the 
Middle Fork and the Little Beaver into the Ohio valley, where it is 
connected directly with the well established system of the Lower Coal 
Measures of Pennsylvania. 


A few sections are selected that fairly represent the district from 
New Lisbon to the Ohio River. 


Three miles above New Lisbon, the Niles Mining Company is 
working the coal immediately below the Ferriferous limestone (the Upper 
Clarion). The seam is double here as usual, a thin bed underlying the 
fire-clay of the main seam. Forty feet above this coal, the Leetonia 
seam is found, but it is here reduced to 16” in thickness. Fifteen feet 
above the Leetonia coal, another thin coal occurs. It is here but 8” 
thick, but it makes an element of great value in Ohio Geology. It is 
the upper Kittanning of White and the middle Kittanning of Chance. 
It will presently be found to become a constant and important feature 
in all our sections. Passing down the valley to the Cement Works, we 
are able to add some higher beds to the section. On McGowan’s Hill, 
we find the Lower Freeport limestone extensively worked as a cement 
rock, It lies 68 feet higher than the Leetonia coal. Seven feet above 
the limestone, or 75 feet above the Leetonia coal, the Lower Freeport 
al is shown in a bed, 8” to 12” thick. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood, the Upper Freeport limestone is found at 50 feet above the cement 
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rock, and the Upper Freeport coal is mined extensively at Armstrong’s 
on the railroad. Above the Armstrong coal (No..6 of Newberry) an- 
other seam is found, 3 feet in thickness, and of good quality, but under, 
too light cover to be worked to advantage. The interval is not more 
than 12 feet at this place, and probably less. Being the next seam above 
No. 6 in this neighborhood, it is designated coal No. 7, but it is scarcely 
probable that it is the equivalent of the Brush Creek coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is the true extension of Newberry’s No. 7. 
These facts are represented in Fig. XII. 


FIGURE. XN 
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Newberry gives a section taken from the same vicinity that show 
the same order and intervals. (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, p. 108.) The 
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section was taken near the sandstone quarries one mile above New Lis- 
bon. Itisas follows: 


White Limestone. .........ccccccccccscsccsccssscscocsce sosscconsscccccecseccescseses 4’ 
Shale ...........cccescscccccescccscccvecsccsccccevccsscccescee coves scccccces secsscvececs 6’ 
Coal—local.......ccsccccccce cece covsccccccsccscccnccssccaccs soccer cesscecescesesceesce 1” 
Shale ......ccccccccsccscccccsecsceccccccetocescccececcscesessscsserscescossesccescsscsees 30’ 
Sandstone ......ccscscccses sscccecs vsvccsececcoscscenscccccccecssceccsvees senccosesses 50’ 
Dark Shaale...........cccccccsscccsscscnccscccscscgsccccerccsecsccscecsssscssccccecosses 35’ 
Iron OT @.......ccccscscsscccccccceccscccssescccccssessesessecssccceccssssesececssascsess 0 8” 
Coal No. 4......ccsccoccsccsccessccccccccccsccccccscene cosensccserccccecsccscssesceses Y 8” 
Dark Shale...........scccccccsscccecscccecccrscecvcccecccesccccensccccencee sonceveeescs 807 
Limestone........-.ccccssscccosssccessssscssncscce cosscssce cesses ssccessencesssceesees 3 
Coal No. 8...........cccsccsceccescaccnccecececccccseesconcesscscesecsececscsescsssecees 3’ 
Fire Olay..........ssccccsscsccscscvccccsccccccnccnscssssascces cases sonsen senses sesees 5-8’ 


The interval from the Upper Clarion coal to the Upper Freeport 
limestone in this section is 159. In the section previously given, the 
same interval is 162’. 

The Lower Freeport coal becomes a valuable seam for a small area 
below New Lisbon, where it is known as the Whan coal. It here 
reaches a thickness of 4 to 5 feet. From this point to the Ohio river 
it is found in all of the hills, generally as a bituminous coal of 2’ or 
less in thickness, but often as a mass of bituminous shales, 6’ or 8’ in 
thickness. Newberry notes this fact, and he also remarks upon the 
great steadiness of the white limestone and its overlying coal (Upper 
Freeport) between New Lisbon and the Ohio river. (Geol. of Ohio, 
vol. III, p. 110. 

The intervals between several of the elements expand rather rapid- 
ly to the eastward, and the whole section has gained from 50 to 75 feet 
before the valley of Little Beaver is reached. Along the sides of this 
deep furrow, frequent exposures of all the leading elements are found. 

The true interpretation of the long sections furnished here, aside 
from the recognition of the Freeport Group, which seems never to have 
been misunderstood, was first given by White, in his report on the Ohio 
line (Q 2, p. 263, et al.) By a series of closely connected sections he 
followed both the Freeport and the Kittanning groups, the latter in- 
cluding also the Ferriferous limestone, from their typical and full devel- 
opment in Pennsylvania to the mouth of the Little Beaver, and thence 
up this valley for miles of fairly consecutive outcrop. A few of his 
sections will be repeated here to show the uniformity and reliable char- 
acter of the leading strata. 
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At Fredericktown, where the Middle Fork unites with the Little 
Beaver, he finds the following section (Q 2, p. 272) : 





1, Mahoning Sandstone—massive, pebbly...........cccscsescescrecceeoess 35’ 
2. Shales and fire-clay..........cccccsccccsscccccccsscses cosscsccececees cscccccce OO” 
8. Freeport Upper Limestone (White Limestone). ..........ccccess0 8 
4. Ochery Shales ................cscosccsscsscseccccecsceccccses sscesccsscccecsscees 407 
56. Bituminous Shales (Freeport Lower Coal).......... cocccsan senses 10’ to 15/ 
6. Outcrops of massive sandstone.............. Lensansnnsnsnsssnnssuenansnsne 1007 
7. Ore bearing Shales—dark............ccscsssccscscscccvscsccsccesesece secs ses 107 
8. Kittanning Coal................ssccsscscccee cocsscsccscses: coosecceeseces. seseee 2’ 6” 


(From Kittanning Coal to horizon of Upper Freeport Coal, 170/.) 


One and a quarter miles.above Fredericktown, a still clearer seo- 
tion was found. (Q 2, p. 274.) 





1. Mahoning Sandstone—massive.............scorccssscere secscecesescees . 80 
2. Fire-clay...........0000020000 sccvcscccccccsce sannanonaneunenanennnnnnsnensenenene 3 
8. Freeport Upper Limestone...............cscscscsces senses senses sccscscscnss 2 
! 4. Shales, sandy .......cecsceccsssccsscccsscscccvscscessavccscescesssesecces sees - 45 
iv 5. Freeport Lower Coal { Kituminous Shale 10 \ 10° 8” 
: \ 6. Freeport Sandstone. ...........ccscsscccccssssccccssccnsceccccsscssscsscesceses 85’ 
| 7, Comcealed.......cccccccscocsccsccccccssccscserersscscsccsces sasnnnennsssennensnsens 17 
IE 8. Kittanning Coal, smut ....... ...cccccescsscsscsces coccseceeccecerscsssesenes 8 
| A | 9. Fire-clay...........00000000000n00onnonuonne sunnunnensnnnnnnsununnnn naroronnonnane 10 
i; | 10. Sandstone and Sandy Shalen......eneseee sssssssssssssssseseessencssess 55’ 
“N 11, Ferriferous Limestone, represented by dark, calcareous shale 
filled with fossils...............ccescsssssccccsccscsececes nonennsenerre 5 


(From Ferriferous Limestone to horizon of Upper Freeport Coal, 225 feet. 
From Kittanning Coal to Upper Freeport, 155 feet.) 


Another section was obtained 5 miles below Fredericktown, and 2% 


7 miles from the Ohio (Q 2, p. 266.) 
M | 1. Mahoning Sandstone—maseive, conglomeritic. 
| | 2. Freeport Upper Coal—irregular. 
i 8. Freeport Upper Limestone and Fire-clay ..........sseccosscccveccccdence 9% 
a] 4. Shales, sandy, dark...........sssccccssessssssccescssssssccesceesen snonannensnenennn 35’ 
B. Bituminous Shale...............ccescsccsccccscscescnscs soscccccscescvcccssnecceces 10 
ye 6. Lower Freeport Coal .......sssseosussnssnnsnnsnnnnnnnnnurssnnnnnnene anssnnarsnen 1’ 
| | 7. Fire-clay and Shale—sandy...............ssscoscsssscssesesccssscserccvecsees . 6 
ay 8. Freeport Lower Limestone. ...........scccce-scecesccscecceccnscscncscscseees - 3 
9. Freeport Sandstone and sandy Shales ................sseccccccescssvecsees 707 
| | 10. Shales, dark, with plants .....s:.csccssscscsssecssessececsee sesscseseceeceeessess 5 
4 11. Darlington (Middle Kittanning) Coal...........sccsssssccssssscee sess on 1 67 
12, Concealed ........scesccssecsssercsscevceesevesstesscsssssonsesoescecsconeees 25’ 
18. Kittanning Coall...........s.ccccccccoccscccscscecccvecccsccsenesscees cocseccceseccs 2 


(From Kittanning Ooal to Upper Freeport Coal, 160 feet.) 
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An important section is found at the mouth of the Little Beaver 
(Q 2, p. 263.) 


1. Mahoning Sandstone... .........csscsssscce csscsccccccesescescec cesses sccesecscees 80 
2 Concealed........c..cosscorocssscscescsees osccsseescees eo cccceceneseecceees 10 

8. Shales, SANCY...........cccecccccccscccscccncecccssssesccnncsscssescsscess PRPFFPPRPER 35’ 
4. Ore bearing shales, dark, bituminous Oesnnnsuonsnssonsnssssnnrssenensee owe 8 

5. Freeport Lower Coal, thin, impure ..............ccccsccectscesssccccsessees (107 
6. Shales, sandy ......... PIPPIPFPPERFFRERE PEPFEPPFFPRPEPFEURRRPERRRERPRRRR BERFFRER nn 20/ 
7. Freeport Sandstone—maasive............. ee ccenccccecscees onnuau namen ssenee „ 50 
8. Shales, sandy .........cccccesecsrccccsscssccescesccesce sccseees coveccccecccsec cesses 15’ 
9. Coal—local..... ..... 00 on cence noes necccones seuesscnnsncses nnsseeesonedcenascos .. 1! 
10. Shales, sandy .........ccccccssseccsccccesccccccess sescscccsvesccosccccccssccssenses 20/ 
11. Darlington Coal...........ccscscssccsscsvccersccscccsscecee eocececccerssncces osses 2 
12. Fire-clay.. .... ...c.cccoccscescccscscccsscecscesscccenescnsoecs PREPUTTPPEFFPFERPERRRRRER bf 
13. Ore bearing shales, dark ......... sssccscsssoscsssvcescceccccccscecsccscccccsece 18 
14. Kittanning Coal............cccccsccssscrssccscsscsccsscssccecsecscceseccccscceses . 2 6% 
15. Fire-clay ...........sccsccseccsssoveccscccccvescocnesas snnsnnsanssssnnnnessenssnensenen 10 
16. Shales and Sandstone.............ccccssscssssccccsccccecccssceescesces nananunuree 507 
17. Ferriferous Limestone, impure, earthy and fossiliferous... ........ 1’ 


The Darlington coal No. 11, is the Middle Kittanning of some of 
the Pennsylvania geologists, and the coal, No. 9 of the section, is the 
Upper Kittanning. 

To make sure that we have in this 1 foot of earthy limestone, the 
true representative of the Ferriferous limestone, we need one more sec- 


tion. 


mouth of the Little Beaver. (Q 2, p. 260.) 
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(From Ferriferous Limestone to Upper Freeport Coal, 278 feet. From Kittan- 


Mahoning Sandstone—mas@ive .........cccecsssccccssecccccccssseses sonceves 70 
Shales .......cccssocsscscccscscesccacsevescssccesscssesesssstecsessesceesecses seecccesess 5’ 
Upper Freeport Coal..........cccsccssccsssssscsscrcssesccccersenesesveressec tere 3 
Shales and Sandstone ...........ccccccccscscsscvcevcce soscesscccssscccesscccscese 60° 
Concealed.....c.scsccccscrece sosvcsces secssevccscs ccssecccesovcesccsccecceseoss 10 
Freeport Sandstome—massive ........scsscosscccsscessecces coscscvesvecses 10% 
Darlington Coal...........ccccscscsscescosscsvessccess sees oe mnssnasssnnonnanssnensene 1’ 6” 
Shales...... ..scccscscccsccccssccavscceve senses scccestsccescovccsssene Gesensnonsenuensune 80’ 
Kittanning Coal......csccsccsscssscsccscossessscecscevccccccscccccccccosccescssecess 3 
Fire-lay .........2000000s0sessnonsssnnnsensonnnonunnunsnnsnnnonsnnnnnnssnssnsnssnnrneen 8’ 
Sandstone—somewhat Massive.......sscscssscccssccscesccescecsecarceseveece 50’ 
Buhrstone Iron Ore.......ccsescccsssccsesecssccssccccs convescctcececsccccesscocsses 0 6” 
Ferriferous Limestone...........seesssssnsennensannannnnnnenanseonennenensnnnene 15’ 


ning Coal to same, 204 feet.) 


It is found at Industry, in the Ohio valley, 5 miles above the 
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We find here the Ferriferous limestone in full force and with all 
the characteristic and valuable qualities of the stratum. The Kittan- 
ning sandstone has become much thicker than it was in our more 
northern sections, and the interval between the limestone and the Lower 
Kittanning coal is increased in this way, but the two Kittanning coals 
(Kittanning and Darlington of the section) serve to hold the section 
steady. Both are universally known and are opened on almost every 
farm. The Kittanning coal is known chiefly in connection with the 
great bed of fire-clay that it covers. It is termed on this account, the 
“Potters’ Vein,” and also by reason of its impure quality, the “Sulphur 
Vein”. The middle Kittanning or Darlington coal is a thin seam, but 
it is everywhere esteemed on account of its excellent quality. It is 
known as the “Block Coal” through the valley. 

In connection with the last section, an observation of White’s is 
well worth repeating here. He says: “The sudden and rapid variations 
which the Ferriferous limestone often undergoes are here well illus- 
trated. At the quarry, we see it 15 feet thick, only a few thin partings 
of shale separating the different layers. As we follow it along the steep 
bluff of the river, all the time perfectly exposed, we see the layers be- 
come arenaceous and shaly. In 400 yards it has entirely disappeared, 
except an impure layer at the top, 6 inches thick, exhibiting the “cone- 
in-cone” structure. There can be no mistake about the change, for the 
exposure is perfect between the two points, and the limestone is seen 
graduating into, and being replaced by sandy shales.” (Q 2, p. 262). 

The sudden disappearance of the Ferriferous limestone has always 
been a source of perplexity to those who have had to do with this stra- 
tum and with its horizon where the limestone has disappeared, and 
while the instructive example just quoted does not enable us to account 
for the surprising change, it is certainly a great advantage to find one 
section adequately laid open in which the change is accomplished. It 
is more important to learn how the horizon of the limestone can be fol- 
lowed after the limestone has disappeared. For the sagacious observa- 
tions that nave taught us this secret, we are indebted to the work of 
White in Beaver and Lawrence counties. (Reports Q and Q 2.) 

Since leaving the valley of the Middle Fork, we have found but 
little coal associated with the Ferriferous limestone (Upper Clarion), 
while the thin seam first recognized above the Leetonia coal at New 
Lisbon has been developed into a regular and important seam, which 
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appears in all of our later sections as the Darlington or Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. The Lower Kittanning coal (Leetonia seam) is seldom 
missed from the sections, but its thickness generally falls below 3 feet 
throughout the Little Beaver valley. These two coals, the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning, hold, in the Ohio valley, about the same relations 
toeach other that the Upper Clarion and Lower Kittanning hold at 
New Lisbon. The numbers by which these two coals are designated at 
New Lisbon, 3 and 4, have accordingly been shifted to the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning in the Ohio valley. The first of these numbers, 3, 
has been raised from the Lower Mercer horizon to the Lower Kittan- 
ning coal, resting temporarily at Leetonia on the Upper Clarion. The 
second number, 4, has been made to do more varied service. Origin- 
ally fixed upon the upper limestone coal (Gray or Putnam Hill), we 
find it next assigned to the Canfield Cannel (Upper Clarion, which has 
no regular number in the Ohio classification). When this seam emer- 
ges from the Canfield dividing ridge as it is followed southward, its old 
number, 4, is given to the Lower Kittanning that now comes into the 
section, and it is for a time known as No. 3. A similar slipping up- 
ward of the numbers takes place once more in the valley of the Little 
Beaver, as has been already shown where the Lower Kittanning be- 
comes coal No. 3 and the Middle Kittanning becomes No. 4. 

Coming down the Ohio Valley from the mouth of the Little 
Beaver, we hold the section found there unbroken and unchanged to 
the mouth of Yellow Creek and beyond. That the “ Clay Vein coal ” 
or “Sulphur Vein ” of Smith’s Ferry and above, is the “Clay Vein,” 
“ Potters’ Vein” and “Sulphur Vein” of East Liverpool and Wells- 
ville, and the “Creek Vein” and “ Potters’ Vein” of Yellow Creek 
and Linton, is called in question by no one. The openings to the clay- 
bed are so closely connected, and in some parts of the field so nearly 
continuous, and the entire section of the elements involved is so thor- 
oughly characteristic, that though the levels of the beds are sometimes 
changed by the low anticlinal axes or folds that pass through this por- 
tion of the State, the identity of the beds is never shaken nor invali- 

dated. That the Clay Vein coal of Smith’s Ferry is the Lower Kit- 
tanning coal of Western Pennsylvania is as well settled as any fact in 
the geology of the Upper Ohio Valley. The extension of the Pitts- 
burgh coal into Ohio is in no wise more certainly determined than that 
of the Lower Kittanning coal. The identity of the “ Creek Vein” or 
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No. 3 of Newberry in the Ohio Valley and in the valley of the Yellow 
Creek, with the Lower Kittanning coal, furnishes an excellent and 
settled base for our sections. We know what is due below it and above. 
From 40’ to 60’ above it, the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone should 
be found, and from 140’ to 200’ below it, the Lower Mercer series is 
due. To reach the place of the lowest coal, we should be obliged to 
descend 100’ to 150’ below the Lower Mercer limestone. 


As to what is above the Creek Vein, there is no controversy, aside 
from the names to be given to one or two elements. The Freeport 
series extends through the hills in visible and unquestioned continuity. 


The section of the Yellow Creek Valley is so fully described by 
Newberry (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III, p. 93), that little needs to be added 
to his account. It is as follows: “ Coming into the valley of Yellow 
Creek from that of the Ohio, we find it bounded at its mouth by hills, 
rising to the height of 500 to 600 feet, which contain five workable 
seams of coal.” 

“Of the larger seams, the lowest is called the Creek Vein, because it 
lies near the level of Yellow Creek, from Linton up as far as Irondale. 
This is a coking, bituminous coal of moderately good quality, but rather 
soft and containing considerable sulphur. From 18’ to 30’ above thie, 
lies what is called the Strip Vein, from the fact that it was formerly 
worked by stripping off the soil and earth which covered its outcrops. 
The seam has an average thickness of 24 feet, and is of great excellence 
wherever it is opened in the valley. The interval between this coal 
and the Creek Vein is mainly occupied by black shale, which contains 
a notable quantity of nodular iron ore; it also contains in places a 
stratum of limestone 3’ to 4’ in thickness. About 50’ or 60’ above the 
Strip Vein at this point occurs another seam, which is here thin, but 
higher up the valley it attains a thickness of from 3’ to 33’, and is 
known as the Roger Vein. At a variable distance above the Roger 
Vein occurs what is known as the Big Vein, in dimensions, the most 
important seam in the valley. About 60/ above the Big Vein, the in- 
terval being filled with black and gray shale, sandstone, and a bed of 
limestone, occurs a coal seam known here as the Groff Vein, from 4’ to‘ 
5’ in thickness, of very good quality.” 
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“The coal seams enumerated in the above sketch are supposed, 


in une manuracture or Nre DFICK, sewer-pipe and terra-cotta ware, which 
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No 2 of Newberry in the Ohio Valley and in t 
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“The coal seams enumerated in the above sketch are supposed 
3 


No. B....2220002e0unoennensnnnnanonnnnsunnannansnornsnnnssnnnenunanunannansennunnne Creek. 
No. Aceesenear socscccscsceccscccccessceccs verses cecceeaes cones nussnnnnnsnnsnnnnn Strip. 
NO. 5 .ccscecscesccesscscsscccsscosvsccessccnsscsesceescnerecsesenceecssnscoos sevens Roger. 
No. 6.... ..ccccccsccercccccccccssccsscsccsscescesccscescnssscssecscasssenecs sonne: Big. 
No. Versasoenunonsanseese soccer scsscessscscccsses senses esscscecscossecssssessesoes Groff. 


ı lower group: of coals.” 

Two sections, taken respectively near the mouth of the creek and at 
wmoondsville, exhibit these facts, Fig. XIII: 

By comparing the sections in Fig. XIII, with the general section 
awrence county, Penn., Fig. II, or with the actual sections at New 
hton and Smith’s Ferry, Figs. III and IV, it will be seen that they 
lm sufficiently close accord, and interpretation would be superfluous. 
At the mouth of Yellow Creek, we are nearly due south of the 
& at which our sections were begun. The distance is about 33 
®. In the horizontal section, Fig. XIV, the connections and con- 
ty of the seams as now described are roughly represented. The 
arches that traverse the series at several points are not accurately 
gated in the section, except as the varying dip may suggest their 
flons. The numbers used to designate the several elements, have 
ling to do with any system of numbering or designating the coal 
[5 


THE STEUBENVILLE SHAFT COAL. 


From the mouth of Yellow Creek, a line of sections along the hills 
iborder the Ohio Valley carries us to Steubenville. The sections can 
lowed on the appended sketch map of Jefferson county. The distance 
"miles; the direction a trifle east of south. The prevailing dip is 
ke southward, but the region is traversed by one or more low folds, 
sh produce some irregularity in this respect, a strong, westerly ele- 
showing at one point. ° 

For the most part the sections are easy to interpret and free from 
iguity and question. The Lower Kittanning coal with its heavy 
valuable bed of clay, makes an easily recognized base for most of 
on, The clay is the basis of a very extensive and thriving business 
he manufacture of fire brick, sewer-pipe and terra-cotta ware, which 
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FIGURE X 


SECTIONS. A, AT-LINTON,MOUTH OF YELLOW CREEK, 
B AT HAMMONDSVILLE 
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extends along the valley for more than half of the distance to be trav- 
ered. ‘The coal is known as the Clay Vein, the Potters’ Vein, the 
Sulphur Vein and the Creek Vein. Above it lies the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal, here known as the Strip Vein or the Block Vein. The seam 
is thin, bat its quality is generally excellent, and it is worked in many 
small mines. The interval between the two Kittanning coals ranges 
from 18’ to 30’, but the average would not be much more than 20 feet. 

A seam not before reported makes its appearance in almost all of 
these sections. It lies about 40 feet above the last named seam, and in 
accordance with the Pennsylvania notation may be designated as the 
Upper Kittanning coal. It is commonly called the 18-inch vein, and 
though thin, is opened in many local banks for household supply. Its 
quality is good. 

The main coal of the valley is, however, the Lower Freeport seam, — 
which is here known as the Roger Vein. The interval between it and 
the Clay Vein ranges from 86 to 140 feet, and averages about 110 feet. 
This seam is of fair thickness, viz., 3 to 4 feet throughout a good deal of 
territory, and the quality is also good. It is always underlain with its 
limestone. 

The Upper Freeport coal, the Big Vein of Salineville and the Yel- 
low Creek Valley, has but a very sparing development south of Yellow 
Creek. A “ blossom ”’ frequently marks its place, and its limestone is 
sometimes met, but the coal itself has not been found south of Yellow 
Creek Station. . 

The Brush Creek coal, which is the Strip Vein of Salineville and 
the Groff Vein of the lower Yellow Creek Valley (Newberry’s No. 7, 
throughout this region) is a much more constant element. It is worked 
at a number of points, and is everywhere of good quality. Its elevation 
above the Clay Vein ranges from 192 to 225 feet, giving an average of 
207 feet for the sections measured. 

Two other elements are reached in many of the sections, viz., the 
Crinoidal limestone and the Pittsburgh coal. The former lies at an 
average distance of 320 feet above the Lower Freeport coal (Roger | 
Vein), and of 430 feet above the Lower Kittanning. The Pittsburgh 
coal at the most northerly point that it reaches in the State, viz., in 
Saline township, at the southernmost bend of Yellow Creek, is 468 feet 
above the Upper Freeport coal, which would make it about 530 feet 


above the Lower Freeport seam. This interval increases to the suuth- 
ward, 
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The relations of these elements to each other can be seen in the 
following diagram : 


Pittsburgh coal. ° 
Interval ........cccccssesess PEPPER Sesssnnsnnsensunnsenunnsnsnnsnusnnnnncne 175 to 225 feet. 


Crinoidal limestone. 
Interval ........ccccccecccccsesccecccssaccescccccccccsccccscccesesescsscesses 120 to 10 “ 


Interval.........cccccsecccccscccccscsecce sccccec: secs cesccsccscesccscccecs 40to 590 “ 


Imtervall.........0.ccccossessccscssccsccscscscserscscccsccecs cesesscscessees 85 to 60 “ 
Lower Freeport coal (Roger Vein). 
Interval ...........sccescssccecccsccscsccssccsscencccscccsccsescecs sees 40to 5 “ 


Upper Kittanning coal (Highteen-inch Seam). 
Imterval)........sccssscccescnsss sosscecescccsscccsccsssccnsssessscesoesees 30 to 40 “ 


Interval ..........cccsscscsssce scscsccccseescscnssccsceccnscessesse sosces 18 to 90 “ 
Lower Kittanning coal (Clay Vein or Creek Vein). 
Kittanning clay. 


The first section taken along this line is one mile below the mouth of 
Yellow Creek. The Middle Kittanning coal here lies at railroad grade. 
The-Roger coal is opened 72 feet above it. The blossoms of the Big 
Vein and the Groff Vein are seen at the proper elevations. .The whole 
section is as follows: 


Brush Creek coal—blossom. 


Interval .......c.csscccsecesceces ecvccccses PRPFFPFPER IPFFFEPFFER 50 feet, approximate. 
Upper Freeport coal—blossom. 

Interval....... 2.00... Konnsnnsnsnunnesunnnnusansenncnsnonannsnnene 60 “ approximate. 
Lower Freeport coal. 

Interval.........scccccceesscees soccvceeee voce cecccees srsscccescee CR ne: 


Middle Kittanning coal—level of railroad. 


At Port Homer a larger section is obtained. It is as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone. 

Intervall........cssscscososcscccscccsecccsscsscsccccccensscscussccces sececccessesess 180 feet 
Coal, thin, 6 inches 

Interval .......coccocecscccscecscocces tecccsccsccccccccscsesesces PEPFPFPFRRRPRRRRR 28 3 
Brush Creek coal, Groff Vein—blossom. 

Interval .......sccccccscscscsccsscsccscnsecccsscscon sonees scsscsccessscsscosccsess 57 
Upper Freeport limestone, 2 feet. 

Interval ...........cssscsccsscscscccsccnctecvccccnceccescsensscescccsceccccceces „188 “ 


Lower Kittanning coal, 2 ft.6 in. (7 ft. below railroad). 
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As seen in the last section, the strata are rising slowly to the south- 
ward, the Clay Vein coal having risen almost to railroad grade. It is 
found level with the track, one-half mile above McCoy’s station. The 
Groff coal is worked here, 210 feet above the Clay Vein. 

Brush Creek coal. 

Interval..........cccccsccesrcsscscsccccscccesccesesecsoescsces cesses snnnnnnneresen 210 feet. 

Lower Kittanning coal. 


Near McCoy’s Station, at Einsinger’s Hill, the following elements 
occur : 


Crinoidal limestone, 4 fee 


Interval...........ccccosscsorssscscccessccsccrsscscscescscrsscsccscccssecesssecses 278 feet. 
Lower Freeport coal, once mined here. 
Interval ...........ccsccsssesssccesssesonscscsscnsees senscsces secescece sescasens „120 “ 


Lower Kittanning coal, 8 ft. 


One-half mile below McCoy’s, at Porter, Miner and Co.’s works, 
we find the Clay Vein 8 feet above the railroad. The following section 
section was obtained here: 


Brush Creek coal, outcrop. 


Intervall.........cssccccssssscscsscccceccsvesccccnscsceceseccsecccecscassecececeeses 72 feet. 
Coal (LowerFreeport?), once worked. 

Interval....... neassanansnnnunsunnnansennnnnnunsnsnannunnsnanannnsnsnnnsnesnsnenes . 717“ 
Upper Kittanning coal, 18-inch vein worked. 

Imterval ..........cccccscsvecscscssscsccsvcsccscnsscecccccsccececs cececececcesestes 63. “ 


Lower Kittanning coal, 2 ft. 6 in. 


From near this point the southerly dip, which has been interrupted 
for a few miles, is resumed and the worked outcrop of the Lower Free- 
port coal is seen to fall off rapidly to the southward. The coal seam 
which is marked with a question may possibly be the Upper Freeport, 
but with such facts as we have to judge from, it is more like to be the 
Lower Freeport seam, but the interval is excessive. 

At Freeman Brothers Clay Works, #-mile below McCoy’s Station, 
the Clay Vein and Roger Vein are both worked. The interval is 
106 feet. 


Lower Freeport coal. 
Interval ........cecsccscccssseces VPFPPPFRFRPRE .ensnsnnsunnnnonnensauennsnsnunnensne 106 feet. 
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At the Calumet Clay Works, at Elliotteville, we find an excellent 
section comprising among other elements the following: 


Coal— 
Upper Clay seam. _ 
Interval ......ccccsccscssscsccscccsccsccccsssascsccccsssesccccscscnccssessecvesses 51 feet. 
Brush Creek coal, 8 ft. 8 in., once mined. 
Interval .......0..cccccsecssseceee Gennnnsunnnunens sonnsceesecces sescescsvoes cesses 120 © 
Lower Freeport coal, 3 ft., mined. . 


Lower Kittanning coal, 8 ft. } mined 
Kittanning clay, 8 ft. 


The shaft sunk at the works to reach the lower bed of clay, which 
was first found at Walker’s Station, gives the following record: 


Blue rOck......ccscessescoscecsscceccscsnce cesecese ececseccesesssessessenees sanseas ve 
Hard grit .......cccccscocsscoscscsscscsscncscees Lnnonsuonane anssnnssnnnsssnnsunssnncne VY 6” 
ISe1 } 2.170), 7- PORPPUPPPPPPPPPPPITTLEFFFFFERTEFTLPPFPLUPRPEPPELTFPPETEPPPREELPPPTEPPPFRLLERE 2 6” 
Gritty slate ............cccccssccsccscccscscsccssccscscsccscccssscenscesceses sesescecs 4 
Fossiliferous Kmestone (Ferriferous 7)......sssccscesscscecccscccssceccecccccees 8 6” 
Sandy slate ........ccccccocsscscsscsssssccsscsscsccsvececescescescecescccs cesses nennen y 9» 
Black Slate........csccsccsscsccssccccssccscnsccccesccece soscnsccscssceses secsencevess 0 9 
Hard gray grit ......cssccscccssccccscsses onnnnunnnennennnensensensunene seeseeseses 0 4 
Black slate............ ccccssccsecsecccscseers coscccsccnssecsssccsccooescccssesesseres 19° 6” 
Blue-black slate—micaceouß ...........-scsccsccscescecsesccncscscesscsvenes ces 14’ 
Fossiliferous limestone (Putnam Hill?).................0000000 cevcovscsecoees 1’ 
Fossiliferous slate ...........ccccesscsssscccccsscscsce nannsnnenssnnnnunnene sence 4/ 
Slate, soft, 6” coal near top (Brookville) u teccccscescesescaccnssscesecsoncs 107 
Clay, Lower Vein.........ossuo-orononsenssonsnsnunsenonsnsennnunnen aennnsen nennen 12’ 
Clay and slate...........sscccsccesscccenscccecees snannsonnnsenusansunssnsnnenssnneee 10 


thus: 


Interval ......ccccccsscscccccsccece coccecccccescccncsescecccccesceccsccccceccecescceces 54’ 
Coal ......ccccccccscscccccccccccrccccecscccccscescececcncecs scccescscecsccssecesscsecesce 0 10” 
To bottom of hole ..........cccccccecccccccce cece ssc cesses ccscsccccccsseccccccsecs 19’ 


The identification of the limestones is not made positive, but no 
good ground for objection to it is recognized. The Clay Vein coal is a 
few feet below railroad grade. 

At the works of the Great Western Fire-clay Company, half-way 
between Elliottsville and Toronto, the interval between the Clay Vein 
and Roger coal, both of which are worked, is 85 feet. The Clay Vein 
has fallen here to 40 feet below railroad grade. 
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Lower Freeport coal. 


Lower Kittanning coal. 


At Toronto (Sloan’s Station) the following section was obtained, 
in part, from the new shaft record : 


Brush Creek coal, 4 ft. formerly mined. 


Interval .......ccccccccccsccccccccccsccccccvccccenss covccscsecesccccscsesees seees 80 feet. 
Lower Freeport coal, 28 to 40 inches mined. 
Interval .......ccccccccccscccccscscscccscccccssnces secscsccceccecsescescecs recess 86 “ 


Middle Kittanning horizon, black shale. 
Middle Vein clay, 7 ft. 
Interval ......00..ccscceee sosceccscsccesses soncecsenscusesceccssaescscsceccscesess 22 “ 
Lower Kittanning coal, 8 ft. 5 in. 
Kittanning clay, 6 ft. 6 in. 


The last-named coal is about 30 feet below railroad grade. 

One mile below Toronto, near Jeddo Station, the Lower Freeport 
coal is worked, 25 feet above railroad grade. On Thomas Wells’s 
farm, half-way between Jeddo and Brown’s Station, the same coal is 
found 10 ft. above the railroad. At Brown Station, it is found near the 
level of Island Creek. It rises with the creek to the northward, and 
was formerly worked in the large way for the use of the salt wells of 
this valley. It is 77 feet below the well-known coal mined on Wm. 8. 
Finley’s farm, which, as all agree, is the equivalent of the Groff or 
Brush Creek seam. 

The Lower Kittanning seam has now gone below drainage, and 
henceforth the Lower Freeport coal will be taken as the base of the 
sections by which the continuity is to be maintained. 

At G. W. Peacher’s mill, half-way between Finley’s mines and the 
river, the Lower Freeport coal is worked. It here lies 336 feet below 
the Crinoidal limestone. 

At the mouth of Island Creek, the following section is found: 


1. Brush Creek (?) coal,................. Luosoasonssenonseneneree 1 foot 6 inches. 
2. Interval .......s.scessescccccsceccsccscccsccccscaccecssceseseacs 65 feet. 

B. Yellow limestone. ......cscccsces ssccccccscccsvccccccsscsees os 3 “6 “ 
4. Bolivar clay (and shale),.........ccccccccccosscscscecssessee 13 “ 

5. Upper Freeport limestone, nodulat..............++00 ~ 2 “ 6 —“ 
6. Imterval ........ccccccccscsesssccsevecceccsccsvenceveccccssccases 26 

7% Lower Freeport coal...........ccccccssccsecccececssccecseeses 1 “ 6 “ 
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This section is of special value, inasmuch as it shows a character- 
istic development of the Upper Freeport horizon. It seems probable 
that the yellow limestone above the clay represents the Upper Freeport 
coal. These buff limestones frequently come in upon the horizons of 
the coal seams, apparently replacing them. The clay is the non-plastic, 
greenish fire-clay, so characteristic of the horizon. It has been worked 
here in years past, the brick made from it having a good reputation. 
The clay takes its name from Bolivar, Pa., where it has long been mined 
and worked. The limestone below is in all respects characteristic Upper 
Freeport limestone. 

The Island Siding Brick Works, a short distance below Brown’s 
Station, are working a clay and shale that comes from above the upper 
limestone, but they have also used the hard clay between the limestones. 
The chief objection to this clay is that nuggets of limestone occur in it 
which can be kept out of the worked product only by great care. 

Crossing the river from Toronto, we find on the West Virginia 
side the same general section that we have been following. , 

At Freeman and Co.’s Works, the following section was obtained : 


1. Brush Creek coal, Groff vein.. ............ csssscssscsscecenscnsnsesscess 3’ 6" 
2. Interval......oussssesssonsnessonsnnnsnnnnnnnonnen cescscscsaseces cose: soseseensees 51’ 
3. Limestone, in place of Upper Freeport coal (?) ........... aeaees - 2 
4. Shales with ore balls.................00s0000s0sennnensononnsnanunnnnnnn nennen 3’ 
5. Non-plastic clay (Bolivar ?).........sscccssocsscssceee nasnnenssnnesnenunen 6 
6. Shale and sandrock, Upper Freeport........... Lensensnennnensnsunnenn 34’ 
7. Lower Freeport coal, Roger Vein ..........csccscecscscessosecsccseseens 2 6” 
8. Fire-clay ...........ccccssccseee ccssccsscscscesecscsccssossesses coves seccseesees 3 
9. Sandrock and sandy shale, Lower Freeport. ..........c..scees sesere 69’ 
10. Coal, 18” vein or Middle Kittanning ...............scsscsscsssecccsseas 2’ 
11. Fire-clay ............cc0ssecesccccccece ssscecees secces senses csccnsesessceseseseoses 2 
12. Sandrock and shale..............0..0. sssscscoscserscesccceseseccnccnscavees 49 
13. Lower Kittanning coal, Clay Vein.............ccccccssececsereceseress 2’ 
14. Kittanning clay, mined_...........sussossssosnnsssonsonsnnonnsenssnnnnnnee 6 
15. Concealed to river ....... z.essoesssoesounzononnnnnnnsnnnsnnnnnnsnnnenensenenn 47’ 


At W. B. Freeman’s Clay Works, the Middle Kittanning or Strip 
Vein coal comes in to the section, as follows: 


1. Lower Freeport sandstone, exposed...........cccceseeee sccscenes nen 25’ 
Coal, 1’ 0 

2. Middle Kittanning coal (Strip Vein) | Slate, 0 1” PRRPPPRRRER 2 7 
Coal, 1’ 6” 

8. Fire-clay and concealed ..............csssccssssscsssccsccsscccsccessescacees 27 

4. Lower Kittanning coal (Clay Vein).............scscscscsscensceeceeees 2 

5. Kittanning clay ............sssssssoscssccscessccscsccscca sevens coseeoees unsre 6 
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From the point last named to the mouth of King’s Creek, 1% miles 
below, the two lower coals hold the same relative position as that just 


given. | 
At Porter & Co.’s Brick Works, the Lower Freeport coal is also 
found. The section is as follows: 


1. Lower Freeport coal.............cccccccsscecccsscsccccsscscnscssnscnsesseece 8 6” 
2. Interval ...........ccc-cccescccecscccssconsccarsccces sossse senceecesssccccsocess „ 60’ 
8. Middle Kittanning coal, Strip Vein..............0ssscscccssesccsceeses | 9 
4. Interval ........s0.ccecsecccssscceccrsscsssssecssssssssesssesses sessees seseetes 807 
5. Lower Kittanning coal ............ .scsssssscsescssscneccsssccseeeve cesses 8/ 
6. Kittanning clay...............cccsccoseressescoscessccsccsesccsscssssccsesees 6 


This point is about $ mile above the mouth of King’s Creek. The 
Roger coal is worked at many points in this valley, and is quite widely 
known as the King’s Creek coal. It can be traced on every farm. | 

At the Tarr Brothers’ farm, 2 miles above the mouth of the creek, 
the following satisfactory section was found : 


1. Crinoidal limestone .........ccccsssccess ssvcscccsscssccccccsccssccesssceces 1’ 
2. Shales, sandy shales, and... ssssscesssecseseeesesesess 218/ 
8. Sandrock, partly concealed 
4. Brosh Creek limestone..............cccsccsscscsscesccscscsces soscessonees 1’ 
5. Sandy shale and sandrock ..........cccscssccsccessccscscccnscscessccesess 52’ 
6. Bituminous shale ..............csccscescsscscccscscscerccccscsces senses sceces 0 3” 
7. Shale and flre-clay .............c.ccssssssescccecscscscnsscescesscnsensconss - 2 
8. Limestone, place of Upper Freeport coal ............00.-sesesseeees 1’ 4” 
9. Non-plastic fire-clay (Bolivar), in pockets..............0.scssseseees 5’ 
10. Shale with calcareous nodules and clay ...........escsesersseseeee . 4 
1l. Shrale............csscessccccccccsvccscccccccscscescssascascsses scnsese anenenenen 20’ 
Bone coal,0 6” ‘ 
12. Lower Freeport coal Fe a 7 unrosnssssnsnanssnensnsnee 4’ 87 
Coal, 1’ 0 
18. Fire-clay and concealed to creek.............cccsssscsecsscssccerscnens 23’ 


The Lower Freeport limestone is also shown at intervals along ıhe 
creek. The coal ranges from 3 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. Its structure, as given 
above, is modified somewhat in different mines. A mine, # mile below 
the Tarr Brothers’ mine, shows the following structure: 


Bone Coal .....cccccccscsscccccccssccsccccccceccccsceeessccssccsescecesscccsececscocess 0 67 
Coral ........0c00 cescecce soscescovcesceccvccscece sesscsece tenses cecscsscecescensssccoess 2? 0 

Slate ........ccccseccccees cveccvcsscecccscccsessecses ccerecsesccseccccescccee sonnsunee 0 27” 
Coral .......cccccscscccsce-cvccescccscccssessescecece socseesacces seeveesecccecescccscscse 1’ 2” 
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The seam can be followed ap the stream by numerous openings as 
faras Taylor’s Mills. It is here reduced to 2 ft. in thickness, and lies 
between the Upper and Lower Freeport sandstones. 

One more section in which the Clay Vein coal occurs can be found 
on the West Virginia side of the river. At Thompson and Miller's 
brick-yard, jast below the mouth of King’s Creek, the Lower Kittan- 
ning horizon appears for the last time above the river level. The sec- 
tion is as follows: 


1. Shales, exposed ..............csccscocsccccscsecs scscccoscescsccscssscesees sencceces 10’ 
2. Tower Freeport coal, King’s Creek seam..............sscccssssessevssees - 
8. Sandy shales and sandrock (L. F. sandstone, etc.) .............s0sesee 95’ 
4. Middle Kittanning coal, Strip Vein................ssscscessessssceccesceeses 8” 
5. Fire-clay ..........c-ccccccsccsssccsssccscscscscevscesescsccsnssscsessescases sesessences 4/ 
6. Shale and sandrock............... dense ccecercnssescescesensessesscsseeccoes cosees 17” 
7 Lower Kittanning coal, Clay Vein......... 01.000. ssssosscessccsccsecceecnse 2 
8 Kittanning clay, mined ...........ccccsescee > sccssscccecsssescescsseesscsecoses 8” 
9. Concealed to low water ............cc-csscosresssscssees aneeeces sesesceeecoeceece 4/ 


It will be profitable to recapitulate the facts pertaining to the 


Lower Freeport or Roger coal, which is here known as the King’s 
Creek coal : 


l. It ranges from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in thickness. 
2. It is a little more than 800 ft. below the Crinoidal limestone (808 ft. on the 
Tarr farm). 


8. It ranges between 90 ft. and 120 ft. above the Lower Kittanning coal. 
4. The Upper Freeport clay and limestone occur about 35 ft. above it. 


Returning to the Ohio side of the river, we find no exposures of 
the lower coals between Island Creek and Will’s Creek, but the Crinoi- 
dal limestone sweeps from hill to hill, and furnishes a constant upper 
limit for our sections. On the north bank of Will’s Creek, a half mile 
above its mouth, we find the limestone in the middle of a long section, 
which is continued downwards, by a well record reported by Newberry 
in volume III, pp. 753-4. 

The main elements are as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone, underlain by 2 ft. 6 in. coal. 


Interval ...... ......ss0ssssccsscecescesccecee tenses ecccocccesscsscsecncsscssaces 265 feet. 
Coal, near level of creek, 8 ft. reported, Brush Creek. (?) 
Interval ........ccccccocssscscccsse sonsen secsccessevccscecccesscsccees terseesecees 66 “ 


Lower Freeport coal, 4 ft., underlain by clay and limestone. 
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The Lower Freeport coal is here, as everywhere else throughout 
this region, a little more than 300 ft. below the Crinoidal limestone. 
The distance in this measurement is 331 ft. On Island Creek it was 
found to be 336 ft. On King’s Creek, on the other side of the river, 
it is 308 ft. The coal makes one more appearance in the main valley 
before it dips below the surface. Just above the mouth of the creek, it 
is found level with the river at low water. 

From this point on, Newberry’s account of it is clear and succinct. 
In vol. III, page 756, he says, “the limestone coal of the Wills Creek 
section” (the Lower Freeport of our last section) “is plainly the shaft 
coal of Steubenville. It is exposed in the bed of the Ohio just above 
the mouth of the Wills Cıeek ; is reached at the depth of 75 feet in the 
shaft of Cable and Co. ; at 80 feet in the Bustard shaft; at 172 feet in 
the boring at Stony Hollow; at 188 feet in the rolling mill shaft; at 
204 feet in Averick’s shaft; at 221 feet in Boreland’s shaft, and 234 
feet at the Mingo shaft. At Mingo, Borelands and the Bustard shaft, a 
band of nodular limestone was found just below the fire-clay, as in the 
Wills Creek boring.” But farthermore we find in the relations of the 
Crinoidal limestone, confirmatory proof of the conclusion just reached 
that the Steubenville shaft coal is the Lower Freeport or Roger seam. 
This persistent stratum is found directly above each of the following 
named shafts at Steubenville, viz., Alicanna shaft, Stony Hollow shaft, 
and Market Street shaft. In the first the interval between the shaft 
coal and the Crinoidal limestone is 313 feet, in the second, it is 326, and 
in the third it is 330 feet. Gathering up all the measures that we have 
thus far found of the interval in question, we obtain the following series. 
A second column shows the interval between the Clay Vein and the 
limestone : 


At south bend of Yellow Creek.......c0......scsssossscccscsccccerees #342’ 427 
At Port Homes. ........scsscscsccscscscscccscscscscccsescoscsssecssetscssess *828 417 
At McCoy’s Btation............cccsccrcsccscscccccccscecsccsseccsecesseeees 278 =— 401” 
At Peacher’s Mills, Island Creek .............csecccescscocensconsees 336/ _ *446/ 
At King’s Creek..........ccsccsscsscscscsececscsccscccccssccsscessscccoeses 306 *408 
At Wills Creek............. cee secscecesceceee sees sescsecenscsscsscscesecs 3317 
At Alicanna shaft, Steubenville..........ccccossssssecescscsscscscece 813’ 
At Stony Hollow shaft...............,ssccsccsccssscscsccseescssecs cesses 326/ 
At Market Street sharft...........cccccssscsssscsvscscscccs sescsseessccees 330’ 


* The figures marked with an asterisk were not obtained from the measurement of single section 8 
but by combining two sections from the same vicinity. 
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:, . These figures show the steadiness of the sections as a whole. There 
je more play in some of the intervals than is usual, but in the large 
way the surprising regularity that characterizes the rest of the Ohio 
coal field, appears here also. 

The facts are represented to the eye in the accompanying plate, 
Jig. XIV A. | | 

_ The place-tbus given to the Steubenville shaft seam in the Ohio 
series of coals differs from that previously assigned to it. Newberry 
gtroagly inclines to the view that the Steubenville seam is the Upper 
Freeport, though he does not consider the question demonstrated. He 
seems to count the Groff or Brush Creek seam as the only competitor of 
the Upper Freeport for this place, but why the claims of the Roger or 
Lower Freeport seam should have been overlooked until now, it is not 
easy to see. The Roger seam corresponds better in every way in the 
‘matter of intervals, as all can see, but undue stress need not be laid on 
this point, because of the fact that the interval between the Upper and 
Lower Freeport horizons in this region does not exceed the play of the 
sections reported. 

The Roger coal is a persistent seam through the district, across 
Which our sections have carried us. Mines are opened in it for almost 
@very mile of the interval between Yellow Creek and Island Creek, 
where it falls to the drainage level. On the other hand, the Upper 
Freeport coal does not appear as a mineable seam at a single point in 
this interval. 

The interval between the Roger and the Groff coals is shorter at 
the end of this line of sections than it was at the beginning, it is true, 
but the change is progressively accomplished. At Hammondsville, the 
Measurement is 125 feet. At McCoy’s it is 85 feet, at Toronto 80 feet, 
@t Island Creek 77 feet, and at Wills Creek 65 feet. The principal 
@hange has been accomplished in a part of the field where there is no 

te in regard to the elements. 

It cannot be objected that the Roger coal is not a seam of sufficient 
thickness to represent the Steubenville coal, for it rises to 5 feet on 
King’s Creek, while the Steubenville shaft coal falls to 28 inches at 

ingo, In any case the Roger coal is the thickest as well as the 
Steadiest seam that is to be found in all the region to the north of Steu- 
bearille. 

No argument can be raised against the identification on the score 
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of quality. The average of the Roger coal is not as good as the best of 
the Shaft coal, but there is no other seam that would ifare better in such 
a comparison. It is also true that as poor a quality is found in some of 
the shaft seam mines as in any of the mines of the Roger coal, outside 
the limits of the shaft seam field. 

It may be objected that the coals reported below the Steubenville 
coal in shafts and well records cannot be as satisfactorily accounted for 
on this identification as on that previously given. The objection has 
but little weight. If all the facts of the series that lie open to-day can 
be harmoniously adjusted, we need not allow the obscure and often dis- 
torted sections of well records to perplex us overmuch. But there are 
no serious difficulties to be reconciled. The first coal seam found below 
the shaft coal comes in very well, as far as interval is concerned, for the 
Upper Kittanning or 18-inch seam. The intervals as recorded are 28 
feet in the Alicanna shaft, 44 feet in the Rolling Mill shaft, 45 feet in 
the McElroy well, 54 feet in the Market Street test well, and 52 feet in 
the Mingo well. The reported thickness does not agree as well. This 
is given as 4 feet, cannel coal, in the McElroy well, and as 2% feet at 
several other points. It is reported “thin” in the Mingo well. The 
Upper Kittanning seam nowhere shows 23 feet in its outcrops. 

The second seam below the Shaft coal is reported at 80, 92 and 98 
feet, respectively, in three wells. If these figures stand for the same 
seam, it could be either the Middle or Lower Kittanning, without doing 
violence to the sections obtained elsewhere. 

As to the coal seam, 3 ft. 9 in. thick, reported 139 feet below the 
Shaft coal in the Mingo boring, it is scarcely worth while to essay an 
identification. There are seıms enough to compete for the place. A 
fairly probable determination would make the 80 to 100 feet coal the 
Middle Kittanning or Strip Vein, and 139 feet seam, the Lower Kit- 
tanning or Clay Vein. In any case, there are more coal seams shown 
in vertical section ut Steubenville than at any other point in Ohio, as 
far as is now known. 

In view of the facts that have now been presented, the place of the 
Steubenville Shaft seam in the series is counted definitely settled. It 
is the Lower Freeport coal of the general section, and the Roger seam 
of the Ohio and Yellow Creek valley. 

The credit for working out the essential facts in this demonstration 
belongs to F. W. Sperr, M.E., an assistant on the survey. 
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THE Coax SEAMS OF THE Bic SANDY CREEK VALLEY. 


Returning from the Ohio Vallev to the northern margin of the 
coal field, we shall find the most advantageous line of sections along 
and in the vicinity of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad. 


The series last described can be followed up Yellow Creek to 
Salineville with unmistakable distinctness, as so well shown by New- 
berry (vol. III, p. 100). It is lost in the Yellow Creek Summit of the 
railroad, but its upper members promptly reappear on the northern side 
of the divide as soon as their level is reached. Newberry’s description 
and reference of the coal seams found t> the northward can be quoted 
and adopted without qualification. It is as follows: 


“ Going north from Salineville toward New Lisbon, the road passes 
over a divide of which the summit is 350 ft. above Salineville Sta- 
tion. . . . Descending the divide toward the north, and coming 
down into the valley of the West Fork of Little Beaver, near Gaver 
Post-office, we find the shales of the Barren Measures succeeded below 
by a heavy sandrock and two coals, the upper 2 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. thick, 
of excellent quality, and resembling the Salineville Strip Vein (No. 7). 
The second seam, some 60 ft. lower, is not well shown where first seen, 
but further down the stream, toward and at West Point, both these 
coals outcrop and are worked at numerous localities. Beneath the lower 
one, which is five feet in thickness, and separated from it only by the 
fre-clay, is a limestone. This coal can be traced north and east from 
this point to the limits of the county, and is distinctly recognized 
everywhere as the Big Vein. It is our Coal No. 6, the Upper Freeport 
coal of Pennsylvania.” 


The Upper Freeport coal and limestone can be followed westward 
from Gaver’s Post-office to Millport on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad. The interval between the coal and limestone elowly increases 
to the northwest until a maximum of 25 ft. is reached. The coal dis- 
appears temporarily near the railroad, but the limestone is found here 
about 6 ft. above the level of the track. At Kensington, the coal 
comes in again, and the limestone is found 25 ft. below it. It was 
formerly quarried here from the bed of the canal. From this point 
northwards the coal is frequently opened. At Rochester Station it has 
been mined for a number of years by William Somerville. The sec- 
tion here is as follows: 
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1. Heavy sandrock ............00+ cscs secscscesccscecceces 
Coal, 17 6” to 4’ B 6” 
2. Upper Freeport coal { Shale, 17” to 777 
Coal, 27’ to 17 4” 
8. Fire-clay and shale................ccscscssssscssscscccscssscscceseccseccees - 25 
4. * Upper Freeport limestone (?).........cccccoscsscscccscccccccccccecs 17-8 
5. Shhale................sescscccsecsccsccecccescceees se senses carcee seerevccscecescoes Y 
6. Coal outcrop, canne). 


Whether No. 6 in the section represents the Lower Freeport coal 
is uncertain, as this element has but a feeble development throughout 
this region, though its limestone is frequently found, but it may be so 
counted provisionally. On the south side of the divide, the two Kittan- 
ning coals are found at 125 ft. and 150 ft. approximately below the 
Upper Freeport coal. A boring made by Mr. Somerville at Rochester 
shows two seams that hold the exact places of the Kittanning coals, 
the section being continued downwards from the cannel coal last named: 


7. Sandstone, shale and fire-elay.............0..... -gevacacoecees BPPFEFFER 86 
8. Middle Kittanning or Darlington Coal............0ccscsssccsesseeees 2” 6” 
9. Shale, Cte........0.....:ccccccssrsccssessccescreeeces Kanssssnsansanssenonussone 88’ 

10. Lower Kittanning coal, hard and clear ...........sccsscevsscscosoees 2’ 6” 


The same facts can be represented in another form: 


Upper Freeport coal (118 ft. interval). 
Middle Kittanning (?) coal (40 ft. interval). — 
Lower Kittanning (?) coal. ; 


The last-named seam is thus seen to be 158 ft. below the Upper 
Freeport coal. In the Hammondsville section it will be remembered 
that the interval between the Lower Kittanning and the Upper Free- 
port coals is close to 150 ft. 

The elevation of the Somerville coal above Lake Erie is 585 ft. 
The Middle coal is accordingly 462 ft. at thie point, and the Lower 
coal 422 ft. above the same base. The Upper coal rises a little higher 
before it reaches the Sandy Summit where its elevation is not far below 
600 ft. As the coal now lies high in the hills, it is of course cut out by 
the Sandy Valley, which the railroad crosses, but to the northward, 
both coal and limestone are found as soon as summits are reached that 
are high enough to hold them. Both elements also hold their places 
continuously to the westward from Rochester, through Augusta and 
Brown townships of Carroll county. 


* Found in adjoining farms. 
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We may safely follow the clue farnished by the two coals disclosed 
in the boring made by Mr. Somerville at Rochester, and which have 
been identified provisionally as the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals, 
by reason of their positions in the series. 

In coming down from the Sandy Summit to Bayard, we descend 
over 100 ft. (Bayard, 503 ft, above L. E.), but not low enough to reach 
the coals reported in the Rochester boring, which are 462 ft. and 422 ft. 
above L. E. To find lower ground, we must descend the Big Sandy 
Valley. The railroad grade drops 23 ft. in reaching Minerva, 2 miles 
below Bayard (480 ft. above L. E.), and here just outside the limits of 
the corporation, on the south side of the creek, the upper of the two 
coals comes to day, with an altitude of 469 ft. above L. E. On the 
same farm (James Carson’s), the Lower coal is also found, level 
with the water, at approximately 440 ft. above L. E. The upper seam 
is being mined here at the present time. It has a thickness of 2 feet 
to 2} feet. 


SKETCH MAP STARK.'TUSCARAWAS©CARKOLL COUNTIES IN PART. 
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From Minerva to Magnolia and Mineral Point, there is not only 
no difficulty in following, but there is no possibility of losing, these two 
companion seams as they stretch along the sides of the valley. The 
upper one has been worked or at least opened for every mile, not to say 
on every farm, in the interval. The lower one is frequently opened 
and worked, and it is everywhere true to its place, from 25 to 40 feet 
below the upper seam. It is still a “Clay Vein.” It covers through- 
out the valley a heavy deposit of clay which assumes a phase of unusual 
purity and excellence about Magnolia and Mineral Point, where it has 
long been worked in the large way. 

At 60 feet below the lower seam, the well-known Gray or Putnam 
Hill limestone is found in the lower portion of the valley. It has been 
traced by borings and by shafts eastward as far as Waynesburgh, where 
it lies from 20 to 30 feet below the bed of the stream. This limestone 
covers a coal seam which has the best right to be counted Coal No. 4 of 
all the separate seams which bear this designation. 

The two seams already described as lying above it, are New- 
berry’s coals No. 5 and No. 6 of the Tuscarawas Valley series, but 
they are just as certainly the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals of the 
Pennsylvania scale, or No. 3 and No. 4 of the Yellow Creek section, 
which we have just left behind us. 

The strata lie very nearly level throughout the Sandy valley, or in 
other words, the valley extends in the direction of the line of strike, but 
there is a light dip to the south and east throughout this region gener- 
ally. The elevations above Lake Erie of the Middle Kittanning (No. 
6 of Newberry’s Tuscarawas series) through the valley are as follows: 


Feet. 
Somerville’s mine, Rochester Station, boring ............c.ccessececsesseece: 462 
Minerva and Pekin .........ccscsscccscssecsscscsssccsees soseesaccscessecsesescecess „ 469 
ONeIdA.......ccsceces soccsecscscscccecsccecsecesceces ss esceeecscees cesses ceseesses sosceseenes 450 
Malvern .......cscccovesececccscccscsccceaseveccescescecescccecsseseeees sosces cesses seace 440 
Waynesburg ........-cseccecsccesceces cence seccncceceseeersesess cesses cesses censeenes 448 
Two miles below Magnolia............... sessccscccccscecccccsccecacececvscceseeees 482 
Four miles below Magnolia, east of tunnel............... .scsseesscceceeeeees 476 
At the last station the following section is found: 
Above L. E. Ft. In. 
Shale. 
476’ Coal—“ Upper Vein,” Middle Kittanning, mined (No. 6 
of NEWDETTY).........ccccecscscccsscestorececes convenes ccescvescosens 3 


Fire-clay... ...... 0.0.00 0000000000 000000. .snasssensenansensuonsessnnsnsnnene 8 
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Above LE . Ft In. 
Slate rock ........csccscccccscsscssccccsscccscccessccccses sosscsces PEFPPPRRPRR 15 
Cyal—Eighteen-inch Vein..............ccccescesesescsesscsscesceress 1 6 
Shale ...........ssccssssesessssessseescneeeeeseccses sesessces cusses sensseeseee 22 

436 Coal—“‘ Lower Vein,” Lower Kittanning (No. 5 of New- 
berry).......0 cecccccscsccceccccccsescccsececesssccssscssessscoscscssseses 3 6 
Fire-clay, 8 ft. 8 in....... 2... scscoscssccoscccesscccscese covcsces secees 8 
Shale and sand-rock.........cccccccoccsscces soscesccsscees secesecnsees 62 
Gray limestone—Putnam Hill, fossiliferous.............s........- 1 8 
869 Oval—“ Limestone Vein,” Brookvilie seam (?) (No. 4 of 
Newberry) ..........00usss0000000 seensnsnnsennnsnnnnnnsnnnensnunuene . 5 
Level of Big Sandy. 


We have followed the line of the Tuscarawas branch of the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Railroad up to this point, using its levels to deter- 
mine the elevations of the several geological elements. The road here 
turns away from the valley of the Big Sandy, and bears to the south- 
ward. ‘Following the valley north-westward to Bolivar, we find a 
number of clear and valuable sections. 


One-half mile west of Bolivar, on the David Belknap farm, the | 
following instructive section is found : 


Above L. E. Ft. In. 
1. Drift ..............cesscoscccccscerccsccecscncsscscnssscccssesssensssosees 12 
481’ 2.7.Drab timestone, fossiliferous, Ferriferous of Penna..... 3 
B. Shale ........cccscscevsscscsccccescees sees sannsnnonsnsnensnnunnnsnenn „ 30 
449’ 4. Gray or Putnam Hill limestone ..........cccccesssccccsveecocecees 2 86 
5. Coal—“ Limestone Vein” (No. 4 of Newberry)........... 2 
6. Shale ..........cccscccccccsescccscesccscscscvassesscccscssscesceceseee os 30 
7%. Coal—Tionesta of Penna. (7), mined here (No. 38)... 3 
8. Shale .........cccccccscsvscscssccsssecsssesscscsccceccccccscasccesesesece 10 
9. Blue or Gray limestone—“ Middle Vein,” Upper Mer- 
cer (place of Coal No. 8a)......... .sscccccossceresceeecceees 2 6 
10. Fire-clay ...... ...ccsccsssececcccvcccscccscscecceccecsescccsonees scenes 8 
L1. Shale ..........:.ccceeccsscscscscnsescsseescseee senses cesensseseee sees 20 
871’ 12. Blue imestone— Lower Vein,’ Lower Mercer .......... . 6 
18. Coal, thin ...........ceccscsevoecees Lower Mercer. 
14. Shale, 6 ft.............cccsseesseees No. 3 of Newberry...... 7 9 
15. Coal, 1 ft. 6 in oo... cr 
16. Fire-clay . ........ccsccsscsse sennsnonensnensnnnnnernonnunnesesnnnsnune 6 
333/66 17. Concealed to canal..............sssssssescesssscesccoseeessseseeeees 24 


The elements of special interest in this section are Nos. 2 and 7. 
The former shows the reappearance of the}Ferriferous limestone at its 
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proper horizon, half-way between the Putnam Hill limestone and the 
Lower Kittanning coal. The phase here presented is a common one of 
the limestone throughout the interval of its unsteady development. It 
is drab-colored, bedded and not nodular, distinctly, but not abundantly 
fossiliferous. A calcareous sandstore, effervescing freely with acids, 
but not slaking after roasting, is another common phase of this horizon. 

In No. 7 of the section, we find the best exhibition of the Tionesta 
coal of Rogers in all of this region. It is worked quite extensively here 
for the supply of the country around. In the following section we find 
a somewhat greater thickness of the seam, but its value is scarcely in- 
creased thereby. The seam has a considerable development in the 
western side of Stark county. The other elements need no comment, as 
they occur in typical form and at the usual intervals. The distance 


from the Lower Mercer limestone to the Ferriferous limestone is here 


seen to be 110 feet, or a little less than the distance in Mahoning county 
where we left its last exposure (120 feet). The dip from Bolivar to the 
tunnel section is about 80 feet, the course that we have followed leading 
up the line of rise. 

Two miles northwest of Bolivar on the Joseph Hair farm and near 
the Fire-clay Works of B. M. Allison & Co., a section taking in nearly 
the same range as the last is shown. It is as follows: 


. Ft. In 
1. Gray or Putnam Hill lirmestone.........cecccssessrscovcceessesccacecccscceees 2 
2. Concealed ........ccccsosseseesscccscscasccscsscnseccssccecsssscsceces senses nennen 25 
Coal, 1 ft. 8 in. 
8. {Sate 9 in. |Tionest (No. 3b) ......csneossonsnonsonuenen seca 4 9 
Coal, 2 ft. 4 in. 
4. Concealed ......... 2.0002 s0s0onsoennnsononnnnnsannanunnsnunnsennnnnnnunaneen seas 15 
5. Dark-blue limestone, Upper Mercer.... -....... .cccccccssesscceessreesenes 3 
6. Coal, thin, 4 to 6 im. ...eesosnusnoununnnnsnunnnnusnensnensuenne secncccerecsoess 0 6 
7%. Concealed ...............cesces cesses ccnececes cesseescenes sossescsnees sevens nase 80 
8. Biue limestone, Lower Mercer ..........csssscossescscces cescesccecsccccceees 4 
9. Dark shale.........20..00 sanensnosunnnnnsnunnsnsrunnnnnnnssunansnnensensnnanunnns 2 
10. Coal, thin.........s-usosooensnnnnsnnnnennunununennonnnen onunnnsnuessnsenscsenne _ 
1l. Dark shale.............. ossonsasusnsnonunsennnnnonsnnnnansnnnnnsnnensnsnnnnnnnnne 2 
12. Fire-clay .......20002 200000400000 r00ns0nnsensnnnnnnanunnnsnnannanannsnnnnanen rennen 6 
13. Concealed .........200:22000 -cosscsee sonnunene socee concen consescescascosces nenne 20 
14. Blue limestone (occurs occasionally at this horizon)............ „1.6 
15. Concealed to canal ........rzerseonee cossece sonsesscnscscessecscnccs cocsceces 15 


The Sharon coal is found in basins near the point which we have 
now reached at a depth ranging from 125 to 180 feet below the Lower 
Mercer limestone. 
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Particular attention has been given in this review to the geology 
ofthe Big Sandy Valley, because it is here that the dislocation of the 
series has occurred which has brought so much confusion into the 
published accounts of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio. 

The points now brought out are these: 1st. The coal seams num- 
bered 5 and 6 by Newberry in the Tuscarawas Valley section can be 
followed, as all allow and as none can deny, through the Big Sandy 
Valley from Magnolia to Minerva at levels, for the upper seam, ranging 
from 480 to 440 feet above Lake Erie, the lower seam holding steady 
at 25 to 40 feet below the upper. 2d. The Lower and Upper Freeport 
coals, also numbered 5 and 6 by Newberry, in Columbiana county, 
were followed from their unmistakable and undisputed developments 
in the Yellow Creek and the Little Beaver Valleys, along the line of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, as far as Rochester Station and 
the Sandy divide. The Upper Freeport coal is the seam that is mined 
at Rochester, as all agree, and its altitude above L. E. is 570 feet. The 
Lower Freeport seam is frequently met, 30 to 40 feet below it. 3d. A 
boring made at Rochester shows the coal seams, Nos. 5 and 6 of the 
Tuscarawas series, 120 feet below the Freeport coals, numbered 5 and 6, 
to the southward. 

These facts show with sufficient clearness and certainty the dupli- 
cation of several of the numbers, and notably the numbers 5 and 6, by 
which the more important seams of the Lower Coal Measures are 
designated in Newberry’s classification, and it thus becomes apparent 
that the coal seams of the Tuscarawas Valley cannot be correlated with 
those of the Ohio Valley by their numbers. But these facts do not 
stand alone. There are other lines, entirely distinct from the points 
already made, which serve to confirm in the strongest way the conclu- 
sions that have now been reached. 

Note may be made in passing that, in character, the Freeport coals 
are quite different from the Kittanning coals below them. The Kittan- 
ning coals, though thin, are quite regular and steady. The Upper 
Freeport coal is extremely irregular and liable to “ wants,” but its 
maximum thickness is double that of the coal below. The Upper 
Freeport coal, as compared with the Middle Kittanning or lower No. 6 
throughout this region, is inferior in quality. It is divided by irregular 
slate and sulphur “ binders” as well as by its regular shale parting, but 
the lower seam shows only the regular partings. The Freeport coal is 
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also higher in sulphur as a rule, and generally higher also in ash. The 
Middle Kittanning coal is always a harder and stronger coal than the 
Upper Freeport. It is largely used as a domestic coal, whereas, the 
Upper Freeport is almost exclusively a steam coal. 


It will be remembered that in the dividing ridge near Rochester, 
between the waters of the Middle Fork of Little Beaver and the Big 
Sandy Fork of the Tuscarawas, the elevation of the Upper Freeport 
coal is between 570 and 600 feet above L. E. The coal terminates at 
this point for a number of miles along the railroad from lack of ground 
high enough to hold it, but as the dip is very light through all this 
region, as shown in the elevations already quoted of the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal, we ought to count upon finding the Freeport horizon again 
on the north side of the Sandy Valley. Newberry reports it at Moultrie, 
6 miles north of Rochester, and also at New Chambersburg and New 
Franklin on either side. At Moultrie, it is 75 feet above the railroad, 
or about 600 feet above L. E. (vol. III, p. 104). At New Chambers- 
burg, it is 629 feet above Lake Erie, according to Whittlesey. Its 
limestone accompanies it here. 


This shows the continuity of the horizon, but we need not go so 

far to reach it. It bounds the Sandy Valley from Bayard to Magnolia 
on both sides. It is especially conspicuous throughout Paris, Brown 
and Ross townships. The horizon can be followed, in fact, from this 
point to the Ohio river in unmistakable distinctness. Throughout Tus- 
carawas county, there is not an element in the scale better known than 
the Upper Freeport coal, though under another name. 


A few sections taken in Paris and Brown townships will be given 
to bring out these facts in proper light. In Paris township we can 
avail ourselves of the levels of the Connotton Valley Railroad to some 
extent. | 

The Kittanning coals, Lower and Middle, are both shown at Osna- 
burg (Nos. 5 and 6 of the Tuscarawas series). The Middle Kittanning 
coal has been long and extensively worked here. Its elevation above 
L. E. is 618 feet, and the Lower Kittanning coal is but 15 to 18 feet 
below it. The Putnam Hill limestone comes in at its proper horizon 
one mile to the northward, and the Ferriferous limestone is represented 
30 feet above it, by a calcareous sandstone. Following the railroad to 
the southward, the Osnaburg coal is easily traced by frequent mines to 
Robertsville, Paris township, where also the Lower Kittanning coalis 
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tund, with the same interval as at Osnaburg. The Upper coal has 
fällen here to 540 feet above Lake Erie. Both coals have been mined 
inthe immediate neighborhood. 

The Middle Kittanning coal being 540 feet above L. E., the Upper 
Freeport, according to the measures last found, should come in at 660 
feet above L. E., or thereabouts. On the Shull Hill, one mile north of 
Robertsville, this seam is found 24 inches thick, but capped with 5 feet 
of blackband ore, at an elevation of 147 feet above the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. This places it at 687 feet above L. E., higher by 20 feet 
than we had expected to find it. There are two other farms in the same 
neighborhood high enough to hold it, viz., the Wolf and the MeNutt 
farms, and on both of these the coal, capped with the ore, occurs at the 
same level. On the Grafton Furnace Company’s property, just over 
the line in Osnaburg township, the distance from the Middle Kittan- 
ning to the Blackband coal is 118 feet. On all of these tracts, the ore 
has been extensively worked. A conclusion which we cannot receive 
without surprise, is thus forced upon us, viz., that the great blackband 
horizon of Stark, Carroll, Tuscarawas and Guernsey counties is the 
Upper Freeport horizon. This conclusion will be shown to be estab- 
lished on the firmest grounds before the subject is dismissed. 


Passing down the railroad, we find one mile below Robertsville, 
on the farm of Joshua Unkefer, a section from the Middle Kittanning 
coal to the Upper Freeport that is distinct and clear, and that cor- 
roborates the measurements already taken. 

The Middle Kittanning coal has been opened by the side of and at 
the level of the railroad, and 147 feet above it we find a characteristic 
showing of the Upper Freeport horizon, containing coal, clay and lime- 
stone. It is as follows: 


Upper Freeport coal, rotten and worthless .. ...........cccccsceeeseees 1 foot. 
Fire-clay . ......cccccecsccsccscosceccscsce cessescesssccsssscecscsscesscssscsee sees . 4 feet. 
Upper Freeport limestone...............ccssccsscssconsssecccssceseeceessveens 4 “ 
Interval concealed .............5. sssasssoenasnsennenueronennnne sannannenenn 45 “ 
Sandstone, quarried (Lower Freeport)............c..scsessesscesseseonees 12 “ 
Interval concealed..............cccccsssccsscscscccccescseee soseescesseeseeees 78 “ 
Middle Kittanning coal.............. .cccccccscsscscsscccescccescssscecsceoees 8 


Lower Kittanning coal reported below. 


The limestone has been quite extensively quarried and burned on 
this farm, and also on the adjoining (Eckerman) farm. The interval 
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from the Kittanning coal to the Upper Freeport limestone is precisely 
the same as was found between coal and blackband in the section 
already given. 

On the Robertsville road to Minerva, the Lower Freeport limestone 
occurs in good development at several points. One is just above the 
Robertsville Station, and a second is on the Slagle Hill, near Minerva. 
The limestone is from 80 to 100 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. 

The southward dip carries the Osnaburg coal down to 450 feet 
above L. E. at Oneida where the railroad reaches the Sandy Valley. 
The seam, us has already been stated, is opened on nearly every farm 
through the valley. At Malvern it is quite extensively worked by 
T. M. Creighton, in the southwest quarter of section 18, Brown town- 
ship. The Lower Freeport coal, 2 feet thick, has been opened at just 
100 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal on this farm, and near by, 
on the J. Weis tract, southwest quarter of section 7, an old mine of the 
Upper Freeport coal is found. The limestone appears in the adjacent 
ridges in strong force. On the Foltz Hill, it is not less than 8 feet 
thick, and is thoroughly characteristic in all respects. The Weis coal 
was but 24 or 25 inches thick. It carried no blackband with it, but it 
was covered by a con:iderable body of black shale. 

At David Stull’s farm, in Sandy township, Stark county, near the 
western line of Brown, a measurement was again obtained between the 
Middle Kittanning coal and the Upper Freeport coal. The interval is 
here 132 feet. The upper coal was found 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and 
the black shale over it carried iron enough to lead to its being mined 
on the large scale, many thousand tons being calcined, but it proved too 
lean an ore to be used with profit. 

The Magnolia section already shown on page 92, when extended 
so as embrace all of the elements that fairly belong to it, proves to be 
the most comprehensive and the clearest section of the Sandy Valley. 
It was extended only to the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of the Tus- 
carawas Valley), but by following this well-known seam $ mile to the 
southeast from Magnolia Station, it becomes possible to add 150 feet 
of overlying strata to the section. 

On the V. Rhinehart farm (n.w. + sect. 24, Rose tp.) the coal 
seam which made the top of our previous section is mined, and on the 
summit of the hill, which rises above the coal bank, the Upper Free- 
port horizon is reached. It holds, or rather held, 2 feet of coal, over- 
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lain with a heavy bed of blackband ore. The area is small, and coal 
and ore were worked out of it a number of years ago. On the Gibler 
farm adjoining, and also on the Samuel Creighton farm, the blackband 


has been opened and worked quite largely. On the Rhinehart land the 
section is as follows: 


Above L. E. Feet. 
1. Mahoning sandstone, pebbly.............censesosenensonenneneneeeen 8 
BZ. Shale ........ seeonannouunsnsnennenssnnannsnsenenune nonananer sansnsnsn nenn . 6 
3. Blackband ore, 0 to 10 ft. worked out................ccccceeseses 5 
612° 4. Coal, reported 2 to 8 ft........eueonennsuenunonnennerennennennnsnenenee 2 
5.  Fire-clay............cccscsssccsscsccccscccccssccsesees sesccccescecees nennen 3 
6. Sandstone and shale, and concealed.................sseseccosees 37 
7. Lower Freeport sandstone, massive and conglomeritic. 
SOOM .........cscccsccccescccscssscen seeccscesscvoes esses seccscsesssscssces 30 
8. Concealed ...........cccscsscsssccstscsscnccecccscescsccecesscessssecessess 55 
48% 9. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6, Tuscarawas)................. 3 


The elevation above Lake Erie assigned to the Upper Freeport 
coal is slightly in excess of the true measure, as the coal seam which we 
use aaa base has been carried downwards somewhat by the dip, before 
it comes to be used in the new section, but the true elevation is not 
less than 590 feet above Lake Erie. 

On the Rhinehart farm, the distance from the Middle Kittanning 
coal (No. 6 of Tuscarawas) to the Upper Freeport coal is 130 feet. On 
the Creighton farm, the same interval measures 142 feet. 

The Upper Freeport limestone is found at points without number 
at this same general elevation. It is frequently burned into lime for 
local supply. | 

The Lower Freeport sandstone, No. 7 of the previous section, be- 
comes an element of great importance in all of this part of the country. 
It is quite coarse, and at times even conglomeritic throughout Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Holmes, and Coshocton counties, and this fact has helped 
to the wrong identification of it with the Mahoning sandstone. The 
latter stratum is also distinctly conglomeritic throughout this same 
region, Where the Lower Freeport sandstone has been counted the 
Mahoning, it has been found necessary to give a new name to the true 
Mahoning sandstone. This is called the Stillwater sandstone in the 
valley of the same name. The fact that the true Mahoning sandstone 
is more decidedly a conglomerate than the Lower Freeport sandstone, is 
remarked by Newberry in vol. II, p. 153. 
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The Lower Freeport sandstone has throughout this region fre 
quently a pinkish or reddish tint, which is quite characteristic. 

The blackband coal of the last and previous sections is Coal No. 
of Newberry, wherever he counts the Middle Kittanning coal No. 6, bu 
it is clear that the No. 7 of Magnolia is one and the same seam with th 
No. 6 of Rochester. Both hold the same relations to the series in ever. 
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particular. Both are at substantially the same elevation above Lake 
Erie, and more than this, the whole section can be carried along through 
an open valley without a break or interruption of any sort from point to 
point. 
Precisely the same line of facts will be shown to exist in several 
other fields to which this confusion of numbers has reached. 

The Magnolia section, as now extended, becomes so full and satis- 
factory that it is reproduced in the preceding diagram, Fig. XV. 

Following still further to the southwestward the line of the Cleve- 
landand Pittsburgh Railroad, we reach Mineral Point and Zoar Sta- 
tion, localities that must always be regarded with interest in Ohio 
Geology, on account of the use made of the sections which they sever- 
ally furnish, by Newberry, in his arrangement and classification of our 
Lower Coal Measures. The series shown in this general district is unu- 
sually full and interesting. 

Its lowest portion is found at Zoar Station, where the Lower Mer- 
cer limestone is found occupying the bed of the Connotton. This stra- 
tum cannot be well seen here, except at low stages of water, but it is 
very conspicuous in all of the county to the westward. Its coal, No. 
8 of Newberry, is of little value in this part of the State. 

The Upper Mercer limestone is more conspicuously shown at Zoar 
Station than the Lower Mercer. It bears a block or “ rock” ore, which 
is sometimes dug to a small extent, and it covers a coal seam which is 
more frequently of mineable thickness than the Lower Mercer coal. It 
is No. 8a of Newberry. The limestone is quite uncertain, but the coal 
almost always marks the horizon. Forty feet above the Upper Mercer 
limestone, or 70 feet above the Lower Mercer, the Gray or Putnam Hill 
limestone is found in the railroad cut. 


The section in its details is as follows: 


Above L. E. Feet. 
8617 1. Putnam Hill limestone .................c0cesscccccssseececscere nennen 3 
2. Coal—Brookville (?), No. 4 of Newberry ..........sscsssseceeees 1 
3. Fine grained shale................ seseesuesevseesesccescesensceeeecceees 5 
4, Sand-rock ........ccssceccscsascccescoccccesccsvceccsccscsetencsssescessesees 5 
5.  Shrale............cccocccsccs voscscscecsencs sessecececceseseceecs Leseecesvessess 5 
6. OCoal—Tionesta (?).......scccccccesscosccces secsssecseseneessssersessenees 4 
7. Bamd-rock........ccccccccsscvscsscsccscccccsvcccsssccesccscesssceccsececssecs 28 
8. Shales with “rock” ore, 1 to 4 ft........0-.cccsseccsescccssencseses 1 
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8207 9. Upper Mercer limestone.............oursososunnonsnnnssenusunnansene 2 
10. Upper Mercer coal, $ to 3 ft........cssusosssonssnasnsennonnnsennene - 2 
ll. Fire-clay and shale...............cccccs..cccsscscoscccsnccccsescceses 27 
289 12. Lower Mercer limestone. ...............cccsccesccosecccscesece cesses - 2 


18. Lower Mercer coal. 


The remainder of the section has been so thoroughly worked out 
and described by Newberry in his report on Tuscarawas county (vol 
ITT), that it is not necessary to describe it here in detail. The orde: 
and the measurements which he reports can be adopted without ma. 
terial change. 

The Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point coal, No. 5, lies about 6( 
or 70 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 

The Middle Kittanning or Pike Run coal, if the seam shall b 
named from the area of its best development and largest production iı 
Tuscarawas county, No. 6 of Newberry, is in this region 40 or 50 fee 
above the Mineral Point coal, and a thin seam is often found betwee 
the two. 

At 120 to 130 feet above the Pike Run coal, the blackband o 
Upper Freeport horizon is reached. Coal, clay and limestone all occa 
in characteristic development throughout the region. 

The Lower Freeport coal is irregular and uncertain, but it is fre 
quently seen, as is also its limestoae. The Lower Freeport sandstone 
in its conglomeritic phase, makes a prominent element in all section 
here. The Mahoning sandstone is also conspicuous and well marked. 

In other words, the section found in the Connotton and Tuscara 
was valleys is in all respects identical with the section followed dow. 
the Big Sandy. 

But the same cannot be said of all of the interior territories. Th 
promising coal field now in process of development in the Connotto! 
Valley rests under the ambiguity of the duplicated numbers, but it wil 
be easy to show that its No. 6 is the seam of that name to the south 
ward, or in other words, the Upper Freeport coal. Its position, so fa 
from the margin of the coal field, is enough to show that the Kittannin 
coals could not appear there except as a result of reversed dip or othe 
considerable irregularity. There are low anticlinal axes traversing th 
field, it is true, but there is no such irregularity as the presence of th 
Kittanning coals would require. The Dell Roy and Sherrodsville oo: 
is without a question the Upper Freeport coal. 
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To make this apparent, the series will be traced from Zoar Station 
up the valley of the Connotton to the field now under consideration. 

The Connotton, like all streams that flow against the general trend 
of the drainage, has Lut little fall. A dam of serviceable height for 
nilling purposes, anywhere in its lower courses, sets the water back for 
several miles. Given the elevation of the stream at any point, it is easy 
to trace its rise or fall by means of these long pools. 

At Zoar Station, Coal No. 3 of Newberry, the Lower Mercer, is at 
the level of the stream, and the Kittanning coals are approximately 130 
and 175 feet above it. The elevations of the same seams above Lake 
Erie would be as follows: 


Middle Kittanning or Pike Run coal ..... co... ..csessecscsscecccssvees 475 feet. 
Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point coal ...............sccsseesesesere 430 “ 
Lower Mercer or Blue Limestone coal ...... ......-sccesseccessacseeeeee 800 “ 


At New Cumberland, the upper of these scams is largely worked 
on the farms of Thomas Scott and others. As to the identification of 
the coal there is no question. It holds the same relation to the black- 
band horizon, which becomes the main guide in this region. The Scott 
coal is about 60 feet above the valley of the Connotton, or about 380 
feet above Lake Erie. This shows its dip to be about 15 feet to the 
mile ina southeastward direction, which is altogether normal. The: 
Mineral Point coal is followed with it up the valley, being opened at 
humerous points. The last mine that deserves the name is found near 
the mouth of the Indian Fork of Connotton, on the farm of John Tate, 
section 22, Warren township. The entry is 15 feet above the valley of 
Indian Fork, which is here at about the level of the Connotton. The 
Pike Run coa) (Middle Kittanning) occurs 30 feet above it, but it is 
thin. The interval between the coals is filled, as usual, with shales con- 
taining many nodules of carbonate of iron, dark-blue and fine grained. 
The massive balls of fossiliferous limestone that are found at the Pike 
Run mines above the coal, and which are very characteristic, appear 
also at the same horizon here. 

At Moughimon’s Mills, in the valley of Connotton, a mile above 
the last named point, the Mineral Point coal has come down to the 
level of the stream. It has been opened here and worked in a very 
small way. The coal is 2 feet thick, hard, bright and excellent. The 
shales above it are in all respects characteristic. At 32 feet above the 
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lower coal, the Middle Kittanning coal is found for the last time in 
this field. It has been mined here in years past. It is from 2} to 31 
feet thick, and the quality is reported as fair, but the roof is poor and 
mining has therefore been abandoned. It is 363 feet above Lake Erie 
at this point. 

Crossing the county line into Carroll county, we find within 13 
miles of Moughimon’s Mills, the Dell Roy coal opened and worked in 
an unbroken chain of mines. The first that we reach is the Bartholo- 
mew coal bank. It is 108 feet above Connotton or 446 feet above Lake 
Erie. The Kittanning coals have been carried below the bed of the 
creek by the dip which we have thus far followed. 


The relations of the Pike Run coal to the Dell Roy coal, both of 
them known as No. 6 in the State series, can be seen by the foregoing 
facts. The Kittanning coals, viz., the Mineral Point and Pike Run, have 
fallen to the level of Connotton at the Carroll county line. The Dell Roy 
coal at its first appearance in this line of sections is 108 feet above Con- 
notton, and more than this distance above the Middle Kittanning coal. 

The Lower Freeport coal is found at Dell Roy, 25 feet below the 
main seam. It is but 18 inches thick, and is described as highly 
cementing in character. 

This section is seen to confirm in all respects the conclusions drawn 
from the coals of the Sandy Valley and Columbiana county. 

It may be added that the Freeport horizon is furtner attested by 
its limestones which almost constantly accompany the coals. 

The Upper Freeport coal at Dell Roy is about 100 feet above Con- 
notton water. The entry of Empire Mine No. 2 is 459 feet above 
Lake Erie. The seam falls slowly to the southward, as can be seen by 
the closely connected openings up the valley of the Connotton. At 
Sherrodsville (New Hazelton) the coal is 409 feet above Lake Erie. At 
the point above Sherrodsville where the Wheelingand Lake Erie Railroad 
crosses the Connotton, the coal is 397 feet above Lake Erie. The 
Lower Freeport coal is also opened here at 51 feet below the upper 
coal. 

The Upper Freeport coal has been worked at Smith’s Mills, 2 miles 
farther up the stream, and on every farm in the interval on the east side 
of the creek. It lies nearly level in the direction of the valley for a 
few miles. It is wurked quite extensively at Leesville (Leesburg), and 
attains its highest quality here. At Bowerston it is mined for local use, 
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at 370 to 380 feet above Lake Erie. A boring lately made here shows 
the Lower Freeport coal in good development from 50 to 60 feet below 
the Upper coal. The thickness of the seam, according to the affidavits 
of the drillers, was 5 ft. 2 in. 
The coal mined at Bowerston can be followed to the westward. It 
runs under the divide of Tunnel No. 10, on the P., C. and St. L. Rail- 
way, soon after the station is left, but it emerges promptly on the 
western side of the tunnel near mile post 86. It has been mined here 
on the Bell farm, 15 feet below the railroad, where numerous openings 
areshown. On Jacob Wyandt’s farm, the coal has been largely worked 
22 feet below the railroad. The seam is here fully 4 feet thick and of 
the usual quality. It is also worked for shipment on a small scale at 
Reed’s bank, still further west. At Clark’s farm the Lower Freeport 
coal has been worked. It lies 54 feet below the Upper seam, and is 
said to be 3 feet thick, but no entries are now open. The Upper coal 
is worked on the Patterson tract still further west, and also at the 
Stoner bank, where it has risen to 43 feet above the railroad. The last 
point where it is mined in this field is at the Wesley Foster bank, 1 mile 
west of Philadelphia Road. It is here about 60 feet above the 
railroad. 

Two miles further west the Dennison coal is reached as it first rises 
from above the railroad grade. Its elevation above Lake Erie is here 
275 ft., while the Upper Freeport coal at the Foster bank cannot be 
less than 340 feet above Lake Erie. This point is about 6 miles west 
and 2 miles south of Bowerston. 

The Dennison coal is without doubt the Middle Kittanning or Pike 
Run seam, and thus the line of sections now followed is seen to furnish 
a new demonstration of the order of the coal measures, so far as the 
Freeport and Kittanning horizons are concerned. The conclusions 
reached from these observations are identical with those already estab- 
lished in other parts of the field, but nowhere does the true order come 
out in clearer light. The leading facts may be thus recapitulated : 

The Dennison coal (Middle Kittanning) falls below railroad grade 
just east of Dennison. One and a half miles to the eastward, the Upper 
Freeport coal is found 60 feet above railroad grade at that point, or 
about 100 feet, dip being included, above the Dennison coal. The seam 
can be followed from this first opening by a constant succession of mines 
to Bowerston and Leesburg. Throughout this territory it has been 
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styled Coal No. 7, but the same seam becomes Coal No. 6 at Sherrods- 
ville, Dell Roy and Carrollton. Traced down the Connotton Valley, it 
is found in the border hills on the Bartholomew farm, 1 mile below 
Sherrodsville, 108 feet above the valley. Two miles below this point, 
at Moughimon’s Mills, the Kittanning coals are both found, in alto- 
gether normal relations, the Lower seam being at the level of the stream. 
From this point they are followed in clear and definite sections to Zoar 
Station and Mineral Point. 

To these same localities the general series has been followed, as it 
will be remembered, from the Pennsylvania line. From Zoar Station 
to the southward and westward, the series has been traced without in- 
terruption or question, so far as the main elements are concerned, through 
the deep valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Muskingum to Zanesville. 
“ Through all of this district, Newberry’s Tuscarawas county section applies 
without essential modification, and we could pass at once across the 
three counties that occupy the interval without losing our hold on the 
series, but it will be well to give a few typical sections that occur here. 

One digression, it is, however, necessary to make. The Cambridge 
coal field is one of the most important of the State, and its eeries rests 
to some extent under the ambiguity of the double numbers. It has 
been identified by Stevenson as No. 7 of Newberry’s series in Tus- 
carawas county. This refers it to the Blackband or Upper Freeport 
horizon, and here, as will be clearly shown, it belongs. _ 

The district can be reached most advantageously by the line of the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, formerly the Cleveland and Marietta 
Railroad, which Jeaves the Tuscarawas Valley at New Comerstown. 

At this last-named place, we find the following section. It extends 
from the Lower Mercer limestone, which is shown at Suydam’s Lock, 
to one of the coal banks that is worked for the supply of New Comers- 
town: 


Ft. In. 

1. Coal—Middle Kittanning, Pike Run, No. 6..............ccssceccasees 2 9 

2. Fire-clay .........cccccscecccccseces coecececs soerccesces ences cessesececsesecscees 5 

3. Interval concealed .........ccscsscosscscsccsccssccesescesccscassescescees 58 

4. Limestone—Putnam Hill ...............ccscscsseccsssccecccccsscsescs cesses 2 

5. Coal—Brookville, Gray Limestone coal, No. 4, @t¢ .......cscecesee 0 10 

6. Interval concealed, with sandstone, heavy bedded, at base.. 37 6 
9. Coal—Tionesta or Sandstone seam (8D) ............sesssccecscsscesees 1 

8. Shales........ccccccecccccecscsccsssccsecscesssescssccess sesssscscscncsesessessseees 4 


7 
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Ft. In 
9. Limestone (flinty)—Upper Mercer .............ccccsssssccssssessececese 3 
10. Coal—Upper Mercer, No. 84..........ccsssssccssssscesscscescsssssccesenes 0 6 
11. Interval concealed ........-..sesseensssonsenennnnnasnnsnsnnnunnensnnnenene 21 
12. Limestone—Lower Mercer, Zoar or Blue............cccccccescseccsees 3 
13. Coal—Lower Mercer, No. 8 ......ccccccccscesevssenseeees FIERTEEIEPEPLLERE 0 10 


The section needs but little remark. The Tionesta coal No. 8 is 
not usual in this immediate neighborhood, but it is one of the regular 
seams of tne district. The Lower Kittanning or Mineral Point coal is 
wanting for quite an area about New Comerstown, and the interval 
between the Putnam Hill limestone and the Middle Kittanning coal is 
somewhat smaller than is generally found. 

Following the railroad southward from the Tuscarawas Valley, 
this last-named coal seam is shown in the approaches to Tunnel No. 3, 
and is worked in numerous small mines along the line. In particular, 
it is opened by John Booth in the neighborhood of Bird Run Station. 
Several borings have been made here, and all strike the Putnam Hill 
and Lower Mercer limestones at the same intervals found on the north 
side of the divide. Furthermore, we reach a valuable deposit of black- 
band ore within a mile or two of the station. The section, as thus 
completed, is as follows: 


Ft. In 
Blackband ore (7 feet maximum) ..............ssssecssee ae eee see seeees sonen 5 
Coal— Upper Freeport, Blackband seam ............... IPPFPEFFRFFFFRRPERR 1 38 
Interval concealed.............000.sscesccscsccscccscnscsscessecssscoscescsccocoes 140 
Coal—Middle Kittanning, No. 6...........ccccsossssscsssees ssvseccscceseceees 3 
Interval Concealed............cccccscscessccscscsccense senses snnsen snannnene covers 68 
Limestone— Putnam Hill, struck in drill-holes. 
Imterval.........ccscscce cocosscscerscscsccecsecves cesses sscascces soscccssecsscesess 70 


Limesttone— Lower Mercer, struck in drill-holes. 


A considerable deposit of black slate and coal was found about 
80 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone in several drill-holes in this 
immediate neighborhood. This deposit, which was counted as the 
Briar Hill or Sharon coal, by the drillers, will be considered in a sub- 
sequent chapter. _ 

We have now reached the streams that drain to Will’s Creek, and 
by means of the tributary valleys and the main valley, we can advance 
without interruption to the Cambridge coal field. Like the Connotton, 
Will’s Creek is a stream flowing againet the general trend of the drain- 
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age, and, like it also, it has a very slow descent, the average fall having 
been found to be not more than 1 foot to the mile. 

We have already recovered the section that we left on the Tus- 
carawas side of the divide, in its integritys The Putnam Hill lime- 
stone is the base of the new section, and the Upper Freeport coal its 
summit. The limestone is found near the lowest level of the valleys. 
Its last occurrence is one mile above Kimbolton (Liberty), on the 
J.8. Frame farm, section 24, Liberty, where it has been quarried and 
burned for lime in past years. Its coal is below it here, but it is thin 
and worthless. 

The Lower Kittanning coal takes its place again in some of the 
sections, and the interval between the Putnam Hill limestone and the 
Middle Kittanning coal is somewhat increased. The Kittanning clay 
is also well shown beneath the Lower coal. As to the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal, everybody knows its place and its character. It has been 
opened and worked on every farm without exception for a number of 
miles in the main valley. 

The section which begins at Kimbolton with the Putnam Hill 
limestone can be carried, in the high ridge that lies south of the town, 
(the New Salem Ridge), up to the Cambridge limestone. This is a new 
element, but one that will be found almost indispensable to our safe 
advance to the southward. The Kimbolton section becomes very 
valuable by reason of the fact that it embraces these two characteristic 
elements. It is shown in the accompanying diagram, Fig. X VI: 

The Lower Freeport coal and the Kittanning clay were both found 
in a shaft sunk by Hon. T. 8. Luccock near his residence. 

The upper portion of the section was measured in the Salem road, 
southeast from Kimbolton, beginning with the Middle Kittanning coal, 
as opened on the James Gibson farm, section 22, Liberty. The Cam- 
bridge limestone occurs almost everywhere along the Salem ridge, sec- 
tion 1, Liberty, extending as far as the Henry McCartney farm to the 
eastward, and southward to Cambridge with but few interruptions. It 
was mistaken by Stevenson in this part of the county for the Crinoidal 
limestone, which it resembles in some of its phases. The Crinoidal 
limestone belongs fully 100 feet higher in the scale. 

The Gibson coal, which makes the base of the upper section, is 
below the level of high water of Will’s Creek. The seam can be fol- 

lowed to the south line of Liberty township, where it goes under the 
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creek. It has long been worked in sections 18 and 19 for the manu- 
facture of salt, at both Warden’s and Broom’s (formerly Ferbrache’s) 
Salt Works. It lies 15 or 20 feet above the level of the creek in all of 
the mines in this neighborhood. The Lower Kittanning coal has been 
reached by Robert R. Miller in a shaft on his farm, section 12, and 
also by J. M. Warden on section 18. The interval varies from 28 to 
33 feet. The character of the coal in Warden’s shaft is excellent. In 
early days this coal was pried out of the creek bed at Miller’s Ford. 

The Middle Kittanning coal all through the valley is known as the 
“Middle Vein,” and the Lower Kittanning coal as the “Lower Vein.” 
The term “upper vein” is applied to the Lower Freeport or Upper 
Freeport indifferently, the latter being worked in far the largest number 
of instances. On Robert R. Miller’s farm we find a short though ex- 
cellent section. It is as follows: 


Ft. In 

Coal—Lower Freeport, formerly mined in small way.. ............... 1 6 
Fire-clay and shale ..........c.cccscsccscsssscscccssccsccsecsscscnsressessssees „10 
Limesione—Lower Freeport.............sssssessoseosnsonennener eeeeecesecesseees 1 
Concealed ........cccccsscoscscsscsscccsccsccscccsscenes sensasnsansnnnensennssunnnee 65 
Coal—Middle Kittanning No. 6 .......c0...scsccccssccrsscscsccvsccccssseescees 3 
Fire-clay, shale and nodules Of ore .........cssscssessssscsescscscccseeees 28 

Coal— Lower Kittanning (in shaft), reported to be.............sscccees 4 9 


At Broom’s Salt Works, on the east side of the creek, a long and 
valuable section is found. It may be made to include the Lower Kit- . 
tanning and the Lower Freeport coals also, as both are found in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, though not recoghized at this very point. The 
section is seen in Fig. X VII. 

It will be seen that this section almost duplicates the Kimbolton 
section. By the two, the following facts are established, viz.: (1) the 
interval between the Middle Kittanning and the Upper Freeport coals 
is here about 160 feet, an increase of 20 or 30 feet from the Tuscarawas 
county sections ; (2) the Cambridge limestone lies 110 feet above the 
Upper Freeport coal; (3) the Upper Freeport coal is no longer capped 
with blackband. The disappearance of this last-named element is not 
abrupt. At Kimbolton, on the farm of Joseph Proctor, section 22, 
Liberty, the black shale above the coal has thin courses of genuine 
blackband ore, but the aggregate is not large enough to repay working. 
Similar facts are;found throughout the vicinity. 

A thin coal seam that comes in between the Middle Kittanning 
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coal and the Lower Freeport horizon does not appear in either of these 
sections, but it is quite frequently found in the neighborhood. It has 
been opened at Warden’s Salt Works, and it is worked on a small scale 
at Oldham’s, 2 miles below Cambridge. The vein, though thin, is 
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counted of exceptionally good quality. This appears to be the seam 
that was struck near the level of Will’s Creek at Morton’s Mills, in 
Cambridge, but a somewhat greater thickness is reported here. It may 
be provisionally identified with the Upper Kittanning coal of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The two limestones that are found in the upper portions of the 
last two sections, viz., the Cambridge and the Upper Freeport, serve to 
guide us as we advance to the southward. The Cambridge limestone 
is unmistakable when its stratigraphical place is taken into the account, 
and the same may be said of the Upper Freeport. If either were found 
alone in a section, without other elements to indicate the order, it would 
be possible to mistake the Cambridge sometimes for the Ames, and the 
Upper Freeport for the Lower Freeport limestone, but in such sections 
as are here exposed there is no difficulty in holding the order with the 
same assurance that visible continuity would inspire. 

Both limestones come into the section that is found at Cambridge, 
with many other elements. 

In the hill just west of town, that is pierced by the tunnel of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, we find a clear and comprehensive section. 
It is represented in Fig. XVIII. 

Four coal seams are found in the Tunnel Hill section. The upper 
one is a persistent bed in the Barren Measures, through several counties 
at least. It is the Norwich coal of Stevenson, and the Anderson coal 
of Andrews. It is frequently found 30 inches thick ,and of fair quality. 
There has been much uncertainty as to which of the three lower coals 
of the tunnel section represents the Cambridge coal, if any one of them 
marks its horizon. In the light of the measurements here recorded, 
and the various elements that are shown in the section, the question 
becomes an easy one, and only one answer is possible. The middle 
seam of the three is certainly the Cambridge coal. It lies 132 feet 
below the Cambridge limestone, it is true, instead of 110 feet, as in the 
last two sections recorded, but all the intervals expand slowly to the 
southward, and every fact agrees perfectly with this explanation. The 
Upper Freeport clay and limestone both appear below the coal in 
thoroughly characteristic form. The Lower Freeport coal is seen at 
the proper interval below, and the Brush Creek coal at the proper 
interval above it. This last-named seam might have been included in 
many of the sections between this point and the Pennsylvania line. 
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The chief difficulty has been that the Cambridge coal exists in fine 
development at short distances, in almost all directions, and the con- 
clusion that one of these thin and worthless beds must be taken for its 
representative here has been an unwelcome one. But the Upper Free- 
port coal is everywhere unsteady in volume, and there is no large terri- 
tory of it without many interruptions and “ wants.” 


The same section can be found in the hill directly south of the 
town. The Cambridge coal has been opened here 18 inches in thick- 
ness, The interval from the coal to the Cambridge limestone is 137 
feet at this point ; the coal is about 100 feet above Will’s Creek. 


Cambridge is situated at the axis of one of the low arches that 
traverse our coal field. All of the beds dip gently to the east and west. 
The true direction of the dip is probably southeast and northwest, but 
the valleys are so cut as to show the east and west elements of it most 
conspicuously. The coal, which, as has been said, is 100 feet above the 
creek, comes down to nearly the creek level at Cassell’s Station, 5 miles 
westward, and to the same level a few miles east of Cambridge. 


The Upper Freeport coal (Cambridge seam) exists in fair de- 
velopment at Cassell’s Station. For 30 years it has been mined for 
local supply on the Farrar farm, where it is scant 3 feet in thickness. 
On the adjoining farm of Steele, Lanfesty and Ringer, the coal has been 
recently opened, and a peculiarity of the seam through a considerable 
amount of adjacent territory is well displayed. The seam is here 
doubled, showing the following structure : 


Sand-rock, Mahoning, pebbly. m 

Black and blue shales, with bands of heavy ore (2 to 6 ft.)......... 2 
Coal ......cccsssccssssccsnsecescssssecnescccseeecsecssesoresessecossee tessa: sesseeesens 2 9 

| Fire-clay, hard ..........cccescsccescsccesccccssscceecsenseesessssscesessoscenes 1 4 
Coal, heavy and impure............cccccsssrccvsecseees Peosssosssseoneenene 2 


This marked feature helps greatly in identifying the seam to the 
northward. It is found in a number of mines in Liberty township, and 
has aided in the identification of isolated exposures. | 
The limestone is due near the level of the lower coal. It may be 
replaced by this lower bed. 
The Cambridge limestone is found at a proper elevation above the 
coal. The section is as follows : 
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Ft. In. 
Limestone—Ames (?), reported. 
Concealed. ........ ssusaucssornnnenunnsesssennnnununnsnssnnsnonsenannnnsnnsnennnnsene 68 
Coal— Anderson BeaM......sscsussnssoreonunssnnnnnnenasnannunnunnsnasunenssnsnen ~ 2 86 
Shale, red ............sssscesccscscesscscscces sascorscccecccscceccecsscesecssecsavess 10 
Limestone—Cambridge..............oerossnes coccccsecssccceassccncnccscesecscenees 4 
Fire-clay and red shale............. Messuensnusssnesen soececcscecesesencecoees 15 
Comcealed ......... sssessscsccscscsccess sonsccosssssces sonsceecccscsces ceases senses 20 
Sand-rock, heavy (S€OM).........0...ssceccssee ccesscscecssces sess cessecees 25 
Black slate, highly bituminous with marine fosails................+00 5 
Coal—Brush Creek, Salineville Strip Vein ...............ccccecssesseeeees 1 4 
Comcealed ........ccccsesccccccace cossvecee cosccecenscnese scevesscececscoessecescees 25 
Sandstone—Mahoning, Conglomerate ..............s..-cceccscesccsceeceees 26 
Black slate, with seams of iron OTe ..............seccesscevecsvercessereceess 6 
Coal— Upper Freeport .............ccssesossesecesssrcscccceseccercossccesesceeens 3 
Fire-clay .........c0cccscccccsnecscscscsscesscncecs cscs ccsecscesccsseesccseecewess „1 4 
Coal ...... .ssccecsccacsccass cesses sccesens banunsnnsnsunsnnnnnnnnnunnensen suannann senses „2 


Limestone— Upper Freeport, in adjoining farms. 


The Cambridge limestone is here 127 feet above the Cambridge 
coal. 

On the east side of town, along the valley of Leatherwood Creek, 
and on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, there is found one 
of the finest and most largely worked developments of the Cambridge 
coal. A number of large mines are in operation here. At Wm. Nor- 
ris’s mines, section 4, Center township, the following section was ob- 
tained. It can be duplicated on all the adjoining farms, so far as most 
of the elements are concerned : 


Feet. 

Limestone— Ames, Crinoidal ...........0-ccscscccsccces soccsces sescecscsonscccasese 3 

Interval, mustly concealed ..........ccccesccsccccscosssecseccesscs soceescavesces 107 
Coal— Anderson, blossom. 

Shales .........csscsveccossescecscssssss sccscscccescccccssssssonscescssessessssses cosees 10 
Limestone—Cambridge (umiversal).........cccccccecses seccsscsccsccescescscevoes 4 

Interval, concealed ...... ..... +. sosossseuunsosunnsnennnnnsnununnnnsnnanunsunnone „ 115 
Sandstone— Mahoning (S001 ).........ccccscseessvcscsescvvscccescesesssecesesscecs - 20 

Shale, blue............oasseossusesonunsnunee cocsecccsvececcssseccccsscccassesceseees 1 
Coal—Upper Freeport, Cambridge seam, 3 to 6 ft.....:.......cccsccccssees 4 
Limestone— Upper Freeport. 


The interval between the Cambridge limestone and the Cambridge 
coal here measures 136 feet. Throughout the district occupied by this 
seam, this is the usual interval. Sections involving all of these elements 
in the same order and relations can be multiplied indefinitely, but those 
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already given are conclusive and fully confirm the reference of the Cam- 
bridge coal to the Blackband horizon, as made by both Stevenson and 
Andrews in their reports upon the district. 

The section has been extended downwards by the records of the 
salt wells bored in this same district. Andrews quotes the record of 
salt well No. 2, on the Scott farm (Geol. of Ohio, vol. II, p. 534). 

This record is introduced here and interpreted in accordance with 
the general section that has been traced directly to this point from the 
Tuscarawas Valley. It is as follows: 


1. Level of the Cambridge (Upper Freeport) coal. “i 
2. Soil, Ct0.............000 ceccsccccesees scone ceccecncces cceses senses cscoee cesses 18 
B. Gray Gand -rock ..........csccsccsssceeseecoeascccensccesesrsessscecacsseeaees 32 
4. Not known ...........-cessccssccccsresceccecoscsssesccssensesescsceececeseeves 10 
5. Coal (Lower Freeport) .............-.sen0r0n00nsonunnonensnnnannunennnen 1 6 
6. Fire-clay (Lower Freeport)............scccsscsssscscssesscscscscssnsees 3 
7. Limestone (Lower Freeport) ...............ossoessensssonsunsnsuneneen 1 6 
8. Sompstone ...... ...cccse.ccccsrcsccccssecccsscccssccscscccccecscsessscosseseess 6 
9. Shale and fire-clay ............... snocnene cocccscccccscseccescecccssevecess 26 
10. Black slate........cccccsssceccsccscscccscevscsccsceccsssesccssesscnses secesees 10 
1l. Shralle..............scccccscccesccesccvcccaccsscessesteesec cesses sences sence ceeces 12 
12. Coal (Upper Kittanning ?) ..............00.  ceccccccccscsssscccceees - 0 10 
13. Soapstone ............oarusnnnsnnnnunsnnnannunnnunnnsnnnannsnnansansesunannene 40 
14. Coal (Middle Kittanning?) ..............cccsseccsecccsecsee sovcecseses 1 2 
15. White fire-clay...........000...0+ |uasssausosssannnusnnnnenssnssnsssnnssuree. 20 
16. Blue sandstone, oil rock ....esseorsenonen vensennunnnnnns snnennnnnnennnen 44 
17. Black shale ............ccccsssccsssscscscsccsercnscssceecescsccscessees seeseees 31 
18. Limestone (Putnam Hill) ......... ....cssceceeee asseecesees sessseeeees 0 11 
19. Shaale..........cccsscecscsccs cocsse conse cccseeccssscsceececscesssossceconsescesee 14 
20. Iron ore, very Dard...........cccsscccscssvcsccccsscsscccescesssccsssccsceees 1 6 
21. Shale............ cescsccsscecccssscscccsscscsascesnssscccescnccecen sasnessesnsees 69 
22. Hard black rock ...........cscocscscceccoscccscece sosccesevcceces secescece 6 
23. Shale.........cccccccccscsscsccscssces cossesccccscssesessecssenssaccesscesesceses 80 
24. Stratum charged with sulphuret of iron ............cccscseseecseee 3 
25. Interval] not recorded ............sccsccceccscccsecevceccees sunmonanances 215 7 
26. White sand-rock ............scccscsscccaccrsscececcccccceeccccssscsccscssece 40 


The intervals will be seen to be as follows: From Upper Free- 
port coal to Lower Freeport coal, 60 feet ; from Lower Freeport coal 
to Upper Kittanning (?) coal, 58 feet, and to Middle Kittanning (?) 
coal, 99 feet; from Middle Kittanning (?) coal to Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, 96 feet. 

Another obvious construction of the two lower coals is to count them 
the Middle and Lower Kittanning coals, respectively, instead of Upper 
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and Middle Kittanning. The 20 feet of white clay would then be the 
Kittanning clay, but the limestone, No. 18, is the surest element of the 
section, and this makes the first interpretation the more probable one. 
By comparing it with the Kimbolton section, Fig. XVI, it will be 
found to agree very closely. 

The Cambridge coal field is thus seen to be the third important de- 
velopment of the Upper Freeport seam in Ohio, the Salineville, and the 
Connotton Valley fields having been already referred to this horizon. 


CoaL SEAMS OF THE LOWER TUSCARAWAS AND MUSKINGUM VALLEYS. 


Returning from this detour to the work of tracing the westward 
extension of the general section thus far followed, we can assure our- 
selves, as has been already said, of the integrity and unbroken conti- 
nuity of our series in this direction, by the measurement of a few well” 
selected intervals. Even these are not essential to the establishment 
of such continuity, for no question has been raised as to this fact. Every 
geologist that has worked in the field has been obliged to accept and 
adopt the universal’ belief of land-owners and coal miners throughout 
the territory, that the Pike Run coal, the New Comerstown coal, the 
Coshocton coal, the Rock Run coal, the Upper Dresden coal, the Up- 
per Zanesville coal, are all one and the same seam. It is the No. 6 of 
Newberry in the Tuscarawas Valley, and the Middle Kittanning coal 
of the Pennsylvania series. In fact the mines and country coal banks 
opened in this seam, throughout this territory, effect as close an approxi- 
mation to visible continuity as we can find in any like part of the 
Lower Coal Measures. 

A few sectionsywill here be introduced, covering and fairly repre- 
senting this wonderfully steady portion of the margin of our cox! field. 

The section at Zoar Station and Mineral Point has been already 
described in part, but itwwill be repeated here in connection with the 
others that are selected. In Figs. XIX and XX the following sections 
are re presented : 


XIX. <A. Zoar Station and Mineral Point. 
B. Lot 80, Dover township, Wm. Swaby’s farm. 
C. York township, Franz Ankeney’s farm. 
xX. Glasgow-Port Washington Furnace tract. 
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It will be observed that the two series of sections are quite unequal 
in measurement. Section C of Fig. XIX is located at a well-marked 
boundary in the coal field. From this point westward there is a notice- 
able diminution in intervals. The leading elements, with the excep- 
tion of the Lower Kittanning coal, all retain their relative positions, 
but this last-named seam becomes uncertain. The most decided reduc- 
tion of interval takes place between the Middle Kittanning coal and 
the Putnam Hill limestone to the westward. 


In section D, a fine local development of the Lower Freeport coal 
occurs. The seam ranges from 24 to 9 feet in thickness. It is called 
No. 6 in the report on Tuscarawas county, in volume III, but the sec- 
tion as given here shows clearly that it is entirely distinct from the 
Middle Kittanning coal, which appears at its normal interval below. 


The present line of sections has carried us through one of the most 
important mineral districts of Ohio, viz., the Tuscarawas Blackband 
field. The same order of facts can be observed with reference to this 
horizon here as at other points. The.blackband lies on the outer margin 
of the Upper Freeport horizon, while the mineable coal of the same horizon 
is found in the interior. The Upper Freeport coal is nowhere through- 
out this district of value as a source of fuel upon its western outcrops, 
or where it lies high in the hills. It is only where it approaches its 
interior boundaries that it gives rise to important mining centers, as at 
Salineville, at Dell Roy, and in the Connotton Valley, and at Cam- 
bridge. 

The last section of the list, which was taken near Coshocton, fairly 
represents the Tuscarawas Valley for the remainder of its course. The 
valley runs in the direction of the strike or level bearing of the strata, 
and the same elements that appear at Coshocton can be found in almost 
every ravine between that point and Dresden. 


The southward trend of the whole coal field aids in continuing the 
section down the Muskingum Valley as far as Zanesville. The Lower 
Mercer limestone and coal make the floor of the Muskingum at the foot 
of Putnam Hill, while the gray limestone gets its geographical name 
from this very locality. The Kittanning coals are found here in excel- 
lent development, and have long been extensively worked. The Upper 
Freeport coal, clay and limestone, and also the Lower Freeport coal are 
all found at their proper level on every side, and the Cambridge and 
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Ames limestones also continue through the field to re-enforce and con- 
frm the sections built from the elements of the lower coals. 

« No sections from the Coal Measures of Ohio are better known than 
those from Zanesville and vicinity. Foster of the first Survey, New- 
berry and Andrews of the second, have all made frequent use of them, 
and frequent appeal to them. Andrews gave a name to one of the most 
widely distributed limestones of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio from 
Putnam Hill, opposite Zanesville. The Kittanning coals are familiarly 
known through several counties as the Lower and Upper Zanesville 
coals, both of which are largely worked within the corporation limits. 


The leading elements are as follows: The Lower Mercer limestone 
and coal are found, as has been already said, in the bed of the Mus- 
kingum at low water, and almost everywhere to the north and west 
where their horizons are exposed. The Upper Mercer limestone and 
coal are found, one or both, in most of the sections, but the limestone 
is, as usual, less reliable than the companion seam below. It is very 
often replaced by flint. The usual interval is 25 to 30 feet. 


The Tionesta coal is shown in probably two out of three sections 
that cut its horizon, at 5 to 15 feet above the Upper Mercer limestone. 

The Clarion? (Lower) coal is represented in many sections by a 
seam, seldom exceeding 16 inches in thickness, that occurs 15 or 20 feet 
above the Putnam Hill limestone. It is the No. 4a of several localities. 

A heavy sandrock comes in between the Lower Kittanning coal 
and the Putnam Hill limestone in the vicinity of Zanesville. It is 
quarried quite largely, and furnishes a building stone of unusual excel- 
lence. Where it occurs, the interval between the two elements last 
named reaches or exceeds 60 feet. The Lower Kittanning coal is 
known as the 4-feet seam throughout this district, and the Middle 
Kittanning coal as the 3-feet seam, these names agreeing with the com- 
mon measurements in mines of the several seams. The interval be- 
tween these coals ranges from 16 to 32 feet. The most common meas- 
urement isj28*feet or thereabouts. 

The Lower Freeport coal is not unknown, but it is generally too 
thin to repay working. Its place is 50 to 70 feet above the Middle 
Kittanning. It carries with it a valuable bed of clay throughout por- 
tions of Muskingum and Perry counties, which is known from the 
locality of its best development as the Moxahala clay. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is found about 50 feet above the 
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FIGURE XXI 
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Lower, or from 90 to 120 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, 
but it differs from the Lower Freeport in being of great economic value 
and interest, and in being universally known. 

Three of its elements unite to mark the horizon in the vicinity of 

Zanesville, viz., the limestone, the fire-clay and the coal. No black- 
band ore is known to occur with the coal in the Muskingum Valley. 
Contrary to the facts referred to on a previous page, the Upper Free- 
port coal is here mineable, well on to its western outcrop, and where it 
lies quite high in the hills. About Zanesville, it is commonly known 
as the Alexander coal, and it is quite largely worked in Washington, 
Perry, and other townships. It is always underlain by its limestone, 
and at Ballou’s Salt Works, 6 miles below Zanesville, the Upper Free- 
port or Bolivar clay has a good development, and is quite extensively 
worked. It has the same character as at Bolivar, Pennsylvania, and at 
many points along the line. It is a hard or non-plastic clay, with many 
green streaks of silicate of iron and alumina diffused through it. It 
does not attain the very highest quality as it is thus far shown in the 
workings. 

A combined section from Zanesville and vicinity is shown in Fig. 
XXI. The intervals used are all measured intervals in particular sec- 
tions, From the Putnam Hill limestone the section is continuous 
through Mill Creek valley and the Harper coal banks, up to Adam 
Rock’s mine, in the Alexander seam, except that the Lower Freeport 
seam was found 1 mile to the northward. 

One element only in this section needs to be described. It is No. 
15, and is designated as the Upper Putnam Hill limestone. The exact 
stratigraphical place of this stratum is not determined. There are but 
few occurrences of it known, and no one of these has been found in any 
section in which the Lower Kittanning coal appears. It is about the 
same distance below the Middle Kittanning coal that the Lower coal 
should be, and it may occupy the exact horizon of this seam. The best 
exposure of it is on Putnam Hill, directly above Putnam Station. It 
is there 27 feet below the Upper Zanesville coal (No. 6). It is a drab 
limestone, weathering yellowish white. It is fossiliferous, containing a 
Productus and other marine shells. Quite a heavy deposit of clay 
occurs in connection with it, and it bears an iron ore. These facts have 
suggested it as the equivalent of the Ferriferous limestone of Pennsyl- 

7 G. | 
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vania and of Southern Ohio, but its distance from the Putnam Hill 
limestone below, viz., about 60 feet, militates against this view. It may 
be noted, however, that this particular interval between the Lower Kit- 
tanning coal and the Putnam Hill limestone is longer by 20 or 30 feet 
than at most other points in this region. If the interval should be 
shortened to that extent in this case, the reference of the limestone 
to the Ferriferous would be less objectionable, to say the least. 

The Cambridge limestone, in the nearest exposures to Zanesville, 
is 112 feet above the Upper Freeport coal. Its range is 112 to 132 feet 
above this horizon. The Ames or Crinoidal limestone is generally about 
100 feet above the Cambridge, but the interval is occasionally materially 
shortened, coming down to 60 feet at Blue Rock and in its vicinity. 

The Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad, running south- 
westward from Zanesville, keeps nearly on the line of strike of the 
strata, and thus along its course, the same elements that we have thus 
far followed, are constantly exposed. The complete identity of the very 
numerous and excellent sections to be found at Del Carbo, Roseville, 
McLuney and other points along the line with the Zanesville section, is 
recognized by every one who has had anything to do with the field 
in either a scientific or practical interest. The Kittanning coals, in 
particular, can be followed most directly from point to point, and no 
question as to their persistence and continuity is admissible. The 
coals and limestones are largely worked along the railroad line, and 
country banks complete the connections where mines are wanting. 

The intervals change somewhat, mostly in the way of contraction, 
throughout the region upon which we have now entered. A few typi- 
cal sections will be recorded here. 

At Del Carbo both of the Kittanning coals have long been worked 
on the large scale for railroad supply. The Putnam Hill limestone has 
also been mined here quite largely for Moxahah Furnace. The Mer- 
cer limestones both occur in their places as soon as these places are 
reached by the deepening valleys on either side. The immediate series 
at Del Carbo is as follows: 


Feet. 

Middle Kittanning coal, including bone coal (No. 6).........:csccssscccccsses 4 
Fire-clay ........scccccccsscceccecccccccsccscesenceecenses spose: onnennnnnennnnn nn sessseeee 4 
Shales with iron Or& .......ccccccsscccsves-covscccceccccsevces scecccccscccccsccsensens 12 
Lower Kittanning coal (0 to 5 ft.) (No. 5)......ccccccccscccseccessoresces sosees ~ 6 
Fire-clay ......ccccccccscecccscccsceccsccccccece senecsces tecvcseestecces cooesccessecceees - 4 


Shales, CtC.......cscsccocccccescossscee cocsesses cncvccesesseess secon cccescescsseesassees . 84 
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Putnam Hill limestone...............sseccsees Banssnnansnnunnnsennennnonnsonensnnnnucene 7 
Interval......... sscssscsccseccees onsonensnsnunnnnnnnuununnsnnnnnnunnnensnansusensnnuenenee 28 
Limestone—U pper Mercer, flinty......... vensonsnnennsnunsusunsnnnnnensnnsnnsnuaren 2 
Coal—Upper Mercer......ussssesesenenssnsnnnnssnnnsonnnnussnnenennnnnssensnnunnnsnsene. 1 
Interval.......0.0. sesesssnensunsonunssnennunununennnnnnnosseonenussnnsnnonnnnussnnensnennee 28 


Limestone— Lower Mercer, in bed of run. 


By passing over the ridge into the deep valley of Jonathan’s creek, 
wesdrop by rapid descent to the very bottom of the coal measures. The 
Newtonville limestone, which Andrews showed to be of sub-carbonifer- 
ous age, makes the floor and walls of the creek for a number of miles. 
The Lower Coal Measures are shorter here than at any other point in 
the State, but the series is not shortened by the omission of its leading 
elements. Almost every stratum that is due can be found here. The 
section from the level of the creek is as follows: 


Coal—Middle Kittanning or Upper Del Carbo seam (No. 6) ......... ST 
Imterval......oscccscsscce cooseccsscescccees ececccccccscesee eee ccccsccssececscesscncecscsoes 20 
Coal—Lower Kittanning or Lower Del Carbo seam (No. 5) .... .......- 4 
Interval ........cccscccccccscscscccaccsccscvccsccccnseenees secceces eevee nonssnannnsenee 38 
Limestone—Putnam Hill............ccsscscscccssceccsscesccccccccsccccscscessvsccescoees 4 
Coal—thin ......... Sensunnsnunsenennsensnn.ensnannssnsnsunnsensnnssunsnanusnensusennersenrne — 
Interval, including Limestone, Upper MEP CeTP,.....cccccscssocsccsccsscecees 70 
Coal—thin ........cccccccccccccccecsscecsesiscescnccsscsseessesccssceceescesscsescsssocecece — 
Limestone—Lower Mercer ..... cceccccccscccscssccrscscssccsccscsscesscesreccsccsccces 2 
Dal—thin ......cccosccce sosanones ssenensnnnnununnansonnennensunnnnnennenunnennnnnnne nennen — 
Interval ...........-sscccsccsccccscceccsccesccccccscscccssssccssconsseeesaccsessoesessecess 80 
Iimestone—Maxville, Sub-carboniferous—(seen )...........csrecseccssscsecsees 15 


Bed of stream. 


In the neighborhood of Cusaac’s Station, and mainly on the farm 
of Mrs. Phoebe France, the following interesting section is obtained]: 


Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. 6) (Worked)«..cz..s:ssesssssssscssessesens go 
Interval, covering place of L. Kittanning, which is wanting..... 36 6 
Ore and flint—Ferriferous limestone horizon..........cscsccsssseccscrceses 1 
Intervall.......0....00+ ssscccccscccccccccssccscsccscessaeccscsesccccsceccccecenceesons 10 
Coal—Clarion Lower (?), “ Peacock coal” (Opened)...... een v0. 1 4 
Interval.......0. sssessesseeeee gensesassennsonsnsensusnennnnensn sevses ceases ceesooscs 10 
Limestone—Putnam Hill ......... essaonseononnnanensnnnennunnunnn nennen nnnnonenn - 2 
Interval ............ceccsccccccscccssecsccccecs sensnnnnnnssunnonsnannnnnnnnnnensnun cos 23 
Ore—red block (local ?).. seeeseess Senssnsnssanensnnnssnssunnssnsonsnuenansennnnnneen — 
Interval .......sscccssssssces covssccscsccscscccececsseccescevcecesscccececes soncacces 25 
Limesione—Upper Mercer, with 07@........-ccscsssssscecssescoscccese nenn 1 6 
Interval eccoce 22. 20020000000 sossesccscceccscscsccesocceesecs eonennnee coesescceccees 25 6 
Coal—Lower Mercer, cannel seam, 0 to 8 ft. bsseee covescees sovcoseccoseece 2 


Level of Jonathan's Creek, 
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In this section an interesting feature is the appearance of the Fer- 
riferous limestone at its proper horizon. From this point westward, it 
can be found in almost all well exposed sections in which it is due, 
faint at first, but gradually strengthening, its ore increasing more rapid- 
ly than the limestone, but both becoming strong and clear elements in 
southwestern Perry county. | 

At Roseville, there are extensive potteries which are established 
upon two beds of clay that belong to the series already discussed. All 
of the horizons have been developed in this vicinity so as to give ex- 
cellent opportunities for measurements, The section immediately about 
Roseville is as follows: 


Ft. 
Middle Kittanning Coal, with bone coal (No. 6)......... sseccrescesees 4 
Fire-clay .......cccccccescscceccccccccccceccccceccscccccsccecsccccess cesses cecces - 4 
Shales with nodules Of Ore.............ccccecccccccccvsecseoes Inensnrssene :16 
Lower Kittanning Coal (Ne. 5) (0 to 4 ft)............saesoeonusonsenensoneen 4 
Lower Kittanning Clay—largely worked...............sccccccseseooes 7 

80 

4 

25 


Putnam Hill Limestone............ sesccscccccscscccssscsceccvecesccscsecsscces .. 

Brookville ? Coal—Limestone seam—thin....ceeseer.. cessssrsscscesees 
Interval........cccccccscvcece co ccecaereecncccscvcceccensccnscecesscecncssscosseoes 

Tionesta Coal—thin..........ccescccccocscesescscncccaccsccesecccsees sescssccceseces 
Tionesta Clay—largely worked .......0...scccscssssccsscescs ccsscncscers 10 


A long and valuable section is found in the Brush creek road that 
runs eastward from Roseville. The ground rises rapidly and the char- 
acteristic Barren Measure strata are soon reached. 

The section is as follows: 


Ft. In 
Coal—thin. 

Interval .........sscecscsssscccscscsctssceccescsccnceesceoesscessencessececsssecoscsces 16 
Timestone—Ames or Crinoidal.............scccscosssssonscssecccccceccccscsseese 3 
Interval—mostly shales..........cccccccoccscrsccccecscnssccecscsccccesces „ 48 
Limestone— Cambridge. ............0ss0s0osuammannne sonssnnsnnnsenssnennsennsenns 2 
Interval........cccsscccccsssccccccscscscscsces access secssscsesscesscecsescesvecers 82 
Coal—Brush Creek of Pennsylvania, Salineville Strip Vein......... — 
Shale—red ........cscscecssscsscnccccsscssscccescssssccocsscsssssecscesecsees ‚ 10 
Shale, Ctc.......ssccscccscccccccccccsccecscces anonsnsnnnnensnnnanssnnensnsnneneen 28 
Coal—U pper Freeport—“ Basin Vein ’’, 0 to 4 ft. (No.7).........scesee 1 
Fire-Clay......csesccocsccccercceccces socsseccsccescncccsse cesses seccessessesees ~ 2 
Limestone—Upper Freeport...........ccorcccccccsccecsascccseccccsssssssessssens 8 
Interval........0ccccesccccsscscere sosesscecssconecececese secteeteceeccscces socses 20 
SandstOne.......scccccccscccccsccccccscscccccccsccccccccessces casescscvescsccoes 15 
Coal—Lower Freeport—thin ...............0.ssscccscccccccsscesscsserssssscees — 
Interval—concealed ....... Oe vasccccvcecsccccsccceses \nonnnnnnsnsuon cos cee one 60 

Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. 6) .....sscccsssssscsssssseeces seen 4 6 
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The interval between the Ames and Cambridge limestones at this 
point is the smallest yet recorded in the State, but both limestones are 
unmistakable, and moreover, the Blue Rock section, 10 miles to the 
eastward, shows a similar though not equal reduction of this interval. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is very distinctly marked in this 
neighborhood. On the Ashton, Duval and Cunningham farms, the coal 
obtains a good development as to thickness and character. It is known 
as the Basin Vein, a name suggested by its capricious and unsteady 
character. The Upper Freeport limestone is 3 feet thick on the Ashton 
farm, and is pure enough for the mason’s use. It has been burned here 
on a small scale. It is in every respect characteristic. 

The Lower Freeport coal does not fail to leave its mark in every 
exposed section where it is due, but it is of no value as a source of fuel 
throughout this immediate region. 

Passing westward into Perry county, the Kittanning coals can be 
followed by openings made upon one or both seams on every farm along 
the railroad line. At McLuney, at Tague’s, and at the tunnel, the coal 
has been mined for 20 or more years for the general market, mainly from 
the Middle Kittanning seam. 

A few miles south of McLuney Station, on section 16, Bearfield 
township, Perry county, the Upper Freeport horizon exhibits once more 
a characteristic product, which has been missed from our sections for 
the last 50 miles. A valuable deposit of blackband ore has been dis- 
covered and quite extensively worked on the Whitlock farm, for Moxa- 
hala Furnace. A long and clear section can be obtained from this im- 
mediate vicinity. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
Red shales. 
Thtmestone—Cambridge........sccccsccscceccccerccscssssscccccscccece cocescncsesers 3 
Interval .......csccesec cssccscescccecccccscecsccccecescsecses, cesccesscesesscee: cesses 50 
Coal—Brush Creek of Pa., Salineville Strip Vein (No. 70) ......... 2 6 
Interval ......cssscccosccssscccesccccs onsscccscscecssececcee saseeeee: sonne eecesees 29 
Ore—nodular .........ccescecsccssesccscccece savcsceecscncecscscs snsesscscessceonse „1 
Interval .........ssscccscsccscscccccscssecccccscccccecscsescssecs sosees sasssesescscese 12 
Blackband Ore and Coal, Upper Freeport (No. 7) ..... ccccccssscesceeves 8 
Interval.......usussenssnennnunsssnsuunsansnnnnsnnnennnsennnnunnsnsnennnsenennenrannee 49 
Ore—nodular ......esseueseneonssonannnonussnennnonsnenonnnnnnnn -onnonnnnnnarss secceces 0 6 
Imterval.........cccccecssccceccscssccsscccecccccccecs anasnnanusnsnsusnenene.onsnnnees 12 
Fire-Olay .....ccsccsvccccccccscsecscsccecsccssnccrescscesceescceccccsecscscceseccccoese . 4 
Ore—blue and CAICAreous ........cccccccccscccccccscccccsccsccece sensnnenenennen 1 
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The intervals are seen to be nearly normal, viz., 117 feet. from 
Middle Kittanning coal to Upper Freeport, and 95 feet from latter to 
Cambridge limestone. The section was taken in two parts, the upper 
portion coming from the Whitlock farm, where the Cambridge lime- 
stone directly overlies the Whitlock ore, and the lower portion being 
taken from the coal mine opened in the universally known Middle 
Kittanning seam, on the farm of R. Moore, section 8, Bearfield, and 
thence up the township road 4 mile to the eastward. 


Returning to the line of the railroad once more, we find at New 
Lexington a section almost, if not quite, as widely known as the Zanes- 
ville section already given. The Kittanning coals are styled here the 
Upper and Lower New Lexington coals. Both are well developed, and 
both have long been worked. They are separated by an interval of 20 
to 30 feet. The Putnam Hill limestone is very conspicuous at New 
Lexington as a limestone and flint horizon. It is shown in the valley 
on the northeast side of the town at the level of the railroad. 


At 12 to 15 feet above it, a quite persistent coa] seam is found. It 
is seldom morc than 16 inches in thickness. It holds the place of the 
Clarion (Lower) coal, and if numbers are to be provided for all the 
regular seams on the basis of the system that is now in use, this should 
be called No. 4a, a designation that it has already received to a limited 
extent. 


Within 3 miles of New Lexington the so-called Baird ore is mined 
quite extensively on many farms. The place is 15 to 30 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone, but the latter element, after having been found 
persistent through a half-dozen counties, is verging to its extinction. 
From New Lexington southward it can be followed indeed, but no 
longer by a bold outcrop, but only by occasional exposures which would 
be ambiguous in themselves, and which require to be supported by other 
and better known elements. In other words, the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone has now exhausted its capacity of service as a guide, and needs to 
be interpreted when found, like the obscurer elements that have hereto- 
fore leaned upon it. 


But the series is not weakened by its diminution or disappearance, 
for the Ferriferous limestone horizon has been again restored, as a 
steady and easily recognizable element, and from this point to the Ohio 
river it is a dominant feature in every sub-division of the field. 

In volume III, Geology of Ohio, p. 924 et al., it was demonstrated 


a a > PR, 9 
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that the Baird ore of Perry county is the Limestone ore of the Hanging 

Rock district. Since that volume was published, ‚there has been great 
sctivity in tracing and developing the various coal, ore, and limestone 
horizons of the Lower Coal Measures through Perry, Hocking and Vin- 
ton counties, an activity stimulated by the demands of the new furnaces 
of the Hocking Valley for these various elements of iron manufacture. 
The demonstration referred to above has entered into many of these 
schemes of discovery and development. If there were error or uncer- 
tainty involved, it would necessarily have been made apparent in the 
course of these investigations, but not only does the original line of sec- 
tions on which this demonstration was established stand unimpugned, 
but a great number of new and independent facts have been brought 
out which leave this identity as well settled as any point of like char- 
acter in Ohio Geology. 

Two or three skeleton sections will be given to illustrate the steadi- 
ness of the elements that we have been following as they occur in this 
new field. On the farm of Thos. S. Mains, section 7, Pike township, 
the following elements were seen in the relations indicated : 


Ft. In 
Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. 6) ..........ccccccsscssescsecsesecces renneneen 8 6 
Interval ........ccsscssocccsscsccoscscsessnsescscscessacsoccnsceses snnnnnennnansnenen 26 
Coal—Lower Kittanning (No. 5).......... a seeeecccecescescececcscscesceccoeces 1 
Clay—Lower Kittanning, white ............-ccccscsosee secesseccne sooseee 6 
Interval........00. cecscssesscaceeces Leossasen sosssnensunenssnnsensssnensnsnsasnenree 70 
Flnt—Upper Mercer............ssccssccsscccccee.ceeccccsccesccccsessscescecoeecs 2 
Interval ...... 2.escsosnsnonunsnsnsnonenansnannnnonsen cossascsscscsscssscsssacesscsnees 5 
Coal—Upper Mercer (0 to 8 feet)............ .ccsssscsvesceccecsccscsescsesceoes 8 
Intervall...........csccccssscsscsccsssscnscesesccsccscsccosscssecesssossseses ssssesens 25 
Limestone—Lower Mercer, bearing block ore .............0..ss0seeeeeeees 2 
Coal—Lower Mercer, thin. 
Intervall.......sscccsessecccsccccccccescscesscs cocsescnncnsecesessesscscsescesssoeses 14 
Ore—Block, Junction City O7e.............ssccccssccescesscccssescecesscseesees 1 


At McCuneville precisely the same range is well shown, and here 
We find the measurements as follows: 


Ft. In. 
Coal—Middle Kittanning (No. G)..........c500 ssssccscessessesescereseceees 4 6 
Imtervall.......ccccssccccsccscscsscccscsscscscnccscscnesseccscsesscccscessessceseeres 80 
Coal—Lower Kittanning (No. 5)........ccccccscsccssceccesconcccseccesseeesoes 1 
Interval, mostly white Clay..............-ccecsserserscsceserevorencesscesaes 15 
Ore and flint—Ferriferous limestone, Baird ore.............. re... 1 6 
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. Ft. 
Ore and impure limestone. .........cecccocccccccccessccccscevcccscscescecsceces - 2 
Interval ........0c.scccccccsccscoccccscsccsccceccscccescccscccsecscscrscscece eseccccs 46 
Limestone and fiint—Upper Mereer, bearing ore......u........-.0r...... 2 
Interval .......cccccccccccecescccs-scccccccssccecs sccccscssesscocsessssceccnces cocees 30 
Limestone— Lower Mercer, bearing Ore ..........ccccsscsccscssesccscvoass - 2 
Coal—Lower Mercer, thin. 
Irterval...........cccccsccssscescccsccscssccncccsscnce cescesoesseccssccscrscescccess 14 
Ore—Junction City block ore ..........sssecccocssscscesccccscnce seeces cccescees 1 


The McCuneville coal is traced by continuous workings into the 
Great Vein of Shawnee and Straitsville, and this in turn is strictly con- 
tinuous with the Nelsonville and Monday Creek coal, and thus our 
section is carried at once to the west side of the Hocking Valley. 

There is not only no question but there is really no room for 
question aß to the fact that the upper coal at McCuneville becomes the 
main coal of the Hocking Valley in its several subdivisions. In other 
words, the Nelsonville or Straitsville seam is the Middle Kittanning 
coal. This wide-spread seam here scures its highest mark both as to 
volume and quality, and forms the central element in the most important 
coal field of the State. 

The Lower Kittanning coal still attends it as a constant companion, 
but though often of a thickness that would be counted mineable else- 
where, it is so overshadowed by the greater seam above it, that little 
account is made of it in the Hocking Valley, except as an element in 
the geological scale. 

The Freeport coals have not been mentioned in any of the more 
recent sections, but simply for the reason that their horizons have not 
been reached in these sections. The hill east of Roseville is the last 
point where they were recognized, but they sweep in absolutely un- 
broken outcrops through all the high grounds. We cannot measure a 
single section throughout this whole region in which there is any 
adequate exposure of the strata, without finding one or more elements, 
especially of the Upper horizon, shown. 

Shawnee furnishes a clear and excellent section. Its main elements 
are as follows: 


Ft. 

Coal and blackband ore—Upper Freeport, Iron Point ore (No. 7)... 8 

Fire-clay and shale ............cce.cee-ssseccsecseceessseccnsecenccee senses seeees 18 
Limestene—Upper Freeport, Shawnee limestone, worked largely 

for FUFTACEE .....0 022000000 coccscass asec sccscssoscecescscssseseceeseosessens 2 
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n~ 


Ft In 
Coal—Lower Freeport, general but thin (No. 6a—No. 6b)........... „1 
Limestone— Lower Freeport, Norris limestone.....eesesssesosenscrsncrn 0 6 

Interval consisting of— 

Sandstone or shale ..........cosscccescccsccscccescnccccscccesescccescsescenons - 25 

Shale (0 to 20) „.esasenosusssnuso nunnnnnnunssnnuenneensnsnnannnnnsnsnnnnsnensennnnee 10 
Coal— Middle Kittanning (No. 8)...........ccc0ssscsscsccecsccccnsceeesesosees 10 

Shales, holding Snow Fork Kidney ore......... + aanaunsonsenansnanenses . 8 

Interval ..........cccsscscscssscccsccscsecevsccascenscesccsccccss snensnnsssnssu rennen 18 
Coal—Lower Kittanning (No. 5)...........-csssccscsscccercccscccccccecsccocese 8 

White clay...........0 0000000  coscce snceee scccecccssccavcesceccececsscaccesceses . 12 
Ore and Limestone—Ferriferous limestone, Baird ore............cese00 „1 


The Upper Freeport or Shawnee limestone becomes one of the 
most reliable guides to the geology of the Hocking Valley. It is well- 
nigh universal in its distribution, and is so well characterized that its 
outcrop can scarcely be missed. 

Passing from Shawnee to the Sunday Creek Valley, we find the 
same section in substance. As usual, the blackband is on the margin 
of the Upper Freeport seam, while a well-developed coal field lies in 
the interior. The Bayley’s Run coa] and the Norris coal, which are 
ome and the same seam, represent the Upper Freeport in this interior 
development. The Lower Freeport is seldom workable. In fact, no 
imstance is known in which this seam is mined in this region. The 
Upper Freeport limestone is found about half-way between the Upper 
and the Lower Freeport coals. The Norris coal, so called, got its name 

from Quite extensive country banks near Millerstown. The Ohio Cen- 
tral Coal Company has developed this region by the opening and 
working of this seam in the large way. The twin mines, No. 12, are 
Opened on a farm adjoining the Norris lands, and no one can doubt the 
identity of the coals in these'two areas. In the railroad cut above the 
mine, the Upper Freeport limestone and the Lower Freeport coal are 


both fully shown, while the Upper Freeport coal is reached directly 
above. The section here is as follows: 


Ft. In 

Sandstone—Mahoning. 

Shales over coal (2 to 10 feet)............ssccssersccsccesscerscccsesenecceces 10 
Coal— Upper Freeport, Norris seam, Bayley’s Run..................... 6 

Fire-clay and shale ...........cccsccsscscoes sosccccscccsccsccsccccccescesscces . 18 
Limestone—U pper Freeport, Shawnee limestone.............ssccssseecees 2 

Fire-clay and shale, with irom Ore ............cccsssssscescvcessesceseceves 12 6 

Sandstone... 
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Ft. In. 
Coal— Lower Freeport...........eseosunenasosaunonensonsnenensensonnuunuen: sanacns 2 6 
Fire-clay—Containing large kidneys of ore, Lower Freeport 
Limestone ? ...........cscscccccscscccscscccccsccscese nosananen sunusnnanenuene - 5 


Place of “Great Vein,” which is wanting here, usual interval (45 to 60 feet). 


The Norris coal has so long and so uniformly been counted the 
seam below the Bayley’s Run coal, that a few statements in regard to 
the seam are called for at this point. 

Andrews first assigned a place to this seam (Geol. of Ohio, Report 
of Progress, 1869, p. 119). In vol. ITI, p. 851, he refers the determina- 
tion of interval to his assistant, Mr. W. B. Gilbert, by whom a measure- 
ment of 46 feet was obtained between the “Great Vein” (Middle 
Kittanning) and the Norris coal. Having already assigned a place to 
the well-known Bayley’s Run coal, 75 to 100 feet above the main coal, 
the Norris coal became the middle seam. When numbers were applied 
to the coals, and the Middle Kittanning become No. 6, and the Bayley’s 
Run coal No. 7, the Norris coal was styled No. 6a. This number was 
afterwards changed to No. 65 in my report on the Hanging Rock 
District, vol. III, on the ground that a regular seam occurs at 25 to 30 
feet above the Nelsonville coal, while the Norris coal was counted as 
coming in at 45 to 55 feet above that seam. Andrews also in his later 
work seems disposed to give a place to a seam between his Norris coal 
and the Nelsonville seam (vol. III, p. 851). 

Truths and errors are so interwoven into all of these accounts that 
the disentangling of them would be a tedious task. There is in some 
parts of the field a thin coal between the Middle Kittanning ind the 
Lower Freeport coals. It is not certain, however, after all that has 
been written, that this seam occurs in the Hocking Valley field. The 
varying intervals of the Lower Freeport and the Nelsonville coals may 
account for all of the facte. The name Norris coal has been so unfor- 
tunately applied that it will serve geological order to drop it altogether. 
The facts, as at present seen, are as follows: 

The two Kittanning and the two Freeport coals maintain their 
horizons with great regularity throughout the Hocking Valley coal 
field. The Kittanning coals are the steadiest of all our coal seams, and 
the upper of the two is by far the most valuable seam of the Lower 
Measures. The coal seams of the Freeport Group are exceedingly un- 
certain and irregular in the large way, but the upper seam gives rise to | 
many fine local developments of coal, the most extensive and valuable 
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of which is the Lower Sunday Creek field, where the coal is known as 
the Bayley’s Run coal. This becomes the Norris ooal at Millertown, 
and the Stallsmith seam of Hemlock and vicinity. It is also the Happy 
Hollow coal of Buchtel and vicinity. 

The relations of these seams can be thus expressed : 


Upper Freeport coal. me 

Interval ..........cssccscssescsccscccccsscessccessccscescsesessncessccecssesess seeeee 5 to 25 
Upper Freeport limestone. 

Interval .......cccccsocceses sosccsccescecsssccscesccessssccscncecascscasesesascess . 20 “ 40 
Lower Freeport coal. 

Interval .......2.000 sscscece voccscccccctccsesccsccsevesccnsescccscsscescssersocesees 5 
(Lower Freeport limestone), not persistent 

Interval ......cescccoe secccscescssccccscecscecescecseevecescscsceccsssscesecesccaces 25 “ 50 
Middle Kittanning coal 

Interval .......0.ssssccccsscessccscnccccsccssscse: cossecsccesonssessacessecsss senses 20 “ 30 
Lower Kittanning coal. 


I am now disposed to count the Snow Fork and Norris limestones 
of my report on the Hanging Rock District, vol. III, as one and the 
same, viz., the Lower Freeport limestone. For the duplication of these 
and the associated elements, probably the report above referred to is 
responsible in larger degree than any other publication. 

The subject must not be left without the further acknowledgment 
that there is a complexity of composition in the Upper Freeport hori- 
zon which does not appear in the sections thus far given. There is 
sometimes a real duplication of coals here that will appear in subsequent 
discussions. 

The Cambridge and Ames limestones, and also the Brush Creek 
coal (No. 7a) are all steady elements in this field. The Brush Creek 
limestone has a large development as an impure ore (bastard limestone) 
in the Sunday Creek Valley. It is known as the Dugway ore near 
Ewing site. 

Another fine development of the Upper Freeport coal is found near 
Nelsonville, in what is known as Happy Hollow. The Nelsonville Coal 
and Coke Company have opened large mines in the seam at this point, 
and it has proved to be a basis for successful mining. The section as 
seen in this vicinity is as follows, the leading elements and their inter- 
vals only being noted : 
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Ft. In. 
Ames or Crinoidal Limestone. ............0..cccccsscscscscsccccccccccocccess 5 
Interval (85/ to 125’).........sseccscsesssscssccsscsecccccccccsscccccccssceseeees 120 
Cambridge Limestone. ..........cccssccosscscsccccces secces senses seveee sescseos 8 
Interval (40! to 565’) .......ccscscssccscssccscescccccncssscsccesccecscscecsscsces 45 

Brush Creek Coal—No. 74........s0sssccsscccccoseveee soscsccessescneseeseeseees 2 6 
Interval (85’ to 45’) .......csss0ssseecsesscsccscssccsccccscccssesees sesseeceeees 40 
Upper Freeport coal—Happy Hollow Seam—(0 to 6’)..........000 6 
Fire-clay and Shale ..............sccccsssscssscesccscccccccvccsces cecececessosoes 12 
Buchtel Ore and impure Limestone......... .....0. PERFPRPER ernennen DB 
Shales ........csscsscssvssscccsccscsssccsccscccscccccscveccccsce cesses ansnnencne 15 
Upper Freeport Limestone—Shawnee Limestone.................... 8 
Interval........scsscessscccsrscosscscnscorscccccossccsccccsseccccscccesesecce sesece 18 
Lower Freeport coal (25’ to 55’) ...........csseces svcsscece ove coseverecoees 2 
Tower Freeport Limestone. ............00sscccscerrcssceccscccsccccsesscoense » tL 
Interval .........csssssscccssseccnsccscesscoecececessecs soccesecs coccecces cossecees „ 84 
Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6)........0.ssssscccee sesseccescsesssseacceeeess 8 


The Buchtel ore and the impure limestone associated with it are 
somewhat abnormal. They occur just where in most parts of the field 
the Upper Freeport limestone is due, but the Shawnee limestone, a few 
feet below, adequately represents that stratum, though separated quite 
widely from the coal. 

We have now followed the series with which we set out as far as 
the Hocking Valley. It has been shown to be continuous as far as its 
main elements are concerned. In particular, the coal seams keep their 
horizons through almost all of the field, and so also do the limestones, 
in the main. The Putnam Hill limestone in its full development is 
limited to that portion of the field included between the eastern line of 
Perry county and the western line of Mahoning county, but it can be 
clearly and unequivocally traced on either side of these boundaries. 
But the Ferriferous limestone has now resumed its place in our sections, 
and though a little weak in northern Hocking and Perry counties, it 
becomes steady from Washington township of the latter county south- 
ward, scarcely missing a section in which it is due from this point to 
the Ohio river. 

This portion of the field was treated of at length in my report on 
the Hanging Rock district (Geol. of Ohio, vol. III). The unification of 
the series as there established, has been fully maintained, and the sec- 
tions given in that report can, without extended description or com- 
ment, be incorporated with the review already accomplished in these 
pages, thus continuing the series to the Ohio river. 
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Reference will here be made to a few disputed points in this part 
ofthe field, and to the correction of such errors as have been noted. 


The account given in the report referred to, of the westward ex- 
tension of the Middle Kittanning coal seam (No. 6) from Nelsonville, 
has been called in question by Dr. T. S. Hunt, in his reports uj-on the 
Hocking Valley coal field, and also by others. The question is of 
fundamental importance in its relations to the order of our coal meas- 
ures, for all of the identifications of the various elements of the Southern 
Ohio sections are connected with or dependent upon this. 


Andrews asserted in the report of 1870 the probable identity of 
the Carbondale and Mineral City coals with the Nelsonville seam 
(pp. 89-92). My report in vol. III (Hanging Rock district) confirmed 
his conclusion, but established this identity on other and distinct 
grounds. 


The Carbondale coal is easily traced down Hewitt’s Fork of Rac- 
coon Creek to Mineral City, the seam being opened on every quarter 
section of the interval. The Mineral City coal is as easily followed by 
continuous workings to Hope Station and Zaleski. The character of 
the coal as well as its relations demonstrates the identity here claimed, 
an identity undisputed and unquestioned so far as is known. 


At Hope Station the Carbondale coal comes into a section of which 
the Lower Mercer Limestone is the base and the Cambridge-limestone 
is the summit, and that also holds the Ferriferous limestone with its 
ore in good development at the proper level. More could not be asked 
in a geological section of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and con- 
clusions built upon a consistent interpretation of such a section cannot 
easily be set aside. 


The Carbondale coal proves to be the second seam above the Fer- 
riferous limestone. But the identity of the Baird ore and the Ferrifer- 
ous limestone ore has been already proved, and the Nelsonville seam is 
the second above the Baird ore. The two seams, therefore, hold the 
same position, and the Carbondale coal, like the Nelsonville seam, is 
the Middle Kittanning coal. This conclusion is supported by every 
line of facts that bears upon the question. 


The section obtained in the vicinity of Hope Furnace is so inter- 
esting and complete, that its main facts and measurements are given 


below : 
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Ft. In 
Cambridge limestone at top of Rich Hollow Hill ............. 22.22. 2.2... 5 
Interval........ zossesoosoenssnnunnnnsssenunseosonunessensnsnnnnnsnusnnnsnnenerenane 132 
Upper Freeport limestone—Shawnee limestone ..ccccccoscosscecs sescees — 
Interval.......cccssoccsce socesscssssesccesscccescnssensscecanecccesseceescnecesess 76 
Middle Kittanning Coal—Mineral Oity and Carbondale seam..... 8 6 
Interval ...... ...ccccesssecccccccsesonsescesccssccsvescncerscccccsceccecccceccccscees 27 
Lower Kittanning Coal, (No. 5)... ...ccscss sss sccccscccccscceccccccccecccces - 1 
Kittanning clay ......... rotons evcvee nanannnsn cavcsoueccnccccosssveseecessseces „ 10 
Ferriferous limestone and ore, both formerly worked ..........ss.0000 2 6 
Interval... ......scsccccscssssccsccnsccssccsscssscsccescnssecsecsccecccsccssceccesece 14 
Kidney Ore, formerly worked..........cccccccscscrscssssccssscescsscscecceces 1 
Interval .........cssscccoccccccccccscccccsccccccccccscncsen sccses scsecsccccccccesceoss 84 
Coal—Tionesta (?) No. 3b, overlain by black slate............sccccsse 2 
Irtervall.........sssscecoscecsccscccsecscsccesccscccsccsccesscscecsscessesscccscces „ 16 
Coal—Upper Mercer, No. 8a......... .ccccccsccseccsccsccssssccssccssecscnseee 1 6 
Interval ........cccsccsocsscssscscerssssncscceessocscccccccccescccccscoscceccsseces 21 
Lower Mercer limesione ......... coscccscaccccscesscccscccc cesses sceceecccccccecees 5 
Lower Mercer Coal and slate, No. 3.........2.cessscsessesesccecsccesccocecs 7 


There is not a clearer section in the Ohio Coal Measures than this. 
It has the four limestones that are most serviceable in carrying horizons 
from point to point. The Lower Mercer limestone in particular is in 
its best and most characteristic development. It lies in the bank of 
Raccoon Creek, and covers quite a heavy deposit of interstratified coal 
and slate, which is of little or no value. The limestone soon rises from 
the banks of the stream to the westward, and is found everywhere at 
its proper level. If there is any one formation that every one knows, 
and about which no controversy is possible, it is the Lower Mercer or 
Blue limestone. Various attempts have been made to mine the coal 
below it to the westward, but aside from small county banks, it sup- 
plies no proper basis for mining. 

The Ferriferous or Gray limestone is here seen at its extreme 
eastern development. Everywhere to the west and south it is in full 
force, and its ore has been thus far the chief mineral element of value 
throughout this region. It was first recognized, though somewhat 
doubtfully, by Andrews in his report of 1870, but the section in which 
it occurs is in all respects normal, as I have shown in vol. III, p. 922, 

The Cambridge limestone, in like manner, is unmistakable. There 
is no stratum with which it is in danger of being confounded. In the 
present section it is 212 feet above the Carbondale coal, and this measure- 
ment certainly forbids the reference of this seam to any higher horizon than 
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the Nelsonville coal. The interval between the Nelsonville coal and the 
Cambridge limestone in the Hocking Valley is generally about 180 feet, 
but all intervals expand to the southward, and the measure above given 
is quite in keeping with the general facts, on the theory that the Car- 
bondale and Nelsonville coals are the same. 


The facts of the dip are in accord with the view that the Carbon- 
dale seam isthe Middle Kittanning. At Carbondale the coal is 193 feet 
at one entry and 200 feet at another above Lake Erie. The coal at 
Mineral city has fallen to 138 feet above the same base. In passing 
westward the strata rise slowly, the coal being 202 feet at Moonville 
and 248 feet at Hope Station. The Nelsonville seam would agree well 
with all these elevations. 


By those who refuse to accept the Carbondale as the the continua- 
tion of the Nelsonville seam, the former is generally counted as No. 6a 
of the Hocking Valley series, a seam that is found 30 to 40 feet higher 
than the Nelsonville coal. It is the Lower Freeport coal of the general 
scale. This seam begins to be workable in this district about New Lex- 
ington, where it is known as the Black coal. At Moxahala it is the 
Fowler coal. In the vicinity of Buchtel it is often found 3 feet thick 
and of fair quality. It is here about as far above the Nelsonville coal 
as the Lower Kittanning coal is below that seam, and like the latter it 
is so overshadowed by the great seam that little account is taken of it. 


In passing from Floodwood to Carbondale, after crossing the divide 
between Floodwood Creek and Hewitt’s branch of Raccoon Creek, this 
seam is found opened in a number of country coal banks. The first of 
them is in Fraction XIX, York township, on the farm of Thomas 
Juniper. The coal seam is here 2 ft. 8 in. thick, and consists of two 
benches, the lower one being 12 inches thick and the upper 16 inches. 
The parting is shale and 2 inches thick. The roof is dark but not black 
shale. About the place and name of this coal, there is no dispute. A 
shaft was sunk # of a mile from this point by George W. Gill, of Co- 
lumbus, to the main coal, which is said to have been found 26 feet be- 
low the Juniper coal, and 6 ft. 11 in. thick. 

The Juniper coal can be traced down the valley of Hewitt’s Fork, 
asall agree. It has been opened on every farm. The last entry upon 
this seam on this side of Carbondale is in section 30, Waterloo town- 
ship, on the land of Henry Frank, where it is again found with a single 
shale parting in the middle of the seam. The two benches are here 
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each 17 inches thick. The seam shows the same structure at all of the 
intermediate points, so far as could be learned. At both of these en- 
tries, and all along the line, there is a heavy and characteristic de- 
velopment of the Upper Freeport limestone from 15 to 20 feet above 
the Lower Freeport coal. This relation between coal and limestone 
has been maintained for the last 25 miles at least, as will be seen by the 
sections that have been already given. A heavy sandstone overlies 
the limestone, a phase of the Upper Freeport sandstone of the general 
scale. 

The valley which we have been following from Juniper’s to the 
Frank coal bank holds a direction a little east of south, so that its fall 
coincides with the dip of the coal, but below Frank’s, the stream turns 
abruptly to the west, and thus runs against the dip of the coal. It 
is here that the mistake has been made which has led to the posi- 
tive identification of the Carbondale and the Juniper coals. No one 
questions that the latter is the seam known as No. 6a to the northward. 
At the Frank mine, the coal has the same level that the Carbondale coal 
has, of a mile to the westward, but the dip brings down the upper 
seam in this interval to this level. It must be granted that the required 
dip is in excess of that usually prevailing, but it is not by any means 
without precedent. 

At Carbondale the Upper Freeport limestone is found at 53 ft. and 
at 60 ft. above the Carbondale coal, but at Frank’s and Juniper’s, the 
same limestone comes in at 17 ft. above the coal. A heavy sandstone, 
the Lower Freeport, covers the Carbondale coal throughout this region. 
The Freeport limestone lies only a few feet above it in many places, in. 
which cases the Lower Freeport coal is wanting. It is the resemblance 
of this sandstone to the stratum above the limestone which has helped 
to mislead many as to the true order. The two sandstones often appear 
as one undivided stratum, and yet care enough in examination will 
generally show the place of limestone or coal between the two elements 
that constitute the apparently massive rock. Andrews gives in his sup- 
plemental report an instructive example of the blending of these same 
sandstones in another portion of the field (vol. III, p. 853), and every 
geologist who has worked upon coal measure formations has met with 
similar cases. 

A better guide is found in the Cambridge limestone. There is an 
outcrop of this limestone above the Frank coal, or rather above the 
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opening of the same seam on the opposite side of the creek on the 
Nanny farm. The Cambridge limestone is here 146 feet above the coal, 
while at Juniper’s the limestone is 160 feet above the coal. These are 
both proper intervals for this region, but in section 29 (northwest quar- 
ter), Waterloo township, one mile south of this point, another fine 
exposure of the Cambridge limestone is found directly above a mine of 
the Carbondale coal. The interval is 210 feet, the same interval as at 
Brewer’s cut. These measurements settle the question conclusively. 
The Carbondale and the Juniper coals cannot be the same seams. 

The section at the last-named point is a valuable one. It shows 
the Mahoning sandstone in great force, and also the Lower Freeport 
sandstone in strong development. It is as follows: 


Feet. 
Cambridge limestone ...... .....scsssscecscsscccccevsccsecssccccecses sencsevee ce once 2 
Interval concealed .........csccsscscscscocsssconcsccesseccscccessssecccs coves ccceveces 58 
Mahoning randstone, Massive ............-cescecesscsscescsese sonscscce cesses essen 54 
Interval concealed.........cccccesccccssccscssscccvcceccseece besves senses soscccees senses 55 
Lower Freeport sandstone, Massive ...........csccccccsssccscccsscesscceeescseses 85 
Shales .........200 scvscccscccssencccccs soncsccecscsncsesceeses sansnansunnnnsnsuenssssnene 6 
Carbondale coal .........cccccsccssccsessccssscsscecscecescnsees sascescsescceescscececacces 4 


The Upper Freeport coal is found at Carbondale 80 to 90 feet 
above the Carbondale seam. 

The structure of the Carbondale coal is equally conclusive. It is 
a 3-bench coal throughout all of the extensive workings at Carbondale, 
and throughout all the district with which it is directly connected. The 
structure is uniform and regular to a high degree. It is as follows: 


Inches 

“Nigger-head”—Black shale, with fossil wood......... Lesececeecccecccessosees 12 
Coal—inferior quality ...........c...ssscessceees senses sescescessoees lone casceeeseeesess 12 
Clay parting............secccercccesscccsccccsee annansonnnnuunonnnannnernannnnnnnsnnsenn 4 
Coal .......ssccsccsccssccessccsccncsccccscscncccsces annunnussnsnsnsunsonsennennnsnnnnnnennnnenn 28 
Slate parting ...........ccccccccccsscccsecccccccsscecce.coveesscseescceesseeeeceeceeees . | 
Coal . .....scee sccsrccsserceccceccecccscccecscacee anna an nensenssusnssnnernenstnonnnnnenne . 8 
58 


This is the Nelsonville coal with the upper and lower benches reduced , 


The most characteristic feature of that seam is the 28-inch second bench. 
The Carbondale coal cannot become in half a mile the two-bench coal 
of Frank’s and Juniper’s banks without a great anomaly. The Lower 
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Freeport coal is often a 3-bench coal, it is true, but it is not in this 
neighborhood, as has been already shown. 

If the Carbondale coal were the Lower Freeport seam, then the 
Nelsonville seam should be shown, as the strata rise to day along the 
valley of Raccoon Creek. There are chances without end to see every 
foot of the strata for 150 feet below the Carbondale coal along the line 
of the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, westward from Mineral City. 
The road is a long established one, and it has not spared pains to 
develop the coal seams along its line. Every seam that has held out 
any promise has been opened and proved within the last 25 years, but 
the result is that the Carbondale seam is the only one that is worked. 
It is not possible that a thicker and better seam lies undeveloped in 
this district where everything is naked and open. 

Again, if the Nelsonville seam were below the Carbondale coal, it 
should be found in borings at that point. Such borings have been made, 
and the records are known. - 

Alexander Todd, Esq., of Loveland, Ohio, was Manager, and after- 
wards President of the Southern Ohio Coal Company during the years 
1869-70. Under his supervision, a hole was bored, starting from the 
level of the Carbondale coal within 20 feet of the mouth of the main 
entry. The earth was removed until the bedded rock was reached, and 
then the drill was started. The hole was carried down 87% feet. A 
thin sandrock was first passed. At about 30 feet, an 18-inch seam of 
coal was passed (Lower Kittanning), but nothing else in the way of 
coal was found. 

Many other borings have been made in the valley, and if any one 
had ever struck a 6-feet seam of coal, shafts would have gone down 
within a year. All of the claims that are made as to the proved 
occurrence of a thick coal below the surface in this immediate region 
are without good foundation. 

The identifications of the Nelsonville coal in the valley of Raccoon 
Creek, as made by Hunt in his “Mineral Resources of the Hocking 
Valley” (pp. 9, 25 and 27), are entirely inadmissible. In all instances 
but one, the seam, as thus followed, is found in reports of borings and 
shafts, but these reports neither agree with each other nor with the facts. 
The only instance where he finds the Nelsonville coal, according to his 
view, coming to day, is in the bed of Raccoon Creek in section 19, 
Brown township, near Brewer’s cut on the M.&C. BR. R. The 7 feet 
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of coal and slate that’ are here found are counted by him as the true 
Nelsonville coal. But these 7 feet of coal and slate are capped with 
5 feet of as characteristic Lower Mercer limestone as there is in Ohio. 
This coal seam has an elevation above Lake Erie of 103 feet. The 
Ferriferous limestone with its ore, a worked horizon, is found 102 feet 
above it; the Carbondale coal, 136 feet above it; and the Cambridge 
limestone, 348 feet above it, all in the same section. There is nota 
clearer or less ambiguous section in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio. 

The combined section at Carbondale is shown in Fig. XXII, in 
which most of the elements and measurements already given are 
incorporated. By the side of it is shown the Brewer’s cut section, 
Brown township, to which reference has just been made, and which was 
also given on a previous page. The combined section A has the fault 
of its kind, that it gives in a single column elements that are not found 
in any one vertical series, and some minor deviations will therefore be 
found from the measurements obtained in the separate sections, but no 
difficulty will be experienced in understanding the facts as thus repre- 
sented. 

The accompanying sketch map, Fig. XXIII, shows the locations of 
most of the points involved in the immediate vicinity of Carbondale. 
The differences in elevation were determined by the engineer’s level. 

The name and place of the Carbondale coal have been treated thus 
at length because a wrong determination would vitiate all of the con- 
nections of the Hocking Valley coal field with the Hanging Rock 
District. The reference of it, first made by Andrews, to the Nelson- 
ville coal proves to be the correct reference, and the question may now 
be counted among the settled ones in Ohio geology. 

The sections which we have last considered have carried us into a 
new field, viz., the Hanging Rock District of Southern Ohio. We have 
now reached the most northerly of the great furnace tracts that are 
located upon the outcrop of the Ferriferous limestone. To continue 
the examination of the series in the same detail with which we have 
thus far advanced, is no longer necessary, for from this point to the 
Ohio River there is one dominant horizon, which is everywhere worked, 
and which every one knows, and about which dispute is out of the 
question. 

If the unity of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and the per- 
sistence of their main beds are considered established by the facts 
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already presented, from the Pennsylvania border to the point which we 
have now reached, then this unity and persistence may be counted 
established for the whole margin of the coal field in the State. 


The stratigraphical order of the Hanging Rock District was in the 
main clearly shown in my report upon that field in volume III, Geology 
of Ohio. The general section there published has proved a true one 
for almost every portion of the series, and has become an accepted 
guide in the practical development of the region. An error of some 
magnitude, and very confusing to the true order is, however, to be 
found in .the position assigned to the Maxville limestone. This lime- 
stone is undoubtedly of Sub-carboniferous age, and is geologically below 
both the Wellston and the Jackson coals, whereas, the section reverses 
this true order. The view so strenuously maintained by Andrews in 
regard to this point was the true one. The number of coal seams, how- 
ever, and the intervals between them were correctly given, with the 
exception already noted in regard to coal No. 6a and coal No. 6b. 
These two seams should be merged in one. There is also an extra coal 
seam shown about the Lower Mercer limestone that probably nowhere 
reaches any profitable development. When these errors are corrected, 
the section will serve as well as any that could be constructed now, to 
indicate the general order of the field. 


One important error in the application of the section will presently 
be noticed in treating of the Waterloo coal field of Walnut township, 
Gallia county. 


A brief resume of the essential facts will be here given, and the 
elements, as far as they can be certainly identified, will be named in 
accordance with the section that we have brought along from Pennsyl- 
vania to the borders of the Hanging Rock field. 

The Ferriferous limestone is the key to the series, the common 
bond for the several portions of the field. 

Above it are everywhere found the two Kittanning coals, as steady 
and regular as they are in any like area of their wide extent. 

The limestone is generally covered with 5 to 15 feet of white clay, 
the well-known Kittanning clay of Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. 
Throughout the Hanging Rock District, this is a valuable, though for 
the most part an undeveloped horizon. It is generally a plastic or 
potters’ clay, and is sometimes very pure and rich. There is sometimes 
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found above the coal a hard or non-plastic clay, as at Portland, Jack- 
son county, which is of excellent quality. | 

The Lower Kittanning coal is separated from the limestone by an 
interval varying between 9 and 30 feet. In the northern portion of the 
field, the smaller measure prevails. In Lawrence county, the usual 
measure is 25 to 30 feet, a heavy sandstone sometimes setting in. The 
coal is workable at many points, but it attains the greatest value in the 
southern part of Lawrence county, about New Castle. It is best known 
as the New Castle coal, on this account. 

The second coal above the limestone or the Middle Kittanning coal 
has the same relative prominence and value in this field that it has in 
so many other districts through which we have passed in our review. 
We have just left it in the Hocking Valley as the Nelsonville coal, the 
thickest and most profitable seam in the State. We found it thinning 
down into the Carbondale coal, which was still further reduced in the 
Mineral City seam. It is in this thinner and weaker phase that it ex- 
tends over the northern half of the Hanging Rock field. There are 
considerable tracts in Vinton and Northern Jackson counties where it 
does not admit of being mined with profit, though its place is always 
marked, but from Jackson county southward it gains somewhat in 
volume, and gives rise to many country mines. At Washington Fur- 
nace, it is extensively worked for iron manufacture, being used raw in 
the furnace with great success. The coal seam is less than 3 feet in 
thickness here. It is 4 feet 2 inches thick, and of excellent quality at 
Evans’s Mills in Greenfield township, Gallia county. On the Ohio River 
at Sheridan, it has been worked on the large scale, and it attains still 
greater value south of the Ohio River in the Coalton District of 
Kentucky. 

A heavy sandstone underlies it at some little distance, the Kittan- 
ning sandstone of our general scale, and a heavy sandstone overlies it 
everywhere, the Lower Freeport sandstone. 

The Lower Freeport coal has a good deal of value throughout the 
field. It is the Hamden Furnace coal of my report in volume III, and 
also the Hatcher coal of the same report. It is frequently a thicker, 
and therefore more valuable seam than the Middle Kittanning below it. 
The interval between these seams ranges from 30 to 55 feet. In the 
northern portion it holds the former measure, but in volume III it was 
shown that this interval slowly expanded until it became about 50 feet 
for the general measurement. 
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The Lower Freeport limestone is quite a steady element of the 
scale in the southern portion of the field. Its place is generally 8 to 
10 feet below the coal. It is known as the Lower Buff limestone, and 
is the Snow Fork and Norris limestones of the report in volume III. 

The fourth coal above the Ferriferous limestone is the Upper Free- 
port seam. Both coal and limestone are well developed throughout the 
district, the limestone as usual being much steadier than the coal. The 
interval between coal and limestone is reduced to a few feet once more, 
as in the central and eastern portions of the State, and unlike the con- 
dition in the Hocking Valley. 


The coal displays its usual capricious and changeable character. It 
is workable at a large number of localities, but it does not maintain 
itself from point to point. 


There is in the district one field of unusual promise, comparable to the 
Dell Roy or the Cambridge field, though probably less extended than either 
of these. Itisknownasthe Waterloo coal field. A serious error exists in 
my report in volume III, with reference to the Waterloo coal. It was 
identified as the Nelsonville or Sheridan seam. This was an error of 
precisely the same character as that which was made in regard to the 
Dell Roy coal, when it was pronounced No. 6, or the Middle Kittan- 
ning coal. In both cases the location of the seam, so far from the 
margin of the field, furnished an antecedent probability that the seam 
must belong to a higher horizon than the Middle Kittanning coal. In 
the case of the Waterloo coal, there was no error of the general section 
involved, but only an erroneous application of the section. For the 
correction of this error, we are indebted to Mr. Emerson McMillin, of 
Ironton. 


At Olive Furnace, the seam becomes once more for a limited extent 
a blackband horizon. The limestone of the series becomes in many 
cases an ore, sometimes of excellent quality, but generally so uncertain 
in regard to its percentage of iron as to be unfitted for furnace use. 

The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is a regular member 
of the series. It is No. 7a of the report in volume III. A coaly streak 
occurs quite constantly in the interval between this and the Upper Free- 
port coal, but it does not deserve a place in the list of coals. The Brush 
Creek coal seldom reaches 30 inches in thickness, but its quality is 
generally excellent. There are but few mines opened in it, but its place 
is always recognizable. The Brush Creek limestone (third buff lime- 
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stone) is quite a constant element. The coal is overlain by the second 
stratum of the great Mahoning sandstone, a much heavier and coarser 
ledge than the lower division which overlies the Upper Freeport coal. 
The upper sandstone is the Buffalo sandstone ot White’s Report on 
Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. The thickness of the Mahoning sand- 
stone (lower) may be taken as 25 feet, and of the Buffalo sandstone or 
Upper, as 40 to 50 teet. 

The ores that help to mark the series and establish connections 
have been mainly omitted from this review, but they are better known 
in the furnace tracts than the coal seams, though less widely distributed 
through the field at large. | 

The intervals between the leading elements of the scale are as 
follows : 


Cambridge limestone, in two strata, 10 to 20 feet apart. 

Interval (from Upper Cambridge)...............ccsccccscee soocecscees 55 to 70 
Brush Creek coal—No. 7a. 
Brush Creek limestone—Upper Buff limestone. 


Interval (from B. ©. coal) ..........ssccessescccceccccccscsccccccessscccseee, 40 to 60 
Upper Freeport coal—No, 7, Waterloo seam. 
Upper Freeport limestone. 

Interval (from U. F. coal) ............ ssscccscscccecrccscccccsscsceccccceves 30 to 50 
Lower Freeport coal—No. 6a, Hatcher seam. 
Lower Freeport limestone. 

Interval (from L. F. coal) ...... ssccccosccceceses: ssonnnnnnnnnnnsensnnennnnn .80 to 55 
Middle Kittanning coal—No. 6, Sheridan seam. 

Interval ............ssccsccccssscssccssnscncsscscseeesoceescessencessesees sossesees , 25 to 45 
Lower Kittanning coal—No. 5, New Castle seam. 

Interval ............seccsesccccccccscscccecccccccscecsccsssescssccesescnseascossscess 20 to 35 


Ferriferous limestone and ore. 


For the representation of the series from the Ferriferous limestone 
to the Cambridge limestone, inclusive of both, the general section pre- 
pared by E. McMillin, of Ironton, for the Ironton and Northeastern 
Railway Company, is hereby reproduced with the permission of the 
author. The names of the coal seams, as now understood, are inclosed 
in brackets, the only addition to the section. 

This section jillustrates the wonderfully close agreement of this 
portion of the scale with the several fields that have already been passed 
in review. 

The series ‘below the Ferriferous limestone is by no means as clear 
or as well understood as the series above, but there are many well-settled 
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facts, to a few of which attention will now be called. The Lower 
Mercer limestone will be counted the lower limit of the series in this 
review. 

Immediately below the limestone, there is found throughout much 
of Vinton and Jackson counties a valuable coal seam from 3 to 5 feet 
thick, and a main source of fuel for the territory in which it occurs. It 
is everywhere known as the Limestone coal. It fails to accompany its 
limestone to the southward, being seldom seen in Lawrence county, 
neither does it extend to the northern limits of the limestone, but in 

| the region of its development it is as steady as the limestone itself. It 

| wevidently the Scrub Grass or Upper Clarion seam of our general sec- 
tion. It sometimes drops away from the limestone as much as 12 or 
15 feet. 

The Putnam Hill limestone with ite coal (No. 4 of Newberry) can 
be followed into the field with certainty, but it can be followed through 
the field with only a high degree of probability. 

We find it in good development as a limestone and flint horizon in 
northern Vinton county at a distance of 30 to 50 feet below the Ferri- 
ferous limestone. 

On the Dunkel farm near Creola, Swan township, it is fonnd 35 
feet below the Ferriferous limestone and ore. The Putnam Hill lime- 
stone is here shaly and very fossiliferous, and enclosed in white clay. 
On the Feeogh farm, east of railroad from Swaim’s Station, it is found 
asa 4-feet flint, underlain with a thin coal, and with a 10-inch streak of 
eal directly above it. It is about 50 feet below the Ferriferous here. 
At McArthur, the flint shows in force on the Felton farm, a mile south 
oftown. Through all of this neighborhood the coal seam of this 
horizon is mineable and valuable. It is a two-bench coal, 4 feet thick, 

, and it yields a light white ash. It is locally known as the Winters 
cos], and also as the Flint Vein. 

The horizon is further conspicuous from the valuable iron ore that 
is associated with it, the seam lying directly beneath the fire-clay of the 
coal, This ore is known as the limestone kidney. It is largely worked 
and highly esteemed. A smaller kidney ore occurs 20 or 30 feet 
above it. 

By means of the kidney ‘ore we can trace the horizon well down 
into Jackson county, but the ore fails before the southern line of the 
county is reached. It seems very probable that the Conway coal of 
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Lawrence county is to be referred to this horizon. Its place is abe 
50 feet below the Ferriferous limestone, and it is frequently mineab 
its thickness never exceeding 3 feet, however, so far as known. 

The probable representative of the Brookville coal is thus seen 
have a place‘on the western shore of the coal field. 

The Tionesta coal of Pennsylvania seems to be represented in 1 
Newland coal of McArthur. This seam in its largest phase is made 
of two distinct beds, which are separated by 12 to 15 inches of sha 
The upper portion is often cannel. Further south, two or three « 
streaks scattered through 15 to 20 feet of shales, hold the same horist 
This is No. 36 of my report in volume III. It can be easily identiß 
by its relation to the main or upper block ore of the Ohio valley. 
lies a few feet above this widely-known horizon. 

The Upper Mercer horizon is remarkably distinct throughout 
entire field, but its chief value lies in the ore which it bears. Tel 
stone itself, or the flint that replaces it, is found at intervals all ale 
the line, but the ore continues where the limestone fails. The ore 
the now famous Dunkel block ore, or Swan township ore, or Cres 
block ore of Vinton county, the Big Red Block of Jackson county, = 
the Main block ore or Franklin Furnace block ore of Lawrence u 
Scioto counties. 

The coal of this horizon is generally thin, and no consideral 
mines are known in it. 

The interval that separates the Upper and Lower Mercer lin 
stones varies in different portions of the field. It is 30 to 40 feet 
Vinton county. It becomes 50 feet or even 60 feet in the low 
counties. 

The Lower Mercer limestone and its cosl and ore are 80 w 
determined that they require no detailed description here. This horix 
next to the Ferriferous limestone, is the easiest to follow, and 1 
hardest to lose in the Lower Coal Measures. 

The series that have been thus far described can be more clea 
shown by arranging the elements in vertical order, and indicating | 
interval that separate them. 


Ferriferous limestone. 
Coal—Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass, limestone vein. 
Interval, frequently embracing the Hecla sandstone (from 
limestone) ..esessonscennennsnesenonsunenunsennnnnnnsnsnsnnsnnenssnnnnennene 80 to 60 


Feet. 
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Feet. 
Putnam Hill limestone. 


Qoal—Brookville ? Winters coal, Conway coal? No. 4 of New- 
berry. 
Ore—Limestone kidney. 


Ore—Dunkel Block, Franklin Block, Main Block. 
Upper Mercer limestone or flint. 
Caal—U pper Mercer. 
Interval .......0.ccccssscssccsccecscccsccses cssccecesecescecescscees sosees sneeee 80 to 60 
Ore—Lower Mercer, Blue limestone block, Little block. 
Lower Mercer limestone. 
Goal—Lower Mercer. 


The whole interval between the Lower Mercer and Ferriferous 
Bestones ranges between 90 and 160 feet. It is quite steady at the 
ker figure in Lawrence county. In northern Vinton it is about 100 
bs, but in the central parts of the county it becomes 130 to 140 feet. 
' The object for which this chapter was undertaken has now been 

plished. The series with which we set out at Lowellville, on the 
lvania, line has been traced around the entire Ohio border of the 
Coal Measures. It has been made plain that a large number of 
se horizons, and that some of the individual elements, are continuous 
Lertout the whole extent of country that has been traversed. The 
rt Group, the Kittanning Group, and the Mercer Group can be 
as signal examples of this persistency. To a considerable extent, 
ical and chemical characteristics are maintained in the several 
of these horizons throughout their entire extent. The state- 
ts which would properly describe the Lower Mercer limestone in 
ing county would describe it in Jackson or Scioto counties with- 
the change of a word. The same thing is true of the Freeport 
nes. 
The Kittanning clay retains the same characteristics in Lawrence 
, Ohio, that it has in Lawrence county, Pennsylvania. The 
. ne ore of the Hanging Rock field has the same peculiarly excel- 
quality that characterizes the Buhrstone ore of Western Pennsyl- 












' The Kittanning coals are noted for their steadiness throughout all 
ithe territory that they occupy, while the Freeport coals are every- 
ere sporadic and uncertain. 
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Different conditions of growth and accumulation are indicated by 
such facte, and glimpses are afforded in them of the physical geography 
of these distant periods. 

The connections, which it has been the object of this chapter to 
establish, have been made to rest us little as possible upon assertion. 
The ability to recognize the several Coal Measure limestones, the Mer- 
cers, the Putnam Hill, the Ferriferous, the Freeports, the Cambridge, 
and the Ames, is of course involved in the construction of sections in 
which these elements occur, but they. are so well characterized as a rule 
that it is not asking very much that this ability shall be conceded. 
The identifications made by others, and continuity that is based on gen- 
eral knowledge, have been brought into requisition in very many 
instances. Even the measurements of other geologists have been fre- 
quently adopted in order that the conclusions may be seen to rest as far 
as possible on the consenting and harmonious testimony of many, rather 
than on the judgment of one. 

The illustrative sections might have been multiplied indefinitely, 
but it is believed that enough have been given to weld the series of the 
several fields. It is not denied that in the establishment of this unity 
of history, such sections as would best illustrate it have been selected, 
but in all cases the range of measurement and variation has been stated 
for the several subdivisions of the field. 

The uncertainty in which some questions of identification have 
been left is not the result of unusual obscurity in the subjects them- 
selves, but rather of the necessary haste with which the work of ex- 
ploration has been conducted. There are but few insoluble problems, 
to say the least, of a stratigraphical character in the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures of Ohio. Ä 

The results of the investigations that have here been recorded may 
be thus expressed. There are in the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, or 
in other words, below the lowermost division of the Mahoning sand- 
stone, twelve regular seams of coal, all of which are of mineable thick- 
ness (24 inches and over) in some part of their extent. In this enumer- 
ation, the Lower Clarion and Upper Clarion (Scrub Grass) are counted 
as distinct seams. Furthermore, there are two seams that are found 
in a great many sections, the No. 5a of Newberry from the Tunnel 

section at Mineral Point, and the 18-inch seam so often found between 
he Middle Kittanning and the Lower Freeport coals in Columbiana 
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and Jefferson counties, that might be added to the number, but as they 
are nowhere known to be workable, they are omitted. 


The names of these coals in the Pennsylvania system are as follows, 
some of their Ohio synonyms being placed in parallel columns: 


Coat Seams or THE Lower CoAL MEASURES OF OHIO, 


PEPPERRER Big Vein of Salineville, 

12. Upper Freeport coal....... Coal No. 6 and Coal No. 7. ig Vein of Gall : 
bridge, Alexander, 
Bayley’s Run, Norris, 
Happy Hollow, Wat- 


erloo. 
ll, Lower Freeport coal. 
(Upper Kittanning coal). | Coal No. 5 and Coal No. 6a. ...... Roger, Banden Pura j 
10, Middle Kittanning coal ae, Kateher. 
(No. Ba coal)..........00 Coal No. 6 and Coal No. 4.......... Strip Vein of Ham- 


mondsville, Osnaburg, 
Pike Run, Dennison, 


No. 3. New tle, Lower 
New Lexington, Creek 
Vein, Hammondsville. 


& Upper Clarion coal........ Scrub Grass, Coal No. 4d.......sss0 
Per Coal No. 4, and Coal No.8. | yaneld cannel, Creek 
Limestone coal of Vin- 


7. Lower Clarion coal.........| Coal No. 4G. w..cccssccccsssscooscees ....| ON County, etc. 


Me Coal... ..cccs.ceece| COB] NO. 4. ...cccccccccccccceccsccssccees 1 
6 Brookville coal... ....0...c00 Coal No. 4. ... Gray Limestone coal of 


Greentown, etc, 


6, Tionesta coal ene ccceccegcseces Coal No. 8b. “..-c..—..—..000 00000 200000000 Bolivar, McArthur, 
Newland’s), Vinton 
urnace (?) 

4 Upper Mercer coal......... Coal No. Ba. ......ccrcccssees sestecsceees Bryce Coal of Canfield, 


Bedford cannel, Co- 
shocton county. 


8. Lower Mercer coal..........] Coal No. B. ...... sccccsssssessscecessees Blue limestone coal, 
Wick & McDowell’s 
coal of Canfield, Flint 


Ridge cannel. 

a Quakertown coal eee cocccccce Coal No. 2. COCO CEO O ROCCO EE EED VECCCe Ceneee Wellston (?) 

L Sharon coal........cscccccccece Coal No. 1. ......ccccccscscssscsccccecees Block coal, Brier Hill, 
Youn wn, Massil 


arsil- 
lon, Jackson shaft (?) 
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A section embracing not only the ooal seams, but all the main 
elements of the Lower Coal Measures of the State, is given below: 


MAHONING SANDSTONE—CONGLOMERATIC, MASSIVE. 


Upper Freeport coal and blackband ore of Tuscarawas, etc. 
“ clay or Bolivar clay. 
“ limestone. 
“ shale or sandstone. 
Lower Freeport coal. 
“ limestone. 
“ sandstone, conglomeratic ; sometimes shale. 
Middle Kittanning coal. 
Shale and kidney ore. 
Kittanning sandstone. 
Lower Kittanning coal. . 
Kittanning clay—Mineral Point. 
(Shale and sandstone). 
Ferriferous limestone and ore. 
Clarion coal, Upper or Scrub Grass. 
Sandstone—Hecla. 
Putnam Hill limestone. 
Brookville coal. 
Sandstone or shale—Tionesta. 
‘Tionesta coal. 
Upper Mercer limestone or flint, with ore. 
Upper Mercer coal. 
Shale. 
Lower Mercer limestone and ore. 
Lower Mercer coal. 
Sandstone—Massillon ; upper division. 
Quakertown coal. 
Sandstone— Massillon, conglomeratic. 
Sharon or Brier Hill Coal, with Mahoning blackband. 
Sharon Conglomerate. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO.—IN PART. 


By EDWARD ORron. 


In Chapter I, the general order of the Lower Cosl Measures of 
Ohio has been discussed. In treating of this subject, the various coal 
seams that these measures contain, have come in for a large slıare of 
attention, as the most valuable, the most characteristic and the best 
known members of the series, but they have been treated only as strati- 
graphical elements, the place of which in the general scale was to be 
determined, and whatever references have been made to the characters, 
qualities and uses of the coals, have been merely incidental and in fur- 
therance of the main object of the chapter. 

But these last-named points certainly deserve a distinct and full 
consideration, and the present, and one or more succeeding chapters, 
will accordingly be devoted to the coal seams of the Lower Measures in 
their economic aspects. These several seams will be treated with refer- 
ence to their (1) extent, their (2) qualities and uses, and their (3) present 
development as bases of mining. The methods of coal mining employed 
in the State will be the subject of a separate chapter. 


METHODS OF DESIGNATING CoaL SEAMS. 


Before entering upon the discussion, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine the names or designations by which the coal seams shall be known 
in this report. 

In the naming of the coals of the Appalachian field, two systems 
are in use. The first, which is far the most widely employed, gives a 
name to a coal seam from some locality where it is well developed or 
mined on a large scale. The Pittsburgh, Freeport, Nelsonville and 
Massillon coals are examples of coal seams named on this plan. 

9 G. 
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The second system designates the seams by letters or by numbers. 
Lesley. in his “Manual of Coal and its Topography” as well as in earlier 
contributions to the First Pennsylvania Survey, made use of letters, 
styling the Brookville coal, coal A, the Clarion coal, coal B, ete., but 
in the reports of the Second Pennsylvania Survey, now in progress, he 
emphatically discards and repudiates this method. (Q 2, Preface, p. 
xxix. Note.) 


Newberry introduced the use of numbers for the same purpose in 
his reports on the Ohio coal-fields. The system first appears in the Re- 
port of Progress for 1870 (p. 26 et al.), but it was considerably modi- 
fied in his more formal and extended treatment of the subject in volume 
II of the final reports (pp. 130-131.) The Wellston coal is here referred 
to. There is much to be said in favor of the}use of numbers in such a 
classification. They certainly afford the most convenient designations. 
Number 5 is spoken and written more easily than Lower Kittanning. 

Furthermore, the number definitely suggests the position of the 
seam in the series, while the local name can do so only in an indirect 
way. When we identify a coal seam as the Lower Kittanning, we 
assign to it as definite a place in the series as a number could do, but we 
are obliged to call to mind a greater number of facts in reaching the 
conclusion. Lesley’s objections to letters and numbers in the passage 
referred to above, do not seem well taken. They are valid against a 
system of numbers that is applied before the facts in regard to the 
series are known, but they will hold with equal force against any other 
system of identifying and naming the beds of different localities under 
like condition. | 


It is certain, that no important and widely extended coal seam ex- 
iets in Western Pennsylvania that has not been taken account of by the 
Survey now in progress there. Such a seam could not have been missed 
alike in outcrop and in boring during the protracted and thorough ex- 
aminations, scientific and practical, to which the coal measures of that 
State have been subjected. If numbers or letters were now used to 
designate these coal seams, it would never be necessary to change them. 
Any sporadic or local deposit hereafter discovered could easily be inter- 
calated in the numerical scale as it would need to be in the geological 
column. 


The strongest objection that appears is, that such numbers might 
stand in the way of correlating the series of widely separated fields, as 
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the Anthracite region of Eastern Pennsylvania, for example, or the New 
River coal-field of West Virginia, in which, possibly, many new 
elements may be found. 

But whatever theoretical advantages a numerical system of desig- 
nating coal seams may possess, it becomes necessary to abandon the sys- 
tem now in force in Ohio un the following grounds : 

1. It is inadequate. There are but 7 numbers used to represent 
the coals of the Lower Measures, and the uppermost one of these beds, 
as counted by Newberry, viz., the Salineville Strip Vein, is above the 
lowest number of the Mahoning sandstone, and therefore a Barren 
Measure coal, if the old boundaries of the subdivisions are respected. 
But as shown in Chapter I, there are certainly 11, and possibly 13 seams 
in the series that deserves enumeration. If the Salineville Strip Vein 
be added, there are 14 seams. One-half of the seams must therefore be 
belittled by intercalated numbers. 

2. Thesystem isinconsistent. The number 2, for example, is fixed 
upon a horizon in which there is not a coal mine to be found in the 
State, except in one district of one county, and even here the applica- 
tion of the number is a disputed point. 

This district is an important one, it is true, but there are several 
widely distributed seams that are mined in a number of counties that 
were left without any place in the scale. The Tionesta coal is an ex- 
ample. It is mined in Mahoning, in Tuscarawas and in Vinton coun- 
ties, but it has no number. The Upper Mercer coal is another example. 
It is mined in Mahoning county, and in Holmes and Coshocton coun- 
ties, it furnishes the thickest and most valuable deposit of cannel coal in 
the State, but it rests under the cloud of an intercalated number, viz., 
3a. A still more glaring case of this inequality is found in the treat- 
ment of the Lower Freeport coal, which is the basis of mining in one 
of the most important fields of the State, viz., the Steubenville field. 
This field must be known from Stark county westward as No 6a. 

3. The system is confusing and misleading to a great degree. The 
Freeport coals, one of which has just been cited, are cases in point. 
They are known as Nos. 5 and 6 in Columbiana county. In Stark coun- 
ty they are Nos. 6a and 7. In Carroll county they are 5 and 6 in the 
central and southern parts of the county, and 6a and 7 in the northern 
townships. In Jefferson county, the Lower Freeport is called No. 6. 

Number 4, as has already been shown, is applied to the Putnam 
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Hill limestone seam (the Brookville coal?) in Stark county. In the 
adjoining county of Mahoning, it designates the Clarion coal. In Co- 
lumbiana county, the Lower Kittanning coal becomes No. 4, and in Jef- 
ferson ‘county, the same number is applied to the Middle Kittanning 
coal. 

Other numbersare of course involved with these. The chief trouble 
arises from the dislocation of the series under the Tuscarawas river 
divide, to which attention has already been called. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, for it is already obvious 
that the system, as it now stands, is a hindrance and not a help to the 
proper understanding of the series. Nor would it be enough to recast 
the system so as to remove the contradiction that now exists in regard 
to the Freeport coals. Such a scheme is possible. It would read as 


follows : 
Salineville Strip Vein ...............ccccccscccesscceeecccsscces ences oes No. 7a 
Upper Freeport Coal..............cccscsssccsssecccsserscnsscecscecces No. 7. 
Lower Freeport Coal ............0.ssces csscsscccececccestecsceesecees No. 6a (or b) 
(Upper Kittanning Coal) ...............rosssososonssonuuneenne nenn (No. 6a?) 
Middle Kittanning Coal ..............cscssscoecssccscsessccnsccesecs „ No. 6 
Lower Kittanning Coal...............sccccsccssccsccensccscccece scenes No. 5 
Upper Clarion Coal or Scrub Grass ............c.cccceeesseeseeee No. 4b 
Lower Clarion Codal............cecsscccsscecscessecccosces csc secvceces No. 4a 
Brookville Coal.................... veneceececesesccecesseseccesnee nassen one No. 4 
Tionesta Coal...........2.020s00s0sn0nennennnnnnnnensonusenen ansnannen sonen No. 85 
Upper Mercer Coal................scssccsccse sensonnnennsnannnenenenen No. 3a 
Lower Mercer Coal............cccssscscsccesscee sossseeccesscesensseess No. 3 
Quakertown Coal...... ... aessonssnannsnannn onsnsnnenonnonnensnnnennene No. 2 
Sharon Coal ......... 0.000 000000 cosccccscsesccsssecsscecessessoesences se No. 1 


But the objections to this have already been shown. It would be 
full of inconsistency and relative injustice, and would keep the errors 
which made it necessary in conspicuous sight so long as it should be 
maintained. It would moreover require changes in numbers throughout 
our most important fields, and thus would be subject to the disadvan- 
tages of a reconstructed system without its corresponding gains. 

Two courses present themselves as practicable, viz., to ignore the 
use of numbers, and to adopt the local names of the Pennsylvania seams 
so far as continuity can be proved or reasonably inferred, or to begin 
the numbering anew on the basis of present knowledge. The series 
would, according to these two views, be thus represented : 
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Brush Creek........0-sccscscssce essccsccccccecccsccscnscescscesccccceses 13 ....0000 XII 
Upper Freeport .........cccssscsscscccccccsces snssnansnasennennnsnsen 12 ...ccceee XII 
Lower Freeport........... ssccccccccccscscccccesccsscscccseccccesscoees 11 ......... XI 
Middle Kittanning.............ccccccssscsssscsssscsscncceessees ses „10 ......40. x 
Lower Kittanning ...........cccccccscocccssccesccscs sees nonnsnarnen PFEFFER IX 
Upper Clarion. ............sccccccses ausnnsensorsnnnnnensen snnunnenen B reason Vir 
Lower Ola@rion.............ccscscscscosccnccsccascececsccsscccnsses sascuces 1 sescecee Vil 
Brookville . ...........csscccscescssccssevcccecccsccss senses cscesesences we : BPRPFFFRER VI 
Tionesta .......0cccccccccsccscece cece cecnceccresccesccncs secces sucess asses I» ncccccoee Vv 
Upper Mercer ............ sess sccssc scene ccsscenceccsceccescensssenees A rere IV 
Lower Mercer............ Lunssonusnnnaonsunsansnsusssnsssnssnnannentsnenn B oeeesssees III 
Quakertown ......cccsccsscscssscceccccccssncscsssenscesscssescneesssenecs DD eesensoee II 
Sharon ......-..ccsccccccccssccncacscessccscccccscncseccsccesvecsecscnaccees L ereoenene I 


By the use of the Roman numerals, as shown in the third column, 
mumbers could be used, which in written form would be distinguished 
from the old series, but on the whole it is counted safe to adopt the 
Pennsylvania names, and they will accordingly be used in this report. 

An argument for their use can be found in the established rules of 
geological nomenclature. These names are first in the field. The name 
of a coal seam of great economic value ought to have as firm a tenure 
as the name of a sandstone ledge without economic value. If the name 

Mahoning sandstone is retained for a well-known stratum of sandrock, 
the name Freeport coal, for example, can scarcely be dropped from an 
equally well-known coal seam. Both are continuous by the same token, 
for the sandstone is the roof of the coal. 

But no system can be adopted that will enable us to dispense with 
synonyms. For a long while to come, whoever writes on the coal seams 
of Ohio, will be doomed to a wearisome repetition of synonyms, if he 
guards himself against being misunderstood. Many years must elapse 
before our geology can be freed from the confusion that has come into 
it through the premature application of numbers as the designations of 
coal seams. 

This system of notation proved acceptable to the people at large, 
as is attested by its rapid spread through all of our coal fields. Its 
secant list of numbers made it possible to apply them all in almost every 
district, so that the incongruities and contradictions of our geological 
literature are more than paralleled in the popular applications of the 
system. 

A system of designating the coal seams having been adopted, a 
brief and general description of the Ohio coal field will be given, and 
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the several coal seams already named will also be characterized in gen- 
eral terms before the detailed examination of the various coal-producing 
districts of the State is entered upon. 


THE OHIO CoaL FIELD. 


The Ohio coal field is the northwestern prolongation of the Appa- 
lachian coal field, which, with its outliers, constitutes by far the most 
important source of coal for the North American Continent. The area 
of the entire field is estimated approximately at 60,000 square miles. 
(59,105 square miles, C. H. Hitchcock, Ninth Census, U.8.) One-sixth 
of this area is estimated to belong to Ohio. (10,000 square miles, New- 
berry.) | 

The whole field is one of remarkable symmetry and regularity, and 
of its several subdivisions, the portion belonging to Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania is the most symmetrical and regular. There is 
nowhere known a more orderly series of coal measure deposits than 
those included in this territory. 


It is traversed by a few gentle folds, but these serve to aid rather 
than to confuse the reading of the system. There is not throughout the 
Ohio field a fault worthy of the name, and there is no unconformability, 
except the slight amount due to overlap in the lowest portion of the 
series. The dip of the strata is so slight that it can be determined only 
by triangulation. The clinometer is a superfluous instrument in Ohio. 

The physical side of the history of the growth of the Coal Meas- 
ures of Ohio is strictly in keeping with the same phase of the history 
of the underlying formations for several previous geological periods. 

At the beginning of Lower Silurian time, all of Ohio lay beneath 
that arm of the sea which was enclosed between the Appalachian border 
and the Canadian nucleus of the continent, and the dwarfed and 
shrunken representative of which we find in the northern portion of the 
Gulf of Mexico to-day. 

At the end of the Lower Silurian age, a low fold had entered the 
State at its southwestern corner, advancing from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky to the northeastward. It is known as the Cincinnati Axis. 

The gradual growth and extension of this axis are facts of funda- 
mental importance in the subsequent geological history of the State. 
It was advancing slowly through Upper Silurian and early Devonian 
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time, but it suffered a partial relapse during the later Devonian period, 
in which the Ohio Black Shale (Huron of Newberry) was formed. But 
early in the Sub-carboniferous age it had made a great and permanent 
gain, and had transformed the western half of the area of the State 
into dry land. The Berea Grit, a Sub-carboniferous formation, which 
now extends in an unbroken wall from the Ohio valley to Lake Erie, 
through the central portion of ıhe State, is as well-marked a shore line 
as was ever left by a retreating sea. 


The Cincinnati Axis had now become connected, virtually at least, 
with the northern continental nucleus, and the subsequent history of 
the eastern half of the State depends upon the joint advance of these 
land masses, the western and northern borders of the gulf. Both seem 
to have extended themselves in the same manner by a slow and nearly 
uniform rise of the border, accompanied by a corresponding movement 
of depression in front of the advancing land. The result was the 
gradual expulsion of the sea from this northern arm of the gulf, and it 
also followed that each new and well-marked shore line must be found 
interior to that which had preceded it. Thus, for example, the western 
outcrop of the Shenango sandstone, the Waverly Conglomerate of Ohio, 
which marks a shore line, and which belongs 300 to 500 feet above the 
Berea Grit, is found between 10 and 20 miles to the east, and south of 
the western outcrop of the Grit. In like manner the lowest coal seam 
was formed around the margin of a sea which had left those earlier forma- 
tions behind it. The later coals never extended over the outside 
margins of the earlier swamps. If there had been continued subsidence 
without this corresponding elevation during the growth of the coal 
seams, the later seams would occupy constantly widening areas, but the 
contrary is true. The outcrop of the horizon of the Sharon coal passes 
through a circuit of 13 counties, and its length, exclusive of the sinuosi- | 
ties due to erosion, will not fall far below 275 miles, The outcrop of 
the Pittsburgh coal passes through 9 counties, with an approximate 
length of 175 miles. At the time when the Sharon coal was forming, 
the area of the gulf in Ohio was not less than 10,000 square miles. In 
the time of the Pittsburgh coal], the area was reduced to less than 6,000 
square miles. 

All of the coal seams of Ohio below the Freeport horizon, and a 

number above, appear to have been formed as marginal swamps around 
the border of the sea. The earliest suggestion of this view seems to 
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have been made by Prof. J. J. Stevenson. It is now established that 
the coal vegetation grew where we find it. A coal seam is literally a 
buried swamp, a fossil peatbog. The facts illustrating this mode of 
origin, for the Sharon coal in particular, have been set forth with great 
clearness by Newberry in his reports upon that seam. But there are 
equally convincing facts in regard to many of the other seams, all of 
the proofs, for example, that the sea was near at hand while these seams 
were growing. 

It is not an uncommon thing to find a coarse sandstone, and some- 
times a decided conglomerate, directly overlying a seam of coal. But 
strong currents would be required for the transport of this kind of 
material, and such as belong to the sea. 


The Mercer coals, the Brookville coal in part of its Ohio develop- 
ment, and the Upper Clarion coal are all covered by marine limestones, 
charged with the various forms of the life of the Carboniferous seas. 

These limestones very often come directly down upon the coal, 
making the roof of the seam. These facts certainly show that the sea' 
was near at hand when the slight depression occurred that terminated 
the growth of the coal swamp. 


So also the presence of bowlders in the coal requires the neighbor- 
hood of the sea to account forthem. There is in the Geological Museum 
of the State ‚University, at Columbus, a bowlder of metamorphic sand- 
stone, apparently derived from the Cambrian rocks of the Appalachian 
border to the southward, that was taken from the thick coal at Shawnee, 
just above the second slate. The coal was normal in all respects above 
it. The bowlder weighs not less than 200 lbs. The surface of the 
bowlder appears glaciated, and ice transport would seem almost a neces- 
sity for such a block. But this would imply the near presence of the 
sea. The occurrence of bowlders in the body of the coal is rare, but 
there are several instances on record in Ohio geology. (See Report of 
Progress, 1870, p. 78.) 

The Freeport coals seem to have had a somewhat different history. 
Their limestones, as has been already stated, are not distinctively 
marine. They probably originated in fresh or at least in brackish 
water. They are charged with but one constant and characteristic 
fossil, and that is the almost microscopic form spirorbts. They may 
well be termed spirorbis limestones. But all the facts point to a fresh- 
water rather than to a marine origin for this fossil. 
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At this time the floor of the gulf seems to have been brought up 
nearly to the sea level over a wide area, and it seems probable that 
numerous islands appeared throughout this area. Around their shores 
as well as around a main coast line, the coal-forming swamps could 
grow. The instability and frequent interruptions of the Freeport coals 
can be understood from this point of view. They nowhere show the 
continuity of the lower seams. They occur in basins, and not in con- 
tinuous sheets, with a greater breadth of outcrop than the seams below 
them. They suggest an archipelago rather than a continental margin. 
But this period was terminated by the return of the sea in full force. 
The Mahoning sandstone, coarse and often conglomeratic, makes the 
roof of the Upper Freeport coal, and it is to the strong invading cur- 
rents that brought in the sand and pebbles of this formation that the 
» frequent and often disastrous “ wants” are due, which occur even in 
the districts where this seam is at its best. 


These are theoretical questions, but they bear directly on practical 
and economic interests. The amount of coal that the Ohio coal field 
contains turns, of course, upon the extent of the seams. If we see 
reason to believe that these lower seams originated in marginal swamps, 
with the sea near at hand, then of course we abandon the older view 
that the coal seams extend indefinitely towards the center of the basin. 
A breadth of a few miles, of a score or so, at most, would be all that 
could be reasonably expected for any such seam. The earlier and the 
later seams could no longer be looked for in the same section, and 
instead of concluding that the amount of coal, underlying any given 
county or town in the coal area, depends on its proximity to the center, 
and deepest portion ot the basin, it would be nearer the truth to make 
the amount of coal inversely proportional to such prozimity. In other 
Words, we should expect to find the interior of the basin filled with 
“terrains mort””—that is, with dead or unproductive rock. 


Almost all of the facts that have a bearing on the question seem to 
support the view that is here presented. 


Not only is there no instance known in the State in which the 
Sharon coal is mined under the outcrop of the Kittanning coals, for 
example, but there is no instance known in which the Sharon coal has 
been found of mineable thickness directly under a mineable thickness of 
the Kittanning coals. Not a year goes by which does not bring numer- 
ous tests of the facts involved in these statements in the shape of drill 
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records from various parts of the coal field, but so far the testimony is 
all in one direction. Claims are sometimes made of discoveries of the 
lower coal within the limits of these upper seams, but none have yet 
been substantiated. The 3-feet coal in the New Lisbon well, which 
has been by some supposed to belong ta the Sharon horizon, cannot be 
below the Lower Mercer horizon. The heavy deposit reported from 
the Post Boy borings, south of New Comerstown, seems too impure to 
be taken as a representative of the Block coal, nor is the depth of the 
deposit what should be expected for this seam. 

No argument is made against the possibility of such overlap. The 
possibility is freely conceded, but the record of every new drilling in- 
creases the improbability of these desirable discoveries. The Sharon 
coal seems to have a heavier cover in Stark county than elsewhere, if 
the records of borings reported from there prove trustworthy. It under- 
lies the Putnam Hill limestone, according to Newberry, in the north- 
eastern part of the county. | 

The Freeport coals have already been placed in a different group 
from the seams below them as to origin, and the fact of their wider 
horizontal distribution has been pointed out. It is the Lower Freeport 
coal that is found in the same vertical section with the Pittsburgh coal 
in the Steubenville region, and it seems probable tbat it is one of these 
Freeport seams that has been struck in the Pomeroy Salt Wells. Steven- 
son reports the Upper Freeport coal as the only Lower Measure seam 
to be found in the oilbreak, of West Virginia. 

Furthermore, a coal seam can often be traced toward the interior 
of the field along some open valley, or by means of a series of test 
borings. In numerous instances such seams are found to suffer gradual 
reduction, or frequent interruption, or to completely disappear. The 
Kittanning coals furnish examples of these facts in the valleys of the 
Connotton, of Wills Creek, and of the Muskingum. They are traced 
in all of these cases until they seem verging toward extinction. 


THe Dip orn INCLINATION OF THE CoAL MEASURES. 


The dip of the Lower Coal Measures has already been referred to, 
and the general fact that it is light has been stated, but a few additional 
facts as to this subject will here find appropriate place. 

As to the direction of the dip, the facts can be easily stated. In 
the easternmost counties of the Ohio coal field, it is nearly or in some 
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cases directly south. A westerly element comes in if we advance to 
the southeast into Pennsylvania, but as we pass to the westward through 
the Ohio Coal Measure counties, an easterly element of the dip is soon 
reognized. This element gradually increases, until on the western 
boundary of the field it often predominates over the southerly direc- 
tion, and sometimes completely extinguishes it. The dip of the Ohio 
Coal Measures is thus seen to range from south or nearly south upon 
the northern boundary of the field, to east or nearly east on the extreme 
western boundary, and its predominant direction is southeasterly. For 
considerable areas, the dip often proves quite constant, and here it is pos- 
sible to determine the elevation of a coal seam, for example, in some 
locality where it has not been opened, by calculations based on the dip 
of the seam, established on its known elevations in the vicinity. It is 
never safe, however, to trust absolutely to this method of determining 
the stratigraphical relations of a varied series, for the direction and 
amount of the dip are often found to change enough in short compass 
to vitiate any nice determinations founded upon them. 


The same inclination in direction and amount is shared by the 
formations that underlie the Coal Measures in the Ohio basin. This 
has already been stated, at least by implication, in the earlier pages of 
the chapter. Not only the Berea Grit and the other divisions of the 
Bab-carboniferous age, but. the Devonian and Upper Silurian formations 
of Central and Southwestern Ohio as well are all characterized by this 
monotonous southeasterly dip. The steady elevation of the Cincinnati 
Axis seems adequate to account for it, the dip being at right angles to 
the general direction of this line of elevation. 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the Coal Measures 
of Ohio are traversed by occasional folds, low in elevation and gentle 
in pitch. Their direction is in the main the same as that of the Cin- 
cinnati Axis and the Appalachian Mountain system, viz., northeast and 
southwest. They are generally referred to the time of the great 
disturbances that followed the Carboniferous age, and which raised so 
conspicuous a portion of the eastern border of the continent. These 
folds of necessity reverse or intensify the prevailing dip in their imme- 
diste vicinity, but they are after all folds in a series already inclined, 
and they scarcely break in upon the regularity of this inclination in the 
large way. The reversed dips which Newberry finds in the Tuscarawas 
Valley and elsewhere are in many cases to be referred to the duplication 
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of the numbers 5 and 6 for the coal seams already pointed out. When 
the lines from which dip was to be calculated were run from the Middle 
Kittanning coal in the Tuscarawas or Connotton valleys to the Upper 
Freeport coal, as found at the southward, the two seams being counted 
identical, the 120 to 150 feet between them would of course do some- 
thing toward overcoming the true inclination of the series. Some of 
Whittlesey’s published triangles of dip are vitiated by his acceptance of 
the identity that was claimed for the two coals known as No. 6. 

Stevenson has pointed out several folds in Guernsey and Muskin- 
gum counties, but their pitch is light, and the series very soon resumes 
its normal inclination after they are passed. 

There is hardly a mine in Ohio from which the water inclines to 
run in any other direction than to the south and east. Sometimes a few 
acres will be found to lie nearly level, and many little rolls of the bot- 
tom will throw the water to the west or north for a time, but the main 
drains of all the large mines discharge to the southeast, wherever 
gravity is relied upon to accomplish the drainage. Only one or two ex- 
ceptions to this rule are known in the case of the large mines. The fact is 
of great significance in its bearings upon the dip of the strata. 

As to the amount of the dip, it may be said that it is much more 
variable than the direction. Still the limits are not hard to fix. 

There are some points, and especially in Eastern Ohio, where the 
dip rises to 1°, which gives an inclination of 1 in 57 feet, or in other 
words, about 93 feet to the mile, but the usual limits are between 20 
and 40 feet to the mile. Throughout a considerable part of the Hocking 
Valley, for example, the dip is quite steady at an average of 27 feet to 
the mile, its direction here being about 65° east of south. 


Partines, Roor, FLOOR AND JOINTS OF OHIO CoAaL SEAMS. 


There are some seams of coal in the Ohio scale that are found with- 
out partings or constant divisions of any sort. The Sharon coal through- 
out the State belongs, as a rule, to this class, and the Lower Kittanning 
coal in Muskingum and Perry counties furnishes another example. 
But by far the larger part of our coals have regular and often very 
persistent divisions in the shape of bands of shale, or fire-clay, or 
pyrites, or mineral charcoal. When the latter occurs in consider- 
able thickness, it is generally charged quite heavily with pyrites, 
and goes by the name of “black sulphur.” These partings are 
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often constant over wide areas in thickness, in composition and in their 
place in the coal seam. They divide the seam into well-marked 
benches, which are often sharply distinguished from each other in both 
chemical and physical properties. These benches often constitute, in 
fact, quite distinct coal seams. But even in the undivided seams there 
are in many instances considerable differences between the different 
portions of the seam. | 

Sometimes, however, the parting will gradually change its position 
in the seam as the latter is followed through a considerable territory, 
leaving much more or much less of the coal below it than where first 
observed. The thickness of these partings varies from a fraction of an 
inch to 2 feet, but in the large majority of our worked coals, they range 
from ¢ inch to 3 inches. They sometimes furnish the “ bearing in” for 
the miner, and in most cases they facilitate his work in removing the | 
coal so as perhaps to compensate for the extra labor that he is obliged 
to expend in separating them from the coal that is sent out. They 
farnish a considerable part of the “slate” that is so frequent a subject 
of dispute between operator and miner. They are often so characteristic 
of the seam in position and in composition that they go far to settle 
questions of geological identity. It will be found that considerable use 
has been made of these “ partings” in the subsequent pages of this and 
other chapters. They are generally shown under the title Structure of 
the Coal Seam. In addition to these regular partings there are many 
inconstant layers of shale or pyrites that occur anywhere in the seam. 

The roof and the floor of the coal are subjects of great economic 
interest in the working of any seam. In the Ohio field the normal 
cover of the seams is shale, and the normal floor or seat of the coal is 
fre-clay, but in the practical development of the field numerous excep- 
tions are found to occur to both these statements. While shale is the 
cover of every well-formed seam, less frequently, but still in the case 
of several quite wide-extended though not very valuable seams, a stratum 
of limestone makes the roof of the coal. 

The sandstone seldom descends to the coal without doing it damage. 
A deterioration of quality as well as of quantity in the seam is univer- 
ually associated in the minds of all who are practically acquainted with 
the subject with a sandstone roof. The coal is generally thinner, more 
impure, and of shorter grain, and thus harder to mine, wherever the 
sandstone comes down upon the coal. This descent of the sandstone 
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gives rise to one of the most serious interruptions and irregularities 
which the miner meets. The cval seam has often been carried away in 
large part or entirely by the intrusive currents or streams that brought 
in the sandstone, and the miner is either obliged to cut long passages 
through the solid rock to reach the coal that lies beyond, or else to 
make expensive detours for the same purpose. These intrusive sand- 
stones are termed horsebacks in mining parlance. There are several 
seams that are especially liable to trouble from this source. The Upper 
Freeport coal, for example, has suffered great violence and loss at the 
hands of the Mahoning sandstone. 

A firm sandstone, separated by a few feet of shale from the coal, 
givee the most advantageous roof. 

The character of the intervening shale is a matter of great conse- 
quence as regards both the economy and the safety of the mine. Some 
shales slake in such a way when the air reaches them that they cannot 
be held up by posts. They give way and crumble from around the 
post. Others can be held up without difficulty as long as is desired. 
It sometimes happens that it is most economical to leave the uppermost 
bench of the coal as a roof. A black slate often makes an excellent 
roof. Where there is no sandstone or other firm rock above the coal, 
we find the “ bad roof” that complicates the task of the mine engineer 
in many of our fields. The cover of the Pittsburgh coal, and also of 
the Bellaire coal in Eastern Ohio, are examples of this sort. The 
entries of mines worked in these seams are kept up largely by timbering 
while the rooms “ fall shut ” as soon as they are left. 


The floor of a coal seam is, as has been already stated, normally 
fire-clay, but there are numerous exceptions to this order among our 
Ohio seams. The Sharon coal in some portions of the Massillon field 
is often underlain by a foot or two of a hard rock, comparable to the 
ganister that makes the seat of some of the English coals. The pick 
brings fire with every blow. The Pittburgh coal of Belmont county 
has for the most part a black slate floor, and no fire-clay. The Diamond 
seam at Linton has no fire-clay. A layer of cannel makes the floor of 
the main coal here, and cannels, as Newberry and others have shown, 
are, as a rule, without underlying clays. 

The amount and quality of the fire-clay floor is connected in im- 
portant ways with the economical working of a coal seam. Some olays 
will slake as the air reaches them, “throwing the track” by their 
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expansion, and interrupting the drainage. The whole working of the 
eam may be affected by this one condition. If the clay has this 
tendency to ‘‘ creep,” the coal must be mined in small rooms. When 
workings are abandoned, they are soon closed by an apparent rise of 
the floor. The size of the pillars, left to maintain the entries, depends 
on the bottom almost as much as upon the cover. When the bottom is 
solid, from the clay being thin or wanting, the pillars and ribs are 
greatly reduced in section. Two or three yards square are now adequate 
to the work for which 8 or 10 yaids are required under other conditions. 
These facts have a very important bearing on the amount of coal that 
can be taken out of the mine. 

“Clay veins,” one of the most serious drawbacks to mining in many 
fields, are connected with, and proceed from the fire-clay floor. They 
seem to have been formed in the earlier stages of the history of the coal 
seam, by some inequality of pressure or resistance, whereby the bottom 
clay was forced in thin sheets through the hardening coal, destroying 
its continuity, and contaminating it with foreign matter. The “grain” 
of the coal is often affected for a number of yards on both sides of these 
“spars,” as they are termed. The miner is thus made aware of their 
proximity some time before they are reached, by the unkind working of 
his coal. None of the seams that are extensively mined are without 
clay veins, but some are confused and interfered with by them much 
more than others. The disturbance will often be localized in a small 
part of a single field. | 

The “grain” of the coal is but another name for the dividing 
planes or joints that intersect it. Coal, as is well known, furnishes an 
excellent illustration of joints, a phenomenon common to all rocks. The 
system is particularly clear in our bituminous coals. 

The leading or master joints make the “face” of the coal; the 
secondary joints are called the “ends” or “ butts” of the coal. These 
joints the engineer expects to follow in opening the mine. The entries 
are either “ face” or “ butt” entries, as a rule, and the coal is then said 
to be worked ““ on the square,” but sometimes, owing to the topography 
or boundaries, the entries are run “ quartering.” The miner’s work is 
greatly facilitated by following the faces and ends of the coal. The 
directions of these joints are quite regular for large areas. In Ohio the 
Main joints or faces of the coal, as indeed of all the other rocks of the 
scale, bear a few degrees east of north. The “ends” are apy-roximately 
at right angles to the face. | 
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In some of our coals, especially in the Massillon field, the joints, 
though well defined, are close and do not readily release the coal, and 
consequently a larger proportion of powder is used here to free the coal 
than in any other Ohio field. The miner often calls these planes of 
division the “slips” of-the coal. 

When for any reason the regularity of these joints is interfered 
with, the “grain” of the coal is said to be “short,” or “ crooked,” or 
“curly,” and generally the labor of mining is increased, sometimes to a 
notable extent, by such irregularity. 

When the muin joints are well developed, and the secondary joints 
less perfectly, we have a “long-grained” coal. This term is also used 
for slaty or inferior coal in some parts of the field. The Upper Free- 
port seam gives a good illustration of the former case throughout 
Eastern Ohio. Its faces are bright and clean, and the coal splits 
naturally along them in blocks from 6 to 18 inches thick, but the end 
joints, though present, do not so thoroughly divide the coal, and the 
consequence is that we have the approximately monolithic structure 
that characterizes the leading fields of this coal, viz., Salineville, Dell 
Roy and Cambridge. The coal tends to mine in oblong rather than in 
cubical blocks. 

More detailed statements will be made upon these topics in connec- 
tion with the description of the different seams, and especially in the 
chapter upon the mining of coal. These condensed and general state- 
ments are necessary to make the accounts of the severa! fields readily 
intelligible. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OHIO COALS. 


All the coals of the Ohio series belong to the bituminous division, 
but they are further divisible into three well-marked groups, viz.: (1) 
Open burning coals; (2) Cementing coals; (3) Cannel coals; the first 
two of which are sometimes termed cubical coals. 

Newberry describes these divisions as follows (vol. II, pp. 
122-34) : 

“The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and 
adhere in the furnace, and such as can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoal, materials which do not coke. 
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Hence, the bitumen in them, relatively small in quantity, is held in 

cells, and cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent 

character. In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series . . . is gen- 

erally a furnace coal. As it occurs in the Mahoning Valley, it isa type 
and standard of the class to which it belongs, and is one of the best 
furnace fuels known. . . . . Coal No.6 . . . has locally this 
open-burning character.” 

“The second class or cementing coals are such as have few parti- 

tions, but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. 
These, to a greater or less degree, melt or aggultinate by heat, forming 
what blacksmiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to 
choke up the furnace, and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through 
the charge; hence, they cannot be used in the raw state for the manu- 
facture of iron, but must be coked. This process of coking consists in 
burning off the bituminous or gageous portion, which leaves the coal in 
the condition of anthracite, except that as this change is effected with- 
out pressure, the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of 
this character when free from sulphur, their great contaminating im- 
purity, are used for the manufacture of gas, the volatile portion driven 
of in the retorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which 
yet remains is coke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater por- 
tion of our coals are of the coking variety. . 

“The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, 
and contain a larger percentage of volatile matters than the others; 
also, the gas they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence, they 
would be used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, 
but that the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, 
therefore, chiefly employed as household fuel, for which they are specially 


adapted, and in small portions for enriching the gas from inferior 
varieties.” 


To these statements it may be added that the last-named division 
has but very little economic value in Ohio at the present time. In 
working the regular coal seams, small deposits of cannel are sometimes 
struck, which take the place of a part or even of the whole of the seam 
for a limited extent. When thus situated, an effort is often made to 
dispose of the cannel that is obtained in this way, and a little of it is 
oeasionally pushed into the market, but there is no regular and reliable 
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demand for Ohio cannel at the present time. There are several con- 
siderable deposits that are known in the State, but not one of them is 
now worked on its own account. 

The division between the open-burning and the cementing coals of 
the State is to a certain extent a geographical one. From Perry oounty, 
southward and westward, all of the coal that is now mined is open- 
burning, except the product of a single mine. From the same boundary, 
northward and eastward, nearly all of the coals, with the exception of 
the Sharon seam, belong to the cementing variety, though many of them 
possess this property in but a moderate degree. 

The differences between these several classes of bituminous coals 
are not shown in the results of chemical analysis. In other words, a 
knowledge of the chemical composition of a coal does not enable us to 
refer it to one or another of these several varieties. Asa rule, the can- 
nels range higher in ash than the cubical coals, but among the latter 
there are very many gradations in this respect. There is no known 
relation between the amount of volatile matter in a coal and the coking 
property, whereby a coking coal can be separated from an open-burning 
coal on the grounds of analysis alone. 

It has been suggested that the coking or open-burning properties 
of coals are dependent upon differences in the vegetation from which 
they are respectively derived. The suggestion is plausible and interest- 
ing, but such connections have not yet been demonstrated. 


CoMPOSITION OF OHIO COALS. 


The results of chemical analyses of Ohio coals, as ordinarily stated, 
comprise the following elements, viz. : 


Fixed carbon. . 
Volatile combustible matter. 
Moisture. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 


FP we m 


The first two elements are those upon which the value of the coal 
depends, and the terms by which they are designated go far to explain 
themselves. The fixed carbon is the part which remains after the coal 
has been raised to « bright red heat; the volatile combustible matter is 
the part which esoapes as gas under the above named condition, the 
* moisture of the coal having been previously expelled. While the 
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amounts of the several chemical elements and compounds in any coal 
are, of course, a definite quantity, the amounts reported in analyses as 
fixed carbon and volatile matter depend to a certain extent upon the 
details of the methods used in determining them. The method used by 
the Chemist of the Survey, Professor N. W. Lord, gives somewhat 
lower figures for the fixed carbon of our coals than those that have been 
generally accepted hitherto. A synopsis of the methods employed will 
be found in a later portion of this volume. 

The remaining substances reported in our analyses are moist- 
ure, ash and sulphur. While these substances are never absent from 
coal, they are found in it in very different amounts, and, speaking 
generally, any increase in proportion above the lowest figures that are 
found, is to be counted as a detriment and drawback in the ratio of 
such increase. But even here the results af analysis cannot be used as 
an absolute guide in determining the value of any particular coal. 
Other things being equal, the smaller the amount of ash, sulphur and 
moisture, the better the coal, but the saving clause is of wide extent 
and application. The physical character of the coal is involved in it, 
and it is often true that firmness and tenacity in a coal will more than 
compensate in the general judgment for some inferiority in composition. 

Chemists are not entirely agreed as to the proper method of 
determining the absolute efficiency of a coal. The result of many 
determinations has seemed to make the heating power depend upon the 
fixed carbon alone, but other experiments are construed as proving that 
the heating power is proportioned to the total amount of carbon of the 
coal, that of the volatile matter being included with the fixed carbon. 
It is no doubt true that the amount of fixed carbon in a coal furnishes 
an approximate gauge of its absolute heating power. 

There are few coal mines in the State in which good specimens of 
coal cannot be found, and there are none that do not contain some coal 
of inferior quality. The instances are very rare in which the quality of 
an Ohio mine can be safely determined by the analysis of a single, so- 
called average specimen. But many of the analyses now current were 
made from single pieces, and often from small ones at that, selected to 
show the very best quality of the mine. The results of such analysis 
are, as a rule, altogether too favorable, and they are not to be depended 
on for practical guidance. They naturally represent the best portions 
of their respective seams, but for practical service, a knowledge of the 
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worst part of the seams would often be more valuable than a knowledge 
of the best. The average is what is demanded for practical guidance. 

Two plans have been followed in selecting samples for the analyses 
to be here reported. In one of them, the aim has been to secure a 
representation of the seam just as it is mined, by taking a cubic inch or 
less of coal from every inch of height of the seam, the partings and 
other rejected portions being, of course, omitted. 

It can be urged against this method that the seam is sampled at 
but one point, and that but one room is in reality tested. This is true, 
and analysis of the coal from other rooms of the mine will often vary 
considerably from the results obtained, but the aim has been to take 
the samples from rooms where the coal is approved, and as a conse- 
quence, the figures published will be somewhat more favorable than the 
total output of the mine would deserve. 

In one instance, an unexpected result was reached. Three seta of 
samples were taken, one of the whole seam, sampled as above described, 
one of the general output by the method next to be given, and one of a 
block selected by the manager as the best coal of the mine. The first 
set of samples showed the best coal, and the selected block was the 
poorest of the three. In selecting the samples for the first result, all 
the slaty partings that were said to be rejected by the miners, were 
thrown out, but it is probable that in the general output a good many 
remain. The inferiority of the selected sample only shows how little 
reliance can be placed on even a well-trained eye in estimating the 
nicer points of quality in a sample of coal. 

The second plan was to take samples from the bank cars as the 
coal came out, or from the loaded railway cars, the specimens being 
taken from a large number of blocks, never from less than 50 blocks, 
and often from as many as 100. This method was counted on the whole 
most satisfactory, and was used in a great majority of instances. 

In any case, to fairly determine the average composition of a 
particular coal seam, or of a particular mine is a more laborious under- 
taking than we have been wont to consider it. A single analysis of 
any sort does not go far towards determining it, but least of all is it 
trustworthy when the sample analyzed is the best that the mine pro- 
duces. | 

A necessary result of these methods of selecting the samples has 
been to show a considerably larger proportion of ash and of sulphur in 
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our coals than has been charged to them hitherto. The results thus 
obtained can be fairly compared only with each other, or with analyses 
made on the same principle elsewhere. Great injustice would be done 
by setting the composition of nicely selected and exceptional samples 
over against these general averages. But the method has justified itself 
in various ways; especially, it has revealed for the first time, an 
individuality on the part of several of our leading seams, as far as 
chemical constitution is concerned. There is shown to be a normal 
composition for each of these several seams that is as constant and as 
widely extended at least as the physical characters by which it is 
distinguished. For example, the two coals that are known in our 
geological reports as No. 6, viz., the Middle Kittanning and the Upper 
Freeport, are clearly distinguishable from each other throughout Eastern 
and Central Ohio on chemical grounds. The fixed carbon of the former 
seam does not rise to 50 per cent. in a single instance in all the analyses 
that have been made of the seam between Mahoning and Perry coun- 
ties, while the same element in the Upper Freeport coal of the same 
territory does not in one instance fall as low as 50 percent. The 
average of the latter is 53 per cent., and of the former 48 per cent. The 
volatile matter of the Middle Kittanning seam in the same district does 
not in one instance fall below 40 per cent., while in the Upper Free- 
port coal it does not once rise to 40 per cent. 

All of the facts bearing on these points will be made apparent in 
subsequent pages of this report. 

The amount of water in our coals varies between 2 and 9 per cent., 
but a few examples will be found that fall below the smaller limit. 
The largest regular percentage of water is found in the excellent coals ° 
of Jackson county. There seems to be quite a constant proportion in 
Particular coals, making a characteristic feature. 

As to ash and sulphur, but few general statements can be made. 
The detaile of analysis must be studied to obtain the significance of 
these important elements in our several coals. The percentage of 
sulphur falls below 1 per cent. in our best coals, ranging between .6 and 
1 per cent., but in many seams that are still highly esteemed for varied 
seg, it rises to 3 per cent. and upwards. In comparatively few does the 

average fall below 2 per cent., and some coals are used that contain 
7 per cent. 
There is but little coal in Ohio markets that yields less than 4 per 
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cent. of ash. The products of some of the choicest mines will fall to 2 
per cent., or even to 13 per cent., but there is no district that can live 
up to this rate. The average ash of the best coals that supply the State 
at present exceeds 5 per cent. 


Uses oF Oxo COALS. 


A few general statements as to the chief uses of Ohio coals will be 
given here, in order that the detailed statements that follow may be 
seen in their proper light. 

The following list shows their more important applications: 


. Household use.—Grates, stoves, farnaces. 


. In locomotives. 
. Steam production. {in stationary engines. 


1 
2 
8. Iron smelting coal. 
4. Coke manufacture. 
5. Rolling mill fuel. 
6. Gas making. 


1. For household use there is no fixed and common standard. 
Widely separated varieties are used with apparently equal acceptance 
in different sections of the State. The rich, cementing coals of the 
Pittsburgh district have long been the chief supply of the Ohio Valley, 
and here they hold their ground against all competitors. 

The open-burning coals of the Mahoning and Upper Tuscarawas 
Valleys are the standard fuele of Northern Ohio. Through Central 
Ohio, several distinct varieties have each the decided preference in as 
‘ many distinct fields. The most accessible coal will generally be used 
by each section, and acquaintance with the character of this particular 
fuel will often lead to its being retained, even when competing coals of 
intrinsically higher, though different quality, reach the market. 

There are, however, some general considerations by which the 
degree of adaptability of our several coals to domestic use can be determ- 
ined. For this, as indeed for all other uses, low percentages of ash and 
sulphur (pyrites) are desirable, as it is to these elements that the produc- 
tion of “clinker”? is due. It must also be free from slate and “ bone.” 
Furthermore, the coal must ignite easily, and still must hold the fire at 
least moderately well. A fairly higb percentage of carbon is of course 
necessary. The less smoke and soot it makes in burning the better. 
In addition to these points, its physical properties must also recommend 
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it. It should be clean and bright, and it should also have strength 
enough to bear all necessary handling without excessive breakage. 
According to such a standard, the coal of the Sharon seam, and ° 
especially in the Massillon district, would be entitled to the first place, 
but it would be followed close by several other coale. There are many 
large coal fields, and some entire seams that make no attempt to enter 
this market. 

2. High quality in a coal will tell upon its efficiency in the pro- 
duction of steam as promptly and certainly as in any other use, but 
poorer quality is less objectionable and offensive here than elsewhere. 
Chemical and physical properties that would wholly exclude a coal from 
certain of the higher uses may not interfere with the wide and accept- 
able use of the same coal in the production of steam. A coal that 
mines small, or that is too tender to bear handling, is ruled out of the 
market for domestic use, but such points count little or nothing against 
it as a steam coal at the present time. Both locomotive and stationary 
‘engines have been lately adjusted so as to successfully use the smaller 
grades of coal, nut, pea, and even slack. The yard engines of many 
railroads, and the freight engines of some, do all their work on pea coal 
and slack. This great saving of fuel, often derived from the best part 
of the seam and entirely lost hitherto, is a matter of great importance 
to the coal fields and the State as well. 

The “ strength” of the coal, or its absolute heating power, seems a 
matter of more consequence in a steam coal than the nicer points of 
composition. 

All the coals of the State, from the purest and best, to the seams of 
lowest quality, do duty 1s steam coals, but there are some seams that 
are practically limited to this service. The Upper Freeport coal is an 
example of this class. It is one of the most important seams of the 
Coal Measures, but every year fixes its character more definitely and 
exclusively as a steam coal. Its high percentage of fixed carbon 
ensures its efficiency, and its tenderness under handling works less 
against it here than in most other applications. 


Open-burning and cementing coals are used promiscuously by the 
same railroad often, but probably not without some disadvantage. Each 
coal has its own behaviour on the grate-bars, and each gives better 
results when treated in one way than in other ways. The neglect to 
study and recognize these “ personal equations” of the different seams, 
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vitiates or even nullifies many of the practical tests to which the coals 
are subjected. Unless each coal has been so treated as to ensure its 
- best results, the so-called test is unfair and deceptive. One locomotive 
engineer will complain of a coal that it “smuts the flues.” Another 
will use coal from the same mine without experioneing the slightest 
tendency to this trouble. 

Ash, sulphur and slate that tend to run on the grate and form 
“clinker,” or that accumulate so as to deaden the fire, are the elements 
that are most obnoxious in our steam coals. 

3. For blast furnace use, only the best and purest of our open- 
burning coals are available in the raw state. There are four fields from 
which such coals are taken, viz., the Mahoning Valley, the Massillon 
district, the Hocking Valley, and the Jackson county district. The 
first of these regions has furnished the type and standard of this class 
of fuels hitherto, but its day of service in this field has gone by, and it 
is now almost entirely displaced on its own ground by the great iron 
making fuel of the Ohio Valley, Connellsville coke. The Massillon 
coal has not as happy an adaptation to this use as the coal already 
named, and has never been applied to iron making in the large way. 
But very little of it is used in furnaces at the present time. 

The Hocking Valley coal in its best phases is well adapted to iron 
manufacture, and a great and growing industry is already established 
upon it in this connection. 

The two seams of Jackson Court House and vicinity, viz., the Shaft 
coal and the Hill coal, are both largely and successfully used in the 
furnaces of the district to which they belong. 

4. There is but one field of the State in which coal is mined 
expressly for coking. The small coal and slack of several districts go 
to the coke ovens, but in Leetonia alone is the whole product of the 
mines brought to the ovens.* This is the only coke now made in Ohio 
that is used in iron smelting. The Shaft coal of Steubenville has heen 
largely used in this way in the past, but it, too, has succumbed to the 


superior quality and lower price of Connellsville coke. 
The coke now made in the State is chiefly manufactured from the 


small coal and slack that accumulate in mining. The impurities of the 
seam are often gathered here in large amount, and the coke that results 
shows their presence by excessive ash and sulphur. These cokes are 


* The Hammondsville Strip Vein is mined for coking also, but the output is insignificant. 
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used to but small extent in foundries, and find their main applications 
in heating purposes where quality is not essential. The use of these 
waste products in this way is an important step in the line of fuel 
economy, a topic which our coal producers are just beginning to con- 
sider. 

The seams used for coking are especially the Freeport coals and 
the Pittsburgh. No successful manufacture now exists in any other 
seam, in fact, except in the two cases already noted of the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning coals, at Leetonia and Hammondsville, respectively. 

5. The requisites for a good milling coal are quick combustion, 
with plenty of flame, together with as much purity as can be secured. 
The Brush Creek coal, the Freeport coals, and the Kittanning coals 
furnish the chief supply. Each of these several seams does good service 
at some point or other in its development. 

The Salineville Strip seam (Brush Creek coal), the Steubenville 
Shaft seam (Lower Freeport), and the Leetonia coal (Lower Kittan- 
ning) all enjoy excellent reputation as milling coals. The Pittsburgh 
and the Upper Freeport seams are also considerably used. The Block 
coal of the Mahoning Valley is highly esteemed for this use wherever 
the price at which it can be afforded allows it to be used. 

6. For gas making, our native supply is not drawn upon to any 
great extent outside of the State boundaries. Within these limits 
several seams are used with a fair degree of acceptance. The Hocking 
Valley coal furnishes by far the largest supply for this purpose. The 
inferior quality of the coke produced puts them all at a disadvantage 
When compared with the Pittsburgh coal. 


PREPARATION OF CoAL FOR MARKET. 


Almost all Ohio coal is sorted and cleaned by a process called 
Screening, before it is brought into market. All that is used for 
domestic purposes is treated in this way, also all that is used in iron 
making, Until quite recently, all railroad fuel has also been screened. 
A large proportion of it is still prepared in this way, but there isa 
g'owing tendency on the part of railroad companies to either use the 
coal as it comes from the miner’s pick, which is technically known as 
the “run of mine,” or else to throw together two or more of the several 
grades of coal that have been sold separately hitherto. 

There are two grades of coal supplied by almost all mines, and 
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three grades from many. These are respectively designated lump or 
round coal, nut coal, and slack. The first commands the highest price, 
the last is often valueless, but within the last few years, the slack of 
certain seams has come into demand for various purposes, and a large 
quantity is now finding its way to market. From the slack is also 
_ derived the grade of coal called pea coal, which a few mines are 
furnishing. 

The process of screening consists in passing the coal as it comes 
from the bank cars over one or more inclined screens on its way to the 
cars, boats, or wagons by which it is to be transported to market. 
There is no general system in force in the process of screening. The 
length and width of the screens, the angle or pitch at which they are 
placed, the space between the bars, the width and shape of the bars, all 
these vary between wide limits in the different portions of the field, 
and even in different mines in the same district. The miner is paid in 
most of the districts on that portion of the coal only that passes over 
the screen, or in other words on Jump or round coal, which is also called 
clean coal. The varying characters of the seams, the differences 
between different mines in the same seam, and different portions of the 
same mine, all these elements combine with the facts already noted as 
to the varying dimensions of the screens to make the question of wages 
for mining a complicated and troublesome one. The screens are a 
fruitful source of discord between the mine operator and the miner. 

There is a rapidly growing appreciation of the second grade of the 
coal product, i. e., the nut coal. This grade results quite largely from 
the operation of “bearing in” upon the coal seam, or undermining it. 
In a large number of instances, the best portion of the seam occurs in 
the “bearing in” bench, and thus the nut coal often contains the 
choicest fuel that is produced from the seam. The lump coal must 
generally be reduced to smaller size before it can be used, but still the 
popular demand has hitherto been for large coal, and great quantities of 
the smaller sizes have been utterly wasted. The arrest of this waste, 
and the bringing into use of all the products of the mine are steps of 
great interest to the State at large. 

The nut coal is run with the slack in some fields, enriching this 
latter element so as to make it a fully marketable product, which still 
goes under the name of slack. 

Within a few years, two new departures have been made in the dis- 
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position of the slack in several districts. In some the slack is sifted or 
washed in revolving screens, by which the dust is removed, and the 
resulting fuel is known as pea coal. This finds market for use in 
stationary engines, and for other like j.urposes. The second of these 
new methods consists in coking the slack. Mention will be made of 
both processes in connection with the several districts in which they 
"are used. | 

The statements here made are sufficient to render intelligible the 


details that will be found in subsequent pages upon the points involved 
in this brief discussion. | 


PROPORTION OF CoAL Lost In MINING. 


This very important subject is directly connected with and depend- 
ent upon many of the points that have been already treated, but no 
proper nor profitable average can be given as to the results of coal 
mining in Ohio at the present time. The proportion of the coal gained 
in mining is increasing in most districts of the State, owing to better 
methods of mining, and better demand for the smaller coal. The em- 
pirical rule that gives 1,000 tons of coal to every acre for each foot in 
thickness of the seam, doubtless expresses the actual result in a large 
number of instances, but better figures are now obtained in many sec- 
tions, as will be hereafter shown, and far better results are certainly 
attainable in almost all of our districts. 

The specific gravity of our coals ranges for the most part between 
1.24 and 1.34. Assuming the mean, or 1.29 as the average, and this 
figure is very near the truth, every acre of such coal will contain for 
each foot in thickness 1,752 tons of 2,000 lbs. The miner’s estimate, 
as embodied in the rule above referred to, shows that he is content with 
securing four sevenths, or a little more than half, of the coal that the 
seam contains. The best foreign practice is far in advance of such 
results, In the Bristol coal field of England, it is calculated that 1,500 
tons to the foot are won for each acre, the entire loss in mining being 
reduced to one-tenth of the seam. The best practice that is fairly well 
Verified in Ohio gains two-thirds of the coal, and the cases in which 
this is done are very rare. More than this is claimed in many mines, 


but it is probable that, if examined, such claims would be found to be 
untenable. 
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| GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEVERAL COAL 
| SEAMS. 


1. Tue SHARON COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 1, Block coal of Mahoning Valley, Brier Hill coal, Massillon 
coal, Wadsworth coal, etc., Jackson Shaft coal ? 


This seam as it occurs in Northeastern Ohio has been quite fully 
described by Newberry, and all of its chief peculiarities have received 
mention. (Rept. of Progress, 1870, pp. 26-27-28. Geol. of Ohio, vol. 
II, pp. 182-133-134; vol. III, pp. 139, 140, 157 et al.) 

It is the lowest of the workable coal seams of the State. Where 
the Sharon Conglomerate occurs in the same section with it, the coal 
lies but few feet above the conglomerate, and where the latter is want- 
ing, the coal rests directly upon the Waverly group. Its normal cover 
is the Massillon or Lower Connoquenessing sandstone, the second sand- 
stone of the Conglomerate series. From this it is generally separated 
by 10 to 20 feet of ore-bearing shales, the Sharon shales of Pennsyl- 


vania. | 
It always lies upon an uneven floor, in basins of comparatively 


small extent. The area of but few of these basins reaches 200 acres of 
unbroken coal, but in a few instances larger bodies have been found. 
Where the seam has had good fortune, its thickness ranges from 4 to 
6 feet. It occasionally gains a foot upon these measurements, but it 
does not hold the increase long. It is everywhere a seam of “swamps” 
and “hills,” the latter rising 20, 30, or even 40 feet above the lower 
and more productive portions of the seam. In ascending these hills, 
the coal rapidly loses height as a rule, and frequently entirely dis- 
appears. 

The seam, at its best, is of high quality. It is, in fact, the standard 
of quality among the open-burning coals of the northern Appalachian 
field, and it commands a higher price in all the markets that it reaches 
than any other coals of the same class. But there are not only distinct 
varieties of it in the several divisions of the field, as for instance, the 
Youngstown, Massillon, and Jackson districts, but even in any one 
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field, a the Youngstown region, there are many gradations in quality. 
Relatively poor coal—that is, coal high in ash and sulphur—goes to 
market under the name of Block coal, and sells for a higher price than 
the Hocking Valley coals, for example, the best of which are nearly 
equal to the best of the Block coals, and which, taken as a whole, are 
far better than these poorer varieties of this lower seam. 

The Sharon coal is mined in the following named counties, which 
constitute the northeastern corner of the coal field of Ohio, viz., 
Mahoning, Trumbull, Portage, Summit, Stark, Medina, and Wayne. 
In Southern Ohio, a single field of small extent, in Jackson county, is 
referred to the same horizon. 

The acreage of the seam is, however, small, and a considerable part 
of it is already exhausted. The northernmost area, viz., the Mahoning 
Valley, is verging to exhaustion. The Massillon district has probably 
not yet attained its highest development, though most of the first and 
best known mines have been mainly worked out. 

The better coals of the seam contain between 52 and 56 per cent. 
of fixed carbon. The volatile matter varies between 35 and 39 per cent. 
The ash is variable, but the average will not fall below 5 per cent. 
The amount of sulphur is a little less than 1 per cent. 


2. THE QUAKERTOWN COAL. 
Synonyms.—Coal No. 2, Wellston coal? Jackson Hill coal? 


This seam can scarcely be said to deserve a name or place in the 
Ohio column. Of the 33 counties in the State in which coal is mined, 
there are but a few square miles in a single county in which coal is 
actually worked in the large way at this horizon. Even here, the claim 
is not altogether free from question, but it seems probable that the 
Jackson Hill or Wellston coal is the proper representative of the 
Quakertown seam of the Mahoning Valley. The Wellston coal occu- 
pies a small area near the center of Jackson county, but though em- 
braced within narrow limits it is a seam of great value. It contains 
less ash than any other coal found in the markets of the State, and in 
all respects it stands approved as a fuel of great excellence. It is always 
high in moisture. | 

The Elk Fork coal of McArthur is probably the equivalent of the 
Wellston seam. It is not now worked, but several openings have been 
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made in years past, and an excellent character for the seam established. 
There are many traces of a coal seam between the horizon of the Sharon 
coal and the Lower Mercer coal throughout this portion of the State, 
‘ but it is very rare that a thickness suitable even for local mining is 
found. In Hocking and in Perry there have been opened at one time 
or another a few local banks, but none of them are kept open at the 
present time. 

The Strawbridge Cannel of Holmes county has been referred to 
this horizon by mistake. This seam is on the Upper Mercer horizon. 

The horizon of the Quakertown coal is 75 to 100 feet below the 
Lower Mercer limestone, which would place it 50 to 75 feet above the 
Sharon coal. The interval in Jackson county are greater than this. 


3. THe LOWER MERCER. COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 8, Coal No. 2, of Mahoning county, the Blue Limestone coal, 
Flint Ridge Cannel, etc. 

This seam has a distribution coextensive with the margin of the 
Coal Measures in Ohio, but its value is not proportioned to its extent. 
Though occurring in 13 counties of the State, and though belonging to 
one of the most conspicuous and best-known horizons of the Coal 
Measures, it is worked for railroad transportation in but a single county, 
viz., Mahoning, and here in but a single small mine. It is but very 
sparingly mined even for neighborhood use throughout the State. In 
Holmes county a single mine is opened and worked in this seam. In 
Hopewell township, Muskingum county, there are a number of mines 
opened, that meet quite a large local demand, and in Hopewell town- 
ship, Licking county, the well-known Flint Ridge Cannel represents 
the horizon. 

Many attempts have been made to mine this seam in Perry, 
Hocking, and Vinton counties, and several neighborhood mines are 
now in operation in the two last-named counties, but all attempts to 
find a coal at this horizon that can compete in the general market with 
approved fuels have proved unsuccessful. The most persistent and 
expensive undertakings of this kind have been made along the line of 
the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in the neighborhood of Zaleski. 
Where the seam has thickness enough to warrant mining, it is too im- 
pure to find sale. | 

There is no general character of the seam throughout the State, 
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aside from the fact that it is always an open-burning coal. As to amount 
and color of ash, as to percentage of sulphur, as to the structure and 
thickness of the seam, no general statements can be made. Many seams 
of coal seem to have a normal thickness, which is probably related to 
the duration of the period in which their materials were accumulated. 
Wherever the seam has had good fortune, this thickness is attained, but 
there are no such facts apparent in connection with the Lower Mercer 
coal. Its thickness in one locality gives no warrant for opinion as to 
what its thickness will be in another. 


4. THE Upper MERCER COAL. 


Srmomyms.—Coal No. 3a (sometimes Coal No. 4), Coal No. 3, or Bruce coal of Mahoning 
county, Strawbridge Cannel of Holmes county, Bedford Cannel of 
Coshocton county, Newland coal of Vinton county ? 

This seam is scarcely less widely extended than the one last 
described, and is, on the whole, a much more valuable deposit, and yet 
it is nowhere mined on a large scale at present. There is a single field 
which is ready to furnish the basis of a considerable business whenever 
railroad transportation shall be provided for it. The field referred to 
is the Bedford Cannel district of Coshocton county. In Mahoning 
county, in the vicinity of Canfield, quite a large local supply is furnished 
by the Upper Mercer coal, which is there known as the Bruce or Infelt 
coal. It is quite weak in its development in Stark county, but in Tus- 
carawas and Holmes it is worked in a few neighborhood mines. In 
the last named county it becomes the Strawbridge Cannel seam, which 
was made the basis of a large mining scheme a few years ago, but which 
was never pushed through to a successful issue. The s€am acquires its 
largest volume, and perhaps its greatest value in the adjoining county 
of Coshocton, where it is known as the Bedford Cannel coal, to which 
reference has already been made. 

In Muskingum, Perry, and Hocking townships, the seam is univer- 
sally present, but it is generally thin, rarely reaching a thickness of 
2 feet. Its quality is, however, often good, and a little of it has been 
mined at many places. In the central parts of Vinton county, it again 
attains a good volume. It is known in the neighborhood of McArthur 
as the Newland coal. It reaches a thickness of 5 feet for a small area, 
part of the seam being cannel. To the southward the seam is very 
often a cannel coal. It makes the Milton township Cannel of Jackson 
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county, and the Webster Cannel of Scioto county. Many neighbor- 
hood mines are opened in the seam through these districts. 

Through the southern portion of the State, it is parted froin its 
limestone by an interval ranging from 12 to 40 feet; the limestone itself 
being for the most part replaced by a block iron ore. 


5. Tue Tıionzsta COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 36 of Report on Hanging Rock District, vol. III; Wartman coal, 
do; Bolivar coal of Stark and Tuscarawas counties. 

This seam is less reliable as a geological element than the Mercer 
coals which have been last described, but still it is found in numerous 
sections throughout the entire: field. It is mined in Mahoning, Stark, 
Tuscarawas, Holmes, and Vinton counties, and to a little greater extent 
in Tuscarawas than elsewhere, though even here its yield is insignificant. 
Its position is 10 to 20 feet above the Upper Mercer limestone or its 
representative in Southern Ohio, the Franklin Furnace Block ore (Main 
Block ore of the Ohio Valley). Its largest measure is 5 feet, but this 
thickness is rarely reached. The seam is of but little value in Ohio. 


6. THE BROOKVILLE COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 4 of Stark county; Gray Limestone coal; Upper Limestone 
coal; Winters coal of Vinton county; Flint Vein, do; Conway coal 
of Lawrence county; Coal IIIc of Repo:t on Hanging Rock District, 
vol. III. 

This is a much more valuable seam than any that we have found 
since leaving the Sharon coal, or Coal No. 1. A question must be 
admitted as to the equivalence of the Brookville coal of Pennsylvania 
with the Gray Limestone coal, or Coal No. 4 of Newberry, from the 
fact that no limestone is reported in the Pennsylvania sections as 
accompanying the former seam; but the Gray Limestone coal of Stark 
county holds the exact place and relations of the Brookville coal. If 
the two coals are not one and the same seam, then the Brookville coal 
has no representative in Ohio, and the Gray Limestone coal is without 
representation in Pennsylvania, a conclusion that no one acquainted 
with the demonstrable continuity of the remaining seams of the series 
will be prepared to admit. 

It will be remembered that the Putnam Hill limestone dies out in 
Mahoning county, as it is followed eastward, and in Perry county, as it 
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Is followed southward. Its horizon can be followed with certainty to 
the southward, after the limestone has disappeared, but the drift-covered 
region in which the limestone terminates at the eastward is less favor- 
able for geological examination, and no better proof as to the continuity 
of the horizon can be furnished than that already given in chapter I. 
"The facts there detailed certainly give a high degree of probability to 
the conclusion that the Brookville coal in its westward passage takes a 
limestone roof, and becomes Newberry’s Coal No. 4 of Stark county, 
and that conclusion is adopted and used in this report. 


This seam is at its best in Stark county. It is struck in the north- 
eastern quarter of the county in several smal] mines, but it is on the 
western side that it attains its largest development. The Valley Rail- 
road passes through the heart of this field, and a number of well- 
equipped mines of the limestone coal are now in operation along its line. 

The seam shows a maximum thickness of 6 feet. It is fairly steady, 
and a part of the seam is of good quality. It is chiefly used as a steam 
coal. Its specific gravity is somewhat high, owing to a large quantity 
of ash in the lower bench. The Putnam Hill limestone makes its roof, 
resting in many instances directly upon the coal. 


Throughout Tuscarawas and Coshocton counties, the seam is gen- 
erally thin, and no considerable mines have anywhere been opened in 
it, but in Newcastle, Bedford, and Jefferson townships of the latter 
county, the seam reaches a maximum of 4 feet, and is opened in many 
country banks. The chief local supply of these townships is derived 
from it. In Holmes county also, there are several neighborhood mines 
opened in the seam. 


In Muskingum county the seam has occasionally been worked in a 
small way. A mine has recently been opened in it in Zanesville, in 
which the coal falls below 3 feet in thickness. In Perry county and 
also in Hocking the seam is not worked so far as known, but though 
thin it is universally present as far as the limestone extends. 

In Vinton county it again acquires mineable thickness, and it is 
quite largely worked for local supply in the vicinity of McArthur, 
where it is known as the Winters coal. It rises to 4 feet in thickness, 
and its quality is fair. It is associated with beds of flint in some parts 
of the county, and at several points it has a flint parting in the middle 
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of the coal. From the latter fact it is known as the Flint Vein ina 
portion of the county. 


The seam is mined in Lawrence county in a small way under the 
name of the Conway coal. 


The coal of this seam, so far as known, is everywhere of the open- 
burning variety. Aside from this fact, no general description of the 
seam can be given. Its ash is sometimes white and sometimes red in 
color, and is never very low in proportion. Various degrees of strength 
in the coal are shown in the several fields in which it is most largely 
worked. 


7 AND 8. THE CLARION CoAL—LOWER AND UPPER. 


SyNnonyams.— Limestone coal of Jackson and Vinton counties, Coal No. 4 of Mahoning 
county, Coal No. IVa, Report on Hanging Rock District, vol. III. 


Under the above designation the Clarion and Scrub Grass coals of 
Western Pennsylvania are included. Both seams fail for the most part 
in all of the northern border of the Ohio field. In Perry county, one 
of them is found 16 inches thick, at New Lexington and vicinity. It 
makes no increase of volume until Vinton county is reached, but there 
it thickens into a workable seam, which has great steadiness and value 
throughout Vinton and Jackson counties. It disappears again in Law- 
rence county, and is scarcely found at all south of the Ohio River. In 
the district of its best development, it is the main reliance for fuel and 
for the production of steam. It is known as the “ Limestone coal,” 
from its close association with the Ferriferous limestone. This stratum 
makes the roof of the coal in many instances, but sometimes a few feet 
of shale intervene between it and the coal. The maximum interval 
observed is 18 feet. There is no clear indication of a division of the 
seam into two in Southern Ohio. The character of the coal throughout 
the region referred to is quite uniform. It is a bright, well-jointed, 
rather weak coal, burning freely, with not an excessive amount of ash, 
but always high in sulphur. The ash is generally purple in color. In 
several of these respects it is clearly distinguished from Coal No. 4 of 
Newberry in the region where this latter seam is best shown, as, for 
example, in Stark county. 
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9. THe Lower KITTANNING COAL. 


Symon ¥us.—Coal No. 5, Stark county and southwestward; Coal No. 4, Leetonia; 
Leetonia coal; Coal No. 8, Yellow Creek and Upper Ohio Valley; 
Creek Vein, Hammondsville; Potter’s Vein, East Liverpool and Ohio 
Valley; Clay Vein, East Liverpool and Ohio Valley; Mineral Point 

. coal ; Lower New Lexington coal ; New Castle coal of Lawrence county 

In ascending the scale from the Clarion coal to the Kittanning 
coal, we have passed the most important and best-known horizon’ of the 
Lower Coal Measures, viz., the Ferriferous limestone. The coal now 
named, and the seam next above it, unite with the limestone to con- 
stitute a series as unmistakable and as easily followed as even the 
Mercer series of which we have already treated. Even where the lime- 
stone fails, the coals, one or both, continue in demonstrable persistency 
and identity, and have much to do in establishing the remarkable order 
which characterizes the Ohio coal field. 

Newberry was the first to recognize the great steadiness and wide 

reach of these seams. He showed their continuity from Stark county 
to Perry county, the most important and fruitful service yet rendered 
to the geology of the Lower Coal Measures of the State. Andrews 
took up the series at the point where Newberry left it, and traced these 
two Kittanning coals, Newberry’s Nos. 5 and 6, through the leading 
coal field of Ohio, viz., the Hocking Valley field. He followed them 
with great sagacity ‘through the various changes and disguises they 
undergo, as far south as the middle of Vinton county, but here his sec- 
tion was dislocated through a mistaken identification made by one of 
his assistants. Roy first pointed out the true order from Vinton county 
southward, and this order was subsequently demonstrated in my report 
on the Hanging Rock District, in Geology of Ohio, vol. III. 

Crandall has followed the series southward into Kentucky for 
about 50 miles, where these widely extended beds at last disappear. 

On the eastern border of the State, the true continuity of the 
Kittanning coals is for the first time shown in Chapter I of the present 
volume. They have been traced almost or completely across the State 
of Pennsylvania by the geologists of the Second Survey. The summing 
Up of these facts would show the Kittanning coals stretching around 
almost the whole northern margin of the Appalachian field from Mary- 


land on the east to the central part of Eastern Kentucky on the south 
and west, 
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The Lower Kittanning coal is one of the most important seams in 
the Ohio series. It is mined in southern Mahoning county to a small 
extent. It is more largely worked in southern Columbiana and in 
Jefferson counties, though here the Kittanning clay that underlies it is 
of much more importance and value than the coal. The two beds, coal 
and clay, are often worked together. In northern Columbiana the bed 
attains great excellence, where it makes the well-known Leetonia coal. 
The purest and strongest coke of the State is obtained from this seam 
in this vicinity. It has been worked very largely here for a number of 
years, and is at present supplying two blast furnaces and a rolling mill. 
Though made the basis of a large production, the seam is thin, falling 
below 3 feet throughout all the territory, and being less than 30 inches 
thick at the point where it is most valued. 

Passing westward, we find the coal thin in eastern and central 
Stark county, but regaining its volume in Tuscarawas county. At 
Mineral Point it is at its best, for all this part of the State, as to quality 
and thickness. It disappears very often in Holmes and Coshocton, 
though there are many small mines opened in it in both counties. 

In Muskingum it again becomes important, and is known as the 
Lower Zanesville coal. It is here 4 to 5 feet in thickness, and of ex- 
cellent quality. It is largely worked here. The same description will 
apply to Perry county. Through all of these regions it is in the main 
an open-burning, white-ash coal. The ash is low asa rule, but the 
percentage of sulphur is generally high. 


In following it still westward, it holds its old character very well, 
but as it does not exceed 3 feet in thickness, it is completely over- 
shadowed by the Middle Kittanning seam taat lies but 20 to 30 feet 
above it. 

‚ It is for the most part quite thin throughout Vinton and Jackson 
counties, though it frequently rises to 2 or 3 feet in thickness, but in 
southern Lawrence it becomes a main reliance for a large territory, and 
is worked in large mines, and is shipped by rail and river. It is here 
known as the New Castle coal. 

Its characteristics can be made out from the statements already 

“bad. Its fixed carbon is very nearly 50 per cent. through most 

~ --tania, however, it rises high above this figure. 
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10. THe MippLe KıTTanning COAL. 


SynonyMs.—Coal No. 6, in Stark county and southwestward ; Coal No. 4, in Yellow 
Creek and the Ohio Valley ; Osnaburg coal of Stark county; Pike Run 
and Dennison coal of Tuscarawas; Coshocton coal; Upper Zanesville 
coal; Upper New Lexington coal; Nelsonville and Straitsville coal ; 
“Great Vein” of the Hocking Valley; Carbondale and Mineral City 
coal; Upper Zaleski coal; Washington Furnace coal; Sheridan coal ; 
Ashland or Coalton coal of Kentucky; Willard coal of Kentucky ; Coal 
No. 7 of the Kentucky series (Crandall). 


The names given above plainly show that we are now dealing with 
the most important of the coal seams of the State. It is so closely con- 
nected with its companion seam already described, that no discussion of 
its stratigraphical relations is here required, its place in the scale being 
20 to 50 feet above the lower coal. A few general statements as to the 
character of the seam are all that are called for at this point. 


In Western Pennsylvania it is generally found as a thin seam of 
excellent quality. It furnishes a good deal of blacksmithing coal for 
local use. Just upon the border, it is true, there is a small area in 
which it becomes a cannel coal of large volume (the Darlington Cannel), 
but after crossing the Ohio line, it resumes its previous character. In 
the “Yellow Creek Valley it is known as the Hammondsville Strip 
Veim, and it is here a coking coal of unusual excellence, though rather 
high in ash. Through northern Columbiana the seam is thin and in- 
conspicuous, but generally present. In Stark it again becomes mine- 
able, and is worked at many points, the most important of which are 
Osmaburg and North Industry. It is here but slightly cementing in 
character, and one foot of the seam at the first named locality is smith 
coal. It gains in volume in central Tuscarawas, where it is mined on 
alarge scale. From this point to New Lexington it holds substantially 
the same character, that of a moderately cementing coal, burning with 
abright flame, rather high in sulphur, but low in ash, the latter almost 
invariably being of a chocolate-red color. The fixed carbon never 
quite reaches 50 per cent., and the volatile matter never falls below 
40 per cent. Throughout this territory, the seamTis exceedingly steady 
and regular in all respects. Its maximum thickness is 5 feet, and its 
average about 3% feet. From New Lexington southward and westward, 
the seam maintains a very different character. It acquires much greater 
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' volume, and becomes a white-ash and typically open-burning coal. 
The latter characteristics it retains throughout its entire southward 
extension, but its volume is subject to numerous changes as it is followed 
toward the Ohio River. There is a large acreage in the Hocking 
Valley field, where the seam is 6 feet and upwards. It is but 33 feet 
along the line of the M. & C. Railroad. It is also thin throughout 
Jackson.county, but in Gallia and Lawrence counties it grows some- 
what thicker. It is at least 4’ thick in the Coalton (Ky.) field. 


11. Tae Lower FREEPORT COAL. 


Synonyms.—Coal No. 5, in southern Columbiana county; Coal No. 6a, in Stark county 
and southwestward; Whan seam of New Lisbon; Steubenville Shaft 
seam; Hamden Furnace coal of Vinton county; Hatcher coal of Law- 
rence county; Coal No. 8, of the Kentucky series (Crandall). 


This is a seam the horizon of {which can be followed throughout 
the entire field, but which becomes workable at comparatively few 
points. At one locality, Steubenville, it reaches its highest mark, and 
becomes the basis of one of the best coal fields of the State. Itisa 
coking coal here, and yields a fair article. At New Lisbon it had an 
excellent name as the Whan seam, but the workable area of the coal 
was small. It is easy to trace the seam around the northern and western 
border of the field, for both coal and limestone mark the horizon, and 
one or both will be found in almost every locality. The seam becomes 
mineable again in the Hocking Valley, but though 3 feet thick, it is 
seldom worked, on account of the close proximity of the thicker and 
better coal of the Middle Kittanning horizon. The Lower Freeport 
coal ranges from 25 to 65 feet above the Middle Kittanning, and has 
about the same limits with reference to the Upper Freeport. In Vinton 
county this seam gets the advantage of the Nelsonville coal, and in the 
vicinity of Hamden Furnace it is worked in preference to the latter, on 
account of its greater thickness. In Southern Ohio it is a seam of some 
local importance, being known as the Hatcher coal in Lawrence county. 
It is a moderately cementing coal throughout this western field, but is 
nowhere of the highest quality. 
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12. THe Upper FREEPORT COAL. | 


Synoxrums.—Coal No. 6, in southern Columbiana county ; Coal No. 7, in Stark county 
and southwestward; Blackband coal of Stark, Tuscarawas, etc.; Big 
Vein of Salineville; Dell Roy and Sherrodsville coal ; Cambridge coal ; 
Alexander coal of Muskingum county; Blue Rock coal of the Mus- 
kingum Valley; Bayley’s Run and Norris coal of the Hocking Valley; 
Waterloo coal of Gallia county; Coal No. 9 of the Kentucky series 
(Crandall). 


This seam is the second in importance of the coal seams of the 
State, ranking next to the Middle Kittanning in the quantity of coal 
that it holds, and is now producing. It is the center of three well- 
developed and important fields, viz., Salineville, Sherrodsville, and 
Cambridge, it makes an important contribution to the fuel supply of 
Other large districts, as central Muskingum, and parts of Perry and 
Athens counties, and finally it awaits development in what appears to 
be one of its most promising basins, the Waterloo district of Gallia and 
Lawrence counties. Of greater value even than the coal of any of 
these fields is the Blackband ore, which replaces the seam, in whole or 
in part, in Stark and Tuscarawas counties, and elsewhere. 


The Upper Freeport seam is generally a moderately cementing 
coal, well-jointed, rather soft, without excessive ash, but apt to be high 
in sulphur. It carries 52 to 55 per cent. of fixed carbon, and always 
less than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. In its best phases it is highly 
valued as a steam coal. Its slack cements in the coke-oven, and aside 
from the presence of sulphur, forms a good coke. 


The seam is generally characterized by a considerable number of 
thin slate partings or binders, in addition to its main and persistent 
partings. Its normal thickness is 5 tu 6 feet, and it is certain that the 
seam once existed in full and regular development over very large areas, 
though never in a marginal fringe like the Kittanning coals. Its floor is 
generally even, but there belongs just above it the coarse and con- 
glomeritic Mahoning sandstone, from which it is separated by a few feet 
of shale in normal sections, and this is the source of its trouble. The 
strong currents that brought in the sandstone have carried away the 
shale, and have cut channels of varying width throughout the body of 
the coal in all of the fields in which the seam has thus far been devel- 
oped. These sandstone channels give rise to the “ wants” and “ horse- 
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backs,” which are the great drawbacks in the working of this seam. 
The sandstone seldom cuts out the whole body of the coal, but it reduces 
the seam to 2 feet or less in thicknese. The boundaries of the channels 
are quite abrupt, the coal running down in a few yards from full thick- 
ness to unmineable size. 

The seam is also disturbed by clay veins to a considerable extent. 
Despite these drawbacks, it ranks second among Ohio coal seams as to 
quantity. The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is commonly 
worked and classed with the Freeport coals, but as already shown, it 
does not really belong to the Lower Measures, and it will accordingly 
be considered elsewhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


“n 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—Continued. 


Mines oF TRUMBULL, MAHONING, COLUMBIANA, JEFFERSON, PORT- 
AGE, STARK (EXCLUDING THE MassILLon FIELD), CARROLL, 
TuscARAWAS, AND GUERNSEY COUNTIES. 


' By EDWARD Orron. 


The genera] features of the several seams have been roughly 
sketched in chapter II, and an equally brief description of the develop- 
ment of these seams in their several districts is next in order. This 
review of the coal fields ot the State is, however, to be regarded as 
supplementary to the reports already published by the Survey, and not 
by any means as a full statement of the geology of the districts. Such 
errors as have been revealed in the sections or details of this earlier 
work, in the course of subsequent exploration or development, will be 
pointed out, and special attention will be given to the fields that have 
been opened since the publication of the previous reports. 


CoaL Mines or TRUMBULL CounTY. 


The coal field of Trumbull county is mainly confined to the five 
southeastern townships, viz., Hubbard, Brookfield, Liberty, Vienna, 
and Weathersfield. They constitute the most important, and in every 
way characteristic of the block coal fields of the State. For many 
years they produced more coal and better, not only than any other 
equal area in Ohio, but they placed Trumbull far in the lead of the 
coal-producing counties, but the output is rapidly declining, both 
relatively and absolutely, and a large part of the territory is already 
exhausted. Almost every farm has been tested by borings, but so 
irregular are the deposits of the coal, and so abrupt are their boundaries, 
that it is not safe to say that there are not workable beds under any 
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given territory, unless very careful and generally quite expensive in- 
vestigation has been carried on. The method referred to is unsatis- 
factory at best. A farm is often drilled over two or three times, by as 
many different lease-holders, before the coal basins are found. The 
work of testing is still going forward, but with constantly diminishing 
force, inasmuch as the chances of any considerable deposits being struck 
are lessened year by year. Small basins are, however, still being dis- 
covered and developed, but a few years at .most will terminate the 
production of coal in Trumbull county on the large scale. 


The characteristics of this field have been so fully set forth in 
previous reports (see especially Newberry’s report on Mahoning county, 
vol. III; and Read’s report on Trumbull county, in report of 1870) 
that it is not necessary to go into full details here. It is, however, to 
be remarked that quite different grades of coal come into market under 
the name of Mahoning Valley Block coal. The name does not in all 
cases stand for fuel of the highest excellence, but it is sometimes made © 
to cover common, or even quite inferior quality. The bulk of the coal 
fully deserves its excellent name. 

But few analyses of the Block coal have been made for the present 
volume, partly because the character of the coal is so well established, 
and partly because the field: is losing its importance as a source of 
coal. | 

The best portions of the seam yield excellent results, as shown in 
the following analyses, made by Wormley and quoted by Newberry, 
vol. III, p. 813: 











No. 1. Brier Hill coal ............0.. sssovsccccscscscescscscccescccesescecsces Wormley. 
No. 2. Veatch’s mine ..........ccecs cccccccccccccccocccccce secsccccsccscecees “ 
| No.1. | No.8 
Moisture ........ccccccccscccccccccccccceces coccsccceeccceccescnccccacesccsecscccscosecs | 3.60 2.47 
Volatile combustible matter.........0..ccscccccccccsccee coscscsvsccccscscsceces | 82.58 81.83 
Fixed carbon ......000.ccccssssssesceccccecsssentceecccccscssssseesescceccecsssnscecess | 62.66 64.25 
ABD) ....cccscccccccccccscees socsccnce coccccccccecsccccecccvasccccsccccceccsecccesscescesens | 1.16 1.45 
100 100. 
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These figures represent, it must be borne in mind, hand-specimens, 
and not car-loads. There is no seam of as high average quality as this 
analysis would indicate in the State, but it is interesting to learn that 
some portions of the coal that we are now considering, approach so near 
to perfection as bituminous coal. The percentage of fixed carbon 
reported was derived from a somewhat different mode of analysis em- 
ployed by the present Survey. 

The Church Hill mines are among the oldest and most extensive 
of the feld. Perhaps no better body of Block coal has been found than 
is included in this property. When sampled by the methods previously 
described, the following results of analysis are obtained : 


Church Hill Slope, Liberty township .............ccssccsecscssscecsscsccesee Lord. 


Moisture........ccccssscscceecccsescccccsceesecocscce corssccsscssssseeseesee eesessceces sceces canes 5.91 
Volatile combustible matter.......0scsccocscoscccsccascsssccscccsscscconseesccsse secon anne 35.01 


Fixed carbon .......csscscoscccccsscsscscsscccsscseccscescsccsse senses cacsescesccscezerssssescecees 55.70 


ABD .nnensonsnsennnsnenssnnsnnnnnnernenene Konsnnnssnstssnssunsssnnennannenntnsssnnnsnsnsnnsennensesnne 8.88 


100.00 
Sulphur ..........cccossssscssccsesssccee soceccssessceeesscsscsssssceessecescosses seseeaasecs 0.76 





These figures show a very excellent coal, but not, like the last, too 
bright and good for common use. 

A sample of the streak of cannel that sometimes occurs in the 
middle of the seam gives the following results. (Zord.) It will be 
seen that the percentage of ash is low for a cannel, and that the 
amount of sulphur is small: 
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The coal of the Cleveland Shaft, and also of the Chew bank, Brook- 
field township, ranges somewhat lower in quality, if inference may be 
safely drawn from single analyses. The results are given below in 
connection with those of two other mines: 














No. 1. Cleveland Shaft, Brookfield township... ..........scsscscssscesseee Lord. 
No. 2. Chew Bank, Brookfield township........c...0.0.sscssccscsseesees . * 
No. 8. High Tone Shaft, Liberty township.............0.ssececseccescesene “ 
No. 4. California Slope, Hubbard township. ..............ssccececccesces . * 
1 2 3. 4, 
Moisture .......ssececscccccsccscecescscccscscceccecccees 4.60 4.88 4.69 5.76 
Volatile combustible matter ...... .....sssccseee 88.36 36.16 85.82 86.72 
Fixed carbon .......ccsccscsscscseccscececescceesccsees 50.42 49.80 48.61 54.91 
Ash .....cccccccccseve cocevecsscccsces sccecececccceccesess 6.62 9.66 6.87 2.61 
100. 100. 100. 100. 
Sulphur ..........ccccsccscescscssssscccsssscesosess 2.02 3.07 1.01 0.69 


The California mine is seen to come up to the first rank as to 
quality. All of the samples here reported were taken from the bank 
cars, and represent considerable portions of the mines as now worked. 
Other portions may of course show somewhat different results. 

The Block coal is no longer largely used as an iron-smelting fuel, 
having been almost entirely displaced by Connellsville coke within the 
last 10 years throughout the Mahoning Valley. The low rate at which 
the Pennsylvania coke is now furnished, together with the essential 
advantages that coke has over raw coal in iron manufacture, has led to 
this substitution. The Block coal pays a high royalty, and cannot be 
mined as cheaply as most of the other seams of Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania. 

In the Cleveland market the Mahoning Valley coal retains its old 
advantage, commanding, with the other coals of the same horizon, at 
least 50 cents more per ton than any other bituminous coal that is 
brought there. 

The present condition of the field in Trumbull county can be made 
out from the following brief notes. In Hubbard township a large part 
of the possible area of the Block coal has already been mined out, and 
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‚o large acreage is left in any continuous body, but exploration is still 

going oD in the small way, and it is occasionally rewarded by the dis- 
covery of moderate sized basins that had heretofore escaped notice. 
Aubrey and Dolling opened in 1882 one of these basins in the north- 
western part of the township where it was generally supposed that the 
coal has been already worked entirely out. 

The Applegate Coal Slope (Shenango mine), near the line of Hub- 
bard and Brookfield, and extending into both townships, formerly 
operated by the Mahoning Coal Company ; the Love Coal Bank, operated 
by Andrews and Hitchcock; the Burnett Coal Slope, operated by the 
same firm, covered one of the noblest bodies of coal of the entire field, 
but it is now exhausted. 

The Matthews Coal Shaft, operated by Jacobs and Sons, and the 
California Slope, are the only mines now worked in Hubbard township. 
The latter is a newly discovered body of small acreage. It will last 
but a few years at most. 

The area of workable coal left in Brookfield township is somewhat 
larger. A considerable part of the township is below the coal horizon, 
and most of the sections that are high enough have been pretty 
thoroughly tested. The Curtis and Boyce Coal Company has made 
Quite thorough work with the coal in the eastern ridge, and on the 
southern side of the township the Brookfield Tunnel Company has mined 
Out avery large territory. This company has still before it coal enough 
to furnish 10 or 12 years’ supply. 

The Cleveland Shaft, operated by the Brookfield Tunnel Coal 
Company, is near its margin of coal, so far as the territory has been 
tested. Two other mines, drift banks, viz., the Chew Bank, and the 
** Brass and Wire” Bank, complete the list of mines now in operation. 

A ridge extending northward through the center of the township, 
is high enough to hold the coal, and has not been thoroughly tested 
as yet. 

All large mining operations have been for some time suspended in 
Vienna township, but a deposit of considerable value is now undergoing 
development by Morris, Sampson & Co., at a point about 1 mile south- 
east of Vienna Center. The coal of this township has never had as 
ood a name as the coal to the south and east, but the new mine, Shady- 


side, bas at present an excellent reputation. The coal is counted of the 
highest quality. 
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In Liberty township the coal now known would be exhausted in 
3 or 4 years at the present rates of mining. Small areas are added to 
the available resources of the township occasionally, and in this way 
the life of the field will be prolonged. The mines at present in opera- 
tion in this township are as follows: 


Kline Coal Co.’s Slope ...... ssscsses cossscecsseeees seeees Tod Iron Co. 

Coal Slope, No. Q......ssccccccccssccsescssccsrcccscccescesces Mahoning Ooal Co. 
Church Hill Slope ...........csscssccscsecccccccsecccscevacs Church Hill Coal Co. 
Church Hill Shaft ..........sscsssosccocscsccccccsscessccess Church Hill Coal Co. 

High Tone Coal Shaft.............ccssessrscssscsscscesees Morris, Sampson & Co. 
Garfield Coal Shaft ........:sscssscsssssccceerssssesseeees „ McCurdy, Margerum & Co. 


The last named mine is one of the lately opened mines, and ex- 
hibits in striking form the irregularities that belong to the seam in 
general, and to these narrower swamps in particular. 

The coal of Weathersfield township is confined to its southern 
‘border, where it constitutes the Mineral Ridge mining field. The Min- 
eral Ridge coal belongs to the general horizon of the Sharon or Block 
coal, as heretofore determined, but there is in the facts of its occurrence 
some ground for the earlier opinion of Newberry, by which it was 
referred to a higher horizon than the Block coal. The coal itself is of 
a different grade from the Block coal, being much softer and more 
impure, and of a slightly cementing character. It is often underlain by 
an excellent Blackband ore, which reaches a maximum thickness of 12 
inches. The average is scarcely more than half this. A black slate 
comes below the ore, and the open-burning Block coal lies still below. 
The latter is generally thin, but sometimes rises to 2 or 3 feet. Of 
these several elements, the Blackband ore is the most valuable, and 
were it not for its presence, a number of the mines would be closed at 
once, and would probably not he opened again. The section will be 
better understood by the following diagram : 


1. Mineral Ridge coal, coking ..............000 scsscscessssecscvesesscess 0 to 4’ 
2%. Blackband iron ore........ .-scsscssessccscstescccsessccessvscessecceccees Y to I’ 
3. Coking coal............sccsecssssesccsces cosseerceses secsseeee seaeseee tosses - 27 to 8 
4. Black slate, called “ Wide awake” .............cccsccsesccssceesseeees . Y to Y 
5. Block coal, open-burning ...............cccccscesssereecessesceeees soeees 6” to 247 


Some of the larger mines have worked the Block coal in their 
northerly entries, and the coking coal in the south entries, both seams 
coming out by the same shaft. The mines of the township are as 
follows: 
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Mineral Ridge Coal Slope ........ ...0ssscsccsrcccssscscees Osborn Coal Co. 
Norris and Price Coal Shaft ............... aesaseaseeess . Wm. Williams. 
Weathersfield Coal Shaft.........csscsessccccssscscsccscees D. Morris & Co. 
Peacock Coal Shaft ............ssecccccsscccscssccescecescecs „ Pierce, Brooks & Co. 


The third mine of the list is already drawing pillars. The second 
and third yield both the Block and the Mineral Ridge or coking coal. 
The first and faurth produce only the coking coal. 


I. COAL MINES OF MAHONING COUNTY. 


The Block coal field of Mahoning county is one and the same with 
the Trumbull county tield, and can be described to the best advantage 
in the present connection. 

There are four townships of the county that are known to contain 
the Sharon seam of workable dimensions, and in considerable area, viz., 

Youngstown, Austintown, Boardman, and Poland. The first two adjoin 
Liberty and Weathersfield townships, respectively, and the Youngstown 
Coal agrees in all respects with the Liberty coal, while the Mineral 
Rid ge field of Weathersfield township extends into Austintown, and has 
an important part of its development there. This last named field will 
be first taken up. 

There are nine mines now in operation in the Sharon seam in Aus- 
timtown. They all contain the coking or Mineral Ridge coal. Several 
of them hold good developments of Blackband, and two of them con- 
taim the Block coal as well as the coking seam. The mines are as 


follows : 


Austin Mines (Shaft) ..........c.ccssssccsssscsscasssecesscsssesesees Tod, Wells & Co. 
Tibbit’s Bank (Shaft)..........c0..cccccsscssseccsscccsscssscesseeees Tod, Wells & Co. © 
John Henry Mines (Shaft) Thornton Bank ................. H. & J. Baldwin. 

Linn Farm Mines..........cccccccesssecsces sees soeceece sesceeeceees Cornell & Dalzell. 
Pennel Bank (Slope)..........csscccessscsccsnssssecseese covseesscees New Lisbon Coal Co. 
Fool’s Errand Bank .........cscsccsccscscscecssecesccccescscessceees Morris & Marshall. 
Leadville Mine (Shaft)............ccsccs cosscccsssescscosseseceees Brown, Bonnell & Co. 
Jordan Farm Mine.......eosreesssnnssassersenensnsuenssnsensnenenen Haroff Coal Co. 


Campbell Mine.................. cscccees onsnannnnnnnnenenonsnnsnnnene Marshall & Williams. 


Several of these produce excellent furnace coals, as the Pennel, 
Jordan, and Fool’s Errand, and all of them yield a good milling and 
domestic fuel. As in the townships to the north of them, most of these 
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mines have seen their best days, and, taken as a whole, the field is 
verging toward exhaustion. 


In Youngstown tgwnship we find the Block coal again, agreeing in 
all respects with the Hubbard coals. The same general statements 
apply here. The portions of the town in which coal is due have all 
been sounded. All of the larger bodies have been attacked, and most 
of them have been worked near to their limits. Small basins are 
coming to light from time to time, some of them in territory that had 
already been carefully drilled, as was thought. One of these bodies is 
now being followed under the northwestern portion of the city of 
Youngstown. 

There are now in operation in the township 5 mines, and a new 
shaft has just reached the coal in the southern part of the township, not 
far from Kyle’s Corners. 

The mines are designated as follows: 


Witch Hazel Mine (Shaft) ...........sccccccceesescrreresseees Witch Hazel Coal Co. 
Allen Coal Co.’s Mine (Shaft) .......cccscssccesces ssccssceces Mahoning Valley Iron Co. 
Wellendorf Mine (Shaft) ...........ccccsccscesscccecceccceveces C.H. & C. W. Andrews. 
Foster Mine (Shaft) .............ccosssccocccscesscecce sevcesees „Foster Coal Co. 

Manning Mine (Shaft) ........... ccccsessecescecsssecsesceceseees Manning Coal Co. 


The first of these is one of the newly discovered bodies of coal re- 
ferred to above. There seems good reason to believe that it is an arm 
of the old Brier Hill basin which was in the main exhausted a number 
of years ago. The ccal was not followed down as low in the early days 
of mining as it now is, and many of the prolongations of the swamp 
thus escaped notice. The mine gets its name from the fact that it was 
located by Chas. Latimer, Esq., Chief Engineer of the N. Y., P. & O. 
Ry., by means of the forked twig. There isa fair body of coal before 
it, the probable area being about 20 acres. The quality of the coal is 
good. It is used to supply the home market of Youngstown, and will 
without doubt be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

The Wellendorf mine is a new mine, with probably but a moderate 
acreage before it. 

The Foster bank is one of the older, and was formerly one of the 
more important mines of the district, but its days will soon be num- 
bered. Pillars are being drawn, and a few months will close its history. 
It has yielded a large amount of the best of coal. 
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Tbe Manning mine is established on a valuable though not very 
extensive basin. 

The Block coal has recently been discovered in Poland and in 
Boardman townships, and one mine is opened in each. The coal has 
also been followed in fine development across the line from Youngstown 
into Coitsville township, in a spur of the Allen mine coal basin. 

These nine townships, lying in two counties, embrace the entire 
block coal field of the Mahoning Valley, so far as its development in 
Ohio is concerned. They hold a conspicuous and honorable place in 
‘the history of coal mining in the State. Possessing, as they originally 
did, a large area of coal of the highest quality, lying on the margin of 
the field nearest to the great markets, the business was developed sooner 
here in the large way than elsewhere in the State, and the whole dis- 
trict has been greatly enriched by it. Royalty has ruled high, a large 
amount of the coal drawing from 50 to 75 cents per ton. From this 
source the landowners have received large revenues. Business sagacity 
and capital have been generously rewarded, and great fortunes have 
been accumulated from the business directly or indirectly. Nor has 
labor been unrewarded. Of the miners that have been temperate and 
frugal, a large number live under their own roofs, and have secured a 
reasonable competence. Some of their villages rate highest for intelli- 
gence and order among the mining communities of the State. 

The mining of the block coal calls for and cultivates skill. Only 
well-trained men can make proper headway in attacking a seam of this 
character. It is mined mainly without explosives, and under the best 
of the more recent practice is made to yield at the rate of 5,000 tons for 
an average of 4 feet to the acre. It makes but little slack when prop- 
erly handled, 2,100 lbs. of unscreened coal being commonly counted one 
tonof clean coal. The weight of the screenings in the California mine, as 
shown by a “Billy Fairplay,” ranges from 100 to 300 lbs., the screens being 
1!" between bars. The same test, when applied to the Mineral Ridge 
coal, gave 1144 Ibs. of slack and nut coal to one ton of clean coal. In 
this region, therefore, the screenings take an average of # of the coal 
that comes from the shaft. The Blackband ore is the element that main- 
tains this latter field, both of the coals being too thin for profitable min- 
ing independently. The heavy black slate, called “ wide-awake,” lying 
between the Block coal and the Blackband, complicates the mining. 


12 G. 
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Where it occurs, the whole seam is “shot out of the solid,” and thus the 
upper coal, which is weak at best, is much broken. 


The price of mining is graduated to the thickness of the coal in the 
room, sometimes by an accepted scale, and sometimes by special agree- 
ment that reaches substantially the same result. Counting 65 cents as 
the price of mining 4’ coal, an addition of 5 cents per ton is made for 
every 3 inches below 4’, the maximum of $1.00 being rarely reached. 


The special adaptation of the Block coal to iron manufacture was 
an important factor in the earlier development of the field. For a long 
time it has been the fashion to deplore the rapidly hastening exhaustion 
of the supply, and to deprecate the use of this excellent fuel for more 
common purposes, but events are proving that the coal went at the right 
time, and in a way most serviceable to all the interests concerned. 
What is left of it is suffering severely from competition with the various 
newer fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and: with all the advantages 
that its high quality affords, it is barely able to maintain itself in market. 
The element of royalty alone counts heavily against it, the excess in 
this particular above the coals that it meets being often 50 cents per 
ton, and sometimes more. 


As to the southward extension of this valuable seam, little is to be 
said. Not a single clear occurrence of it has been reported in Eastern 
Ohio south of the points named, except that a recent drilling shows 44 feet 
of coal at a depth of 307 feet near the boundary of Austintown and Can- 
field townships. 


The coals struck at Leetonia and New Lisbon, in the valley of 
Bull Creek, and in the Ohio Valley, near Smith’s Ferry, belong, with- 
out exception, to the Mercer horizon, and have been referred to the 
Sharon level only through the dislocation of the series that has already 
been pointed out. When the Lower Kittanning coal was counted the 
Lower Mercer, the true Lower Mercer would not be far out of place 
for the Sharon seam; or, to use the numeral designations, when No. 5 
was counted No. 3, then the true No. 3 would answer fairly well for 
No. 1. 


Aside from the very valuable deposits already described, Mahoning 
county has no large supplies of coal for the general market, but its 
whole surface is occupied by the Lower Coal Measures, and there are 
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mines opened in every township for neighborhood use. In Green town- 
ship there is, however, a fair development of both the Lower Kittan- 
ning and the Clarion cvals, both of which have been mined on quite a 
large scale for shipment on the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad. 


The local supplies of coal already referred to, that are obtained 
from farmers’ banks, are by no means to be overlooked in making out ° 
the coal resources of a county. The seams may be thin, or may lack 
adaptation in other ways for mining on the large scale, but the fuel of 
entire communities, counting in the villages which they include, is 
often obtained from country banks in which not more than two or three 
miners are ever employed at one time, and for only a few months in the 
year. 


The coal supply of Mahoning county is mainly of this character, 
as can be learned from Newberry’s report, in vol. III. To the state- 
ments made in the above named report, a few additional facts will be 
here given, pertaining to the coal seams of Canfield and Green town- 
ships. 

Three seams are worked in Canfield township, but all are thin. 
They are the Mercer coals, Lower and Upper, and the Clarion coal, 
Upper, as has been already shown on page 30. 


The Lower Mercer or Blue Limestone coal (Coal No. 3 of New- 
berry) is generally known in this region as Coal No. 2, it being the first 
mineable seam above the Sharon seam. The interval between these 
two coals is counted about 150 feet, but it is often considerably less, 
and seldom, if ever, more. The only mine in the State in the Lower 
Mercer seam which ships coal by railroad, is found in Canfield township. 
On the Jas. Turner farm, a shaft has been sunk to the coal by Wick 
and McDowell, and the mine has been in operation for a number of 
years, but the output has never been large. The seam is 30 inches 
thick, and like the Lower Mercer coal generally, it has more or less 
bone and slate distributed through it. The ccal at this point lies 15 to 
20 feet below the limestone. Both limestone and ore have been largely 
worked here, and all combine to make the exhibition of the Lower 
Mercer horizon on North Run of Meander Creek, one of the most full 
and satisfactory to be found in the State. The section on the Beards- 
ley and Turner farms is as follows: 
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Ft. In. 
Coarse sandstone—Containing coal plants. 
Shale and clay ......... .ssscssccsescsscecscccecscsccsccsccocecssscscocssscsscseses 2 
Block ore—Formerly mined by stripping .................csssscesseees 0 6 
Lower Mercer limestone— Worked for furnaces .............ssecesseese 2 6 
Shales—Dark...........ssecosscssscssscccccscsscscccesccccscecccsscscescsscscees 0-20 
Lower Mercer coal........... Lessssnnnsssntnunnsnensasnnnsensnnnsnsenssnen seeceeees 2 86 
Fire-clay ......cccceececcscescoscas senses socersseceeeees cossasens toscaseoes soenses 2 
Shales— Blue-black, crowded with ore nodules, calcareous, and 
containing sulphide of Zinc................cscecceccscssccssceccessensee 15 


Sandstone— Massillon. 


The same seam has been worked to a small extent on the Fink 
farm, and also on the D. Heinzelmun farm. 

The Upper Mercer coal is of much more importance in the town- 
ship than the seam already described. It occurs about 35 feet above 
the Lower Mercer limestone, and is generally known as Coal No. 3. 
In Newberry’s scale it is No. 3a. The Upper Mercer limestone fre- 
quently accompanies the coal, but is by no means as steady as the latter. 
It lies in disconnected blocks, buried in clay, upon the outcrop, and is 
a troublesome element in mining the coal. On the John Kirkpatrick 
farm the section of limestone and coal are as follows (T. J. Wise’s bank) : 


Ft. In. 

Upper Mercer limestone—Blue and fossiliferouß .............secccseres 0 4 

Black shale..........scscscccccsccccscsscccsescccsssecsacsscccccsecceces soosecccace 4 0 
Upper Mercer Coal............00.sssccesssescrescssevsceceesssecsccessonsesseveoees 2 

Fire-clay ...scsssscccssscesccccesscvceesesces cesee sesceeseceeenssees toneeeeessreesses - - 


The coal is said to become 6 inches thicker in some parts of the 
mine. It is worked at this point steadily, two or three miners being 
employed. The coal is of fair quality, and commands a ready sale at 
the bank. It is mined for the same price that is paid in the Block coal 
mines to the northward. It is opened on 6 or 7 farms in the township, 
but the description already given will apply to all. 

The third and last of the coal seams of the township is the well- 
known Canfield cannel. It is called No. 4 in the township series, and 
Newberry has adopted the same designation, but it has already been 
shown that it is not the seam called No. 4 in Stark and Tuscarawas 
counties. That coal underlies the Gray or Putnam Hill limestone, the 
place of which is 30 or 40 feet below the Canfield cannel. The latter 
seam is 85 feet above the Upper Mercer coal, and 120 feet above the 


Lower Mercer limestone, and two seams of coal are due in the interval, 
? 
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viz., the Tionesta coal and the Brookville coal, which is Newberry’s 
No. 4, to the westward. 

Neither of them appears in the Canfield sections, and this fact has 
led to erroneous views in regard to the general series. It has already 
been shown that the Canfield cannel is the Upper Clarion coal, the 
place of which is directly below the Ferriferous or Lowellville lime- 
stone. All of the facts match to this interpretation. 

The duplication of the seam has already been described (see page 
32). It begins in the southern part of Canfield township, being well 
seen on John Ewing’s farm, where the interval that separates the two 
deposits is 8 feet of clay, but in the adjoining portions of Green town- 
ship there are numerous examples of it. Mr. T. J. Wise, of Canfield, 
gives me the record of several borings on the farm of James M. Pettit, 
Green township, near the line of the railroad. One record is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
DANAGBLONE..........s0ccecee sossnasnanssonunnsnnsnnnnnnunsnnnnsnnanssonensnnnnnsnnsnunen 41 
Chip slate—Black..........c.sscccccscsccsscces socscceccecsvceccceescsenece: seseesces 2 6 
Dark-gray slate... .....ssscsccsscccccccscsccscccescscesccesccccscecsccscesescosceees 10 
Black slate .......0..ccccccsescccscsseccsoseccssccscocscses esses sesceecesesces seesevas 4 6 
Coal—Canfield cannel seam ............ PPFFPFFHETPEFEPFIUEEPEPEPFUFFERERREPRRER 35 
Fire-Clay .....ccccccccecccscnccceccecscccccccccscescccecscesccscessesossccses sonnnnsen wo 4 
Coal—Sulphurous and impure .........ccccsececcssscerccseeccescccescosssvesees 8 9 
Fire-clay .....0 20000000 scccscccccccccccscccesccseccescessecccseccecs seseececces convenes 2 


This lower coal was found to maintain the thickness here given for 
about an acre in the center of a basin. It has never proved to be of 
marketable value. This may be the Lower Clarion coal, which is some- 
times separated from the limestone by as much as 20 feet in the Pennsyl- 
vania series, but it is more likely a local duplication. There is no 
possible warrant for counting it the Upper Mercer coal, as has some- 
times been done. The latter seam would need to be moved 80 feet out 
of its true horizon to take this place, but it holds its own place in the 
series, as is shown in the Leetonia borings, a few miles to the south- 
ward (see page 35). 

The seam changes its character in the southern part of the town- 
ship and below, becoming a bituminous coal, except for a sheet 4 to 6 
inches in thickness at the top of the bed, which is an impure cannel. 

The only considerable mine in the Upper Clarion coal in the county, 
and one of the few in Eastern Ohio, is the one that is located at Cook’s 
Crossing in Green township. The seam is here less than 3 feet thick 
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in its bituminous portion, but the cannel block is also taken down in 
the entries. The coal lies on an uneven floor, the hills rising fully 20 
feet above the swamps. The quality is not high, and mining has not 
been carried on with any great profit. 

The seam is found here 29 feet below the grade of the railroad, 
and it does not rise to day again until the westward sweep of the valley 
of the Middle Fork brings it just above the water between Robbins’s 
and New Lisbon. Another seam is due above it throughout a consider- 
able part of the territory already traversed, viz., the Lower Kittanning 
coal. Its place is 30 to 50 feet above the Canfield cannel seam. It is 
not known on this line north of Green Station, where it is found 15 feet 
above the railroad. This seam has hitherto been mistaken for the Can- 
field seam, which is always in its own place below the Kittanning coal. 
In other words, we have two seams of mineable coal south of Green 
Station, where, according to the system of naming the coals above 
referred to, only one is due. When the Kittanning coal receives the 
designation of No. 4, the Clarion coal has been styled No. 3, but why 
it should not have been called No. 3a is not apparent. The valuable 
section found at Walters’s mine, on the south line of Green township, 
has already been given (see page 33). At this point both the Lower 
Kittanning and Clarion coals have been worked together. 

The coal of the west side of Beaver township is certainly the Upper 
Clarion seam. The registers of two borings, cited by Newberry in 
vol. III, pp. 808-9, prove very interesting. They are as follows: 


REGISTER OF WELL ON SAMUEL BARE’B FARM. 


Ft. In. 
1. Surface deposits........ccescccsscsesccscscsccscscssscsccsccsnssccscscsceseees 82 
2. Sand rock........cccccscscccccces covsccsce ccsccccscscacsescccsssccecesssees cose 84 
8. Black shale .....-....ssccesecccccecccccccccccscsecccccssscesscevscscsesscssccees 5 
4. Cannel Coal.......c.ceccee-ssccssccess cscsscccsossesscescecessvosccoessecsscees 4 6 
B. Black shale .............cccccccctesccsscccscessccsccsvecsecsceee evsces censecese 1 6 
6. Fire-clay ..........cscosccoscesce sonsccses secevcesscce sees: cesses sescsveessscces 14 
7 Fire-clay rock.........ccccscss.ccvscsccecsccesasesccssones Lnenesnen cosseesceese 17 
8. Gray shale with thin Coal.............s.c0ssssccsssecsccevcscscsccessevess 8 6 
9. Gray shelly rock ............cccccccssccssrcsccecccscssscencsscoscesssssesenees 1 4 
10. Gray Shale..........cccccsercccsscecceccccccscscccsscecsccnecccansssessecscees „17 
11. Dark shale with thin coal.............ccccscossscsesccccscnecscssscsecevees 8 
12., “ Very hard rock’’.......ccccccccccccccceevsescscncscs seccesscecesseccscsceces 1 6 
18. Brown shale .........sccsccvcssececcsccccscescscscccssscsccescscecescncs cesses - 7 


14. Fire-clay ....c.cccccsssessccssssessscecsscsssssscesecsscesee ssasece onenen nenne 4 6 
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15. Gray shale.............ccccccscecccccecccccccnccccccncccescccscccccosenccseseoees 8 
16. Light sand rock.............c0ccscceees Onsnosssnnnusnnonnnsnsennessunnansnenee 9 6 
17. Gray shale........ snnssnnennssssnunnne .neossee Or ese cecccccecccscceccecsscoeecers 5 
18. Black shale ............ccccsscencercccnscscccccccctesccscensceccsccsscceccccees 1 
19. Flinty rock ..........csccccccssccecccsrseccccccccecccccsccccscccssccsseceecccons 1 8 
2D. Cosl......ccccccccsssncscccccsncccccccecscecceccnececcsces cence secsnenes seesceee „1 6 
21. Sand rock ....... oe necnceeescescesencscscecescscces receeeceseetesesesscssceees . 8 
22. Bottom rock .........ccccccscccsceccccecccces coccccccs sannsnsunnnnsenenansenenne _ 


Ft. In 
1. Surface depoBitß.......ssonsusnsssennsnannunsnsenonunnnnnnennnnnsenenunnnnenene 30 
2. Sand rock. .........cccccccosccscsccccccccccccccscsscesscnccece Sanssunsnsnunrennen 48 
8. Black shale .........cccssccscccsccssccccssccccscecsscevsccncessenscscccnsscesees 8 
4. Cannel coal ..........ccccccccccccccece: cocessccscecccees sonannnsnuensennensnnene 5 6 
B. Black shale ...........sccsccsscssscee sovccsccscccccscscccscecssscncecsscscsecs 1 
6. Coal, very sulphurous .............s..000e cove esces. onnenssnnnsnsnnnsnnunen 3 
7. Dark-gray shale..........csscscscsscccccccssccccscecccscccccscecscessccoscsses 8 
B.  Coral.........10scccee ansansnannnonusssnnnunnnennauunusennansunee sasssssonsenne oe 2 
9. Black shale ......eesosesensneononnenenononennsnnnsensnnuesunnnunsonnsnuensensens 5 
10. Sand rock..........csccscccsccccscscccsccstsccsccsssscscscssoncsesscscesscesseees 10 
ll. Gray shaly rock......-cscescsscsccsccsccccescncscececssccccsresscossessesces 15 
12. Gray shalle..........ccces csccscesccccccssscnscsccsscescncccceccscseessesessesess 4 6 
13. Black shale...........cccsccccscssrsccecsccccecccsccssscsccsascccssscescessenece 4 6 
14. Coal and shale.............ccccsscscsccsssccsscnsscees cocsccccascesnscecscess ~ | 
15. Fire-clay ..........cccccscscsscesecseeee eossnsansnsnunsnnansnnunne secseeseeseees 3 
16. Fire-clay rock..........cccscccccscscsceteccccscccccsccccsvcscenecscesscccccssen 10 
17. Gray shale..........csoessoossonnussonsnnunennununnnsnnsnunenunnnensensnnenuenenn 6 
18. Brown sand rock ...........cssscsscsesssscees ecccvccsccscsccscccnsssssssesces 8 
19. Fire-clay...........scsccccssccsecsssccee anonanane nonnnnann cssescsecesces sacscenes 1 
%. Gray sand rock .........ccccescsececcccscccccseccocceessccsecssesccanses sesees 21 
21. Black flinty rock ............cscccsssscsscscscsscescssccscecsccscccsces sonen 1 
22. Black shale ..............c00- sonoonoonnennunnenennunuuennenen assesses sccsceces 1 
23. Bottom rock ..............csssccsscsccsvccnccsccsencsccccecsscoscscccessccnses .— 


In the light of the facts already given, these registers are perfectly 
clear and unambiguous. In the first, the flinty rock, No. 19, is the 
Low er Mercer limestone, and the coal below it is, of course, the Lower 
Mereer coal. No. 12, the “very hard rock,” is the Upper Mercer lime- 
stome, and Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 mark the horizon of the Clarion Upper 
coal. 

In the second record, Nos. 21 and 22 indicate the Lower Mercer 
horizon, Nos.13 and 14 the Upper Mercer, and Nos. 4, 5 and 6 show 
the Clarion coals in the same order in which the seam is found to the 
westward, No. 8 may stand for the Clarion Lower coal. 
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The intervals will be seen to match fairly well with the facts 
already recarded. They are as follows: 





Clarion Upper coal ...........cccsssscssecessscescescssenssccenscnsscsecscesseuce 
Mercer Upper horizon ............scssssscsccnensccecessecssccsccevscsccceseces 


Mercer Lower limestone .........cccccscsccccccsscccccscens covscccccccccncees 





The horizon of the Block coal lies 150 feet below the “ bottom 
rock,” so called. There seems but little reason to expect workable 
deposits of the lower seam so far within the field as this point, but no 
test of its presence has yet been made. 

The error of counting the Canfield cannel seam and the Leetonia 
coal as one and the same has extended to adjoining townships, and 
especially to Beaver and Springfield. The seam called No. 4, in Spring- 
field, is the Lower Kittanning or Leetonia seam, while both coals are so 
named in Beaver as they have been shown to be in Green. 

It is of interest to note that the largest and most important field of 
the Clarion coal in Ohio is found in this immediate region. Beginning 
at Canfield, it extends as far southward as New Lisbon. While the 
quality is inferior, it still makes an important contribution to the fuel 
of the State. The time will come when the nicer shades of quality will 
no longer be available, or when at least cheaper grades of coal will be 
sought for various uses. This seam may await a full development when 
these conditions are reached. 


II. COAL MINES OF COLUMBIANA COUNTY. 


According to the census tables of 1880, this county held the 4th 
rank among the coal-producing counties of the State, its output for the 
census year being 541,466 tons, and 18 large and 16 small mines being 
reported. The general geology of the county has been quite fully 
treated in volume III, and the details of its more important coal fields, 
which are there given, can be adopted in the present report, subject to 
the same rectification of geological order that has already been applied 
in the present report. 
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‘The coal seams of the county belong mainly to the Lower Coal 
Measures, and ‘are as follows: 


Brush Creek coal.—Salineville Strip Vein, No. 7. 
(40 to 50 feet interval.) Mahoning sandstone, lower division. 


Upper Freeport coal.—Big Vein of Salineville, Teegarden coal, Rochester coal, 
(40 to 65 feet interval.) State Line coal, Coal No. 6. 


Lower Freeport coal_— Roger eeam, Whan coal, Coal No. 5. 
(15 to 65 feet interval.) 


Middle Kitianning coal—Hammondaville Strip Vein, Block Vein of Ohio Valley, 
Dry Run Vein, Darlington 
(18 to 30 feet interval.) capnel, sometimes No. 5, 
sometimes No. 4, No. 6 of 

Tuscarawas county. 


Lower Kittanning coal.—Leetonia seam, Clay Vein, Potter’s Vein, and Sulphur 
Vein of ‘-hio Valley, Creek 
Vein of Yellow Creek Val- 
(40 feet interval.) ley, No. 4 at Leetonia, etc., 
No. 8 in Ohio Valley, No. 5 

in Tuscarawas county. 


Upper Clarion coal.—Canfield cannel, Creek Vein at New Lisbon, No. 8 at Leetonia 
and New Lisbon, No. 4 in 
Mahoning county. 


These six seams constitute the sole reliance of the county in the 
way of coal. There are several thin and uncertain seams in the Barren 
Measures above the Salineville Strip Vein, the outcrops of which are 
occasionally seen, but none of them is known to be mined, even in a 
single instance. The Mercer horizon comes to view in at least one up- 
lift of moderate extent in the county which has its highest elevation at 
Fredericktown, in the valley of the Little Beaver, and which may be 
named, as White suggests, the Fredericktown anticlinal. Another 
arch, or possibly a continuation of the same one, which has its summit 
between East Liverpool and Wellsville, probably brings up the Mercer 
group, but in neither case is the coal thus shown of any importance. 
The heavy bed of fire-clay that is worked at Walker’s Station, 125 feet 
below the Lower Kittanning coal, is very likely the clay of the Tionesta 
coal, At all events, it is not very far above the Mercer horizon. 

The lowest of the coal seams named above, viz., the Clarion coal, 
is mainly confined in its outcrops to the valleys of the Little Beaver 
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and the Middle Fork. Its chief economic development is in the latter 
valley. It has long been mined at New Lisbon, and for several miles 
above the town, where it is known as the Creek Vein. It is Newberry’s 
No. 3 in this region. It is reached in the Salem shaft at a distance of 
44 feet below the Lower Kittanning coal, and was mined here for a 
number of years. It has also been mined at Walters’s Shaft at Wash- 
ingtonville, and it is struck of good thickness in all of the drill-holes 
at Leetonia. Its place is well marked in the main valley, and also in 
the East Fork, but the coal has no value here. 

Practically, throughont most of the county, the Lower Kittanning 
or Clay Vein coal constitutes the base of the coal series. That the 
Clay Vein coal of the Ohio Valley is the Lower Kittanning of the 
Pennsylvania series does not- admit of question. It is a demonstrated 
geological fact. | 

Many deep borings have been made for oil and gas in the Ohio 
Valley, but very little coal has been reported below this seam. It is 
the second in importance among the coal seams of the county, ranking 
below the Upper Freeport coal only. In quality it shows a wide range, 
furnishing fuel of unusual purity in the northern portion of the county, 
but becoming very sulphurous in the southern part. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is less valuable, relatively and abso- 
lutely, in Columbiana county than in any other county of the State in 
which it occupies as wide an area. It is less than 1 foot in thickness 
wherever seen through the northern and central portions of the county, 
and is nowhere opened here. In the Ohio Valley it is known as the 
Block Vein, and as the Hammondsville Strip Vein, and about 
East Liverpool as the Dry Run coal. Its quality is here so good that 
it is extensively worked in small mines, although its thickness ranges 
between 20 and 32 inches, rarely reaching the latter figure. 

The Lower Freeport seam makes an important contribution to the 
coal supply of the county. As usual, however, it is unsteady and un- 
certain. A very valuable basin of it was found near New Lisbon a 
number of years ago, which was known as the Whan coal. This basin 
is now exhausted. The seam is frequently worked in the southern part 
of the county in a small way. It is here known as the Roger Vein. 

The Upper Freeport coal is by far the most important seam of the 
series. Its horizon is reached in every township of the county, and the 
coal is mined in all but three of the townships. The two great mining 
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centers of the county, Salineville and Palestine, depend upon this seam 
as the basis of their operations, though other seams are also worked. 

The above named seam completes the Lower Coal Measures, but 
this division might well have been enlarged to take in the next seam 
above, viz., the Brush Creek coal of Pennsylvania, or the Salineville 
Strip Vein, a seam which, though never attaining great thickness, is so 
excellent in quality and so steady in character that it has been worked 
ina small way in many counties of Ohio, but in no other section of the 
State does it attain the importance that it possesses in Columbiana and 
Jefferson counties. | 

The frame-work of the series has now been given, and a few state- 
ments will be added as to the special fields. We can advance with 
most profit along the line of the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad, which 
we have already followed through Mahoning county. 

The sections at Leetonia and New Lisbon have already been given 
(see Figs. XI and XII), and they fairly represent the geology of the 
ten northern townships of the county. In the northwestern corner of 
the county, however, the deposits of the glacial drift cover the surface, 
80 a8 to obscure the bedded rocks to a considerable degree. The sec- 
tion at Linton in the Yellow Creek Valley is shown in Fig. XIII, and 
this applies to all the lower portion of the county, except that 300 to 
500 feet of the Barren Measures come in above the summit of the 
Lower Coal Measures in that district. 


Tus LEETONIA FIELD. 


The Leetonia coal field is an important one. It covers, not the 
heaviest, but, all things considered, the most valuable deposit of the 
Lower Kittanning coal in the State. The boundaries of the field, so 
far as it has been fully tested, are not wide. On the northward, as we 
have already seen, it does not extend beyond Green Station, being cut 
out beyond that, apparently, by the descent of the Lower Freeport 
sandstone. To the west it is found in fair volume and quality, as far at 
least as Salem, within the limits of which a shaft has been sunk to the 
coal and below. It thins out rapidly to the southward, and is scarcely 
found of workable volume again until it is followed beyond New Lisbon. 
To the eastward it has not been fully proved, but there are several facts 
that point toward a valuable extension of the field in that direction, 
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the coal growing somewhat thicker, and holding its good character { 
several miles beyond Leetonia. 
The section that includes the Leetonia coal is as follows: 


FIGURE XXV 
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The shales above No. 1 of the section are abundantly charged with 
kidneys of iron-ore. The horizon is almost everywhere ore-bearing. 
This is the most important single source of the ore that is found in the 
alluvial deposits of the Middle Fork Valley, and which has been mined 
on & large scale at and near New Lisbon. The Black slate, No. 2, is 
an almost constant accompaniment of the coal, sometimes rising to 15 
or 20 feet in thickness. No. 3 often furnishes continuous seams or 
plates of ore, which sometimes become a Blackband ore. 


The coal is found in two benches, as indicated in the figure, the 
lower of which is much the purer. The upper bench often becomes 
slaty and cannel-like, and must then be rejected. The bottom coal, 
which is also called the smith coal, is a tementing coal of pronounced 
character, but the upper bench never has this quality. The coke 
manufactured from the Leetonia seam holds a high place among Ohio 
cokes, both as to strength and purity. It has long been manufactured 
in the large way for the use of the furnaces of the Cherry Valley and 
the Grafton Iron Works that are located here, only the lower bench 
being mined for this purpose. The bottom coal is also an exceptionally 
good fuel for rolling-mill use. It burns with a bright blaze, and gives 
out its heat quickly. .No coal in the State is more highly approved as 
8 milling coal. 


For domestic use the seam is not quite as well adapted, but as a 
steam coal it again takes high rank. The top coal is mined with the 
bottom for railroad use, the character of the product being notably im- 
proved thereby. The principal drawback to the seam for domestic fuel 
is the fact that it mines small. The coal is rather weak in texture, and, 
though mined without powder, nearly one-third that comes from the 
bank-cars passes through a screen, the bars of which are 5 of an inch 
apart. Where only the bottom bench is worked, a still larger propor- 
tion is small coal. Where coke-ovens are connected with the mine, 
these facts constitute no drawback, but they bear directly upon the 
shipping banks. 

The oldest and largest mines at this point are the two connected 
with the Cherry Valley Iron Works, one of them being located at the 
furnace, and the other at Washingtonville. These mines have been 
managed with great skill and success, and furnish a lesson of great 
value to the State in showing that low coals can, even under present 
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conditions, be successfully taken out, if the work is wisely ordered, and 
particularly if the character of the coal is high enough. 

The following analyses of the Leetonia coal and coke bear out all 
that has been claimed for them, and more. Both mines belong to the 
Cherry Valley Iron Works: 


Analysis of coal from Leetonia mine ..............ccccessccccececccscecees Lord. 
Analysis of coal from Washingtonville mine ...............seceoeceses “ 

Analysis of coke from No. 1 .....ussesneosnsunnunenssenannsnannnnnennannnaneee 
Analysis of coke from No. 2...........cscscocscoccesccscccccecconssceces coeses “ 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 




















ABD .o.ecccssccsccssssssscsscessecsssssesssssssccssscccccesssseescescececese nen seseevene 8.47 5.86 
Sulphur occ... ssccossssccececcsccssssscscosssesssseessecsssscecscess snensnnnneneanennn 1.08 0.61 


These are remarkable results, and they place this little seam almost 
at the head of Ohio coals as far as quality is concerned. 

Walters’s mine at Washingtonville is now a railroad bank, furnish- 
ing 300 tons daily for use in locomotives. The coal is counted second 
only to the Pittsburgh coal for this use, where it has been tried. The 
seam is here a trifle stronger than at Leetonia, the measure rising to 32 
inches, all told. The increase is in the top bench, the quality of which 
improves as it thickens. The present price of mining is 95 cents per 
ton, for the coal that passes over a $-inch screen. The present price 
for mining the coal when weighed as it comes from the bank-cars is 63 
cents. These facts are of interest, inasmuch as the Leetonia coal is the 
thinnest coal now worked in the large way in Ohio. 

About 400 acres of this seam at this thickness have already been 
worked out in the Leetonia and adjacent Washingtonville mines. 
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The Leetonia field embraces also the Clarion coal, which exists in 
good thickness and within easy reach throughout the whole neighbor- 
hood. It is the seam known as the Canfield Cannel coal at the north- 
Ward, and is one of the coals designated as No. 4 by Newberry. 

It is reached by a shaft at Walters’s mine at Washingtonville at a 

distance of 44 feet below the coal last described. It was worked here 
for some time, but though the volume of the seam is large enough, its 
Quality is generally poor. It is shown in every record of the borings 
made at Leetonia. It is what is called a “dirty” coal, many slate- 
bands interrupting its continuity, and it also carries pyrite or “sulphur” 
in large amount, both diffused and concentrated. It is fairly high in 
fixed carbon, and in heating power is not inferior to the Leetonia seam, 
but it has a tendency to run on the grate-bars, and makes “clinker” in 
large amount. Its floor is uneven, but there are not many “ wants” in 
the coal. The seam climbs the hills of the mine in fair volume, being 
unlike the Block coal seam in this respect. It is very regular through- 
out this district, which holds almost the only valuable deposit of this 
seam in the State. 

It is mined at Franklin Square or Armstrong’s Station, just south 
of Leetonia, where it is reached by a short shaft, and also at Maurer’s 
mine, 3 miles north of New Lisbon. The characteristics already given 
apply to all the’ mines that are now worked. The geological relations 
of the seam and the elements with which it is directly associated, have 
been already fully described. The fossiliferous black shale, that so 
often replaces the Ferriferous limestone, is well shown here as the cover 
of the coal. The Leetonia seam has lately been opened at this point, 
a little thinner than at Leetonia. 

As previously stated, the Leetonia coal extends at least as far west 
as Salem, and has been reached by a shaft within the limits of the town. 
The record of the shaft is a valuable one, and is repeated here from 
vol. III, page 125: 


Ft. In. 
1. Earth .......cccscccsccssscscnccsccesccscccscscscces scnsesescccsses secseseescseees 9 7 
%. Red shaly sandstone. ..........sscssccssssscccessceccsssceessseccsscese sence 9.0 
8. Black shale ..... ......ssccosssscsccescccosccsrsccsceccesescccstsonssseresascees 1 6 
4. Blaty coal...........ccscccseccsccccccccen anassnnnsnnnnsnsnnnsnanusensnnunsnnene 0 6 
5. Samdstone ..........ccccscscssccscccssccccccscccscccccccccrsccsesssscsceseeeenes 389 0 
6. Black shale .......cccccces -ccccccesccseccrsccccccvccecssccecsesccncncesssccseoes 20 6 
7. Gray mhale..........cccccceccscccscccccccerccccccceseccescccsccesccscssscesessess 21 4 
8. Leetonia seam ......ccccccrcccesccsceccccccsccccccere senses cccsevees cesses cesee 2 6 
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Fr. In. 

9. Fire-clay ............s0sssscosce sosscescnscesessseces cocce scence seccesccevecses ll 9 
10. Gray sandstone ......... ....00. ccsscsseeserccccccsecccsccecsccecccsecscccecs 1 6 
11. Clay sbale ............cccscsccsscsscrccsssscsccecensscecce sosccces coscee senses „3 6 
12. Gray sandy shale .............0.-cscssscscsssssccecscenssevensenssscseecncees 20 8 
13. Blue calcareous coal with shells................ccescossccscscssccccecece 2 0 
14. Coal with 2-inch parting, 1 foot from bottom.. ...........cccssee0 5 0 
15. Fire clay .........ccccesscssscsncsessccoes poses cceccececcsccceccssesececsccocscs 1 9 
16. White sandstone. ..... ......ccssccscccsccss cscesce coccscsccecccenccessccccs 6 8 
17. Clay shale ...........c0ccccesssccccces cece ceccensecsescseces sessassecconsccncs - F 8 
18. Black shale ..............cscsecccscscscccscsccce: ccccsececscscocsccess coos evcee 0 
19. Corall.........-..000 cescncccccsccsccnscnsccscssctecscccsecsecccncessccscecseues cecees 1 86 
20. Fire-Clay.........cccccccccccsccesscccsccscccees secevees cerereee senses nennen sanene 20 38 
21. Iron ore ...... ........ cooecncsccecccccesccscecscesccscececcscecnncesseces woerses 1 0 
22. Shale..........csscscoe-cooscscs senssccescecceesesces senscseeesccecc cesses seccesses 3 8 
23. Dark sandrock......... 0... ccsscccecccces soccssccccscccesccscsoncsssescecess 6 7 


The elements that deserve special notice here are the following, viz.: 


Nos. 8 and 4. Lower Freeport coal. 

No. 5. Lower Freeport sandstone. 

No. 6. Covering horizon of Middle Kittanning coal. 
No. 8. Leetonia or Lower Kittanning coal. 

No. 9. Kittanning clay. 

No. 13. Ferriferous limestone horizon. 

No. 14. Clarion coal, doubled as elsewhere. 

No. 19. Lower Clarion coal ? 


The analyses of the two benches of the Leetonia coal, No. 8, and 
also of the Clarion or Canfield coal, No. 14, are given in Newberry’s 
report in vol. III, and may profitably be repeated here. They are as 
follows: 


1. Lower Bench, Leetonia seam in Salem shaft. 
2. Upper Bench, Leetonia seam in Salem shaft. 
8. Clarion coal (Canfield Cannel seam), Salem shaft. 




















1 2, 8 
Moisture ........-...cccccsccescscscccnccccscesccscsscnnces sevesscessceses 8.00 2.60 2.20 
Volatile combustible matter .......+sscssssssccsscssesceecssees 81.50 | 3640 | 86.00 
Fixed carbon sescssssssssssscce ssosesscscsecsseceseeracecesesseeseees ~~ 6285 | 6880 | 67.40 
Aaah cesceccse sscscsssssesssssssesssessoseesesscsusesees cesses sessessezeee 818 | 770 | 44 
100 100. 100 
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The analysis of the Leetonia coal and coke has been already given, 
and can be compared with these results. 

The Clarion ceal, as shown in No. 3, appears to unusual advantage. 
Aside from the high percentage of sulphur, it would seem to be a first 
class coal, but the analysis is too favorable, being probably made from 
selected samples. 

The line of facts brought to light by the several well records at 
Leetonia will be borne in mind in this connection (see pages 35 and 36). 

The Leetonia field includes the New Albany coal of Green town- 
ship, Mahoning county, where the seam reaches its best development. 
It has long been worked here for the supply of the adjoining county, 
and especially for the town of Salem. 

In the southern portion of Salem township, and also in Centre 
township, we find the Freeport coals and also the Brush Creek coal 
coming into the section. The Upper Freeport coal gave a flattering 
promise on the Shelton and Arter farms, and was opened there a number 
of years ago with great expectations. The coal was 7 feet thick on the 
outerop, but it soon ran down to 3 feet, and was left at 24 feet a short 
distance under the hill. It averages about 4 feet in the neighborhood, 
and is still worked, though not in large mines. The Brush Creek coal 
on the Arter farm is found 38 feet above the Upper Freeport, but a 
short distance below a seam is opened only 12 to 15 feet above the Big 
Vein. Whether this is the Brush Creek coal or one of the irregular 
beds that sometimes occur at the Upper Freeport horizon, cannot be 
decided here. The series shown in this immediate vicinity is as follows: 


Brash Creek Coal .......cccccccsce cescescescessecescceccnescecesevecs Newberry’s No. 7. 
88 feet. | 

Upper Freeport coal— Big Vein .............sccccccssssscoseeees Newberry’s No. 6. 
82 feet. 

Lower Freeport coal— Whan seam.......sccccossssccsccsrsceeees Newberry’s No. 5. 
88 feet. 

Lower Kittanning coal— Leetonia seam............ Lae nsnensene Newberry’s No. 4. 
30 feet. 

Upper Clarion coal—Creek Vein... .cccss.cssccsscessessssceses Newberry’s No. 3. 


The other elements that are due, and especially the limestones, all 
come in their places with regularity. The Upper Freeport or White 
limestone, as it is here designated, is a constant and conspicuous stratum. 


The Lower Freeport limestone is mined on a large scale in this imme- 
i3 G. 
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diate vicinity as a cement rock. Finally, the Ferriferous limestone is 
found covering the Creek Vein coal in numerous sections. It is blue 
in color, not more than 3 feet thick at any point, and charged with 
characteristic fossils. 

Of the five seams named above, the second and the last furnish all 
the coal that comes out on the railroad between Leetonia and New 
Lisbon. Three shipping mines are opened on the Big Vein, and one 
on the Upper Clarion seam. The former are named the Wolf Run, 
Shelton and Maple Hill mines; the latter is known as the Rock Hill 
mine, and belongs to the Niles Mining Company. The coal of the Big 
Vein is of the usual character, a strong and serviceable fuel, with 
rather a high percentage of sulphur. Thin seams of shale occur at 
irregular intervals, which increase the ash of the coal at times beyond 
the usual limits. 

The coal of the Rock Hill mine (Upper Clarion or Canfield Can- 
nel) is highly cementing, and ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 6. in. to 
3 ft.10in. It is without regular partings. It is a “hilly” seam, the 
floor being very uneven. Above the coal is a “ draw-slate,” 8 to 12 in. 
thick, black and highly fossiliferous, and charged with cone-in-cone. 
This slate represents the Ferriferous limestone in numberless sections 
throughout the region. The coal contains large balls of pyrites, of the 
kind known as “black sulphur.” These masses are sometimes 12 or 
14 inches in thickness, and weigh many hundred pounds. The fire-clay 
beneath the coal is of excellent quality, and has long been worked in 
this vicinity. It ranges from 1 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. in thickness. Under 
the clay the seam of coal that has been shown in so many other instances 
occurs. 

At one point in the mine, in digging a “sump,” this lower seam 
was found 20 inches thick. The coal, however, is poor, and it is never 
taken out. 

The mine is entered by a slope, the coal lying at and below the 
level of low water in the creek, and under a heavy hill.. On account 
of its situation and character it accumulates fire-damp, and one of the 
most destructive explosions of Ohio mines occurred in it a few years 
ago. Since that time it has been under more careful management in 
this regard. 

The section that includes the coal is an interesting one. It is 
shown in Fig. XX VI. It requires no comment. 
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FIGURE XXYVL 
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Tre Lower Freeport limestone is worked on quite a large scale a 
mile below the point last named as a cement rock. It lies 68 feet above 
the Lower Kittanning coal. The Lower Freeport coal is but a few 
inches thick at this point, being cut out by the Upper Freeport sand- 
stone, which rests directly on it. It is 7 feet above the limestone, or 
75 feet above the Kittanning coal. The sandstone has a thickness of 
18 feet where it is shown. A fire-clay of some promise often comes in 
at this horizon. 

From New Lisbon perfect connections can be made, by means of 
the Freeport coals especially, with all the other sections of the county. 
The whole series can in fact be followed along the sides of the deep 
valleys that traverse the county. 

Two miles below New Lisbon the Lower Freeport seam was mined 
a number of years since under the name of the Whan coal. The coal 
had an excellent reputation, and was of good thickness, ranging from 4 
to 5 feet, but the field proved to be very limited, and it has been worked 
out. The main reliance of Elk Run, Middleton, and St. Clair town- 
ships is the Upper Freeport coal, which is opened in many farmers’ 
banks. It holds its usual character throughout the region. 

From the main valley of Little Beaver we can follow the section 
with which we have been engaged, in whole er in part, in three direc- 
tions, viz., southward into the Ohio Valley, and through this to the 
Yellow Creek Mining District, of which Salineville may be taken as 
the center, westward by the West Fork Valley to Millport and Rochester, 
and northward by the East Fork to the East Palestine and State Line 
coal fields. 

The first and the last of these localities constitute the most im- 
portant mining centers of the county, and are among the most important 
of this section of the State. They will be briefly described. 


THE East PALESTINE AND STATE LINE COAL FIELD. 


The Ohio portion of these mines is ihcluded in Unity township. 
Two seams contribute to the production, viz., the Upper Freeport and 
the Brush Creek seams, Newberry’s No. 6 and No. 7 for this region. 
The former is by far the more important, being at present the only 
seam worked. Two mines are now running at this point, viz., the State 
Line mine, and the Prospect mine. The whole output of the former 
goes to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It employs 
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$60 men, and sends out an average of more than 650 tons daily. The 
nilroad company is about erecting dumps for the supply of their 
engines at this point. 

The seam has a general thickness of 3 ft. 8 in. in this field. The 
thinnest coal found in the State Line mine is 3 ft. 4 in., and the thickest 
4f.10in. The quality proves best where the coal is thickest. The 
stroctare of the seam is as follows: 


FIGURE XXViL 
STRUGTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT 
COAL (#6 0F NEWBERRY ) AT. STATE LINE 
MINE, EAST PALESTINE 
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When the coal strengthens, it is generally the upper bench that is 
Teenforeed. Great differences in the quality of the coal are found in 
diferent portions of the mine. Like the Upper Freeport seam every- 
vhere in Ohio, the ooal, although it can be mined in large blocks, is 
will tender under handling. The upper bench is traversed by a great 
dumber of slate and sulphur binders, which are irregular and inconstant, 
bat which make an element of weakness in the coal. The cleavage is 
very well marked, and all of the workings are carried in upon its 
Planes, The frequency of the joints contributes to the weakness of the 
Goal, . 
About } of the coal goes through a screen of 1% inches between 
the bars. Of this fine coal three grades are made, viz., No. 1 or nut 
al; No. 2, large pea coal; and No. 3, small pea coal. The nut goes 
With the lump coal into the railroad supply. The pea coal, after being 
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washed and sifted and divided by an ingenious method, adapted by the 
Superintendent, Hugh Laughlin, goes out: for rolling-mill use, and for 
stationary engines. It makes a cheap fuel, but a considerable part of 
the impurities of the coal gravitates to it. 

For domestic uses this coal cannot compete successfully in the 
markets of Eastern and Northern Ohio with the excellent seams that 
are there counted the standard fuels, but for steam purposes it rates 
deservedly high. The subjoined analysis shows it to be a strong 
heating coal, not excessive in ash, but rather high in sulphur. Its 
physical rather than its chemical qualities rule it out of competition for 
household fuel. | 


ANALYSIS OF CoaL FROM State Line Mine. (Lord.) 


Moisture. ... ...... Leeceeeseseseee nussnsssnsnnsnsssnsnssnsnnnsnsssnnneonnnsnsnsnsnnssssssssosssnnnnn 2.10 

Volatile matter 7 os vccsccecccesecceses dase: enarcccencceccesees Laveen sesccnccncsccecsseccsccoese 89.87 

Fixed carbon . .....0 .0.00000 ossonnnunsesnasonsnnsnsnnnsonsusnunssnsnnunnsnnsnspansnussronnnnense 53.46 

Ash ........ccccree cossccccsscrsccccneccssoe, sunsansssssunnensunnenssenssnsunenssnnnnrannsnanssanne 5.07 
Total ........ccccssscscccccsccccccccseccccsreccscnccesscsscsesnevceceneescsecsscsonee 100 

Sulphur .........cccccsscoccscessccssccceccssccccscsccecsecsesensscccssscesecccevssecsessoeees 2.87 


This result is entirely in keeping with the other analyses of this 
seam in this portion of the State. 


The mine is level free, and was one of the first in the State to 
introduce an endless chain for drawing out the bank-cars. The cable 
now runs in 1% miles from the mouth, and some entries are worked 
fully 14 miles beyond the termination of the cable. Mule power would 
be entirely inadequate to the present output under present conditions. 
The seam yields a little less than 2,500 tons of clean coal to the acre, 
and somewhat more than an acre is worked out every week. 

The cover of the coal is a black slate 2 or 3 feet in thickness, over 
which a moderate development of the Mahoning sandstone is generally 
found. The protecting slate is sometimes cut away, to the detriment of 
the coal whenever it happens. 

The Upper Freeport limestone constantly accompanies the coal, 
being separated from it by about 2 feet of fire-clay. The limestone is 
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often found as a continuous bed. The clay which is taken up in main 
entries is utilized in potteries located in town. 

An ingenious automatic weigh-box has been contrived for the mine 
by the Superintendent, Mr. Laughlin. By means of it one man can 
weigh 1,000 tons a day without rising from his seat. 

The mine is one of the largest, and one of the most economically 
and successfully administered in the State. 

The Prospect mine of H. Suthern is worked in the same seam, and 
the coal is strictly continuous with that of the State Line mine. 

This field is near the northern outcrop of the Upper Freeport 
seam, but a vast body of coal stretches away to the south and southwest 
from here in a continuity, that is broken only by eroded drainage chan- 
nels and the o¢casional “ wants” of the seam. 

Continuous throughout this territory with the Upper Freeport 
seam, and with almost equal area, since the interval that separates it 
from the former is but 50 feet, the Brush Creek coal (No. 7 of New- 
berry in this district) is found in a seam of excelient character. It 
generally ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft.6in. It is an 
undivided seam when it does not exceed these limits. Sometimes it 
overruns them for a time, and in such case a thin parting generally is 
found near the bottom. It is the same seam that is worked at Saline- 
ville under the name of the Strip Vein, and at Linton under the name 
of the Groff Vein. It has been worked here quite largely on the 
Prospect property, but operations in it are now discontinued. It yields 
a superior milling coal, but the thinness of the seam works against its 
present success. The coal of this horizon is almost everywhere more 
highly esteemed than that of the Upper Freeport seam below it. Its 
etructure is represented in the accompanying figure: 


FIGURE RUM 


STRUCTURE OF BRUSH CREEK COAL 
(n77 OF NEWBERRY) AT EAST PALESTINE 
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THE SALINEVILLE FIELD. 


Salineville constitutes one of the older and more important mining 
centers of the State. It has been for 20 years a prominent contributor 
to the Cleveland market, and it is certain to continue a leading source 
of steam coal for Northern Ohio for an indefinite period. 

The true order of the series is well shown by Newberry in his 
several reports upon this section of the State. He followed the upper 
portion of the Ohio River series over the low Salisbury anticlinal to 
their fine development in the Salineville field. A question was by 
sufferance counted an open one by him fora while, as to the proper 
name and place of the coal seam of the Empire mine, but the identifica- 
tion which he provisionally made has been proved true. The Big Vein 
of the Farmer bank has been worked through to the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Company’s new slope, south of town, and this in turn has been 
followed directly into the Empire mine, about which the question was 
raised. The Empire coal is the Big seam. 

The two main coal seams of Salineville are therefore what New- 
berry pronounced them to be, viz., the Upper Freeport (Big Vein or 
No. 6), and the Brush Creek (Strip Vein or No. 7). Below the Upper 
Freeport the Lower Freeport or Roger seam is often found, but it is 
not invested with great economic interest in this immediate district, 
though it is worked at a few points. 

The Upper Freeport seam (Newberry’s No. 6) of this region is 
thoroughly characteristic in its mode of occurrence and quality. It is 
the “Big Vein” of the district, its normal thickness reaching 5% or 6 
feet. It has a single shale parting of 1 or 2 inches in thickness, from 
12 to 18 inches above the bottom, just as at Palestine, and the irregular 
“binders” of slate and pyrites that mark the seam elsewhere are also 
abundant here. The structure is represented in the following figure. 

All of the statements made in regard to the physical and chemical 
properties of the Palestine coal can be repeated with regard to this 
seam at Salineville without modification. Consequently, the statements 
that were made as to adaptations and uses in that field are found true 
in regard to this district as well. 

The Salineville coal is a steam coal almost exclusively. Its high 
percentage of fixed carbon makes it efficient in heating power. 

It is coming into extensive use as a railroad coal, and bating a 
possible tendency to smut the flues of the locomotive, it is well esteemed 
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‘ WEAVURE XXX 
STRUCTURE DOF UPPER FREEPORT 
COAL (ne OF NEWBERRY) OR BIG 
VEIN AT SALINEVILLE 
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Itis free from the more troublesome form of “olinker.” The railroad 
mines are now running lump and nut coal together. 

The nut coal is used to a small extent in rolling-mills, and some 
of the slack is coked at Salineville, but the quality of the coke fits it 
for heating purposes only. The coal is not largely used for domestic 
füel. 

At several of the mines the slack is now washed, and a marketable 
article of. pea coal is secured. The rapidly developing economy in the 
we of all the products of the mine is to be regarded with great interest 
and favor. It does not come too soon. 

The composition of the coal is fairly well shown in the following 
analysis (Lord) of the coal of the Hussey Bank of the O. & P. Co.: 
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Moistur® ........cccscrecsccccscesccccesccccccces cocces snanennenronnnnnsunnnensnsnnnenen 2.82 

Volatile matter.......ccccccscsesccsscccceccccss scccccccescscessecscsccscscsesccscecees 89.08 

Fixed carbon .. ...c.csccscscsccccscecsccccsccccesccccscccess soscscacscescesoccceoees - 62.78 

ABD. ....scccccccesscce soccccccccccccconscccccscoeees. nenne nesununansenanennnnnnnnnnnnnuenee 5.82 
Total ........cccsscccrrscccssccsesccccecscorecesenccecs monssensnnnnenne 100 

Sulphur ...........scsccccccccccece coscseccccessccecesscceccossccsccccscsascesesces 2.88 


There are seven mines in operation on the Upper Freeport coal at 
Salineville, with a daily capacity of over 1,200 tons. The territory 
immediately adjacent to the town is nearly exhausted, not less than 600 
acres having been already worked, but a noble body of coal is now 
being proved, and in part developed to the northeast of the town on 
both sides of Tidball’s Run. Enough proving has been done to war- 
rant the statement that the supply for a long term of years is to be 
found in this field. It will be attacked from the valleys of the West 
Fork of Beaver as well as from Yellow Creek. 

The Salineville Coal Company is advancing into thie new territory 
through coal fully 6 feet thick. On the west side of its property, near 
the railroad, the coal is low, not yielding more than 3 feet, but the seam 
is at its best as it is followed north and east. Where the coal is thin, 
it is the bottom bench that is wanting, contrary to the usual experience. 

Salineville thus appears to be located near the southern rim of the 
particular basin of the Upper Freeport coal, to which it gives its name. 
The coal runs down rapidly in height to the southeast of the village, 
becoming too thin for mining, within 3 miles. It does not recover its 
thickness in this direction until it nears the Ohio River, where another 
but smaller basin is reached. It also loses thickness to the west, having 
been opened but abandoned in Fox township; but to the southwest, as 
to the northeast, it holds its volume. The axis of the basin is thus seen 
to extend in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction from Saline- 
ville. The Manufacturers’ Coal Company holds coal of good thickness 
as it advances in the latter direction. 

The coal of the Big Vein is sent to market after having been 
passed over 14 or 14-inch screens. From # to 4 of the coal that is 
brought out of the mine comes out as nut and slack. Over an inch and 
a half screen, the best mining will lose 4 of the coal. The coal is 
blasted, but the quantity of powder used is not excessive. It will 
probably range at about 3 cents to the ton. 

An effort has recently been made to utilize the slack of the seam 
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at the Manufacturers’ Coal Company’s mine, by coking it. Two grades 
of coke have been produced—a soft coke, designed for house fuel, and a 
harder coke, turned to uses in which sulphur and other impurities 
would not be particularly objectionable. 

The soft coke yields of ash, 14.07; sulphur, 2.73. 

The hard coal gives the following results: Ash, 17,47; sulphur, 
3.66. 

The Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Company is also making an effort 
in the direction of the utilization of the slack by washing it, and send- 
ing out a pea coal that answers a fair purpose as a steam fuel in 
stationary engines. 

The roof and floor of the coal are both characteristic in all respects. 
The Upper Freeport limestone is less conspicuous here than elsewhere, 
from the fact that several other limestones of the same character are 
fully developed in this district. 

The Strip Vein or Brush Creek coal of Salineville has always 
emjoyed an excellent reputation in the markets which: it reaches, and 
this reputation it fully deserves. It is a harder and purer coal than 
the Big Vein, and has been turned to different uses. It has always 

been highly approved as a milling coal, and it makes also a good 
domestic fuel. Its average composition is shown in the following 
analysis of the coal from the Anderson Bank of the Manufacturers’ 
Coal Company (Lord): 


MOoisture.......cscreccsocsccsscccccscccscscsccccccccccccecccsccssccccsces Les escccccceses 3.26 
Volatile matter ......-cccccce cososccscscscsccscececcccescossecesees sessnnsnsnssnennn 87.49 
Fixed carbon .......eoesssonsenosnsonnnennonsnensnnnunsenennennnsnsnnn rennen nnnnannne „ 68.74 
Ash ........005 Lennnsnsnnssnunssunnnenne eeceevecencucccsccccsessacesescesse sossavess onseee 5.51 
Total ........ccssccseee ceccscccccesocscccsccecccsces seccctonsccsessoscenecs 100.00 

Sulpbur ...........ccsccrssccccssscesecsscccccssscenssscoescaseescvscscseseescesees 1.21 


These figures stand for an excellent coal in all respects. 

The seam ranges in thickness from 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft., but it is 
counted a 3 feet seam. When it does not exceed this measure it is 
generally undivided, and is equally good from top to bottom. But in 
the heavier measures a lower bench comes in, that is an addition to the 
seam in measurement mainly, for its coal is sulphurous and impure. 
When burned it has the bad characteristic of “running on the grate.” 
The bottom bench serves, however, for “bearing in,” and thus affords 
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somewhat more large coal from the main seam. The structure is repre- 
sented in Fig. XXX: 







FIGURE XXX 
STRUCTURE OF BRUSHCGREEK COAL 
(N27 OF NEWBERRY) OR STRIP VEIN 
AT SALINEVILLE. 
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There have been already about 400 acres of the Strip Vein worked 
out in the immediate vicinity of Salineville. At present five mines are 
in operation with a capacity of about 500 tons daily. 

The work now done, however, is small, and with the present state 
of the market, the seam could not now be opened. It is only where 
the plant is already made that the working of the seam goes forward. 

It is claimed that the clays and rock between the Strip Vein and 
Big Vein prevent the unwatering of the Strip Vein by the withdrawal 
of the lower seam. If this claim is well founded, the upper coal can 
abide its time, but if the water is gradually lost, the air will follow and 
take its place, and will thus greatly deteriorate, if it does not destroy, 
the value of the unworked seam. 

The seam holds a large area throughout the district of which 
Salineville is the center in Columbiana, Carroll, and Jefferson counties. 
This is the region of its best development in Ohio, and the only region 
in the State where it is mined on the large scale. Its general thickness 
in the county outside the Salineville field is 30 inches, but it is almost 
everywhere ajstrong, eleanfcoal. 

The Roger oraLower Freeport coal has been named as an element 
in {the Salinevillefdistrict. Its horizon is not generally reached in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, its normal place being about 40 feet 
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below the Upper Freeport coal at this point, but as the latter seam rises 
out of its basin along the line of the railroad to the southeastward the 
Roger coal comes to day, and is in good condition. It isa very bright and 
excellent appearing coal, 3 feet or more in thickness. It has been tried 
for gas in Cleveland and Ravenna with at least moderate approval. 
The coke made from it was not the strongest. The coal was last opened 
by Mr. Hutchins, of the Salineville Coal Company. 

A shaft has lately been sunk to the Roger coal by the Columbiana 
Coal Company near its Strip Vein mine, above Salineville, but the 
thickness of the seam is understood to be below 30 inches, and this fact 
will forbid its being worked under existing conditions. The quality of 
the seam wherever reached about Salineville is fair. 


On the west side of the county, along the line of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh Railroad, there are several small mines in the Upper 
Freeport coal. They find their main office in furnishing a local supply 
to the neighborhoods around them. 

The seam is well shown at Wm. Somerville’s mine near Rochester, 
where it has long been worked in the way already described. It is 
here unsteady in thickness, suffering always when reduced from the 
intrusion of the overlying Mahoning sandstone. Where normal and 
undisturbed it affords the same section as at Salineville, viz., 4 feet of 
coal, 2 inches of slate parting, and 12 to 16 inches of bottom coal. 
The character of the coal is also the same as has been already described. 
For household use it cannot compete on equal terms with the Kittan- 
ning coals that lie 100 feet or more below it. 

The same seam is also mined at Moultrie, a few miles further north, 
where the same general conditions occur. 

In the southeastern corner of the county, along the river front, in 
Liverpool and Yellow Creek townships, a good deal of coal is mined in 
asmall way. The seams that contribute to this supply are mainly the 
Lower and Middle Kittanning and the Lower Freeport seams, or New- 
berry’s Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of the Ohio Valley series. 

The Lower Kittanning horizon is by far the best known and most 
developed of the entire series, not, however, on account of its coal, 
which is very impure, but on account of the great bed of fire-clay that 
the coal directly covers, and which is the basis of a business of great 
volume and importance throughout this part of the Ohio Valley. 
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Where the clay is mined, the coal is secured at little additional outlay, 
and consequently more of it comes to use than would be worked on its 
own account. Its quality here is generally very poor. It runs below 
3 feet in thickness. 

The Middle Kittanning is a thin seam, ranging from 20 to 32 inches 
in thickness, but its quality is excellent, and it is consequently much 
sought for. Dry Run, above East Liverpool, is a locality from which 
a large amount of this seam, thin though it is, has been taken out. 
The coal is bright, strong and clean. It mines large, and is consequently 
known as the “Block Vein” quite widely. It is the main reliance of 
the adjacent country for household fuel, for which purpose it is happily 
adapted. 

The Fredericktown Anticlinal lifts this series a good deal above 
the river at Liverpool, and as far as Wellsville. The Dry Run 
coal is not largely worked in this space, though it is generally found. 
Openings to it have been made on almost all of the farms. At Liver- 
pool, the Lower Freeport (Roger) coal is found in moderate develop- 
ment, and has been worked for a long time. The seam is but 30 inches 
thick, but its quality is fair. The following section is obtained at 
Liverpool : 


Ft. In. 
Upper Freeport limestone............cccccccseeerers 3 
Interval ......cccccecosscesse cesses sccececcsscececees „ 45 
Lower Freeport COal......... co... sosseneonsnnrsnenen 2 6, Ephraim Huston’s bank. 
Interval .......-scccccssssssscsscscsssssscccessscserere 18 (2) 
Upper Kittanning coal (?) 18-inch seam........ 1 6 
Interval .........0.0sscscsvecece sescecsessecsececescese 47 
Middle Kittanning coal—Dry Run sean ...... 2 
Imterval.......scssescscsccsscsscescccscccescesesecoees 27 
Lower Kittanning coal—Clay Vein .............. 2 
Kittanning clay ............csccccscscsersesesevens 8 
Interval to river, about.......esssosernensonnene 200 


The same seam is mined by Riley MoKinnon, by Basil Sims, 
Phanuel Sims, and by Martin, Fisher, James, and Golden at different 
points along the valley. 

Several mines are opened in the Upper Freeport seam, two miles 
back of Wellsville. One of the largest is on the McGough farm. The 
section is as follows: 
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Ft. 
Mahoning sandstone.............ccccccscscccscsscssccccsccescvcssecesceoees — 
Upper Freeport coal ...........cccssssssccsssscscccscccsces cseccsccccscoes ~ 4 
Fire-elay .......00000 sccccccccecscscccccccsceccscsccs ssccessacnscessesees 4 
Upper Freeport limestone—in two COUFBES.........-....ssesceeees 6 
Interval ........cscscccscscssscccscscvccccsce.cnnecccsssces gressnsnnnensnre 107 
Middle Kittanning coal ..............ccccscccceccevesccscrccccccescssecees 24, mined 
Interval ....cccccsccscscsccscececcccccceccssccecssscscccces scenes ccecesceces 22 
Lower Kittanning coal—Olay Vein ...............0ccsssesecescesees - 


Coal is also mined in this township by Wells, Hippett, Plunkett, 
Boyce, and others in the several seams already named. 

The general conditions of the coal supply of this part of the valley 
can be inferred from the descriptions now given. 

In Middleton township the Upper Freeport coal is the only seam 
now worked. There is a large area of this coal, and the seam meas- 
ures 4 feet and over. It is mined at present most largely for neighbor- 
hood supply by George Burson, Eli Guy, Uttondall Durk, and Jasper 
George. All these parties reside near Achor. 


III. COAL MINES OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


The lower coals. of Jefferson county are closely connected in 
development with those of Columbiana county already described. The 
fies is the same, and many of the elements can be described in the 
same terms. 

The coal seams to be considered here are the following: 


Brush Creek coal—Groff Vein of Linton, Finley coal of Wills Creek, Coal No. 7 
of Newberry. 

Upper Freeport coal—Diamond Vein of Linton, Big Vein of Hammondaville, 
(Wanting in Ohio Valley,) Coal No. 6 of New- 
berry. 

Lower Freeport coal—Roger coal of Hammondaville and Ohio Valley, Shaft seam 
of Steubenville, Coal No. 5 of Newberry. 

Upper Kittanning coal—Eighteen-inch seam, seldom opened. 

Middle Kittanning coal—Block Vein, Strip Vein of Hammondsville, Coal No. 4 
of Newberry. 


Lower Kittanning coal—Clay Vein, Potter’s Vein, Sulphur Vein, Creek Vein, etc., 
Coal No. 8 of Newberry. 
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The records of the Wellsburg and Brilliant gas-wells that have 
been drilled within the last year will add to this series, jf they are 
accepted, a 6 feet seam of coal that was reported as passed through 
about 450 feet beneath the Shaft seam. The value of the records 
depends on the care with which they were kept, and the discernment 
with which the work was followed. Without more knowledge than 
is now in our possession, it would not be safe to identify this seam 
as the Sharon coal of the general scale. It can, however, be said that 
the reported coal is just about where geology would locate this bottom 
seam, if required to find a place for it. The intervals would range as 
follows: 


Lower Freeport coal—Shaft seam. me 
Imtervall........ssscccssccsccscccccccecssecsccsscsssenscecsecasoncece 100 (90 to 120 ft.) 
Lower Kittanning coal. 
Interval...... .....0000 000000 cossccosseccescscees vessessessessseees 50 
Ferriferous limestone. 
Interval..........0. scscscsscccscsccsccvevescscece scnssescsessoveuse 300 
Sharon coal. 


The good faith of the record is not questioned, but so anomalous 
are the facts reported that judgment may well be suspended until the 
claim shall be rendered more probable or less so by the rapidly accumu- 
lating facts of the same order. A basin of Block coal under the Free- 
port, and even under the Pittsburgh coals would be a fact without a 
parallel in our geology so far. 

In regard to the Lower Kittanning coal in Jefferson county, nothing 
needs to be added to the statements already made as to this seam in 
Columbiana county. All the facts and conditions reported there are 
exactly duplicated here. The clay is very extensively worked from 
Port Homer as far down the river as Toronto (Sloan’s Station), and 
the coal comes out to some extent with it, but it is never valued highly, 
nor would it often be sought on its own account. 

The Middle Kittanning coal (No. 4 of the Ohio Valley, and No. 6 
of the Tuscarawas Valley) has been worked at but a single point in 
the county to any considerable extent. It constitutes the Strip Vein 

NOTE.— Since writing the above, Albert Smith, who is drilling the gas-well for the Jefferson Iron 
Works at Steubenville, has informed me that he kept close watch when passing this horizon, and 


found a considerable bed of black slate at a depth of about 650 feet, but not a particle of coal. He 
found no coal, in fact, below the Clarion horizon. 
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at Hammondsville, and despite its small measure, it was for a number 
of years worked quite extensively, on account of the very hard and 
firm coke produced from it. 

The Hammondsville coke outranka all Ohio cokes in these respects, 
bat it is high in ash and sulphur. The manufacture has dwindled to 
very amall proportions now, but the output of a handful of miners is 
still brought to the ovens. 

The coal does not exceed 30 inches in thickness, but it is very 
bright and strong. In ash it runs rather high, but the figures obtained 
by Wormley (vol. III, p. 779) can scarcely have been derived from 
average samples. The following analysis shows the composition of the 
coal as determined by the methods here employed : 


Hammondaville Strip Vein ..........csscscosssccccscccsscesces secces sossecccscesees Lord 

Moisture ........cccscsceoscescccsccscscesccscccccscccses seccceccecesensesscesscasccceess 1.89 

Volatile matter ........scscccsosscssccsccsceccscecs secveconsccssscsevssccessccsorees - 87.17 

Fixed carbon .........005 scccsnccsosccccccccccovccccccccssesecs acces sovescccceccceces 53.67 

ASH ...2..ccccsscssecscscccsccccsccesccccsscccceccocceses cancnscocccevestecces cesses tosees 1.27 
100. 

Bulphur .......essssssoosssensnnnennonennennsnnnnnanansnsnnssnnsnssonnsnunrensnnens 0.72 


The coke of this seam gives for a single specimen, and possibly an 


inferior one : 


This seam is opened at many other points along the Ohio Valley, 
but only in farmers’ banks, not in mines. 

The Upper Kittanning (?) or. eighteen-inch vein is quite steady 
through this field, but it does not add to the resources of the county. 

The Lower Freeport seam is decidedly the most important of the 
coal seams of Jefferson county. It long ago acquired at Hammonds- 
ville a local name by which it is widely known throughout Eastern 
Ohio, viz., the Roger coal, but it is under another name that it has 
acquired its best reputation, viz., the Steubenville Shaft coal. It isa 
seam of fair volume at Hammondsville, measuring 3 feet and over. It 
has one slate parting, which is generally a few inches from the bottom, 
but sometimes at or above the middle of the seam. It is too impure, 


14. G. 
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as a rule, to go into the general market, but there are many localities 
where the quality is good. It is on the whole very steady, but it is, of 
course, sometimes wanting where it is due. In the high rocky bluff 
overhanging Yellow Creek Station, for example, the place and the clay 
of the seam are clearly shown, but there is not a trace of coal. 

Along the Ohio Valley the Roger coal has been worked at many 
points. It is found in every neighborhood in which there has been a 
considerable demand for coal. Mines are opened in it at Elliotteville, 
at Toronto, and at numerous other points. It holds a thickness of 30 
inches and upwards. On the West Virginia side of the river, in the 
valley of King’s Creek, it grows stronger, reaching a measure of 34 feet, 
and even 4 feet. It gradually falls along the southward course of the 
valley, until it comes to water level at Will’s Creek. Beyond this, it 
becomes the Steubenville Shaft seam, finding here its finest develop- 
ment, and taking rank with the best seams of the State. From Steuben- 
ville, the coal passes to the north and west under heavy cover. When 
its horizon is next reached in the valleys of Yellow Creek, on the north 
side of the county, the coal is again found in excellent condition, though 
somewhat thinner. There seems reason to believe that Cross Creek, 
Island Creek, Salem, Springfield, Ross, and Knox townships are under- 
lain with this important seam. 

The Upper Freeport coal is of very little value in Jefferson county, 
outside of its development in the northeast corner, in Saline, Ross, and 
Knox townships. In the two latter it is not known to be of great 
value. 

Only one important mine is now in operation in this seam, viz., 
the Diamond Coal Company’s mine, at Linton. 

West of the Ohio River, and south of Yellow Creek, it seems to 
fail absolutely for a large district. 

Its limestone and clay are everywhere shown, and are occasionally 
worked, but the coal dies almost without a sign. 


THe DramMonp CoAL MINE. 


This well-known body of coal, the thickest in the region, situated 
at Linton, just above Yellow Creek Station, on the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, stands by itself among the coal mines of the county. 
There are several anomalies in its structure and associations, and it is 
but recently that some of the most perplexing of them have been satis- 
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factorily accounted for. Newberry first referred the Diamond coal to 
its true horizon, -viz., that of his Coal No. 6, or the Upper Freeport 
seam, but on this identification, an unusual disparity of intervals was 
found between the elements on the Diamond property and on contiguous 
territory. The section on the former is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
Brush Creek coal—Groff seam. 
Interval, including Mahoning sandstone ..........s..0.scese 61 
Black slate .............sccessscssecccecsccscceccsssccccssscsceescccocnces 0 8 
Diamond coal ............ccscssesscceese Kansas cocvecececccccccosccessesoess - 7 (8 to 9 ft.) 
Trnterval........cccccccsccsccece soscescscsccsscsscscncsesccsccccescesccsccs 90 
Middle Kittanning coal—Strip Vein .............ccccsscecosecs snseee 23 
Interval..........ccccsscccccsccscecscrscsss cossesees socssevcscscceseccecs 22 
Lower Kittanning seam—Creek Vein ..........csccsssscsscrccesesees 8 


Kittanning clay. 
6 


But at Hammondsville and at Collinwood, and in fact throughout 
the valley generally, the same elements occur in the following general 
order : 


Feet. 
Brash Creek coal—Groff Vein, No. 7.........sccsccssosscssscccecscccscccccocees 3 to 4 
Brush Creek limestone. 

Interval (from coal to CcO@l)...........0. ceccsssccvcscceccescssscesccescesseeses 67 
Upper Freeport coal—Big Vein, No. 6 ............ccccseces cossecessevssscceess 0 to 6 
Upper Freeport limestone and clay............cccccccrscvees cocovses snnnnancnnee 6 

Interval (from coal to COA])........c00cccsccssceescscesscscees evececcescsees . 61 
Lower Freeport coal—Roger Vein, No. 5.......csseses ssccsscscessccscescsecs 23 
Lower Freeport limestone. 

Interval (from coal to coal) .......ccccccercsscceccercsceccscssccesseesce nenne 72 
Middle Kittanning coal—Strip Vein .............. ovecen senses cecenssesscesonees 23 

Imterval....... cco. seccsccecscces sonunenennensesnnsennnsenensnsmeunnen Lanesecscecs 20 
Lower Kittanning coal—Creek Vein ........ sersersesssonnsonsannonsnnennrennee 3 

Kittanning clay. 


Comparing these sections, we find that the interval between the 
Strip Vein and the Big Vein in the first is 90 feet, and in the second 
1983 feet. The Diamond coal was thus brought nearer to the place of 
the Roger Vein than to that of the Big Vein, aud in addition it was 
noted that the Roger Vein was not present on the Diamond property. 
It was hard to understand how so great a descent of the Upper Free- 
port coal swamp could be made so abruptly. Though this difficulty 
still remains, the recent workings of the mine remove all questions as 
te the fact. The coal has been found in the north entry to climb a hill 
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as steep as is to be seen in any mine of the State, and to gain all the 
elevation required to make it normal, within 150 yards of the lowest 
portion of the mine. The interval from the Strip Vein to this portion 
of the mine is not Jess than 140 feet. 


In structure the Diamond coal agrees in its uppermost 6 feet with 
the structure of the Big Vein at Salineville and elsewhere, as is shown 
in the annexed diagram : 


FIGURE XX 


STRUCTURE OF DIAMOND COAL 
SEAM AT LINTON. 
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The progress of the mine has shown that this upper portion is in 
reality the normal seam, and that the increase in thickness of this mine 
over other Big Vein mines in the neighborhood is to be found in the 
bottom bench. This sometimes rises to 1 ft. 8 in., and to this extent 
the Diamond coal is re-enforced beyond the Uj-per Freeport measures. 
The coal] in the deepest swamp of the mine has been known to measure 
9 feet, but it does not often rise beyond 8 feet. The average of what 
is now worked would be about 6 feet. When it grows thin, as it does 
in every direction from the “ swamp,” the bottom bench shrinks, and 
finally disappears altogether. 

In the center of the ‘‘swamp” of the mine, a bottom bed of cannel, 
4 to 6 inches in thickness, is found, which is of wonderful paleonto- 
logical interest. More than 50 species of fishes and reptiles have been 
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collected here by Newberry, almost all of which are not only new to 
scienoe, but almost all of which are confined to the acre or two of can- 
nel that lies in the center of this mine. They have never been found 
elaewhere. Newberry justly says of this locality, “ there are few places 
in the world more interesting to the paleontologist than the Diamond 
mine at Linton, since we get here such a view of the life jof the 
carboniferous age as is afforded almost nowhere else.” The field will 
soon be exhausted, 


So far as the workings and explorations have now proceeded, it 
appears that the basin of the Diamond coal has its longer axis in the 
direction of 8. 65 W., this axis having a length not to exceed 800 yards, 
while the greatest breadth would not be more than half this distance, 
and approximately at right angles to the main axis. 


The coal ie anomalous in this further respect, that it does not rest 
ona fire-clay. The cannel above named has underneath it a hard and 
irony band in many instances, and in no case in the center of the basin 
is there the slightest hint of fire-clay. So firm a bottom allows the 
pillars to be reduced to small dimensions. Nine feet square is counted 
ample to support a heavy hill permanently, the rooms being worked 
21 feet wide. 


The mine has been open for a long time, having been worked for 
neighborhood use before railroad transportation was available. There 
are no surveys that show how much has been worked out, but the 
estimate of the present owners places the exhausted area at 45 acres. 


At the present output of 275 to 300 tons per day, there is not a 
long term to the thick coal. The seam has not yet been followed below 
3 feet, but at the present writing, the northeast entry, which is furthest 
under, has gained a foot of coal after passing the lowest point on the 
top of the “hill.” Whether a second basin exists in this direction will 
soon be learned. The indications from outcrops are not favorable to 
such a view. 

The physical and chemical properties of the coal agree with those 
of the Upper Freeport seam, as generally found in this region. The 
descriptions of the Big Vein at Salineville would require no modifica- 
tion here. 

An analysis of the average output gives the following results: 
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Diamond Mine, Linton ...........csccscccssscccscsvsescccsccsccccsccscscecesscccces Lord. 
Moisture .....cccccssccccscescccscs soscsssccccsovece sossvcccccceccesccccccccecocccooes 1.67 
Volatile matter .........cccc. -ccceces sccccccccceccccccccoccoccesescccccesccccecccecs 89.28 
Fixed carbon ......sccccccsccsccccccccceccscescccccscccvccccsccccesccsecsccecccccsccsens 52.16 
Ash ...... ccscscccvcscsccccccrccece. sescececesccees ccvcoccescccccccesscccscces cocceseceses 6.89 
Total .......0 cccccscccscscsscccccconccccscsccevcsccccecesccccccccccscces 100.00 

Sulphur .......0cssscccersscvccsccccscsenvccccscscecssccceceevevecssccscescoscscees 3.43 


Strong heating power is indicated in the analysis, and realized in 
the consumption of the coal. The product of the mine is turned ex- 
clusively to railroad use, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Company taking the whole output. The coal is counted equal in 
strength to any with which it comes into competition. The “run of 
mine” is now taken by the railroad company, the coal being “raked” 
in the rooms before being loaded into the small cars. So far as known, 
this mine is the only large mine in this portion of the State in which 
the rake is now employed. No troublesome clinker is reported in the 
burning of the coal. 

At Irondale the same seam has been worked to some extent in past 
years, but the mines are not now in operation. There is no reason to 
doubt that work will sometime be resumed in this field, however, as 
there are valuable basins of coal known to exist here. The usual 
unsteadiness of the seam is experienced in the workings of this neighbor- 
hood, the seam passing from 6 to 3 feet with rapid alternations. 

The Brush Creek coal (No. 7 of Newberry) has a fine development 
throughout Jefferson county. It acquired the local name by which it. 
is best known, viz., the Groff Vein, from the Groff farm, at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek. It has been worked there for many years, and the 
mine is still open. The seam is here 4 teet in thickness, the largest 
measure that it anywhere acquires. It holds this measure or at least 
nearly enough to be designated the “‘ 4-feet seam,” to the very western 
boundary of the county. The quality is everywhere excellent. It 
burns freely, leaving nothing but fine ashes. It is a favorite household 
fuel wherever it is accessible. 

There are numerous small mines in the seam along the valley, as 
at Elliottsville and Toronto, and elsewhere, but more important districts 
are found on Island Creek, where the coal is known as the Finley eoal, 
and on the upper waters of Yellow Creek, near Nebo, in Springfield 
township, where the coal is known us the Dorrance coal. The seam 
measures fully 34 feet in both regions, and is fairly steady and regular. 

The character of the Finley coal is shown in the following analysis: 
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Finley coal, Will’s Creek ....... .......ccces sonsonononunuunnnsunnunn sosscece seeces Lord 
WMoisture......... 222000000 cecccecr cevececacsccccccceccccacsccces ccvcescuscceeseesccense 1.80 
Wolatile matter ..........cccec.sccce ssevcccescceccssscccccccccses:cncceseecccesstecees 40.60 
Fixed carbon ..........cccccccccccccccecccesccccccscesccccesccccsseesenseces secsconee 52.54 
Ash 0.0... .ccccccccccccccccccne acces sencessovcvcsccccccccscccessacsevee -cosccescvsescssees 5.06 
Total ...........ccccecccccccccccsccccssescssccccscccccccccscnecseees „ 100.00 

Sulphur .......ccsccssccscsccvce sossccces anuenannnnnnsnnsnunensenunsunsnsnssnneneen 2.62 


The coal is hard, bright and clean, and this seam, next to the 
Lower Freeport, is the main reliance of the county, so far as the lower 
coals are concerned. , 

There is a good deal of territory in which the Brush Creek coal 

exceeds the Lower Freeport in value. The value of this seam is, of 
course, greatly enhanced by the fact that the Upper Freeport disappears 
from the scale so abruptly and absolutely for the greater part of the 
county. 

The importance of the Steubenville coal field is so great that a 

distinct and somewhat extended description of its present state will 
here be given. 


THE STEUBENVILLE FIELD. 


+ 


This is one of the oldest and best-known of the Ohio coal fields. 
Its main element is the seam known as the Steubenville Shaft coal, 
which has been shown in the preceding chapter, p. 62, to be the ex- 
tension of the Roger coal of Columbiana county, and the Lower Free- 
port seam of the general section. The first shaft was sunk to it in 1855, 
bat it was 6 or 8 years after this before the mining of the seam acquired 
considerable proportions. A seam that lies from 28 to 45 feet below 
the Shaft coal has been reached in a number of the mines, but though 
its thickness is good, a maximum of 4 ft. 10 in. being reported, its 
value has not yet been well established. The tests already made do 
hot indicate a coal of the best character, but a shaft is now being sunk 
to itin the Averick mine (Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Company), and 
4 thorough test will be made of its quality and adaptations. It appears 
to be the Upper Kittanning coal of the Pennsylvania series, which is 
known through the Ohio Valley, above Steubenville, as the eighteen- 


inch seam, and which rarely exceeds the measure that its name indi- 
cates, 
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Another element of conspicuous value in this field is the Pittsburgh 
coal, which is found in the hills opposite, and also below Steubenville, 
whenever a proper elevation is reached. The seam has a thickness of 
not less than 5 feet, strengthening to 6 feet in much of its territory. 

There are several other thin beds of coal in the Steubenville region, 
as for example the seam that lies near the Crinoidal limestone, and also 
a seam that lies 20 to 30 feet above the Shaft coal in some places, but 
the Shaft coal and the Pittsburgh seam constitutes at present the sole 
resources of the district, so far as coal is concerned. 

The Shaft coal will be first described. It becomes a shaft seam, 
as will be remembered, south of Will’s Creek. At this last-named 
point it lies at the level of the river, but it soon rises above railroad 
grade as it is followed northward, and is well up in the hills at Toronto, 
and above in the Ohio Valley. 

It dips slowly to the southward through Steubenville, and the 
varying depths of the shafts depend mainly upon the elevation of the 
points at which they are sunk. The range of depth is from 75 to 
261 feet. 

The seam has been followed as far south as Rush Run, 11 miles 
below Steubenville, where it is mined. To the westward it runs every- 
' where under heavy cover, and it is not known to rise to day in any 
thoroughly characteristic showing. It has not been mined on the south 
side of the river until recently, but its presence has been proved there 
in various ways by borings, and also in one instance by being followed 
partly across the river in one of the Steubenville mines. A shaft has 
recently been sunk to it in Wellsburgh, West Virginia, the coal being 
found in full thickness. Its area is thus seen to be indeterminate, and 
the main fact that can be given in this connection is that it extends as 
a shaft seam for about 14 miles along the river front. The mines have 
been carricd westward in unbroken coal for more than a mile ina 
number of instances. It is thus evident that a large area is to be found 
here. The best available calculations show, that from 1,000 to 1,200 
acres have been already worked out. 

The thickness of the seam throughout the district ranges from 3 to 
5 feet. The ordinary and perhaps the average thickness is 4 feet. The 
coal has never been persistently worked where it falls below 3 feet. 
There are large areas where it holds a thickness of more than 4 feet, 
but it is properly described as a 4-feet seam. At the Boreland Shaft it 
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is left 3 ft. 4 in. and 3 ft. 6 in. in some entries, and at the Mingo Shaft, 
which adjoins the Boreland property, the coal fell to 24 feet in thick- 
ness, or to even smaller measure than this, and the mine was therefore 
abandoned, but to the southward the seam increases again, being found 
6 feet thick in the Brilliant Shaft, 3 miles below, and the same in Rush 
Run Shaft, which is 11 miles below Steubenville. 

The structure of the seam is quite constant. There is a slate part- 
ing from 6 to 14 inches above the bottom. This is the only regular 
division in the seam. The lower bench of the coal is more variable 
than the upper. The ordinary contractions and expansions of the seam 
are mainly confined to it, the upper bench or “ breast coal” running 
very steady and uniform. The structure is represented in the following 
figure : 


FIGURE XXI 


STEUBENVILLE SHAFT OOAL, 
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The roof of the coal consists normally of a hard blue slate or soap- 
stone, It is sometimes replaced by sandrock, in which case the coal 
always suffers in quality, and generally in thickness. The regular roof 
is sound and excellent in all respects. It constitutes one of the main 
features, in fact, in the working of the coal. 

A thin coal seam has been spoken of above the Shaft coal. In the 
lower mines of Steubenville this seam is 22 feet above the Shaft seam, 
andabout 6 inches thick. It gradually falls toward the coal below it, 

until on the northern boundary of the Market Street Shaft mine, it 
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comes directly down upon the latter, adding itself to the normal thick- 
ness of the seam. It is said to hold this relation in all the northerly 
mines of the town. The quality of this rider is not good, and its coal 
is rejected. Whenever it comes within 2 or 3 feet of the main coal, it 
makes a bad roof, the shale below it replacing the normal cover, and 
proving treacherous. There are but few cases in which the Upper 
Freeport sandstone attacks the coal, but occasionally the protecting 
shales are entirely removed. 


The coal rests on about 4 to 10 feet of fire-clay, in which the 
bowlders of the Lower Freeport limestone are bedded, the uppermost 
of them being within one foot of the coal. The limestone is hard and 
stubborn, some of it being charged with iron, and much of it being 
silicious. Some blocks are found of a fair degree of purity as limestone, 

The floor of some of the mines is subject to “creeps,” and in the 
worked-out rooms it often rises to meet the roof without any break in 
the latter. 


The coal is bright and cubical, but it is of rather a tender nature. 
Its joints are even and regular, but they are numerous, and divide the 
coal into small blocks, to which fact its weakness is mainly due. 
Although a tender coal, it cannot be profitably mined without the use 
of powder. The result is that it mines small. In the Steubenville 
mines, under the system of mining now in force, by which the miner is 
paid for his coal before it is screened, never less than one-third, and 
generally one-half of the coal that is sent from the shaft comes out as 
slack and nut coal. 


The coal is of the cementing variety, and it makes a coke of fair 
strength and character. All of the small coal and slack has been 
utilized in this way, hitherto. The amount of visible “sulphur” or 
pyrite varies in different parts of the seam, and also in different por- 
tions of the mines. The bottom bench is more impure than the breast 
coal, but the larger balls of pyrite lie near the roof. Like the Freeport 
seams generally, this coal ranges rather high in sulphur, as will be seen 
in the appended analyses. 

In the following table the analysis of the coal from a representa- 
tive mine is given: 
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Coal of Market Street Shaft, Steubenville......... ........::.csssssssrssscesees (Lord.) 
Moisture .... ....00.ccscscsecscccsccnesscscsescnscesees sevcccees sencnscescensescsssesecsasceseaceees 2.06 
Volatile matter .........sscescssecscscccccccccscscens sveerences soscccecscnssesessaessssccsonsees 89.06 
Fixed carbon............cccsccssccsccscesccaccececcenccccnecccscescsccacesccsecsccses nennen sense 58.96 
|| 0 sense nensanonannsnunsnnusnunnennnannanonenasnnnnnenne sanns 4.92 

Total ..........ccccscsccsccccscscesecccsccsvavsccsssenscsscsccss secscscesssesesseuees 100 

Bulphur...........cccscsccsssccccsceccee ssccccccsccccsscsccecsserssesssessssessessesscssecens 1.79 


The figures given above fully confirm and justify the good reputa- 
tion of the Steubenville Shaft seam. 

The coal has always been rated high asa rolling-mill coal, burning 
with considerable flame, and giving out its heat quickly. On the same 
account it is an excellent steam coal. For domestic use it is the sole 
reliance of the city of Steubenville, but it has not yet established a 
place for itself in the general market. The fact that it does not bear 
handling well, works against it, in this respect, as does also the fact that 
the miner is paid for unscreened coal. So long as the coke was in demand 
for the furnaces of Steubenville and vicinity, the quality of the coal 
produced, so far as size was concerned, was a matter of no consequence, 
the whole product of the mine going in some instances directly to the 
ovens. But recently a new state of things has been brought about. 
Though the Steubenville coke is an excellent fuel, it cannot compete 
successfully with Connellsville coke in the manufacture of iron, and it 
has been displaced even in its own field by the latter. Add to this the 
fact that the rolling-mills of the valley are making use of the great 
supplies of gas that deep wells are now reaching, in place of the coal, 
and it will be seen that two of the largest demands upon the mines are 
being withdrawn, and if their production is to be maintained, it must 
be through the establishment of an outside market. Such a market it 
can gain only in competition with some of the best coals of the Alle- 
gheny field, and it will require sagacious management in all respects to 
maintain the mines in uninterrupted activity. But even though condi- 
tions should prove temporarily unfavorable, there can be no possible 
doubt as to the ultimate value of this noble coal field. 

Within the limits of the general field, thirteen shafts are now sunk 
% the Steubenville coal. 

Beginning at the north, we first find the Cable Shaft, from which 
very little coal has been taken. 

The Alicanna Shaft is next below. The mine is connected with a 
rolling-mill, but both are idle at the present time, and the mine is 
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filling with water from the river. The coal is 5 feet thick, and but few 
acres have been so far taken. 

The shaft of the Jefferson Coal and Iron Company, commonly 
known as Bustard’s Shaft, is next in order. Quite a large amount of 
coal has been mined here, and the seam has the same thickness as above. 

What is known as the Gravel Pit Shaft lies next below. It holds 
a good 4 feet of coal, and has produced a considerable amount. 

The Stony Hollow Shaft of the Market Street mine has been 
abandoned, but not through any defect of the coal. In the adjoining 
mine of the same company, viz., the Steubenville Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, one of the best bodies of the Shaft coal has been found. Its 
entries extend through unbroken coal for more than a mile from the 
mouth of the shaft, and the seam holds its thickness of 4 feet with 
almost perfect uniformity, the only deviation being in the way of occa- 
sional increase. 

The mine of the Jefferson Iron Works, known as the Rolling-mill 
Shaft, exactly agrees with the property just described, against which it 
abuts. A large acreage has been removed from this mine also. 

Averick’s Shaft, now leased by the Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal 
Company, is next below. Its coal is of the same thickness, and is in 
no way inferior in quality. It has been worked largely, but not to the 
same extent as the mines last described. 

The next mine below is that commonly known as Boreland’s Shaft, 
but it is now operated by the Jefferson Iron Works, and is known as 
their Shaft No. 2. 

The coal is somewhat thinner in this mine, at least in its southern 
extension, than in the mines already reported. It comes down to 3 ft. 
6 in., and to 3 ft. 4 in., and on its southern boundary is disturbed by clay 
veins and other irregularities. The seam generally is remarkably free 
from troubles of this sort. This mine has produced a large amount of 
coal, as good in quality as any in the field. 

According to the best available testimony, not leas than 1000 acres 
of coal have been worked out in the Steubenville mines. 

The “trouble” in the seam at the southern boundary of the last- 
named mine seems to extend into the territory of the Mingo Shaft, 
which adjoins it. Coincident with this fact, there is a serious diminu- 
tion in the volume of the coal, the measure running down to 30 inches 
and less, for most of the property which the entries have traversed. 
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Coa] of this thickness cannot be mined from the Steubenville seam 
ander present conditions. 

The next opening to the coal is in the shaft located at the village 
of Brilliant, formerly La Grange, 3 miles below Mingo Junction. The 
coal has here regained its full volume. It is 5 feet thick throughout 
most of the mine, and of the usual quality. 

At Wellsburg, on the West Virginia side, a shaft has recently 
been sunk, and the coal agrees exactly in character with the seam at 
Brilliant. 

The last shaft that reaches the coal is located at Rush Run, 5 miles 
below Brilliant, and 11 miles below Steubenville. Inasmuch as this is 
the furthest proved extension of the seam in this direction, a more 
detailed account will be given of this mine, to serve as a guide for 
future exploration and development. | 

The depth of the shaft is 265 feet. The dip of the coal is reported 
as east and northeast. 

The coa! was found 7 feet thick at the bottom of the shaft, but 
only 5 feet were taken, one foot being left for roof, and one for bottom, 
the portions left being in both places inferior in quality. 

“Trouble” was experienced in driving the entries to the north- 
ward. Clay veins were met, and also “wants” in the coal. At one 

point the seam fell to 2 ft. 4 in. for 20 yards, but it recovered itself 
beyond. At another the coal suffered from a clay vein for 300 yards. 
The thickness at the extreme point to which the workings were carried 
was 4 ft. 6 in., but under the westward entries only 4 feet was held. 
The band of poor coal covering the seam at the shaft disappears 
altogether in some directions, and the normal slate makes the roof. In 
other parts of the mine the roof was what is termed by the miners post, 


& hard and white sandy clay, connected apparently with the irregulari- 
ties of the seam already referred to. 


Two parallel entries were advanced under the river for 150 yards. 
The coal was strengthening in this direction, the bottom coal measuring 
2ft.6in., and the breast coal 4 ft. 6 in., the whole seam showing an 
excellent appearance. 

The coal yields coke of the usual Steubenville standard. In all 
respects, quality of coal, parting, floor and roof, it holds well to the 
characteristics of the seam, as shown at Steubenville. 


The mines of the Steubenville district, like many other shaft mines, 
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are liable to fire-damp, and require special care in ventilation, in order 
to be worked in safety. But from the first, they have been in the hands 
of competent and care taking men, and thus destructive accidents have 
been avoided. The systefh of ventilation in operation is excellent, and 
a full current is kept up to the working faces day and night. The 
entries and working faces are traversed every morning by an inspector 
before a miner is allowed to descend. The Market Street Shaft is 
counted, in all its management, as one of the best ordered mines of the 
State. It has been under the charge of William Smurthwaite for 20 
years, to whom the Survey is indebted for many of the details already 
given. | 

The coal seam below the Shaft coal has always been found to 
abound in gas. Whenever it has been struck, a strong current has 
been found to issue from it. In some cases the supply has been utilized. 


THE NeEso FiIELD. 


Some new explorations have been made in the valley of Yellow 
Creek, in Springfield township, near Nebo, where the entrance of a line 
of railroad has led to quite careful examination so far as the coals are | 
concerned. The order of the strata at this point is clear and intel- 
ligible. The following section was obtained there: 


18, Crinoidal limestone, not seen, but found in adjacent hills. 

Interval ...........cececccecscccccecsecasccccsccescssce conees cossessansessacees 30 to 50 feet. 
12. Second red clay band. 
11. Interval—chiefly blue and black shales with occasional 
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10. Brush Creek coal—Groff Vein, No. 7 ..........csscesscsscecssceseses 34 
Fire-elay ........csccece Soosnenunonsnsnsnsennsnannnensnununsnnen sesssecseees . 2 

9. Brush Creek limestone .............ccccccccsccscsssscsscsces sesvscsesees 2 
8. Mahoning sandstone and sandy shaleB..................00sscsessees 34 
7. Upper Freeport limestone, massive and brecciated............ 1-4 
6. Upper Freeport or Bolivar clay— white, red and blue......... 6 
B. Shales........ccccsscosscccscsccccccscccscssccsscoecesascscssecsecesccsssesscecs 9 
4. Sandstone, Upper Freeport ...... ............sccscecsccecescccceccenece 18 
3. Shales ......... cccscscerscccecccccacscscscosscscsscsacens ene sessesacesssoseces 4 
2. Lower Freeport or Roger coal............ccscescscscescccscesccsconces 3 
1. Shales with calcareous nodules ............ccscesccccssceescevcecceece 6 


The section is continued downwards until both of the Kittanning 
coals, the Strip Vein and the Creek Vein, of the Hammondsville region, 
are struck. Several borings have been made, and more are going for- 
ward. One of these borings in progress at this date, made under direc 
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tion of Mr. William Hemingray, by Simon Shetlar, on James Kelly’s 
farm, on the north side of Yellow Creek, gives the following record : 


Lower Freeport or Roger coal 
Sandy shales— beginning about on level with bottom of coal...... 10 


Blue sandstone ...... konusassssnnunnnsnunsnsnnansnsnsnnnnnenuunune asus sensnnsnnnse „18 
Dark-blue Samdstone..........ccccccsccccssccccccccccccssececescsceccscscececcceces 22 
Flaggy sandstone ...........ssccsscecscsscncncscsscnces secesscescsccescsccassesceoss 4 
Bastard slate (sandy) ...... »....00: ossonnnnonsununnnsunenensnnennsenennnnnnananene 17 
Black slate ........ccccccesecscees cscccesccscesercees seca cececnsccccsecsecceecececes - 1d 
Coal, Hammondsville Strip Vein ...........ccccsceccssscscecsscscscsscscscees 3 
Fire-clay .........cccsccsccccecsccescsccccceccccccccsscssceccosesconscesescessonsseees . | 
Blue rock .......sccccccccccccccsccccscvcvccececsescceces saves tocececccesccecccsececce 5 
White clay.......... cssccece cccccsces cccscescssccsscons sess: tonsscscscscssasossccssees 4 
Dark shale .......cccccccccoccscovccccccccccccsccccccees cocsccecseesccceccecscs coves ses 9 
White sandstone .... .........ccsscescascsccccccccccenscrscsccsces seseescovcsseesces 14 


The lower coal may be cut out at this point. If present it will be 
reached within a few feet. The measurement from the Roger to the 
Strip Vein is 75} feet, or just about the measure on the outcrop. Tradi- 
tion has located a thick seam of coal at this point. Salt wells have 
been bored at various localities along the valley, and from their crude 
records, handed down orally, a firm conviction is entertained by many 
of the best informed residents that a 7 feet seam of coal is within easy 
striking distance. There seems little to warrant such a belief, as the 
Middle Kittanning coal does not assume these proportions in this sec- 
tion of the State, but if 3 feet of it exist here of the character that it 
generally maintains, it will doubtless become a source of profit at no 
distant day. 
The Roger coal lies just above drainage through all this region. 
Its quality is fair, as is seen from the following analysis: 


lower Freeport Coal, Nebo 


wesoees ssececeensccccecce concecces cecceccesccscescesevescs ( Lord.) 
Moisture .......cccccccccsssccccecssece eeccccocccvcncccecccccccevcsccsceccaccccecsccsees 2.15 
Volatile matter .........cscesccscssccccccccccccscescssssccecscesscecssccssescccscesssee 39.45 
Fixed carbon ........ccccssccccccccccccccsscecssssccccseccsesvcccsccecscccecauscesseces 60.10 
Ash ...... once WOeonevcscecceccseccccce seesesces onen» acne ceccccccsceccccce sovceccevces 8.30 
100. 
Salphur 
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The structure of the seam is as follows: 


FALGURE RAY 
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The seam shows very great steadiness here, which goes some 
towards compensation for its light volume. Itis opened everywher: 
everywhere shows the same structure and thickness. It seems re 
able to believe that the coal extends straight on to the river wher 
the famous Shaft seam, with, no doubt, occasional ‘“ wants.” 

The parting in the seam is higher here than at Steubenvilk 
the coal is more blocky and stronger, but it is at the same he 
without doubt. 

The entire absence of the Upper Freeport coal is to be no 
the section given. The limestone and clay are very steady, and 
characteristic, but there is not a hint of coal. The same line of 
it will be remembered, exists at Steubenville. The Big Vein musi 
be dropped from the resources of the district. To compensate fo 
in part, there is found in the Dorrance coal a fine development c 
Brush Creek seam. It is 3% feet thick where measured, and is k 
as the 4 feet seam. It has no parting. The coal is not, how 
steady, but in a few openings that have been made on the Kelly 
has proved quite the contrary. Good areas of it, however, are st 
be found. The quality is of the usual excellence. These three s 
that is of excellent quality, but unsteady, a 3 feet 
steady and of fair quality, and a possible 3 feet sea 
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be reached by a shaft of 75 feet, the last-named seam likely to be a coking 
eosl of high grade, would seem to constitute the coal resources of the 
Nebo field. | 

Gas wells are easily obtained here, and indications point to a fairly 
permanent supply. Salt water is also within easy reach. 

To establish the fact that the Nebo coal is the Roger seam, a line 
of sections was run from Hammondsville to the above-named locality. 
The exposures were all that could be desired, and the identifications of 
the notable elements are positive and unequivocal. The intervals are 
either steady and normal, or else they change gradually so as to leave 
no obscurity in the sections. | 

At Hammondsville, five coal seams are well shown, as represented 
in Fig. XIII. All of these but the Groff seam go below drainage in 
the great southern bend of Yellow Creek, south of Hammondsville. 
The valley has an easterly direction for a little while, leaving the strata 
level. It then ascends in a northwesterly direction and the strata 
gradually rise, bringing the Roger coal out of cover not far below the 
mouth of Brimstone Run. From this point to Nebo, the course is again 
east and west and the strata rise with the valley, the Roger coal holding 
its place a few feet above drainage—all of the way. 

From Hammondsville to Saltsman’s, the Upper Freeport coal (Big 
Seam) is thin and worthless. It mends somewhat here and averages 3 
feet in thickness as far as Moretown, and the quality is good. From 
the last-named points westward, it has no value, and though its limestone 
and fire-clay continue, as at Nebo, there is scarcely a black mark to 
sand for the coal. The Brush Creek seam comes and goes, but the 
Roger seam is found where it is due, and wherever it is shown, it is clean 
and bright and regular. 


The Lower Coal Measures of the first tier of counties on the eastern 
border of the State have now been briefly described. The chief centers 
of production have been noted, and the general conditions under which 
the coal exists and is mined have been pointed out. 

The same line of facts will be taken up for the same measures in 
the counties next in order, viz., Portage, Stark, Carroll, Tuscarawas, 
and Guernsey. 


15 G. 
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IV. COAL MINES OF PORTAGE COUNTY. 


Passing westward from northern Mahoning, we come into Portage 
county. Although most of its area lies within the coal measures, it has 
comparatively little of economic interest in its geological scale, so far 
as known. Nothing has been added to our knowledge of its resources 
since Newberry’s report, in vol. III, except in its one productive coal 
field, that, viz., located in Palmyra. 

A valuable basin of the lowest or the Sharon coal, agreeing in all 
respects with the Mahoning Valley deposits, has been known to exist 
in Palmyra for a number of years. It lies due west of the Austintown 
field, and is about 20 miles distant from it. It is connected with the 
latter by some small intervening basins, now mostly exhausted. 

The general order in this region is well shown in the following 
section, taken near the Scott mine, in Palmyra township: 


FIGURE XOX 


: SECTION AT PALMYRA. 


80° 
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The present condition of the field is as follows: Three mines are 
in operation at Diamond, one mile east of Palmyra Center. They 
belong respectively to the Palmyra, the Black Diamond, and the Scott 
Coal Companies. Their combined capacity ranges from 750 to 1,000 
tons per day. The output is very much less. The railroad on which 
they are located is narrow gauge, which fact compels reshipment of the 
coal before reaching any large market, and thus puts them to dis- 
advantage. The royalty is also heavy, ranging from 25 to 40 cents 
per ton. 
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As in the Block ooal fields generally, the Palmyra coal lies in 
narrow troughs or swamps, the length of which is considerable in pro- 
portion to the breadth. In this field the troughs are often very narrow, 
and never exceed 200 yards in breadth. They are somewhat sinuous, 
but the general direction is northeast and southwest. Mr. E. T. Bowen, 
the intelligent manager of the Palmyra Coal Company, has observed 
that whemever a sharp deflection in the course of the swamp occurs, 
there is a goed body of coal to be found in the concavity of the curve. 

It would be hard to state the average thickness of the coal. Three 
feet are assumed as the normal thickness of the seam, and for mining 
all ooal below that, a larger price is paid per ton. The coal is worked 
down to 2 feet, and sometimes to 1} feet. The coal in the Black 
Dismond mine is a trifle stronger than in the other banks. In a con- 
siderable part of the Scott mine it is thinner than elsewhere. In the 
Palmyra and the Black Diamond mines, a thin “ bone” coal comes in 
atthe top of the seam, but in the Scott bank this develops into a semi- 
cannel, 14 feet thick. It is called Splint coal, and market has been 
fond for it to some extent. It has even been sold at a higher price 

_ than the block coal. 

The normal section of the seam is 3 feet of clean and undivided 
cal, but this structure is varied in several ways. Frequently there is 
2 feet of coal, overlain by a 4-inch slate, over which 8 inches of slaty 
cannel occurs (No. 1, Fig. XXXIV). Again, the true coal may 
be reduced to 12 or 14 inches, with 2 feet of cannel overlying it (see 
No.8 of figure). All these facts are shown in Fig. XXXIV: 


FIGURE XXK LN 


eTRUOTU RE a BHARON COAL AT PALMYRA. 
2°: 3 
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These several phases occur in different entries of the Scott mine. 
The cannel has a brecciated structure at times. The thickest coal ever 
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reached is 4 ft.5in. In this case the 4-inch slate dies out, and the 
cannel band becomes coal. 

The coal is taken without powder. It is strong, and mines large, 
the Black Diamond coal having a little advantage in this respect also. 
Ordinary mining makes about 1 ton of nut to 8 tons of lump coal, and 
1 ton of slack to 4 tons of lump. The nut sells close to the lump coal 
for domestic use, and the slack can be made to pay its way to market 
at least. The screens employed are § inch at Scott’s, and 1} inches at 
the other banks. The whole area of coal belonging to the several 
mines will aggregate perhaps 100 acres, the Scott mine having about as 
much acreage as the other two combined. A number of acres have 
been worked out, but no reliable estimate is at hand. 

There are other tracts of the coal in the vicinity. West of Pal- 
myra a tract of perhaps 50 acres has been proved. It was in fact the 
first large body of the coal that was struck in the explorations of 25 
years ago. Lacking facilities for transportation, the property is un- 
developed. 

A new basin is now being tested by sinking a shaft, 12 miles south- 
east of Diamond, by H. H. Gillingham and Company. The promise 
seems fair for a deposit of some value. 

The composition of the Palmyra coal is shown in the following 
analyses (Lord) : 





1. Palmyra Coal Company. 

2. Scott Coal Company. 

8. Cannel bench, Scott mine, bottom. 

4. Same, middle. 

5. Same, top. 

1 2 3. 4 5 

Moistur® ......... cecsceccescscscese cece 4.86 4.34 2.57 1.99 8.79 
Volatile matter ... sense csecscees 86.66 87.79 41.87 40.51 88.01 
Fixed carbon.........2.. 2... csseseeee 56.89 54.96 42.54 87.49 44.52 
ABD... .cccccssscccsccscsccscscsescescn scones 1.59 2.91 18.02 20.01 18.68 

Total ..scceccoecseesseccseenseeee 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 

Balphur......ccccccrcsccccsscves eevee 0.67 0.76 0.92 2.04 1.09 
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These analyses show that the Palmyra coal in its best condition is 
one of the finest coals of the State, in no respect inferior to the best 
mines of the Mahoning Valley. The cannel seam of the Scott bank 
was carefully examined to see if any portions of it rated higher than the 
rest, It is poorest in the middle, but the top and bottom of the cannel 
are fairly good representatives of that variety of coal. 

This completes the account of the coal output of Portage county. 
Formerly a little poor coal was mined about Atwater. It probably 
belonged to the Mercer horizon, but nothing is now done in this field. 
The clays of the horizon are extensively worked. | 


V. COAL MINES OF STARK COUNTY. 


Asin the case of the counties already treated, the geology of Stark 
county has been given with considerable detail in the excellent report 
of Newberry, in vol. III. The discussion of the Massillon coal in the 
report is particularly full and valuable. Aside from the correction of 
the general section, the present report will be mainly confined to the 
more recent developments of the coal seams of the county. 


GENERAL SECTION. 


As already shown, there is in Newberry’s report a double use of 
the numbers 6 and 6 in the southeastern corner of the county (see p. 69), 
but this error applies to but a small territory, and by far the larger part 
of the county falls within the limits of a section in regard to which 
there is no dispute. The main elements of the geological scale of Stark 
county are as follows: 


22. Mahoning sandstone, coarse and sometimes pebbly. 

21. Upper Freeport coal, passing into Blackband ore at many points (No. 7 of 
Newberry). 

20. Upper Freeport clay. 

19. Upper Freeport limestone. 

18. Upper Freeport shale and sandstone. 

17. Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a of Newberry). 

16. Lower Freeport limestone. 

15. Lower Freeport sandstone, often pebbly and massive, and reddish in color. 

14. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of Newberry). 
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18. Middle Kittanning shale, containing kidneys of ore, and sometimes masses 
of fossiliferous limestone. . 

12. Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5 of Newberry). 

11. Kittanning clay. 

10. Putnam Hill limestone and ore. 

9. Brookville coal (No. 4 of Newberry). 

Tionesta coal. 

Upper Mercer limestone and ore. 

Upper Mercer coal (No. 8a of Newberry). 

Lower Mercer limestone and ore. 

Lower Mercer coal (No. 3 of Newberry). 

Massillon sandstone. 

Sharon shales. 

Sharon coal (No. 1 of Newberry). 


POMMOAN DO 


The discussion of the Massillon coal field will be reserved for a 
subsequent portion of this report. 


The coal supply of the county, aside from this important source, is 
chiefly confined to the following seams, viz., the Brookville or Upper 
Limestone coal, the Lower and Middle Kittanning, and the Upper 
Freeport coals. In addition there is one locality where the Tionesta 
coal yields a considerable supply. The Mercer coals both appear in 
their proper places in innumerable sections, but they nowhere attain 
workable thickness. A similar statement may be made as to the Lower 
Freeport coal. 

The Brookville or Upper Limestone coal will be first described. 
It is Newberry’s No. 4 for this region. It has been worked for a long 
time in Plain and Lake townships, and in the adjoining township of 
Green, Summit county, though heretofore in country banks only. In 
Canton and Pike townships, it has also been worked in a small way at a 
number of points for many years, but since the opening of the Valley 
Railway, four shipping mines have been developed in the seam, one at 
Greentown, one in Plain township, 3 miles north of Canton, and two 
mines in Pike township, at Fox Run and Evansdale, respectively. The 
seam is thus coming into the general market, and is now for the first 
fairly tested in its adaptations thereto. 


The section at Greentown, including the coal, is as follows. It 
was obtained at Stripe’s Clay Works, # mile below the station, and is 
represented in Fig. XXXVI: 
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This section is an interesting and valuable one, inasmuch as it con- 
tains a clear showing of several of the best worked horizons of the 


Lower Coal Measures. 


The structure of the Greentown coal is shown in the accompanying 


diagram, Fig. XXXVII. 


The coal was opened at this place for a shipping bank by Smith, 
Borst & Co., under the name of the Greentown Coal Company, shortly 
after the Valley Railway was completed, and for a year or two, a con- 
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FIGURE XXXU . 
STRUCTURE OF LIMESTONE COAL 
AT GREENTOWN. 
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siderable amount of coal was mined, the monthly output reaching 150 
cars, but the mine has now been closed for some months on account of 
litigation within the company. The coal was largely used as u steam 
coal by the railroad. It is undoubtedly better adapted to steam genera- 
tion than to other uses. 

The roof of the coal is the Putnam Hill limestone, between which 
and the seam a few inches of protecting shale intervene. The roof is 
very firm and strong, and is easily held in place. 

The under clay is a plastic clay, quite white, and valuable for 
potters’ use. It would make a troublesome bottom, probably, in mines 
worked on a large scale. 

The seam is seen to be divided into two well-marked benches, an 
upper and a lower. Between them there is a marked difference in 
quality, the upper bench having in all respects a great advantage. 

The upper bench is 3 feet thick, and is an open-burning, bright 
and well-jointed coal. It mines in fairly large blocks, but breaks 
easily, and therefore does not bear handling as well as many seams, It 
is said to yield a light colored ash, but the composition would lead us 
to expect a reddish ash. The ash is not excessive in amount, and this 
bench is not given to troublesome “clinker.” Its average composition 
is shown in the following analysis: 
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Greentown Coal, upper DENCH ............00. ssccccece seccecasrecesscocescccvccces Lord 
MOISture..........sccsscccecesscscccccscsssccssesces scascesceceesscsseseesovecscececoces 8.71 
Volatile matter ..........cscscosscsscscscnccesescccsceses: seseesesssesssonces soecseee 42.50 
Fixed carbon ..........cccccecsccsccceee sscses ccccscescecscevsccnssasess censeesesees „ 48.65 
Ash ......cccccscccscce-cocseenscnscsceccsscsccasceseessecsssseessasassenssesesseccesseners 4.94 
Total ........cccsccesccceccsccseccvccscsccssssscecssccacees sess cseceses 100.C0 

Sulphur ............esssssssnononsnsennononesonnuunensenennnonsnnnnnensennnannnnnnn 3.73 


The percentage of sulphur is large, but this is the only notable 
drawback. 

Below the two-inch clay parting a layer of “bone coal” or lean 
cannel occurs. It has no place in the general market, but it is some- 
times turned to a small account in Jocal use. 

The lower bench has at times an extra parting in the shape of a 
sulphur binder, about 1 foot from the bottom, and it generally contains 
many thin bands of mineral charcoal, charged with pyrites, which are 
known as “black sulphur.” The lowermost foot of the seam is worse 
in this respect. From this structure it is apparent that the coal will 
mine small, and will prove a dirty seam. It yields an excessive amount 
of dark gray ash, and tends to form a troublesome clinker, or in the 
common phrase, to “run on the grate bars.” 

These facts put it at disadvantage as domestic fuel, but the product 
of both benches is said to give fair satisfaction as a steam coal. 

The lower bench is counted richer in bitumen than the uprer. It 
is Certainly less open-burning ir character. Its average composition is 
shown in the following analysis: 


Greentown coal, lower DeNch...........ccccccccccces cesses vesecessccceseces svcece Lord. 

Moisture . ......cccscssscssescsecsecesscccescocccceececcccscesOnsceseeees assess seseesees 3.71 

Volatile matter .........c.csscccssscscsssscescssserccscccsescsenssessscesessescoescsee 40.58 

Fixed carbon ........ccccscesccecsscnccecsccsccescececscessevesccescccecs sesces seccesss 42.09 

ASD .......cccesccscesccnccncsccccscecsconssnsseesecessccsess seccveecs sccececse seceeeseeses 12.79 
Total ......cccscsccee sscscsccnccccccscscsscescncceeeeccscessessceceses 100 

Sulphur ..........ccccscnssccsncscccsscccscssecsescsssscscesscsescsccecsessceconens 5.74 


The statements made above as to the character of this bench were 
derived from the testimony of those who had used it, but they will be 
sen to be borne out entirely by the results of analysis. The ash and 
sulphur together form 18.53 per cent. of the whole, and would necessarily 
Produce the unfavorable results that have been noted. 

If the upper bench were mined by itself, it could enter the market 
under fair conditions for competition. The “bearing in” could all be 
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done in the lower coal, and the upper bench could thus be worked to 
the greatest advantage. It is fully 3 feet thick, and a great deal of 
coal is now mined successfully in the State that does not exoeed this 
measure. For roads and for undermining, the bottom bench would 
serve & useful purpose, and, no doubt, some market could be found for 
the small coal made. 

When worked as a whole, the seam yields 2 tons of lump coal to 
one of nut and one of slack, over a screen 7x5 feet, and with 14 inches 
between the bars. The coal mines easily. The royalty is 15 cents per 
ton of clean coal. 

The next shipping mine in the seam is the Evans mine, 2% miles 
north of Canton. The same general conditions prevail here. 

Five miles below Canton, on the line of the Valley Road, two new 
mines have recently been opened in the same seam. They are known 
as the Fox Run and Evansdale mines, respectively. The latter has a 
very complete equipment for doing its work to advantage. The seam 
at this mine is 5 feet thick where measured, and the structure is as 
follows: 


Fe. In 
Putnam Hill limestone............ seossnonunnene soccccce: ana seasasnenene 4 
Coal, upper benoh ..........sr.ruc0ss0sonunsonnnssunsnnnnnnannnensnsnsensen 2 4 
Fire-clay parting ..........scccssscccesccccssorececsceccescecsscsasens 4 
Coal, lower bench ..............s000 senassosononnansen eee seeseee La osessnsee 1 4 
Bone Coal or slate ...........cssccssscsceesescsssseseees laneecees senses 4 to 12 
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The bearing in is done at the clay parting, and the benches are 
blasted separately. The average composition of the entire seam is as 
follows: : 


Evansdale Coal .........ccccccccccsscscccccesseves-SOvccccccceveccescceccsccssccccecesess Lord. 

Moißtur® .........ccccceccvcccccsccccccccccccnscccescscccccscccecccssce ence secscccscses 2.85 

Volatile matter. .........ccccccccsccces sovcce cossccccacccccsccsces cecccccccccccsccceses 89.00 

Fixed carbon .......0..cccccceccccccccccccecccccccpeccscccecceseccccsscccccscecececcese 46.69 

Ash 2... 2ccccsccesvccccccvesceccccvcs seccesccscscccsceccecccccssccccescovevcceecccscscccecs 11.46 
Total ....cccccccccocccccsccccccccscccccccsccccccscccscsccaccnesccessscvese 100 

Sulphur ..........ccssccssccssccscsces socsccccsvocsscececsscecesscsccesseescsescees 8.14 


The specific gravity of the coal is 1.33. The benches were not 
examined separately, but there is little reason to doubt that the facts 
reported for Greentown would in the main be applicable here. The 
Fox Run mine duplicates this description. The coal at these mines is 
a little harder than at Greentown, yielding three cars of lump to one of 
nut and one of slack. 

The four mines now described constitute the only shipping banks 
in the State in the Brookville or Putnam Hill Limestone coal. The 
seam is at its best in the portions of Stark county, already referred to. 
The limits of the field which it occupies have not been traced with 
Precision, but it is known to extend, though no doubt with occasional 
interruptions, from Greentown on the north to the valley of Big Sandy 
Creek. The proved breadth of the seam in this large volume is much 
less, but workable deposits are found at least four miles apart in an east 
and west line. 

There are three other shipping mines along the line of the Valley 
Rail way, between Canton and the Mineral Point district. 

The first of them is a new bank just opened for the general market, 
thowa gh long worked in the small way for the neighborhood, and as a 

small element in the supply of Canton. The mine is situated a mile 
andi 5 half northwest of North Industry. It is to be known as the 
Chestnut Grove mine of the Richards Coal Company of Canton. 

The mine is opened in the Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6 of New- 
berry, in its northwestern extension for this region. It lies higher in 
the hills than any other mine in the county, though still holding good 
cover. There are 225-250 acres of the coal connected in one way or 
another with the mine. Royalty is 14 cents per ton of clean coal. 


rf 
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The seam has a good name in Canton. It is a smith coal, and has 
been used for tempering saws in the factory, displacing the Pittsburgh 
seam for this purpose. It is also highly approved as a domestic fuel. 
It will be brought into competition with Massillon coal, but not on 
quite equal terms, as the difference in royalty alone allows it to be sold 
at a lower rate by at least 20 to 40 cents per ton. Asa steam coal 
it gives good satisfaction. It burns freely, and makes but little 
clinker. 

The seam ranges in thickness from 3 to 4 feet, but it rests mainly 
at the smaller figure so far as now shown. The structure of the seam 
is as follows: 


FLGURE XAAVK 


STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
CDAL(N®6) AT CHESTNUT GROVE MINE 
AT NORTH INDUSTRY. 


Shales with colcoxeous nodules = 
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Upper bench. ..........cessassornssanunensaensonnnssnannnunnnennnnnnssnnne 19 in. to 25 ft. 
Parting.....ccce scsccsccccscscccrccccscccccrccccces soseessscecsescevens 2 in, 
Lower bench .......cc.scccscccsccccsee socesscvesesccccccccsccececes escses 15 to 18 in. 


The coal from the lower bench is the purer. It is mainly made 
into small coal in mining, and on this account the nut coal of the mine 
will be more valuable than usual. The coal is bright and clean, and 
shows fair strength in handling. Over a screen, 14 inches between the 
bars, there has been thus far made four cars of lump to one of nut coal, 
and a little less than one car of slack to the same lump coal. The slack 
is sold at a price that pays at least for handling. The coal mines easily, 
and little or no powder is required outside of entries. There are ooca- 
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sional sulphur balls in the upper bench. The composition of the seam 
is shown in the following analysis: 


Sensnasesnnessnsnensnnannnnenesnnnnnnnnnen Lord. 

MOiBtUre.........cscccocceccevsccccccccccccccccsccccscceseccnccee-cosssece cesscessesceces 4.82 

Volatile matter. ....cscscccccccccsos cesccecoccccccscccccescecccccvcccces sscscescccosces 40 68 

Fixed carbon .....0..0.sccccccccccccnccscccccecccsesccncscsecscsccscccccseesenscvcees „ 49.78 

Ash ....ccccccscovscccccccccsescescccsce sonannenenannenonnenenennen sececcececseces seveeeses 4.72 
Total ...ccccoccccccccccccccccccccscnvccscccsevscccsecccscccssesenctecsecs 100. 

Sulphur ......csssoneenoensnonanssnnnnssnonnnnnnnennnnnnen snsssnasnssnsnenansenone 2.04 


This result is in keeping with the other analyses of this seam in 
the vicinity, and shows a coal of good character. 
There are a few feet of shale always, and often 30 or 40 feet, over 


the coal. Large nodules of fossiliferous limestone sometimes are found 


next to the coal. The same thing often occurs in connection with this 


seam in Tuscarawas county. The shale makes a fair roof, but slakes in 
the entries when they are traversed by a full current of air. 

The floor of the coal is a heavy bed of soft, plastic clay, which, by 
the action of the air, swells and throws the track, and otherwise causes 
some trouble. 

Two miles below North Industry another small mine is found in 
the same seam. It is commonly known as the St. John mine, but it is 
now operated by the Harry Pocock Mining Company. The coal is 3 
feet thick, and has a single parting, but the division comes higher in 


the seam than in the mine last described, being only about 14 inches 
below the top. 


FLGURE XL 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
COAL (N@6).AT THE POSOCK (STJOHN) 
MINE: PIKE TOWNSHIP. 
Shales = 
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A sulphur band lies in the bottom, and the parting is often little 
else. 


The composition of the seam at this point is as follows: 


St. John coal, Pike township ...............csssscssssescosccsssrecssacsesssecscese Lord. 
Moisture.......ccccccccccscccvcccccccccccccccccccccc cesses cenccecesses cccescceseccescees 4.44 
Volatile matter............ccccccccccccccccccccccceccscccccccnccoescccsevccces sescccces 87.88 
Fixed carbon .......cccccccccsccscccce soscesccccessccnsccccccccscesescccceccccereccecs „ 49.07 
Ash .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccsesccsescccessccscccceesccsecces 9.11 
Total ......cccccscccccccccccecccccscsscccscsccceccccsccccce coves sccecs .~ 100.00 

Sulphur ........cscsscocsscossccscecsesccsccccecscnsscoscnsconscscessscess seseenees 4.69 


These results are not as favorable as could be desired. 

On the opposite side of the valley are the Willow Spring mines of 
the Ridgway Burton Company. Both this and the last-named mine are 
situated in Pike township. The coal worked here is the Lower Kittan- 
ning seam (Newberry’s No. 5). The seam is 4 feet thick, and is divided 
into two equal benches by a 2-inch parting. Its structure is shown in 
the accompanying diagram: 


FAGURE XL 


STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING 
COAL (N25) AT WILLOW SPRING 
MINE , (BURTONS) PIKE TOWNSHIP. 
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The character of the coal can be seen in the following analysis: 


Willow Spring coal, Pike townsbip..............ssecccscesseseseececrecsceccecees Lord. 
Moisture ...........2000 cocccccs cosvcccse cessesees Leccecccecccees socesceccscccscncccsces 4.46 
Volatile matter.....cccscsccccecce ccscescsccccccesccccrcccccsccnseccsccesscsecscescccces 42.42 
Fixed carbon ..ccccccscscscccccccsccccccvccccscescce.coceccccccstccvcs coseseccccssecs - 48.84 
Ash .. ccccccccccccccscccccccccscsccs sesvcccecsccccccvcccccccccccccccsscsce soceseesescoses 4.28 

Total 02... ccccccccceccsscccccccccccssceccscces socecsccsccesce soneenses „ 100.00 
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These figures show a good coal. They are decidedly above the 
average for this seam. The coal has heavy cover, and quite a large 
areao f it is tributary to the mine. Like the Richards mine, it also lies _ 
bear the outer margin of the Kittanning horizon for this region. 

Near Burton’s Switch, and in connection with the mines now 
described, the following general section was obtained : 


Ft. In 
1. Buff limestone, Lower Freeport. 
2 Sandrock and shale ...........sccssssccrccscccccssscersscces sesscsccesesconees 50 
B. Coal No. 6 .........cccccscsseee coscnscer onansnnnnunennnannersonassnnsenanenenenn 8 
4. Fire-clay, white and sandy ..........cccccccscsccsescccscccccseccccesscsens 11 
5. Shale with a few ore balls ......c0..scscscevssceee ove aevcencccesccccsscees 28 
6. Coal No. 5, 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 2 in......secssnnennusnnusnnssnuonssunenenunee 8 
7. Interval, CoOnCealed.........ccssccssscscssccsssersacccccccseces sesccssescceese 61 
8 Putnam Hill limestone...... ....... leone sneossunnsnusensunsnenannsnneceen 4 
9. Limestone coal, Brookville (No. 4) ..... .ccocccccccccsercsccccsesccseses 5 
10. Fire-clay ............cccscccsesccccncccsscsoncscceccassceses sescsscssccesscesees . 4 
ll. Shale and sandstone ..........ccsccccsscscerecccsceee socccccscscscsccescsess 6 
18. Coal (No. 8b), Tionesta ............ccsccssccccccercccccscsccecccecscees seneas 1 4 
1B, Shale...........cccssccscccesssscvccccevesscrsscsssscsvescevescecccescesss. sssessees 28 
14. Limestone, Upper Mercer ..........csssssssscssecceses sonsenane essences „1 6 
15. Ooal No. 8a.......ccccscecesecscees Loossassnansnnresssanennnnnsenensucne aeeesee 1 
16. Limestone (7) .......ccccoscecsscssssccccscsconcecescncoscesesscscncesessesccscees 1 
17. Interval to bed of creek ............sscsecsscsseccccscccccocecsssescecsoesees 15 


There is one other important field of the Middle Kittanning seam 
(No. 6) in Stark county. It is in Osnaburg township. The coal has 
been worked here in numerous small mines for many years, and a large 
part of the supply of Canton has hitherto been obtained from this 
source. Since the building of the Connotton Valley Railway, two 
shipping banks have been opened near the village of Osnaburg, and are 
now in operation. The coal from this neighborhood has an excellent 
name. A small part of the seam is highiy valued as smith coal, and is 
often sold separately for this purpose at advanced price. In general, 
the product of these mines commands a higher price in the neighboring 
towns and villages than the other coals that the railroads supply. The 
seam is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and although the seam lies quite high, being 
624 feet above Lake Erie, a large acreage is to be found here. The 
average composition of the whole seam ie shown in the following 
analysis of the coal of the Osnaburg Coal Company : 
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Osnaburg coal ..........00scsces screenees Loonsasnoosssune sasceescsencecscees assess cesess Lord. 


MOisture...... ..cccccsssssssesscoe sececccoee cece sccscecscssscencsessevenscesseeceeers 4.07 
Volatile matter............cccccsscccscscce soccsescnces ssnonnnnnunssnnnsnsnrsonnanene 41.13 
Fixed carbon ......cccccccoes soscccscaccercccscescscscccsces svcreevescescccsce sence ses 49.50 
Ash ...ss. cocccccnccscsccce veccspecscecscnces scegseeescceees sonnanenn ceecescncesnonscccees 5.30 
Total .......cccccccessccesccccccsacscscovecs onnnnnnue coceessscesssocecess 100.00 

Sulphur ..... zu.zseosononesosnononnennnsnsnsnennunnnnnnnanes aennsnnnnesnnnnnee 2.67 


These figures show a close correspondence with those given for the 
same seam at North Industry, but they indicate a slightly lower quality. 
Such differences as these, however, can well enough be referred to the 
accidents of sampling, but the analysis given above can be taken as 
typical of the Middle Kittanning coal, from Stark county westward to 
the central portions of Perry county, where, as it will be remembered, 
the seam changes quite abruptly in chemical and physical character as 
well as in volume. The volatile matter slightly exceeds 40 per cent. ; 
the fixed carbon always falls below 50 per cent.; the ash runs low, 
while the sulphur always exceeds 2 per cent., often occurring in double 
this amount. 

This seam is also worked at many points in Paris township, holding 
its thickness and general characteristics. In Sandy township, and also 
in Rose and Brown townships of Carroll county, which adjoin it, and 
which, like it, are traversed by the Big Sandy Valley, the two Kittan- 
ning coals are everywhere present, the lower rising and falling in 
volume as usual, but the upper seam maintaining its remarkable steadi- 
ness. It is here known as the Four-foot seam or Upper seam, but it 
seldom rises much above 3 feet in thickness. The lower coal is com- 
monly counted stronger as a heating coal, but it runs higher in sulphur. 
A few points will be noted in and adjacent to the valley, where these 
seams are now worked, and where their characteristics may be learned. 

The Lower Kittanning coal has been worked for many years on 
the farm of W. Baum, in Sandy township, near the county line, about 
3 miles north and east of Waynesburg. The coal has always been more 
highly esteemed than that of other mines accessible, and consequently 
mining is continued in it, although at considerable disadvantage. The 
mine is located in a valley, and the coal has but very light cover. A 
large part of this consists of the ordinary valley deposits of sand and 
gravel. There is really no roof to the mine, except what the miner 
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carries in, The seam exceeds 4 feet in thickness, and has the structure 
indicated below. 


KAGURE KLIN 
STRUCTURE OF BAUMS COAL 
SANDY TOWNSHIP. 





‘The 12 inches of coal nearest the bottom is counted the best. 
Analysis shows that the high estimate placed on the seam is not without 
warrant. Its average composition is shown below: 


Baum’s coal, Sandy townshi, 
Moisture ...... 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 









Total 
Sulphur ..... 





These figures are exceptional, and show one of the best coals of 
the region, ‘There is not reason to expect a large acreage of this volume 
and quality. On adjoining farms the seam is found but 18 inches thick. 
Still other basins like it are sure to reward future exploration. 

The upper coal is well shown on the farm of Samuel Creighton, in 

township, 2 miles southeast from Magnolia. A mine is opened in 
ithere. Most of the openings in the neighborhood have been made on 
the dip of the coal, and so have shortly filled with water, and been 


16 G. 
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abandoned. This mine is opened against the dip, and though it lies so 
low that it has nothing to spare, it still drains itself. 


The structure of the coal is as follows: 


FIGURE XUN 


FETC TURE OF CREIGHTON COAL 
Bone Cam je 











. 16 to 18 
- to 2 


Coal, upper bench... 
Parting, sulphur band or clay ban: 


The thickness of the seam here is 3 feet strong. The coal has its 
usual good quality. 

The seam holds its way with even tenor as it is followed up the 
valley. Mining in it has nowhere been attempted, except in farmers’ 
banks, and they are everywhere, but the seam is certain to come into 
demand, and at no distant day. Its steadiness, its quality, and its 
nearness to the margin of the field, are all points in its favor, and 
furnish a basis for successful mining that will not long be disregarded. 
It lies low in the hills, and thus occupies a wide area. Thinner seams 
are already successfully mined in the large way in Ohio, and steadiness 
is coming to be recognized in its true place as a very important element 
in such enterprises. . 

The Kittanning clay, underlying the Lower Kittanning coal, ie an 
element of great value in the lower portion of the Big Sandy Valley, 
as will be shown elsewhere. 

This field has nothing to stimulate speculative enterprises, as none 
of its elements have any unusual volume or value, but a safe basis for 
a prudent and permanent business is certainly furnished by it. 

The Upper Freeport coal (No. 7 of Newberry in this field) has 
been named as one of the seams mined in Stark county. Its horizon is 
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one of great interest, but its contribution to the coal supply of the 
couraty is insignificant. Neither it nor the Lower Freeport seam has 
sny real value as a ooal horizon, though both have been found and 
worked in various localities. 

The Upper Freeport coal, it will be remembered, bears the famous 
Blackband ore of this portion of the State. These deposits will be 
described by themselves, and onlv the coal that underlies them will 
receive attention at this point. 

On the east side of Sandy township, near the county line, on David 
Stall’s farm, the Upper Freeport coal has been found and worked to a 
small extent. The seam was here 3 feetand more. It was overlain by 
& heavy mass of bituminous shales carrying considerable iron. The 
shales were mined as Blackband, and were calcined on the ground, but 
were not found rich enough in iron to pay for working, and consequently 
were never removed from the kilns. 

The same horizon is also reached on the east side of Osnaburg 
township, and also in Paris. Some extensive deposits of Blackband 
hawe been worked in the former. The coal has not been opened by 
itself in Osnaburg, but in Paris a few small banks have been worked at 
ome time or another.. None are now known to be in operation. 'The 
usual interval between the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6 of the Tus- 
carawas Valley) and the Upper Freeport coal (No. 6 of the Yellow 
Creek Valley) is .120 to 140 feet in this region. 

One other coal seam must be counted among the sources of supply 
of Stark county. It is a seam that is worked in scarcely any other 

portion of the State. It lies 10 to 15 feet above the Upper Mercer 
limestone, and 25 to 30 feet below the Putnam Hill limestone. It has 
been identified by its position with the Tionesta coal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Survey, The only portion of the county in which it is found of 
thickness sufficient to warrant working is in the southwestern corner of 
Pike township. The seam will be described among the Tuscarawas 
county coals, among which it is known as the Bolivar coal. 
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VI. COAL MINES OF CARROLL COUNTY. 
(See Sketch Map on page 65.) 


The coal seams of the Lower Measures, now worked in Carroll 
county, are the following: 


| No. 7 on the Tuscarawas 
Upper Freeport coal...........-sceeeee No. 6 on Yellow Creek and Beaver. 


Interval .......csseccassesssscsesece Danssaunene asonuonsuensnnnsnnssansnee 30 to 60 feet. 
No. 6a on the Tuscarawas, 

Lower Freeport COAL .. nccorccerecceseceeee No.5 on Yellow Creek, etc. 
Interval .......cscscccscscsacccscascencecssscsccssesstescascsscsssssosaes 70 to 100 feet. 

Middle Kittanning coal .............0.+-. no gon a Crook ete. 
Interval .......ccsccccosceccecscccecscccsnccccecessece seccssesccsesseeees 20 to 80 feet. 

. . No. 5 on the Tuscarawas, 
Lower Kittanning coal..............sse00 No. 8 on Yellow Creek, etc. 


The first of the list outweighs and overshadows all the rest so far 
that no great injustice would be done if all but this seam were omitted 
in our review. 

The coals of the valley of Big Sandy have already been described 
under the preceding section. It is here that the only field of the county 
is found in which the Kittanning coals have any value. The state- 
ments previously made express the facts as to the quantity, quality, and 
conditions of these seams throughout those portions of Rose and Brown 
townships that are traversed by the valley. The same seams can be 
followed under like conditions up the Connotton Valley, but they barely 
enter Carroll county above drainage. The facts in this connection have 
already been given on pages 77 and 78 of chapter I, and no further 
statements in regard to these seams are called for here. 

The Freeport horizon is co-extensive with the limits of the county. 
It lies high in the hills in Rose and Brown townships, and it is but 
occasionally reached, and then only in the deepest valleys, in Lee, 
Loudon and Perry townships, ia the southeastern corner of the county, 
but there is the best of reason for believing that it extends through all 
of this region, even where it does not come to light in the valleys. 
This reason is found in the fact that as soon as the proper level is 
reached by following downwards any of these valleys, the series 
promptly appears. The place of the Freeport Group is also deeply 
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covered in parts of Harrison, Washington and Center townships, but 
its horizon is reached in other portions of these townships. 

In Augusta, East and Fox townships there is a moderate develop- 
ment of the series, especially of the Upper Freeport coal. The coal as 
worked here is the extension of the Salineville field. It is on the edges 
of that basin, however, and is not only thinner than the coal of the Big 
Vein at Salineville, but it suffers much more frequent interruptions, 
long stretches of barren ground occurring between the small areas of 
productive coal. Only country banks are to be found throughout this 
portion of the county, except on the very eastern boundary of Fox, 
where the coal has been opened by the Salineville operators. It proved 
too thin for any large business here, scarcely exceeding 3 feet. 


Tue DELL Roy Coat FIELD. 


The one coal field of the county that has so far attained any im- 
portance as a mining center is that which is known as the Dell Roy or 
Sherrodsville field. It has recently been developed in connection with 
the building of the Connotton Valley Railroad, but at Leesburg, and 
also at Bowerston the same seam has long been worked to a considerable 
extent (see chapter I, pages 77-78-79). 

This field occupies the contiguous and connected portions of Center, 
Union, Monroe and Orange townships. It also extends into Monroe 
township of Harrison county. The coal seam on which its value 
depends is the Upper Freeport coal, and the field makes the second of 
the important basins of this seam so far found. The horizon of the 
Coal extends beyond the boundaries named, it is true, but on the northern 
‘2c western margins of this district in Brown and Rose townships, as 
alsc» in Sandy and Fairfield townships, of Tuscarawas county, its chief 
inte=rest and value are transferred to another element, viz., iron. It 
hexre supports the great Blackband deposits that have made the region 

ous. | 

The Dell Roy coal field may be counted as beginning in Center 

t®~enship, in the vicinity of Carrollton. One mile southwest of Carroll- 
‘ox a number of mines have long been in operation for the supply of 

© town and the adjoining country, They all lie a little above the 
Imadian Fork of Connotton or its several tributaries, 1 in the valleys of 
Which they are reached. Ä 
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Of these mines the Moody Bank is the largest and best known. 
The coal is 4% feet thick, and the quality is up to the usual standard of 
the seam. The structure is shown in the following cut, Fig. XLIV: 


FLGURE XL 


STRUCTURE OF MüoupyY's COAL. 
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An excellent section, embracing several other elements, is found at 
this point. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
White and blue shales, in railroad cut ...........sssccsccsccssccessccceccees 10 
Coal—Brush Creek, Salineville Strip Vein...........cssccssccceccccesese: - 0 6 
Fire-clay and shale ........... ..sssccsccssccvcceccevescevcssccccesccvcceces . 8 
Limestone and iron ore, in two bedß ..........cscscssscssssscsccccscvcsccscces 4 
Lower containing Cythere in beautiful condition. 
Shales ......cccccccceces sonunnnsnnsnennusensunssunsonsnecnsnnnsuunsncnnse sensanene 8 
Sandstone—Massive, Mahoning ........cccssccscsscescescsces cesccescees 21 
Shales ........cccccccccccccccscvcscccvccssscccssscvsceee scscssccscssescsccesees - 9 
Coal—U pper Freeport ........ poeccnscassesccsccnscsscescscscssscccnssaseecesccens 4} 
Fire-clay .....cccccsese sone. cosccceccs-secsccescccececcccccccscessccecscescces cae 4 
Limestone—U pper Freeport, with Spirorbis sensnnsnnnsnnnnnsnnnanonenenncnse 4 
Comcealed..........csccsocesrcccecece soccscececsces nennen scnsonnnnsensnnene 20 to 80 


Coal—Lower Freeport, found in well directly below the mine.... 2 2 


The coal in the Moody mine is fairly steady, but in several of the 
adjoining banks it has run down in thickness, or has in places entirely 
disappeared. On the Atwell farm, its limestone shows in full force, but 
the coal is altogether wanting, so far as investigation has gone. Clay 
veins are common throughout these mines, but are less detrimental to 
the coal than they usually are. 

Two miles below the Moody mine, Empire mine No. 1 on the Scott 


farm is reached. 
The mine was opened and equipped for a large business. The coal 


was struck 6 feet thick in the drift, and it maintained this volume with 
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perfect regularity and steadiness for more than a hundred yards, when 
it was quite abruptly reduced, running down as low as 2 feet. The 
circumstances attending the purchase of the coal of this farm illustrate 
the unsteadiness and uncertainty of the seam. After the entry was 
fairly begun by the owner of the land, Wm. L. Scott, Esq., and the 
coal was found of excellent thickness and quality, a company proposed 
to buy the coal on the farm, but desired permission to test it further by 
driving the entry forward for a week. Permission was granted, and 
the coal maintained its character in all particulars. At the expiration 
of the week, three days more were asked and granted for continuing 
the test, and still the coal held its own in every respect. A second 
extension even was granted, and as the coal was found in full volume, 
and of the best quality, the bargain was closed. Within 24 hours there- 
after the coal began to fail in the entry, and was soon reduced to 2 or 
3 feet. So numerous were the irregularities and failures of the seam 
on the property that the mine was soon abandoned, and it stands idle 
to-day. 

The Lower Freeport coal was found, 18 inches thick, 30 feet below 
the main seam in the excavations for the weigh-house. 

The Brush Creek seam is found on the same farm, and has been 
worked to a small extent. It shows the following structure: 


Black shale with thin plates of iron OTF@............ssccsssscscessscer cesses 2 ” 

Coal ........... sassceecsssenccosen sencceenseneesacesessescessoescestaceacs cesseeee m 0 4 
Soot band, thin. 

Coal ...cccsccscccese-cescscccsscccssensesececescccesceesccene cence nennen cones asseeueceas 2 2 
Clay parting...........ccsessoor ceccscccceccccsscsseccccscecssccessssssescoecons 01 

Coal ...sccccccccccccscrccccceccccccsssecssccescesces conse ansssanastanssnssunssenenerane -.0 6 


The appearance of the coal is good. The interval between the 
Upper Freeport coal and this seam is about 50 feet through this region. — 
It could not be measured at this particular point. 

The mines of Samuel Allen & Son, and ofthe New York and Ohio 
Coal Company (Empire No. 3) are next found to the right of the rail- 
road as we descend the Indian Fork of Connotton. The coal is here 
shown to good advantage. 

Analysis of the product of these two mines shows the following 
composition : 
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Dell Roy coal, Empire No. B........ scccccssossccsscscnccscccecseccccscccs senancnı Lord. 
MOiISture..........cccccccccscccsccevcscevccceccccocncscssecconccconcences sav evecescccese 4.20 
Volatile matter .......cccccce sesscccccscccccccovcecocveccovecsccoes eosessccocesccces 87.01 
Fixed carbon ........ccccccesscscscccscccersccccencesceces socecs cesses s000s ssecesces . 61.64 
ASD ........000 ccccsccscscascscecceeces soccecesceccccecsccecescecesscsesed cotececes cesees 7.16 
Total .......cccsccsccse coveccoscccecescccsescccececs socesceccnscsuecsececs 100.00 

Sulphur .........cscccssccccsscscccsensscssccasccscecsccsss scence vessessececsssenes 8.09 


Some of the coal produced is considerably better than these figures 
would indicate, but in all essential particulars the analysis is charac- 
teristic of the seam. The ash is a little in excess of much of the output. 

Clay veins make but little trouble with the seam at this point. 
The chief irregularity consists in what are termed horsebacks, which are 
due in all cases to a descent of the sandstone roof, by which the 
shales are first cut away, and after them the coal more or less seriously. 

One of the last-named mines, viz., Empire No. 3, encountered a 
descent of the sandstone in recent workings, which extended for 60 
yards, and which reduced the coal from 4 ft. 10 in. to 1 ft. 6 in., but 
the seam regained its full thickness beyond. This channel held a direction 
of 8. 15° E. Mr. Andrew Lee, Superintendent of the New York and 
Ohio Coal Company’s mines, has found this to be the general direction 
of the sandstone troughs wherever they occur in this part of the field. 

The coal of the Allen mine is one of the most regular and valuable 
bodies of the Dell Roy field. 

Around the village of Dell Roy the Upper Freeport seam has long 
been worked for local supply, and numerous drift entries still exist 
here. Just beyond the town, Russell and Wetzel have recently opened 
a small mine, in which the coal showed the following structure: 
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The coal was opened on the dip, and consequently the mine was 
troubled with water from the first. Water cannot be left in the clay 
floor of the coal without causing it to slack and throw the track, and 
interfere with the drainage. The bottom bench is generally counted 
the best portion of the seam, but there are no facts of analysis to 
esta blish this view. 

The same structure characterizes the seam in the Empire mine, 

No. 2, which has an expensive plant, one-half mile south of Dell Roy. 
A greater thickness of coal. than that last reported is, however, found 
at this mine. In the main entry a noble body of coal, fully 6 feet in 
thickness, is shown for a short distance, but there is also shown here 
ope of the rapid and disastrous reductions of the coal, which unfortu- 
nately constitute a characteristic feature of the seam in all its extent. 
The seam in this field always gives way in the upper benches when its 
thickness is suddenly reduced, the bottom bench seldom being at all 
affected. The average thickness of the coal in the Empire mine, No. 2, 
was 4 ft. 10 in. in the rooms where it was worked, but it is counted a 
b-feet seam. Horsebacks were so often met, and were of such large 
extent, that mining was suspended here for a time. It has, however, 
been resumed, and is to be carried forward on a large scale. 
The general structure of the seam is shown in the following figure: 


FIGURE XLVi 


STRUCTURE OF DELL ROY COAL, EMPIRE 
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The disappointment arising from the unsteadiness of the coal, when 
this Matter fact is first discovered by the operator, often leads to a 
temporary undervaluing of the seam, but the fact remains that in spite 
of its frequent “ wants,” the Upper Freeport coal is still one of the most 
valuable seams of the State. 
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The composition of the coal of mine No. 2 is shown in the following 
analyses: 























Dell Roy coal, Empire No. 2... .......cc.sscscsccscscece cases cccssecceccsccecesces Lord. 

8. 
MOisture .........c.ccccccccaccccccccesccccccccccccescccccscocscccccsccces 81 . 8.95 
Volatile matter........0.ccccscccccscccccccccccccesccccvccccceveccccecs 85.12 
Fixed carbon ..........0ccccsesscecce cvccsccccccccceccccececcsccccsees 52.67 
ABD. ..cccccce cccccccccceccccccccccccccsces coccecsccccces cesses cecccecccecs 8.26 

Total ........cccccecorecccccccccccecccccesccesccccsecees 100. 
Sulphur ......sccscccccccorsssscccvecssvcsercneccccscceccssss cosecs 1.62 


The first analysis is derived from the coal of the entire seam, as 
shown in a room. The second ıesult was got from sampling the loaded 
railroad cars. The third analysis was of a single block selected as the 
best of the seam (see page 148). 

Between Dell Roy and Sherrodsville there are numerous country 
banks, in all of which the coal is found in good quality and good thick- 
ness. Among them may be named the banks of Pearch, Tholy and 
Yant. All hold the seam in fair volume, but best of all, they indicate 
the wide extent of the general field. 

At Sherrodsville the seam is a little lighter in volume, but this loss 
is more than compensated in an increased steadiness, The coal runs 
about 4 feet in thickness. Its structure is shown in the following 
diagram : 
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The composition of Whe coal is indicated in the following analysis: 


Sherrodsville ooal.........0.ssccosscsccccceses wer ccccceccvece sescnccccccccesccccencccess Lord. 
Moistur® ......scccccesscccccsccce accccccscscccescccces coccccces Sanesecccenccccccccsess 4.20 
Volatile matter.......0...0.ceccescceccccecccces cocccccce cocsuccesess sevcetecsccsvecees 88.82 
Fixed carbon .. ........ccccscccccscccccccccccccccccscccnecs toecesccecosesscocscees ~ 62.58 
Ash ..ccccccccccccsece coscccccccccccccccccccccccccce sccccccecescccocecccccsccsscccscncaces 3% 
Total ........ccc-sscccctscccscccccecccccsscccvccccccccs cosccessovcccsccs 100.00 

Sulphur ...usssosenessonnuonnnunen sonnnnostnannessnansnsnnsnonsnnnsensannenesunse 1.92 


These results show an excellent coal, as far as chemical composition 
is concerned. 

In physical characters the coal agrees fully with the seam, as 
already described. It is a bright, clean, well-faced coal. The arrange- 
ment of the joints, as shown on page 144, causes it to mine in oblong 
blocks, the greatest length of which is generally about 2 feet, this fact 
being determined by the intersection of the end-joints or cutters, and 
the thickness of which varies from 8 to 10 inches. This structure is a 
marked characteristic of the seam. The coal is long grained, in one 
sense of this term. 

The coal is soft or tender, and makes a large amount of nut and 
slack in the processes of mining and transportation. Three grades are 
made and sold, viz., lump, nut and mixed. The nut coal includes all 
that passes through a screen, 1} inches between the bars, 9 to 11 feet in 
length, and set at an angle of 28°. The mixed coal is what passes over 
& screen with a mesh of § inch. When this grade has paid the expenses 
of handling, it has done about all that is expected of it. 

At Sherrodsville a little less than two-thirds of what is sent out in 
the bank cars (65 per cent.) is lump coal. The balance is thus divided, 
viz, 13 per cent. nut, and 22 per cent. mixed. The Dell Roy figures 
vary a little from this, this coal being a trifle harder, and only 28 per 
cent. going through the first screen. 

When the mixed coal is washed, it loses 5 per cent., and yields a 
good quality of pea coal. Experiments have been made in coking the 
washed product, which give good promise. 

The normal roof of the seam consists of 2 feet of “soapstone, ” or 
soft blue shale, over which a foot of dark slate occurs, and above this 
the Mahoning sandstone, generally in massive proportions, is found. 
This makes a troublesome, but scarcely a dangerous roof. In working 
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‘the coal the shale soon falls in the main entries, leaving the sandstone 
for the permanent roof. 

Rooms are generally worked 20 feet wide, and pillars are left 10 
feet thick. The aim of the system now in force in the mines is to bring 
all the coal back. 

The average daily output of a miner is 3 to 4 tons. The mines of 
the district have a large capacity, but they are now producing only 
15,000 to 20,000 tons per month. 

The coal maintains the traditions of the seam in being confined 
almost exclusively to the production of steam. It finds its chief market 
on the steamers of Lake Erie. 


Sherrodeville is the furthest point to the southward at which a 
shipping mine occurs in this seam, but the coal holds with good volume 
and full value as far south as Bowerston, at least, and the line of the 
Pan Handle Railway. At Leesburg there is a mine that has been 
worked for many years, and the coal furnished by it has an unusually 
good reputation through the surrounding country. There is no good 
ground for questioning the identity of the Leesburg and Sherrodsville 
coals. At Bowerston, also, the coal has long been worked. It is now 
mined on a small scale by James C. Messenger. The structure of the 
seam at this point is shown below, the coal having a thickness of 3 ft. 
4 in. to 3 ft. 6 in.: 


FLGUAE XLV 


STRUCTURE OF BOWERSTON COAL. 


Shales___ ___ 





Cool________ Bi 
el ———— N 


The seam can be traced westward along the line of the railroad 
with ease and certainty. At Wyandt’s Bank, and in that vicinity, 3 
miles west of Bowerston, it is shipped in the small way. Its structure 
here is shown in the following diagram : 
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FIGURE XUK | 
STRUCTURE OF WYANDT'S COAL. 
NEAR TUNNEL, 
Shales Blus_ 
Shales” Black... 





Followed a little further westward, it comes into the same section 
again with the Middle Kittanning coal, which is there known as the 
Dennison or Pike Run coal. Its place is more than one hundred feet 
above this last-named seam. : 

The seam is also found in fair development to the west of Sherrods- 
ville, on Thompson’s Run. It has long been worked here in farmers’ 
banks, 

The several diagrams given, illustrative of the structure of the 
sam, are seen to agree in general character, and they help to establish 
the fact that all the mines named belong to a common horizon. 

Returning to the Dell Roy field, a few statements are required as 
to the Lower Freeport coal. This is often a workable seam throughout 
this territory. Like the Upper Freeport coal it is unsteady, but it is 
found in a large number of the sections in which the former occurs. 
It does not rise beyond 3 feet in thickness, as a rule, and its quality is 
not equal to the upper coal. 

It has been opened in a small way on the C. Smith farm, a mile 
south of Dell Roy. The coal is here 4 feet in thickness. It has also 
been opened by Dr. Sherrod, just above Sherrodsville, where it lies 51 
feet below the Upper Freeport seam, and 12 feet above the level of 
Connotton Creek. Two feet of black shale immediately cover the seam. 
The coal is about 3 feet thick, and is underlain with a clay, carrying 
yellow nodules of worthless ore. The interval between the Freeport 
coal ir sometimes reduced to 27 feet. 

The southward dip of the series carries this seam below drainage 
soon after leaving this point, in ascending the Connotton Valley, but 
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there is no reason to doubt that it is the Lower Freeport coal which 
has furnished what basis there is for the traditions of an important coal 
seam at no great depth at Bowerston and in that vicinity. This is the 
seam that is reported in the recent drilling done for W. P. Penn, at 
Bowerston. The drillers testify to finding from 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
of coal about 70 feet below the Upper Freeport seam. Without calling 
in question their good faith, it seems safe to conclude that the interval 
is not as great as was reported, the measure being taken from the rope 
used in drilling, which is an unreliable mode of measurement at best. 
Furthermore, it is possible that the two feet or more of the black shale, 
that commonly overlies the Lower Freeport seam in this vicinity, may 
have been counted as coal. Such errors are known to be of common 
occurrence. Without discrediting these reports, therefore, and yet 
without accepting them as exact statements of the facts, it may be 
counted probable that a good seam of Lower Freeport coal, 3 feet or 
more in thickness, can be got by shatting between 50 and 60 feet below 
the Upper Freeport seam at Bowerston. It is well to remember in this 
connection that the Lower Freeport coal is the shaft seam of Steuben- 
ville, and that this last-named seam ought to be rising to day at just 
this point. There is no reason to believe from any of the facts relating 
to this seam in its nearest outcrops, that it anywhere acquires great 
volume, and the prevalent belief to that effect in this vicinity is to be 
referred to the exaggerations that fasten themselves so commonly and 
so persistently to the records of drill holes, and other lines of facte 
that are incapable of verification. 

The Brush Creek coal (Salineville Strip Vein) is fairly developed 
throughout this district. It is mined in the small way at many points, 
but it is nowhere shipped to the general market. 

Other well-known elements that belong to higher horizons are, of 
course, found in the highlands of the county. Two sections will be 
here reported to show the range of intervals that is to be expected i in this 
region. 

The first is found in what ir called the “ Backbone road” from 
Bowerston to Carrollton, where it leaves the valley of Connotton, half- 
way between Smith’s Mills and Sherrodsville. The lower intervals are 
normal here, but the upper ones are the shortest to be found in this 
district. The section is as follaws: 
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Ft. 
Pittsburgh limestone, containing Spirorbis ...............008 be cseececssceeees 15 
Red shale ....... eteeenes cesses cesses sssceeseeeconen succes scececseccosconcoseessessessecees ~ 20 
Baendy shales .............ccsscescccssessecscoeses saonsnensunsennnnnsnsnunsnansensennsnene: 45 
Coal blossom. : 
Shales .........cccccsccsccscssccccscsecsescscccsccccscccssssccecsssscseess dace seccsecescecees 25 
Crinoidal Limestone...............cccsscssscsscsscccsssssssscececcsceesccesssceees eeses 4 
Blue shale .... ........cr0.00. 
Brown shale ............. en sassasscesuecuuessssecessseenseceenseeen 124 
Black shale ............. nn nn 
Wark shale............000: 0000. 
Nodular OTe ..........ssccscsscsessccascessssceces soonnnnnunsnunnensusensssansassnnnnenanene 1 
BShalo .......esusononssrenssurssenonnnnesnnnnssnnnnnnnnnnensnennsnsshane snnansanonsnsnrnucns „5 
. Brush Creek coal, mimed..........cccccscccccececscsccecscccscccsssccececs ccccoscccecs 4 
Shale and not seen .......usssossesennssssnsaenonsnsonnensnnsnonnnens evecescs eenceces 30 
Mahoning sandstone, seen .... ......ccecesce sesannnunen cescescensescescoseseecs „ 10 
Shales ..........ccccccccrscccccescescccece sseesseeees IPPEFFPEEPFEFERFEFREFERREERERPRRPERRER 5 
Upper Freeport COB] .......esccscesscccsecesccscscnssssscsscscsscessenesones eeveeeese ~ 4 
fire-Clay .......ccscscccccccsccscccscccccores soccer ssesssceceescesees . 6 
“ limestone...... zueussosensnannnnnununansnnnnen nennen snnuensnnnenene 1 
Not seen ......00scscsccccces coscncssccscnce scence sseces sassecceenseressesccscsesenecescseus 40 
Black ahalo.............sccsscsscscossscssssccccescecsscnnsrsssescscsssscssossescescesees ses 2 
Lower Freeport coal .............csccccessccsessccecscsesssccssceseecescne nesses sscceees 3 
Fire-clay and nodular ore, and concealed.................000 Lenece resco rennen 12 


Level of Connotton Creek. 


. The chief anomaly is in the measurement of 124 feet between the 
Brush Creek coal and the Crinoidal limestone. This is nearly 75 feet 
short of what is expected and found between these elements elsewhere. 

The second section is found at and near Tunnel No. 10, on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad. It is as follows: 


Crinoidal limestone (coal blossom 44 feet below limestone).............. 5 
Shales and concealed ............ccsscsscosescccsscscsscnscssssscsesssossesseeees 120 
Conglomerate ore and limestone, Cambridge limestone horizon (?)... 10 
Concealed .........ssccsscscccscscocsoccsecsscessees sense ceecesesccsssonscssossesceees 40 
Thin-bedded sandstone ............cccsesecsssssccsccnsscesseececess cesses tescesseeess 25 
Brush Creek coal, bloaaom...........000:cesssscocsvscescserseccresscensosscseessacess — 
Fire-clay .........000 200000000 200200000 0nu0nnsnnnnnnennonnnnnsenanennannennernn sonses 2 
Brash Creek limestone..............cccsccsesesoonee secces sonsceucceeersesscessecssess l 
Shale .......ccccccccossvscrscncccccscccsecscsesssccccscsscaccsseeetacsessseseseseseneeees 80 
Sandstone ........00ssccccscccecsccescsscesseveceeeesecsesessasceeeessses cess Inensane sonen 20 
Shale .......cccccccssssccsrecccccccccscssoee aunsnnenssnnnsnansensnnssssnsnsnnnnennsene 20 
Upper Freeport coal, mined on Bell’s farm..........cccsesessessesee seseeaee 4 
“ CLAY ....rcccecsccnescccccccscscescnsc conse canes sossescnsvencessscencoe 8 

“ LimmestOme..........sccecesccsccescevcececeseces Lnannnunsensorennennen 1 
Concealed ...c.ccccsssssscceceens besecesvecscceecsccecttecesceeccccscesseses sesessseceseares 53 


Lower Freeport coal, formerly mined on Clark’s farm on railroad. 
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The normal measures reappear here, though the points at which 
the two sections are taken are but a few miles apart. A number of 
these last-mentioned facts belong to Monroe township, Harrison county. 

This brief review has been made to cover the present development 
of the Lower Coal Measures of Carroll county, including also the state- 
ments necessary as to the Brush Creek coal. , This does not include quite 
all the coal seams of the county, as one of the Barren Measure seams is 
worked to a small extent in several townships, but principally in Lee. 
It is known as the Harlem coal. It is found about 40 feet below the 
Crinoidal limestone. It is of good quality, but its small volume pre- 
cludes the present possibility of its being made a basis of large work. 
The Pittsburgh coal comes into the county, so far as known, only as a 
“blossom” on the highest hills. 


VII. COAL MINES OF TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


The type section.of Tuscarawas county is to be found in the actual 
sections already reported in Figures XIX and XX. All of the work- 
able coals of the county are shown here in their relations to each other. 

There are six separate and distinet seams of coal that are mined in 
the county, but there are only two that attain any considerable value as 
sources of fuel, and in fact a single seam far outweighs all the rest 
combined. | 

The seams that are mined in the county are the following, viz.: 


Upper Freeport coal. 
Lower Freeport coal. 
Middle Kittanning coal. 
Lower Kittanning coal. 
Brookville coal. 
Tionesta coal. 


Openings are frequently made to the Mercer coale, but these seams 
add little to the fuel supply of the few districts in which they are 
found, so far as is now known. | 

Of the coal seams that are worked, the Middle Kittanning (No. 6 
of Newberry). is by far the most important. The large mines of: the 
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county are all established in this seam. The Lower Kittanning coal 
(No. 5 of Newberry) is next in value. It is mined for the market in 
{wo townships, and is worked besides in numerous country banks. There 
are also important deposits of fire-clay and iron ore included in the 
Kittanning series, which are extensively worked within the county. 
Neither of the Freeport coals are shipped from within the county limits 
at the present time, though at several points each is found of mineable 
thickness. The Upper Freeport horizon holds, however, quite as con- 
spicuous a place, and quite as great economic value as the best develop- 
ment of its coal could give to it, for it is the famous blackband iron ore 
horizon of the county. 

In addition to the economic elements already noted, there are 
several salt wells in the county that derive their brine from the Berea 
Grit of the Sub-carboniferous formation, which is quite deeply buried 
here.. 

All of these elements, coal mines, ore beds and salt wells are 
indicated in the accompanying sketch map of the county. The most 
interesting feature of the map is the careful location of the blackband 
deposits of the county, as far as they are now known. 


THE Trionesta Coat (Coat No. 35). 


The coal seam identified as the Tionesta coal is confined in its 
valuable development to Lawrence, and possibly Franklin, Wayne and 
Sugar Creek townships. Even here it is of no great importance. 

The position of the seam is from 10 to 15 feet above the Upper 
Mercer limestone, and about 35 feet below the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Its place and relations are well shown in the Bolivar section, recorded 
on page 67. 

The coal maintains a good thickness through several square miles 
of territory to the west and south of Bolivar, and it is accordingly 
known as the Bolivar coal. It has been worked on a number of farms, 
viz., on the Belknap, Zutavern, and Baker farms. At present it is 
mined only on the last, and here in a small and inefficient way. The 
structure of the seam is shown in the subjoined diagram : 
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Tia u 
STRUCTURE OF TiC Nesra COAL, (30) 
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‘The volume of the coal is good, but its quality is poor, as indicated 
by the following analysis: 











Lord, 

2.94 
41.40 
42.94 
12.72 


100.00 
8.80 








‘The coal is short grained or curly. It is not easily mined, and the 
middle slate makes it very dirty. It is used only because of its accessi- 
bility, and it cannot hold its place where other coals compete on any- 
thing like equal terms. It is to be noted that the Baker bank is the 
only one in Northern Ohio in which this seam is at present worked. 
The seam is shown in many sections, but it attains its greatest thickness 


here. In Sugar Creek township it has been, mined in years past, but is 
20 longer worked. 


Tae Brooxvitte Coat (Coat No. 4 or NEWBERRY). 


The Brookville coal is worked at. several points in the county in 
Sonnection with its overlying limestone. The best development occurs 
in Dover township. The section found on the farm of William Swaby, 
in lot 30, has been already given (see Fig. XIX, B.). This seetion is 
Prodigal in the display of the mineral wealth that belongs to this por- 
ton of the series. It contains two coal seams, two limestones, two 
horizons of iron ore, and two of fire-clay, that are all worked at the 
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present time. In addition, there are minor deposits of ore and coal 
that are shown in the section. 

The Lower Mercer limestone is in strong force and of excellent 
character here. It measures 6 feet in thickness. It is mined quite 
largely for the Dover Furnace. The Gray or Putnam Hill limestone 
is 3 feet thick, and it also is of good quality, and is used for furnace 
flux. The coal which immediately underlies the limestone is better 
here than in most localities. It is 34 feet thick. It is divided into 
two equal benches by a clay parting, 6 inches in thickness. Contrary 
to what is found in Stark county, the bottom bench has the best reputa- 
tion, and is used as a blacksmithing coal. The clay that underlies it 
is also worked for the market, and the three elements combine to invest 
the horizon with conspicuous interest. The coal would not be largely 
worked by itself, as it would not be able to compete successfully with 
the Kittanning coals, with which the district is so well supplied, but 
coming, as it does, as a secondary product, it is furnished at low rates, 
though, of course, in but small quantity. The Brookville seam is also 
worked at a few other points in the township under the same general 


conditions. 
Tue Lower Kitrannina Coat (No. 5). 


This well-known and widely distributed seam (No. 5 of Newberry) 
occupies a considerable area in Tuscarawas county. Its most con- 
spicuous development is in Sandy township, in the northeastern corner 
of the county. It has been worked here for a number of years in con- 
nection with its underlying clay, on the large scale. The last-named 
element here assumes its highest quality, and gives the name by which 
the Kittanning clay is best known in Northern Ohio, viz., the Mineral 
Point clay. The horizon of the coal is still further marked by the 
occurrence of a valuable bed of kidney ore that lies in the shales above 
the coal. The ore has been worked extensively for the Massillon and 
Canal Dover furnaces under the name of Shell ore. This stratum 
belongs rather with the small seam of coal, “the 18-inch vein,” that 
lies 15 to 18 feet above the Lower Kittanning seam, but it is commonly 
associated with the latter. 

The coal seam under consideration is worked in almost all portions 
of the township, but it is only at Mineral Point and in its immediate 
vicinity that facilities exist for shipping. The only mines of the town- 
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ship deserving of the name in this seam are the two mines, operated by 
C. E. Holden, at Mineral Point, the Welsh mine, the Tunnel mine, and 
the lately opened Wolf mine. 

The country hanks are numerous. The following list includes 
most of them : 










|. E. 4, lot 16. 
Lot 18. 


The coal ranges from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft., holding a thickness of 3 
to 4feet through a considerable area. Its structure at Mineral Point 


FAGURE Li 
SECTION SHOWING LOWER KITTANNING 
COAL AND CLAY AT MINERAL POINT. 
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is shown in the preceding diagram. The divisions of the clay that 
underlies the coal, and which far exceeds the latter in value, are also 
indicated. | 

The composition of the coal can be learned from the following 
analyses of Professor Lord: 


No.1. Holden’s new mine, at Mineral Point. 
No.2. Tuscarawas Coal and Iron Company, tunnel mine. 


No. 2. 





8.35 
42.14 
48.78 
10.78 

100.00 























> 
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The coal has a bright resinous luster, and well defined joints or 
cleavage planes. It mines fairly large, but it is tender and does not 


bear handling well. The lower and permanent parting is a pyritous 


slate. There is also visible pyrites distributed through the seam, often 
in large amount. 

The floor of the coal, as shown in the foregoing figure, consists of 
5 feet of plastic clay, below which the valuable deposit of the hard or 
flint clay is reached. This upper clay makes great trouble in mining 
on account of its expansion in the process of slacking. It more than 
doubles its volume as it slacks, and thus necessitates a great amount of 
work in keeping entries open. Sometimes the floors of the entries need 
to be cut down many times before they are given up. When any worked 
portions of the mine are left for a few months, they are practically 
closed by this rise of the floor. 

The roof of the coal generally consists of shales, the entire interval 
between this seam and the Middle Kittanning that overlies it generally 
having this constitution. It gives way easily, and needs constant watch- 
fulness and care. 

The accidents of the seam in this district affect the mining of it 
almost as much as its essential characteristics. There is no known por- 
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tion of the coal field of Ohio where there has been a tithe of the dis- 
turbance that occurs in the vicinity of Mineral Point. The disturbance 
is shown in its most marked phases in a cut of the Valley Railway, a 
mile above Mineral Point. The rocks of the Kittanning Group, and a 
part of the Freeport Group are here found in a synclinal fold, the 
structure of which is complex. There is a northwesterly dip of 60° to 
75° in part of the series. The Lower Freeport coal and limestone are 
shown in the railroad cut, as well as the Middle Kittanning, No. 6, the 
former being 18 inches thick. The Upper Freeport coal does not 
appear, but a coarse sandstone, apparently the Mahoning, is shown in 
the upper portion of the section, lying horizontal and unconformable 
on the edges of the upturned series. This fact fixes the date of the 
disturbance, if the reference of the sandstone is correct. In any case 
it brings out clearly the fact, not hitherto recognized in Ohio geology, 
that a considerable disturbance occurred near the end of the Lower 
Coal Measure period in this portion of the State. 

The results of this movement affect quite seriously all mining opera- 
tions in this field. The disturbance is shown in Holden’s old mine, at 
Mineral Point, in “clay veins”? without number, in rolls and breaks in 
the coal, and sometimes in a doubling of the coal seam for a short 
distance. The coal has been found to rise at an angle of 45° in the 
mine, and to pitch downwards after a short distance at an equal angle. 
In short, there is not another mine in the State that makes any near 
approach to such irregularity as is shown here. The seam throughout 
this field is more or less involved, but the trouble seems to have 
culminated in the vicinity of Mineral Point. 

The seam is not opened in Lawrence township to any extent, but 
there is proof of its presence there at some points in fair development. 
Its horizon is reached in Fairfield in several of the valleys, but the coal 
has not been reported here. In Dover townsl.ip it is again quite largely 
worked, and the characteristics already given for the seam will apply 
without change to this locality. It is cut by many “clay veins,” and 
every mine in it meets with more or less trouble, but still it is a basis 
for quite extensive work. The largest amount of coal has been taken 
from what is known as the Bodey or Wilhelmi Bank, opposite Canal 
Dover. The structure of the seam is shown in the accompanying figure. 
The deposit of pyritous slate represented in it is abnormal, and is only 
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found in one or two portions of the mine. In Jefferson township there 
are one or two small banks opened in the seam. 


FIGURE UM 
STRUCTURE OF BODEYSCOAL, CANAL DOVER. 
Rook S Shale ee eee ee —_— 
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Goal. 2 

The “clay veins” or “clay slips,” as they are sometimes called, 
above referred to, constitute the most serious difficulty in the miner’s. 
work in this bank. When he fires a shot at night, he is never certain 
that a half foot or more of clay will not be disclosed between him and 
his next day’s work. The Bodey coal ranges from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 
5 in. in thickness. Its quality is as good as is anywhere found in this 
seam. 

John Hinkle mines the same seam in the same neighborhood. 
His coal averages 3 ft. 4in. The coal of both banks is used for 
domestic supply in Canal Dover, for steam in the mills and factories of 
the town, and for salt boiling. It is also mined in the township by 
Henry Vogt, F. Lind, and Wm. Swaby. Lind’s mine takes both clay 
and coal, and the Swaby farm yields a greater variety of minerals than 
any other one tract in the county. 

This seam has assumed but little importance so far in any other 
portions of the county. It is often wanting in the scale, particularly 
in the western townships, and when present it is generally too thin to 
be worked to advantage. In York township a fine body of coal is 
probably to be referred to it, viz., the mine worked by Nicholas Winkler. 
This coal is 5 feet thick, has a waxy, resinous luster, and burns with a 
white ash. It is shipped to a small extent on the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railroad. It has an excellent name in the neighborhoods where 
it is known. 


THe MIppDLE Kirrannina Coat (No. 6). 


The seam now to be treated, so largely preponderates in the coal 
production of Tuscarawas county that, aside from the mines already 
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described, but little injustice would be done if the entire production 
were referred to it. It is mined in every township of the county but 
one, viz. Perry, and it is quite probable that it underlies this town to 
s greater or less extent. It is or has been mined on the large scale in 
Goshen, Warwick, Mill and Union. In the Pike Run district of 
Goshen township, it supports two of the largest mines of the State. In 
Sandy, Dover, Fairfield, Salem and Oxford townships, though not 
worked in mines of great individual importance, the aggregate produc- 
tion of the seam is considerable. In the remaining townships it is 
almost the sole fuel supply of the people. 


In Wayne, Franklin and Lawrence townships it occupies but little 
territory, as it lies high in the caps of their southern hills. Here, also, the 
seam shows the smallest volume. It does not generally exceed 3 feet in 
thickness in these towns, and the same measure is found in a large part 
of Dover. Indeed in most of the townships there are considerable 
areas in which it is a three-feet seam, though it often gains a few inches 
on this measure. It attains its maximum in Goshen, Warwick, Mill 
and Union, ranging here from 33 to 5 feet in thickness, and the quality 
is also highest here. 


The remarkable persistency and steadiness of the seam is nowhere 
better shown than in this county. 


It has also as wide an outcrop here as in any other portion of the 
field, the proved breadth of the coal swamp being nearly 25 miles, 
ineasured from the western outcrop, southeastward on the line of dip. 

The following sections and statements show the structure and gen- 
eral condition of the coal in a number of the townships of the county. 
The sections were taken from the worked mines and banks, and they 
naturally exhibit, therefore, the best development of the seam, as thus 
far found. 


In Sandy township this coal is worked by J. A. Saxton, near 
Sandyville, the seam being 42 inches thick. John Black works it on 
his farm where it is 4 feet thick. It is also worked on Wm. Rice’s 
farm, on section 13, where it is 42 inches thick. The Zoar Community 
has one mine in this seam, the thickness being 8 feet. u 

In Dover township the coal is worked in a small way by the 
following parties, viz. : 
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D. Knisely, Kurtz and Weber, 


F. Rosenberg, Harvey Gibbe, 

Jas. Harper, A. Snyder, 

P. Stockdale, Isaac Crisman, 

8. Rhinehart, D. G. Hill & Co., Dover Salt Well. 
Geo. Weber, 


The coal is 4 feet thick near the river, but runs down in thickness 
as it is followed northward. Geo. Weber’s coal is 32 inches thick. 
Kurtz and Weber have 36 inches. The lowest thickness of the other 
banks is 42 inches. The average is 46 inches. Several banks carry 
4 feet quite regularly. 

The structure of Jas. Harper’s coal is shown in the following 
diagram : 


FIGURE wilt 
HARPER’S COAL, DOVER. TOWNSHIP, 
Root Shala-_____________ — 






Top CooA___________ 
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In Fairfield township there has been a large amount of coal mined 
for the salt works that have been established here many years. There 
are aleo several banks that have long been the reliance of the country 
about them. 

The following persons are now mining this seam, viz. : 





Inches. 


Joseph Koller ...............sssssnsssssnunuonnansssonnsnnnen Section 9—Coal, 48 to 60 
Furney and Cullins...........ccccccccccccccsscsecscec ceases “ 2 “ 48 
Thomas Scott .......ccccccscsesesccces sovssccccssescss scares «u “48 
Peter Koller ............sccccccsssesccsceescecscecccscssssoecs “ 12 1." 48 
J. T. Kennedy .........asussossonsenannanesonunnnnnnenonsnnenn “ 1 "48 
Henry Walllick..........cccscccscescscseccesccees sesscessens Lot 10 “ 45 
Isaiah Christ.......ccccssesseccceccssccscstoceesssecsesssosces “15 “ 48 
Mrs. WaAltzZ......c..scccescccccccccecccecsccsce soeceesne sonne cee «= ll 2B CS 48 


The structure of the ‘seam on Henry Wallick’s farm is shown in 
the appended figure: 
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Rock setzen au Train IRE! ELD 








Goshen township not only far outranks the other townships of the 
county, taken separately, in the production of coal, but it produces, in 
fact, very much more than all the rest combined. It is the only town- 
ship in which any large shipping mines at present exist. The seam 
averages, throughout this district, 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness. It reaches 
its maximum of 5 feet in many instances. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the following analyses : 


No.1. Pike Run mine, No. 1........cccccsccceccsssccsccssccsscccesccscoscvecsess Lord, 
No.2. Pike Run mine, No. 2, or Brock Hill mine.............0.sssecseeess “ 


ALTITETTET KULT ERKTEII ETIKETTE TITELSEITE STIER UT TER TI TEREEIIEN EIER III 








These results are believed to fairly represent the seam throughout 
this district. In fact they are applicable to it throughout Eastern Ohio. 

In physical characters the coal has much to recommend it. It has 
a fair degree of strength, being intermediate in this respect between the 
Maillon coal to the north, and the Cambridge coal to the south of it. 
It is rather hard to cut or undermine, and does not “shoot” to as much 
advantage as many coals. To blast it, there is required from 3 to 5 cents 
worth of powder per ton. It does not admit of being ‘shot off the solid,” 
but must be undermined and “sheared” with proper care. The miner’s 
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average output is 3 tons or possibly 34 tons of clean coal. The screens 
in use are mainly 1} inches in the mesh. The nut and slack are gen- 
erally run together, making a merchantable product, in demand for 
steam purposes. 

Royalty is generally paid on clean coal, and the usual rate is 1 
cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

The round or lump coal is much valued for domestic uses in the 
county, but when compared with Massillon coal it is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage. Consequently when the coal reaches the lake markets it 
is mainly confined in its uses to steam production. It is a favorite fuel 
on lake steamers, and is widely used for locomotives. 

The seam is in reality a three-benched coal, but it is often worked 
in such a way as to show only one main and regular parting. 

The uppermost bench is an impure and slaty coal, that is locally 
known by the name of cash. This cash is generally left in the mine to 
form the roof, unless it is taken down in the main entries to give height. 
It gives a safe and permanent roof. Above the cash, which ranges 
from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, there are several feet of shale that 
slacks, upon the access of the air, and comes down in a dangerous way. 
In these roof shales are many large calcareous nodules or concretions, 
filled with beautifully preserved Coal Measure fossils. The shells of 
Producta are especially numerous and fine. These concretions will 
doubtless yield hydraulic cement when properly treated, as is inferred 
from their compusition, but the number brought out may not be large 
enough to lend any value to the fact. 

The floor of the coal is a soft clay. No rock intervenes between 
this seam and the next coal below, as a general rule. This fact 
necessitates the leaving of large pillars, which are from 21 to 25 feet in 
width. Rooms are generally worked 25 feet wide. The pillars are 
“ gripped ” at the entrance of the rooms, to confer additional strength. 

The main parting of the worked portion of the seam is sometimes 
not more than 6 inches from the bottom, and sometimes it is as much 
as 21 inches. It is a sulphurous slate, and is known everywhere as the 
“copperas band.” It finds market in Cleveland for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, and considerable quantities of it are shipped for this 
purpose. Other partings and slates are found in different mines or in 
different portions of the same mine, and masses of pyrites frequently 
occur. 
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The structure of the seam is further shown in the appended 
diagrams. The facts reyresented in these sections are drawn from 
different mines, but each mine will perhaps furnish examples of all the 
variations included in the diagrams, and more. The chief centers of 
production are represented here. 


FIGURE LY: 
GOAL AT GOSHEN COAL COS MINE 





The Goshen Coal Company, A. W. Brown, Superintendent, ships 
coal by the Tuscarawas Valley Railway, and also by the canal. The 
mine is located under the well-known Goshen Ridge. It employs 60 
or more miners, and has a present capacity of 150 tons daily. Its coal 
is extremely regular, the only interruption being found in small rolls in 
the floor. 

The same statements apply to the Goshen Ridge mine, of Mathius, 
McFarland & Co., which employs 30 men, and ships coal by canal only. 

The coal of W. B. Rennie’s mine has the structure indicated in 
the next diagram : 


WIGVURE Lt 


W.BRENNIE’S COAL NEW PHILADELPHIA 





The coal in this mine shows considerable “ white cap” or encrusting 
calcite in the seams. This factor is thought to make the coal break 
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fine when blasted, and consequently the miners dislike to meet it in 
their workings. The coal of this mine is shipped by canal, exclusively, 
to the Cleveland market. The front hills are largely worked out under 
the ridge, and long underground hauls are necessary. 

The Pike Run mines Nos. 1 and 2, the latter of which is also 
known as the Brock Hill mine, are by far the largest of the county. 

The structure of their coal is indicated in the following figure, with 
the qualifications already made: 


FACURE WU 


STRUCTURE OF COAL AT PIKE RUN MINES 
“Cask __.-.-.------- —— EEE 6” 
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These mines belong to the Tuscarawas Valley Coal Company, 
O. Young, Manager, Elyria, Ohio. They employ 225 men, and are 
shipping from 400 to 600 tons daily. The coal, like that of the last- 
named mine, is coated to quite an extent with calcite capping. The 
mines of this company are in excellent order. Ventilation is secured 
through a Champion fan, and the air is said to be as good as in any 
mine of the State. 

There are in addition several other mines in the township, as the 
Walton Ridge mine, the Goshen Salt Well mine, the Groff mine, the 
Jones mine, and other smaller banks, but the statements already made 
cover fairly well the whole ground. 

The coal of Warwick, Mill and Union townships deserves to be 
treated in the same conneetion with the Goshen coal, as all constitute 
but a single field. Mining has been extensively carried on in all these 
townships, along the lines of the railroads and canal, in past years, and 
the front hills are in many cases worked out. There still remain large 
areas of excellent coal lands, but a little less accessible than those por- 
tions already used. It is probable that the finest body of coal not yet 
reached in this district is to be found in Union township. 
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In York township there is one small shipping mine, and a large 
number of country banks now open in the Middle Kittanning seam 
(No. 6). The shipping mine is owned by H. Andermann, and leased 
to J. L. Edwards & Co., who furnish all the coal used in the Dover 
Rolling-mill. A small amount is also sold to outside parties. A 
question exists as to the reference of this coal. It may be the Lower 
Kittanning seam. The coal is in good condition here. It is 4 feet 
thick, mines large, is clean and bright, and has no more than the usual 
proportion of sulphur. The sulphur band is constant throughout the 
district, and occasionally an extra parting occurs. The coal of this 
mine)burns with a white ash, but elsewhere the seam almost invariably 
leaves a purple ash. 

The structure of the seam in the township is fairly shown in the 


accompanying diagram : 


FIGURE LVA 
SECTION OF GMATHIUS? COAL. 





Us. 


The fecountry mines that were noted in the township are the 
following : 


Inches, 
Adam Limbaugh........c.ccccce Section 5—Coal, 28—Large amount of pyrite present. 
Bolomon Beaver... “ 6 ‘8 
W. Wollf ........s0scsssscecsccccees “ 4  82-Quality good. 
8, W. Myler.......cccccccesseeee ~ “ 8 “ 42—Good. 
George W. Matthias......... „ Lot12 ‘“ 48—Good. _ (tanning. 
Frederick Keizer...... ........ Section24 “ 658-60—This may befthe Lower Kit- 
Susan Barkholder............ „ Lots “ © 
Phillip Hermann............... “38 “ 62 
Franz Ankeney ............00. ~ “~ §&§ “ 48 
Jacob Kohler ..........s.csee0 ~ “10 “ 5&0 
Wan. Gry......ccscccsccccccecees Section17 “ 48 
A. Fox ..ccccccscscccsccsccecceess ~ “ 146 “ 42 
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In Jefferson township but very little coal is mined, but the tw 
Kittanning seams are in the main persistent. The middle seam (No. 
seldom fails, and it is worked in a few winter mines. The followiı 
list includes most of them: 


Inches. 
Wm. Angel.............0 csccessccescnsccsccecsscsrsnscesssscesscsecescs Section: 11—Coal, 40 
Eva Wolf ......ccccccccccescccccscenscscscecs toscccecs tacos ccccssccsceces Lot 15 “« 36 
John Baker.........cccccssccsccsscecccscececs sccscecscececseses secees Phillipsburg “ 36 
Alexander Fenton ........cccsccccccsscccscccsssacces. cecccceserececes Section 25 
Abraham LorenZ.....cccsseccscccccccccccsceccccccscscccccceccasercoeccs “ 25 
Michael Wherly ............scscscses sescosce sonccscsssccscecsccecsesses cossececers - Coal, 86 
Mrs. OeBel.........000.scccccevsceccccssccecccecccsccesevecssccccsccoscscees Lot 36 “ 80 
David Bacher.........csscoscssccsceee ee seceee secceesccececcscscececscess “ 18 


All of these are red-ash coals of fair quality. The coals of t 
Kittanning horizon hold very close to the level of Stone Creek Valle 
which is the railroad grade, through the part of the township travers 
by it. 

Salem township furnishes some of the most interesting and ii 
portant geological sections of the county. It is traversed by the Tt 
carawas Valley, which is carried below the Kittanning horizon, a 
the highest beds of which reach to the Barren Measures. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is found here with its usual steadin 
‘and constancy. It runs from 2 to 4 feet in thickness, as in the tow 
ships already traversed, and is the almost universal reliance of t 
community for the supply of fuel. It is or has been worked on alm 
every farm. The following named persons supply a little more cı 
than their neighbors, but there is not a shipping bank in the townshi 


Adam Stocker ......... Section 11 ...........ccsscsssscsccscsscessossccerees Coal, 24 in. thick 
Adam Kail .............. 8. W. 4, section 10...........scsccscsesccssscesens “<< 3 “ 
Conrad Stocker........ Lot 16, Salem Tract .........csccsccsscsssees ~ “ 23 & 
Richard Stocker ...... 1 mile N. E. from Pt. Washington......... “ 8 “ 
Alvin Brough......... „Lot 11, Salem Tract ......... scccscssscscsccsceces “ 8 *¢ 
Enoch Wolf ............ Wolf Station ........cccorsssscccscssssesccscsvees “« 8s * 
N. Bremer... Bection 18 .........ccccccccccsssecvccsescccscscceses “ 8 * 
Phillip Arth............ Bection 8 ..... ..ccccccccccccsccccscsscccccscscscees “ 86 * 
David Rumbaugh.....On canal, 2 miles from Pt. Washington. “ 88 “* 
Andrew Stocker ...... Lot 28, Salem Tract ..........cccccscssesceees ~ §“§ 42 —“ 


This list might be much extended, but the range of the coal 
well enough shown in these figures. The coal is universally a red-s 
coal. It agrees entirely with the descriptions already given of | 
seam. 
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The Lower Kittanning coal is not found in the township, so far as 
known, but both the Freeport coals occur, as will presently be shown. 
The appended diagram represents the structure of the seam in its 


more moderate development : 
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The same conditions prevail in all essential respects in Clay town- 
ship. The Putnam Hill limestone makes the lowest important stratum 
of the township. The fuel supply is mainly furnished by the same 
persistent seam that we are now tollowing. At one or two points, how- 
ever, the coal is characterized by some features that have not been 
before reported. 

The following skeleton section illustrates the leading facts,in the 
geology of the township: 


Brash Oreek coal, blossom ............c..ssecceececccccceee (No. 7a.) 
Interval .......sscoscscsscsssccccccccessscssscccccccececoees 50 feet. 

Upper Freeport coal..............ccccccsccccessssccsccecseees 2 feet thick (No.7). 

Upper Freeport clay. 
Interval, from coal to Coal .........ccccccccssecsseees 120 feet. 

Middle Kittanning coal ............ssccssccecsssssccecceseees 4 feet thick (No. 6). 
Interval ..........cccccccsscscscecsccccossccnssesccceeceses „ 68 feet. 

Putnam Hill limestone ..........csccesscsecescesseneesees . 8 feet. 


Brookville Coal..........0.scesecsssccscccsscecececcscesccccces „ 14 feet (No. 4). 


At the bend of the canal, near lock 17, the following short but 
interesting section is well exposed : 


18 G. 
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Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. Reet 
Shale ......ccrcccossoveccscrsccscsscevescccssccscscsscescasssssescesees IPPFFFFFFRPFRPRPER 10 

Middle Kittanning Coal)|..........scccccse soscsccsccccscscscscsscscscasces nennen sonen . 8 
Interval .......0.sssecccesceccccsscccccscccscecsnencsscccee scncessecccscecececosesesceees 20 

Lower Kittamning Coal ..............csccscsecs soccscecs scccsscccsesnscesesesscscsssceces 2 
Interval .....cccsssocscscscsssesccscscccccscececcescsces sscscseessecescsesesaceceesocces 45 

Putnam Hill or Gray limestone. ..........ccsccscossccccrccecccccvcvccccscesccscceces 2 

Brookville coal, thin. 

Fire-clay. 


Heavy sandstone. 


On the farm of Esq. L. S. Winsch, at Gnadenhiitten, a secti: 
including the coal now to be considered, is found. It is as follows: 


_ Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. nm 
Fossiliferous black ehale ..........ccccccsssssscsscsssscccscsees ansenesennenunnnne 1 
Blue shale or soapstone ..........ccsscccsccscsscescescccscessecsscsssccssseceees .. 8 
“Cash” or bone coal......... \össnsnennensennsnnsnnenssnnsnennenssnnsnssennsensnene 8 
Coal, middle or main bench........esossesosssonsnunsannnsensnsennsnnsnnenenne ~ 2 6 
“Copperas band ””.........cccccscssesccccsrsscceccsesscsccensscoensecass cases nnnene 1 
Coal, lower bench ...........scsesccsescccsccccscscoscccscessccscscssscesessescocees 1 8 
Fire-clay. 


The structure of this coal is represented in figure LX: 


FIEVURE UX 


WINSCH?S COAL NEAR GNADENHUTTEN,. 
Sandeton ee FO Fes cee 


Blue forsiliierons shale, 15.55 


Bou Camel Cool... 
Top Bench... 





There are several banks in the southern part of the townsh 
about one mile north of the little village of Gilmore, that supply t 
immediate neighborhood. They are the Cochran bank, the Par! 
bank, and the Gilmore bank. The coal as worked here is rather th 
viz., 32 inches, and lies very near the drainage level, but it is hard a 
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black, and it lacks the pyrite seam that has been so constantly reported 
hitherto. But 2 or 3 feet below it another coal seam occurs. This 
lower seam is one foot or one and a half feet thick. At times the inter- 
vening clay thins out, and then we find nearly 5 feet of coal with only 
athinclay parting. Formerly only this lower bench was worked. It 
was of poor quality, and it had a clay roof, which was troublesome, but 
convenience led to its being worked in the small way. But the falling 
inof the clay roof showed finally the larger and better seam above, 
and this only is taken now. The case is instructive. It shows the 
parting of the seam, which has been found to run steady over hundreds 
of square miles from one to three inches, suddenly expanding to as 
many feet, and then in places shrinking again to the normal measure. 
This line of facts will be found interesting in connection with others of 
the same general character that have been found elsewhere in this seam, 
and to which attention will be subsequently directed. It is unnecessary 
to name the many small banks from which the coal of this universal seam 
has been taken out within the township. It never misses its horizon, and 
is fairly mineable on every farm in which this horizon is reached, so far 
as known. 

In Oxford and Washington townships we are reaching the line at 
which the Middle Kittanning seam falls below drainage. It is exposed 
in only the northwestern corner of Washington, in the valley of Dun- 
laps Creek. From this small district all of the coal of the township 
is derived. Five country banks cover the chief production. They 
belong to the parties named below: 


Daniel Kees.......scsccscscsscssscesssscecsscscscecccssscssssssssssscnscsscces eescecess Lot 29 
Jesse Blair......... ceccccssssscsvccscscscnsccssesesecsscnsesscsccssesssseeces seseeeces “2 
John Fivecoats .......csccsscccscscsscsccentecssscs coscsssesececsccesevscsceceecceces “ 17 
Josiah Murphy .......cssscsesscesscssccccccssccccscssccssccccssesccesaeassessseses ee “1 
George Stoner .......cccccccscsscccscccnvsecece: sesseecerecssvcesceecesveceeones cenees “88 


In all these cases the coal lies very low in the valley, having no 
more than the necessary height for convenient handling. At the Kees 
bank the “cash” has turned into a slaty cannel coal. It comes down 
easily and furnishes working height in entries and rooms. The coal is 
soft to mine, and is in good repute. Its structure is shown in the 
accompanying diagram : 
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FAGURE Git 
SECTION OF DANIEL KEES? COAL 
Soapstone Roof - ------._-_ === 






Commnel Coal oc C as. a 
N 
Soft Fire-day ee N N 


At John Fivecoat’s bank we find the seam somewhat thicker. 
structure is as follows: 


Inches. 
Slate. 
Coal, upper bench ..............cscccsccasscecnscessccsccsonsccsscoes secees concsescosacess 29 
Olay or Copperas parting .......c.cccccesscsscses sovssces sncscccce cesses scssocees 1 
Coal, lower Dench ............csssscsccsssscsscnccsccsscescecesssscsscescocscecesscsseees 15 
Clay. 


This mine produces much more than any other mine in the tor 
ship. It is credited with 20,000 bushels annually. The Murphy bs 
is of the same general character. A section of the coal is shown belc 


FIGURE Uri 
MURPHY’S COAL,WASHINGTON TWP. 
Slote....-...---.---__-.-.4 





Belle 2-2 | 


In the Tuscarawas Valley, at New Comerstown, Oxford townshi 
we find excellent sections illustrating the general geology of the distri: 

At the iron bridge, just south of New Comerstown, there is a sa 
tion of the Lower Mercer horizon of unsurpassed clearness. It is 
follows: : 
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Ft. In. 

Seandstone. 
Shhale with ore nodules...........ccccsesscscsccccscsee sececsccesscccccscscecceoss 4 
Block OFC .....ccccccscccceccccscssecccsseesevccecensscvcscsccessossesecesescessecsconse 8 
*4 Cone im CONE” .......csccccescvsecccsscccsaccscses seceesssccssseccccecesccsce scence 2 
Lower Mercer limestone ........0.csssssesscccccsccccccccceccsssceccscsccssccecss 10 
Lower Mercer coal.. ......ccccsccsssssccccscsescsesecssccscccses cncccescecesevcess 4 
Fire-clay. 

Shale, with balls of ore at bottom.................004 seca ceceneconccesssees 1 8 

Shaly sandstone .........sscsssssescssses sssvccsscscccscececcccccccescsccecsescocese 8 2 

Concealed ........ccccccccsccccccscccces concent ccvcvccsccccssccesacccesosscsovecsseceass 1 4 

Level of low water in river.....cscsccccssscsscsccccsccccesccccesscecsss soscesces 8 


TLEURE EXE 


SECTION AT IRON BRIDGE NEWCOMERST DWN 







Block Ore - EDIT 


Lower Mercer Limestone ------ - “SS eee 
wowet ercer Goal ------------- 5 : 
h ove noduleeileger of oreatlattony/ va 
Sh 6 =n | nm en m m a an en nen att 4“ 
Vet erw wn nw anne ie we me we mund KA 


Another section is found near Suydam’s lock that includes more 
elements. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6)......cccsssecssscccssescsssscecsecscccceccsees 8 9 

Interval......cccccsesescoses soccsccccecccccctes cesses cecconccnccscoccccsececces 62 
Putnam Hill or Gray limestone. ........ ...csescocssscsscoscscccscccee sesces 8 
Brookville coal (No. 4), thin. 

Intervall.....ccccccscsscsccccccscecscs sossces sovcee. cossccceccccccceccceseccsses 874 
Tionesta (?) coal, overlain with sandstone ........scccccsscsscssesceceeess 1 

Interval .......ccscscccsscccccccsscssecccccecececsscsscccccaccecccccscscosscosceces 74 
Upper Mercer limestone’l...........cccessccccsssese ceccescoecoccesscssesesces 2% 86 
Upper Mercer coal, thin. 

Intorvall.........ccccsccsccossscsccccsscescsccsccscesccscosccscessecees essen 22 
Lower Mercer limestone .............ccccsesssecssseccesccccsscccccccecsesees . 86 
Lower Mercer coal. 


A still longer section from this vicinity is shown in Fig. XX. 

Few additional statements are needed in regard to the coal. One 
peculiarity of it, in part of its extent, is the reduction or occasional dis- 
*ppearance of the lower bench of the coal and of the overlying copperas 
band. In such cases the thickness of the seam is correspondingly re- 
duced. Where the seam is thus reduced, it generally measures 28 to 36 
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inches. The Lower Kittanning seam fails throughout this township, so 
far as now known. 

Considerable disturbance of the series is shown in the tunnel, south 
of Newcomerstown. The coal that is cut in the tunnel has been faulted 
and doubled to an unusual extent for an Ohio seam. 

The coal seam now under discussion has been followed through the 
central townships of the county, and has been shown to be universal ir 
its distribution, and steady, if not generous in its development. It re 
mains to indicate the leading facts as to the seam on the line of it 
western outcrop. This outcrop occupies parts of Franklin, Wayne 
Sugar Creek, Auburn and Bucks township. The valley of the Soutl 
Fork of Sugar Creek traverses these townships, and contains in th 
hills that bound it a fair showing of this seam as well as of the other 
that belong to the section. Quite a careful examination was made o 
this line a few years since by Professor E. B. Andrews, of the Geolog 
ical Survey, in the interest of the Connotton Valley Railway extension 
A number of facts gathered from his published report will be used ii 
the succeeding. brief account of the same district. 

The Middle Kittanning seam (Coal No. 6) lies high in the hill 
along this line, and consequently its acreage is much less extensiv 
than in the townships already reviewed. Coming southward fron 
Stark county, it is first found in what is known as the Agnus Hill, it 
Franklin township, 2 or 3 miles south and west of Beach City. Th 
coal has long been worked at this point. It has been mined main 
under light cover and is of comparatively small volume, measuring but: 
feet 3 inches, all told. The hill rises high enough in the ridge to whic! 
it belongs to furnish a scanty showing of the Freeport horizon, both o 
the coals being represented by “ blossoms” at least. 

A mile or two southward the seam is again worked in the Haa 
bank. It is 4 feet thick, and has a good name in the neighborhood. 

Still further southward, and in Wayne township, we find the Shou 
bank, the Baker bank and the Wallick bank, all in the same coal. Th 
first of these openings shows unusual volume for this seam, the measure 
ment reported here being 5 ft. 2in. The coal of the Wallick ban 
shows a thickness of 4 ft. 4 inches. The bottom bench is 13 inche 
thick, and the parting 1 inch. The areas in all of these cases ar 
limited by the fact already referred to, viz., that the coal lies high i 
the hills. The quality is of the usual Middle Kittanning type. 
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In Sugar Creek township there are several winter banks open in 
this sam. A little coal has been mined from it at Shanesville, but the 
seam is thinner here than at some other points. The Dummermuth, 
Funk, and numerous other banks, situated in the eastern part of the 
township, yield a considerable amount of good coal. The thickness of 
the seam ranges from 3 ft. 2 in. to 4 ft. 2 in., the increase occurring in 
the lower bench. 

In Auburn township the mines of Lebengut, Buehler, the Zimmer- 
mans, and others, furnish a large local supply. The quality of the coal 
averages fairly well with the quality of the seam taken asa whole 
throughout northeastern Ohio, but it is not easy to see how certain 
claims that have been made for the coal of this particular region, as 
surpassing all other coals of the bituminous field, the Youghiogeny coal 
included, in calorific and evaporative power, could have originated, 
much less how they can be substantiated. The Lebengut coal as sampled 
from a freshly mined wagon load, shows the following composition : 


Coal of Washington Lebengut’s bank, Auburn tuwnship ............... Lord 
MOistre........0.cccssccccessecssssceseesesccacsces cosecscenececusserecscescesceceesees 8.66 
Volatile matter .........sccsccccccscsscscscscesccnsccecee: onnnaunnsonnsensnunnssense „ 43.97 
Fixed carbon .........sccsccccccscsscscessccssscncssseccescecsceconsesoes sossessceesees 46.78 
Ash .......ccccecccsssersccsccscssccscesssccnscccnsescnsccncsecescesossessenceececcee cesses 5.59 
Total .......cscscccccecscesceccssscceccscecs sonsssecsescoes:scscesececses 100.00 

Sulphur ........sse.2c0o00sssnuusnnsnsnsununonnanunnsssnnunsnnensnnnnnsnusnensnen 3.79 


These figures indicate the seam from which the coal is taken clearly 
enough, but they do not show by any means its highest phases. The 
amount of sulphur is large, and the ash is somewhat in excess ‘of the 
best results. So also the fixed carbon is one or two per cent. below the 
average of the seam. 

The bottom coal of the upper bench has a local reputation as a 
smith coal. The same portion of the seam is applied to the same uses 
in Stark county, as will be remembered in the description of the Osna- 
burg mines. 

The Lower Kittanning coal seems to be wanting in the townships 
last named, and indeed throughout a wide territory in Tuscarawas, 
Holmes and Coshocton counties. A fossiliferous limestone comes into 
the series not far from the proper place of this coal in many sections. 
This limestone perhaps represents the missing coal, but the more prob- 
able reference of it is to the Ferriferous limestone horizon. 
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In Sugar Creek township a coal seam has been somewhat worked 
in past years that has been variously identified as Coal No. 3a (Upper 
Mercer), or Coal No. 35 (Tionesta). The interval between these coals 
is small, but from the facts given in regard to the occurrence of the 
last-named seam in Lawrence township, it seems more probable that 
the Winkelpleck, Yoedder and Nead coals, found near the oerter of the 
township, should be referred to the Tionesta horizon. Whatever the 
seam may prove to be, it is not likely to add very much to the fuel 
supply of the township, at least for some time to come. A good thick- 
ness is reported in several of these old openings, the coal ranging from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. 2 in., but the seam is nowhere worked at the present time, 
so far as known. In other words, it does not appear able to maintain 
itself in competition with the upper seam of this same region. 

The Middle Kittanning coal may be fairly inferred to extend 
throughout Bucks township, without serious interruption, as it is found 
in good development both to the west and east of the township. The 
land lies mostly in high, dividing ridges, that rise far above the horizon 
of the coal. 


THE FREEPORT COALS IN TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


Reference has been already made, in passing, to the several elements 
of the Freeport Group as they have come into view in the general sections 
that have been reported. Attention has been repeatedly called to the 
fact that the Upper Freeport coal is far less important in Tuscarawas 
county than the blackband ore that accompanies or replaces it in the 
central townships. The ore of this horizon will be treated of in another 
chapter, and a few statements will suffice for the coal. 

The group as a whole is shown with great distinctness in all the 
townships of the county, except the four following, viz., Lawrence, 
Franklin, Wayne and Sugar Creek. Even in these there are occasional 
outliers that contain good exposures of the series, but the series shows 
no economic value, so far as is known. 

The Upper Freeport horizon embraces, as will be remembered, a 
coal seam, a limestone and a clay deposit, in addition to the local ao- 
cumulation of iron ore, to which reference has just been made. Of 
these the limestone and the clay are the most persistent. The former, 
indeed, is everywhere found at its proper level, constituting the best 
known of the buff limestones of the county. 
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The coal is nowhere mined by and for itself in any large way in 
this district. A few small banks are opened in it, but almost all the 
coal that the seam produces in the county is directly associated with 
the mining of the blackband ore. In thickness it seldom exceeds 2 
feet. In quality it is always poor, chiefly from the abundant dissemi- 
nation of scales of pyrites through all the joints of the coal. When the 
ore is mined, the coal is also taken. It is used to calcine the ore, and 
the farmers remove all surplus, which is sold at a nominal price. 

There is, however, a singular duplication of the main seam at many 

Points in this and in adjoining counties, and the supernumerary bed 
occasionally affords a fair chance for a winter coal bank. From 1 to 
lö feet below the blackband coal, another seam, ranging from 1 to 4 feet 
in thickness, is often found. In quality it is never the best, but it is 
generally less impure than the regular seam. It is known to exist in 
Auburn, Jefferson and Salem townships, and its presence in other town- 
ships is fairly inferable. 

The best showing of the two seams in the last-named township is in 
the northeast corner, on the farm of Paoli Bremer. Here also the in- 
terval between the two seams is reduced to its smallest proportions, viz., 
to m clay and shale parting of 6 or 8 inches only, the two seams aggre- - 
gating 6 feet in thickness. The coal has been worked in past years to 
Sonne extent, but its quality discourages operations in it at present. 

On the Yackell ore hill, in the same township, the lower coal is 10 
feet below the regular seam, and its quality is somewhat better here 
than at Bremer’s. The seam is 4 feet thick, and a drift entry to the 
coal is kept open. 

In Jefferson township the double seam is shown in most of the ore 
hills, but it has no importance or value. It lies from 10 to 15 feet be- 
low the blackband coal. 

In Auburn township the double seam is shown in two of the ore 
hills, viz., the Shaw and the Cattcott hills. It ranges from 3 to 4 feet 
in thickness, and is about 15 feet below the regular seam. 

This duplication of coal seams is an interesting phenomenon, which 
deserves more careful investigation than the Survey has been able to 
give to it. Examples have already been given of cases of this sort, in 
connection with the Clarion coal in Columbiana county, as well as with 
the Upper Freeport coal in the present instance. The same line of 
facts is to be reported for this horizon in Guernsey county and for the 
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Middle Kittanning seam in Perry county. The Diamond seam at Lin- 
ton may also be looked upon as a twin or double seam, as will be seen 
by reference to the account given of that interesting and anomalous de- 
posit. 

In the present instance, facts have not been accumulated in suffi- 
cient quantity to warrant an attempt at explanation. The suggestion is 
offered that the lower seam may replace the Upper Freeport limestone, 
at the apparent horizon of which it is found. A wider examination of 
the field may show this suggestion to be inadmissible. | 

- The Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a) is found at but a single locality 
of a single township in the county, so far as is known. The section re- 
ferred to is shown in Fig. XX, A. It was taken on the tract made 
famous by the expensive plant and disastrous failure of the Glasgow- 
Port Washington Furnace Company. After locating in haste, the com- 
pany proceeded to explore at leisure, and among the deposits investi- 
gated was an abnormal coal seam, that lies 40 feet below the blackband 
coal. The seam was exceedingly unsteady, ranging from 2 to 9 feet in 
thickness. Its appearance, when freshly mined, recommended it, but 
its quality was so sulphurous and impure that nothing could be done 

. with it as a furnace fuel. Experiments were made in coking the seam 
and also in purifying the coke by washing the coal, but the quality was 
too poor to admit of any successful amelioration. This seam has 
strangely enough been confounded with Coal No. 6, or the Middle Kit- 
tanning seam, but there is nothing in common in the characteristics of 
this irregular and impure bed with the steady and serviceable coal seam 
that bears the latter name and number. Moreover, this latter seam is 
found in its own place, with all its normal qualities, 70 feet below the 
Lower Freeport coal, now under discussion, as shown in Fig. XX. 

The Lower Freeport seam will, no doubt, be found at many points 
within the county, in the course of subsequent explorations. Its blossom 
is not finfrequent in the hills, and it is known to be of fairly workable 
proportions on the eastern margin of the county. 


VIII. COAL MINES OF GUERNSEY COUNTY. 


The range of the Lower Coal Measures in Guernsey county is from 
the Putnam Hill limestone to the summit of the series, viz., the 


„„Mabening candatone. The Barren Measures are well developed through 
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the County, and yield a considerable local supply of coal from two or 
nore sams. On the southern and southeastern borders of the county 
the Upper Coal Measures occur, and they here contain a fine develop- 
nent of the seam called the Cumberland coal] by Professor Andrews. 
it is No 8c of Stevenson’s sections, and the Barnesville coal of the 
present report. 

‘Tne Lower Coal Measures are limited in their development to the 
deeper valleys of the northern and central regions of the county. The 
sections given in Figs. XVI, XVII and XVIII, of chapter I, serve to 
represent the general order. 

The following seams of the Lower Measures are worked to a greater 
or less extent in Guernsey county at the present time, viz. : 


Upper Freeport coal. 
Lower Freeport coal. 
Upper Kittanning coal ? 
Middle Kittanning coal. 


Only the first and last of this series have any large or general 
value. They constitute Newberry’s No. 7 and No. 6 of the Tuscarawas 
Valley. The remaining seams might be discarded without decreasing to 
any appreciable extent the coal production of the county. The Upper 
Freeport is the only one of these seams upon which any shipping mines 
are founded in the county. 

The Lower Kittanning seam (Coal No. 5) also exists in fair thick- 
hess, and of good quality in the valley of Will’s Creek, from Kimbolton 
sSouthwards as far as Miller’s Ford. Througbout this portion of the 
valley it cannot be said to lie above drainage in any profitable sense of 
the word, but it is just about level with low water for a considerable 
part of the territory. 

At Kimbolton, Hon. T. 8. Luccock reached the seam in a shaft 
sumik near his residence. The coal lies 38 feet below the upper seam, 
No. 6, and immediately below it the Kittanning clay was found, with a 
thickness of 20 feet. It is a plastic clay, and is white and promising. 

At 68 feet below this seam the Putnam Hill limestone was struck. 

he same stratum is found a mile further down the valley on the land 
of J.8, Frame, where is has been quarried and burned for lime for a 
number of years. The quality of the coal found at Kimbolton was 

Teported good. 
The next shaft that reaches this seam in the valley is a trial pit at 
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Warden’s Salt Works. It was sunk in 1881. The Middle Kittann: 
seam has been very extensively worked on the Warden farm for ms 
years to furnish fuel for the salt works. The lower coal was found | 
than 30 feet below the last-named seam. It is reported to have bı 
4 feet and 9 inches thick. Judging from samples of the coal that w 
saved, the quality is excellent. The coal looks bright and hard a 
pure. The following analysis shows the composition of one of th 
fragments, and bears out fairly well the general judgment already « 
pressed. The analysis is fully up to the standard of the seam: 


Lower Kittanning coal, from trial pit at Warden’s Salt Works........ Lord. 
Moisture .........ccccseee \onsnnssnnonsnunnnsunnnnnsnnssn anunonsonsnnunsunumonsnsnenenne 8.05 
Volatile matter ............csccccscccsccccccccccsscsscscecscssscscassscsseccssonces - 89.27 
Fixed carbon ............ scsscccscossccscscccccnsccvcncccsncses sannnsenssunnnnnnene „ 60.12 
Ash ...ernecsesssenennnsnsonnnnunnnnnenusnnennnsnnnnsnnsnnsannsnonnnnensn rennen nennen nannnn 7.56 
100.00 

Sulphur ..........cecccsscssscsnccssacscccscevcccscescssesccserssscnsscsssscscsces 1.65 


Still another shaft has been sunk to the coal in this neighborho« 
Robert R. Miller found the lower coal 28 feet below the upper se: 
(No. 6) on his farm. A valuable section, including another coal sea 
is to be found here. It is as follows:' 


Feet. 
Lower Freeport coal, mined formerly..........cccccccccsccscescccssccsccccccces 13 
Interval .........scscscssscsscssscsccnccccscsoscnsscesscsensscosees seccss access sescesces 10 
Lower Freeport limestone...........ss.sssssscccssccscscnscosceesccccsccsccces sonscsees 1 
Interval .....cccccscccsssccccccsccccscscescscescessecensceccceceasccncscss sscese sescesoes 65 
Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6 ...........ccceccccercccsecsccccccccscs soccer ccscecees . 8 
Interval......ccccccccscsscccccscccscccscssvssccsccsscssses sacescncccss secscscescscececs 28 
Lower Kittanning coal.........ccccscccocscsscccscsrscscscccscccssssccsscscsccsececesees 8 


There is thus seen to be a deposit of the Lower Kittanning c« 
through a number of miles of the Will’s Creek Valley, that gives fi 
promise of economic value. It certainly deserves to be more thorougl 
tested, for there is an apparent promise of a large field of good coal. 


THE MIDDLE Kitrannina Coau (Coat No. 6). 


This seam is confined within the same narrow limits which we 
assigned to the previously named seam. It is found above drainage 
Guernsey county only in the deep valley of Will’s Creek, in Wheeli: 
and Liberty townships, and to a very slight extent in Cambridge. T 
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mnain working of the coal is limited to Liberty township. From Kim- 
bolton, where it is found 85 feet above the level of Will’s Creek, it can 
be followed up the valley by connected workings as far as Broom’s Salt 
Works, where it lies 15 feet above low water. It descends below the 
walley in this immediate neighborhood. Throughout the territory 
included between these limits, it is or has been worked on every farm 
for local use. 

The coal is found in a single bench, which varies from 30 to 36 
inches in thickness. A sulphur and dirt band occurs below it, which 
seems to represent the parting in the seam that is so commonly found 
elsewhere. According to this view the coal consists of the upper bench 
of the main seam. The seam seldom yields fully 3 feet of coal, but 
when it is mined out, it leaves “a three-foot hole in the ground.” 

The quality of the coal is probably below the best standards of the 
seam, but it’is still a well approved fuel for ordinary uses. The per- 
centage of ash appears to be somewhat higher than usual, and, in short, 
the seam is gradually giving way in quality and quantity. 

One opening to the seam, on Robert R. Miller’s farm, shows 18 
inches of coal, overlain by 18 inches of black fossiliferous slate, a fact 
that stands by itself so far, in the township. The immediate roof of 
the seam consists of a few feet of shale, above which a massive and 
distinctly conglomeritic phase of the Lower Freeport sandstone occurs. 

The coal of this seam has kept in operation the several salt wells 
of the valley for a long term of years, and in furnishing this supply, a 
considerable acreage bas been exhausted. The front hills, especially, 
have been robbed of their coal in the vicinity of the wells, so that it is 
becoming difficult in some cases to approach the undisturbed body of 
coal that lies behind them. 

It may be counted sure that this seam will furnish in years to come 
a basis for considerable mining operations in the Will’s Creek Valley. 
Its steadiness insures this result, despite the small measures reported 
here. 


THE Upper KITTANNING CoaL? 


It will be remembered that a small coal seam has been reported in 
Jefferson and Columbiana counties as a normal element of the series 
between the Middle Kittanning and Lower Freeport coals. The same 
element seems to be shown in various sections in the Will’s Creek 
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Valley. To it should be referred, apparently, a thin but very pure 
coal, mined in a very small way, and only for blacksmiths’ use, on the 
Oldham farm, two miles northeast of Cambridge. A thin seam found 
many years ago in the bed of Will’s Creek, in excavating for the foun- 
dation of a mill, in the village of Cambridge, testified to by Hon. Isaac 
Morton, belongs also at this level. Here, too, may perhaps be placed 
the seam that is reported by credible witnesses as lying about the level 
of Crooked Creek, west of Cambridge, and sometimes taken out of the 
bed of the creek. The seam has also been opened at Warden’s Salt 
Works, in Liberty township, but it was too thin to admit of being 
worked. It adds nothing of value to the coal resources of the county. 


THE LOWER FREEPORT COAL. 


This seam is but of the smallest account in Guernsey county, but 
its place can be seen in numberless sections. One opening to the seam 
has been already noted. On Robert R. Miller’s farm, in Liberty town- 
ship, an entry was driven in upon the seam for a number of yards, but 
the thickness of the coal, which was 18 inches, did not warrant further 
work. The seam was here covered with 4 feet of blue shales. In the 
Tunnel section, near Cambridge, the Lower Freeport coal is also shown 
(see page 86). The coal is 15 inches thick, and is about 55 feet below 
the place of the upper seam. 


THE Upper FREEPORT Coat. (Coat No. 7.) 


Not only is the Upper Freeport coal vastly more valuable in 
Guernsey county than all of the other seams combined, but the mining 
center to which it here gives rise, takes rank among the most important 
coal fields of the Stute. The coal of this seam is known in the markets 
as the Cambridge coal. 

The seam comes in from the northward as the blackband coal. An 
important field of the blackband ore is found on Bird’s Run in Oxford 
township, Tuscarawas county. It extends across the county line in 
some of its outliers. We find here the coal 15 inches thick, but very 
sulphurous and impure, so much so, in fact, that but little use is made 
of it. The noble deposit of ore, 6 feet in thickness, that overlies it, 
gives great value to the horizon, despite the worthlessness of the coal. 
The blackband is 143 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. This 
horizon can be followed with ease and certainty through Wheeling and 
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Liberty townships. It yields but little coal, so far as known, in Wheel- 
ing township, but in Liberty it gives rise to numerous small mines. 
The mnost northerly of these banks is that of Joseph Proctor in section 
22, ome mile east of Kimbolton. The following elements are shown in 
ascera Cling from Wills Creek Valley: 


Feet. 
Upper seam, formerly mined ............... 23 
"Upper Freeport coal | Black shales, with plates of ore......... 6 
Lower BEAM, MINE.........scccce cesses secesees 3 
Intervall.....ccsccscsscscccsccs snnenusnsnnnsenannenner sunnensnnnnnenennnonnananen 50 to 60 
Lower Freeport coal, chiefly cannel and black slate. 
Interval .....sccssososccccsccsccsccsccscssecscossccceceses cocsseccscccccs secsesees 70 to 80 
Middle Kittanning seam ..............cccssccssscsrecccesccersescscsevecsceeees 3 


"The seam is here apparently split, as at numerous points in Tusca- 
rawms county. The two openings are not directly over each other, and 
the interpretation may be changed by further development, but the view 
given above seems the true one, as the facts now appear. Both seams 
have been worked, but the lower one only is mined at the present time. 

The quality of the coal is fair, as judged by the testimony of those that 
have used it, and by the appearance of the entry. In going southward, 
the occurrence of mineable coal at this level becomes more frequent, 
though still there are many points at which clay and limestone and 
black shales are very conspicuously displayed, without any coal being 
present, or else with a seam too thin to be mined. At Broom’s Salt 
Works the coal was opened, showing but 16 inches in thickness. On 
the west side of Wills Cmek, in section 24, Cambridge township, on 


the old Sarchet tarm (now Ford’s) the seam has been mined for a num- 
ber of years. 


FIGURE. LX 
STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
ON SARCHET FARM (FORDS) 
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It is here doubled, but it is the upper bench that is chiefly mi 
The structure of the seam is shown in the preceding diagram. 

The lower coal is so sulphurous and impure, and the interve 
clay is so hard and stubborn, that the miner finds no advantage in g 
below the main bench. A considerable quantity of coal has been ts 
from this bank. There are other showings of the seam of the : 
character in this and in the adjoining townships of Knox and Ad 
and also in Westland township. 

The duplication already described seems to be common, if not 
eral, throughout this district. This structure is well exhibited ii 
entry driven in upon the coal by Messrs. Steele, Lanfesty and Rir 
in Westland township, near Cassell’s Station. The double seam 
fine volume, but the intervening clay is very hard to mine, and 
lower coal is not, of as good quality as the upper bench. The lattı 
divided by several inconstant sulphur “ binders,” but, on the wl 
shows fair and marketable coal. A county mine on the Farrar f 
adjoining the last-named drift, has been worked for 30 years. E 
too, only the upper bench is taken, which is scant three feet in th 
ness, but of approved quality. The structure of the coal at the Ri 
bank is shown in the following figure: 


FAGURE LXY 
STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM AT 
STEELE, LANFESTY AND RINGERS MINE 
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There is, without doubt, a large amount of fuel scattered thrı 
the townships already named, at the Upper Freeport horizon. £ 
of these local beds will probably be found to furnish a fit basis fort 
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ping banks in time to come, but in any case, small mines, but of con- 
siderable aggregate importance, are sure to be maintained in these de- 
posits for a long period. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CoAL FIELD. 


We have now reached the confines of the great development of the 
seam in Guernsey county. In parts of Cambridge, Center, Jackson and 
Valley townships, the Upper Freeport coal scores its highest mark in 
Ohio. In quality the seam is nowhere else quite as good as here. In 
thickness the Cambridge coal has an advantage, at its best, of a foot 
above either of the other fields that are based upon this seam. In 
steadiness and persistency, though very much is to be desired, perhaps not 
quite as much is to be deplored as in the two eastern districts already de- 
scribed. There are several mines of large extent in which no interruption 
has yet been encountered, but in almost all, more or less serious “ horse- 
_ backs” and “ wants” are met. In a number of the mines, the interrup- 
tions of continuity have proved very unfortunate, but in no case have 
they brought complete failure to the mining enterprises established on 
the coal. | 

The Cambridge coal field does not extend to the limits of the 
village of Cambridge, but it occupies the southern tier of sections of 
the township. It goes under drainage not far from the eastern boundary 
of Cambridge, the Scott mine being the last that is level free. It 
extends, in its best volume and conditions, through the central portions 
of Jackson township, and through the northeastern sections of Valley 
township. In the main, the areas now described form portions of the 
valleys of Will’s Creek and of Leatherwood Creek, from which, and 
from the minor tributaries of which, the coal has been, in all instances, 
attacked. The seam goes under drainage near Byesville, in the center 
of Jackson township, but some of its most important mines are located 
at and beyond this point. 

The Cambridge coal agrees with the product of the other fields of 
the same seam already described, in both physical and chemical prop- 
erties, Like the Big Vein of Salineville, and like the Dell Roy seam, 
it is a bright, well-jointed coal, mining in large, oblong blocks, but 
lacking strength to bear transportation well. The Cambridge coal is 
also, like the Upper Freeport seam in the other fields that have been 

19 G. 
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named, a two-benched coal, the lower bench averaging 1 to 14 feet, and 
the upper bench running from 3 to 5 feet in thickness. The upper 
bench has no regular slates or partings, but it is seldom found without 
irregular bands that give rise to considerable “ dirt” in mining. 

It cuts easily, but does not bear powder in excess. Three cents 
worth of powder is enough for a ton of coal. Like the coals above 
named, also, it has a definite chemical type. It averages 53 per cent. 
of fixed carbon, and about 37 per cent. of volatile matter. It is mode- 
rate in water and ash, but rather high in sulphur.’ These facts have 
been already shown to belong to the seam generally, and to be as 
characteristic of it as any facts in its physical structure.“ 

It remains to describe in brief terms the leading mines established 
in this field. There are two sections of them, viz., those established 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, along Leatherwood Creek, east 
of Cambridge, and those established on the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railway (formerly Cleveland and Marietta Railroad), in the valley of 
Will’s Creek, and its tributaries south of Cambridge. 

There are four mines in operation along the line of the B. & O. 
Railroad, east of town. They are named as follows: 


Guernsey mine. 
Cambridge mine. 

Scott mine. 

Central or Norris mine. 


The first three of these have been established for a number of years, 
and a large acreage is already exhausted. 

The Central or Norris mine includes 350 to 400 acres of coal, in 
the southwestern corner of Center township. The coal has a natural 
thickness of 5 feet. It sometimes gains two inches, and sometimes loses 
one or two in its undisturbed portions, but in the main it holds the 
measures above given. The structure of the seam is shown in the 
following figure. . 

The bottom bench is thought to contain the best coal, but it is 
somewhat more tender than the top coal, and as the “bearing in” is 
done in this portion of the seam, it is brought out mainly as small coal. 
The upper bench mines in large blocks, but it bears neither transporta- 
tion nor storage well. It is used almost exclusively for.the production 
of steam, a large part of it being taken by the railroad company for its 
locomotives. It is well approved for this purpose, kindling easily, 
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FLGVURE LVA 


TH OF CAMBRIDGE -COAL SEAM 
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showing good evaporative power, and making but little troublesome 
‘elinker. The coal is cleaned by screens that are 1} inches between the 
bars. These screens remove from one-third to one-half of what is sent 
out in the Jbank-cars. The railroads are coming to use more of the 
smaller grades of coal, one-sixth of nut coal being taken with the lump 
coal in many contracts, but the slack and smaller grades of coal are for 
the most part entirely lost. 

The bank-cars are brought out by a wire cable, the Norris mine 
being one of the first in the State to succeed with this apparatus. The 
main entry is worked “quartering,” for the sake of making a straight 
course forjthe cable. At 110 yards from the bank mouth a “horse- 
back” of Mahoning sandstone. was struck. The coal was cut down to 
the slate parting. The entry was pushed forward through the rock for 
125 yards, without finding steady coal, and the question was raised 
whether the advance was not beingimade along the axis of the sand- 
stone trough. The coal will accordingly be attacked from other direc- 
tions. Clay veins come in to complicate the mining, and reduce the 
quality of the coal. Three of them occur within 60 or 70 yards on the 
west side of the trouble. ‘‘Slickensides” is common in the coal, and 
reduces the strength of the pillars. One-third of the whole seam is 
left in pillars, and these latter are hard to win, and are quite largely 
lost. 

The composition of the coal from this part of the mine is some- 
what below the standard, but it is believed that there is a large body of 
excellent coal tributary to this mine, and that its last days, which are 
very far away, will thus prove to be,itsjbest days. 

Analysis of the output shows the following results: 
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Coal of Norris mine......ssesesse sever 








The Scott mines that come next below are located in Cambridge 
township, and are among the oldest mines of the district. The Salt 
Works located here antedate the railroad by many years, and a con- 
siderable acreage has been devoted to them alone. The conditions are 
the same in all particulars as in the Norris mine, except that not as 
much trouble has been mét in the working of the coal. The structure 
of the coal is shown in the following diagram : 


FIEURE LAN 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
AT ScoTTS SALT WORKS 
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The fire-clay floor is somewhat troublesome in this mine. The 
roof is hard and heavy, and unless very large pillars are left the floor 
rises at once. Pillars of 40 feet have given way once and again, and 
there are now left pillars of 90 feet. It is estimated that 18 inches of 
the seam under ordinary mining turn into slack, which has, at present, 
no market. ‘ 

In some of the sandstone troughs encountered, all of the coal has 
disappeared. The Upper Freeport limestone is always present in the 
clay below the coal. . : 

The Cambridge Coal Company’s mine is next below, and the 
Guernsey mine completes the list on Leatherwood Creek. These four 
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mines are essentially one body of coal, all of the conditions agreeing 

throughout. In the latter mine an entry was driven for 225 yards 
through solid sandstone, the coal being almost entirely cut away, but 
as the entries are followed further to the southward the coal grows more 
steady and reliable. The quality is here at its best, as is shown in the 
analysis of the following average from the Guernsey mine: 


Coal of Guernsey mine........... ...ccsscscsccsssccccscscsccccccccces soscesees secces Lord. 
TM istre......cccccccccece ccccccer cccccccccccccccccvcccccesccenscovcccccccsccecccvcscees 5.82 
Volatile matter .......ccccccccccccee ssoccccnecccscecccvcccccccces svcccveccccccncccces 37.48 
Fixed carbon .......oosssssusannnennnnnsnansunnnnnnnnsnsnnnnnnennonsnnensennnn nnennnene 53.29 
Ash ......20ss0s0sonnnnnnnnnonnnnnnunnnsnnnsnnenn nennen ansnnnann ann nenne :ecvccesevccccccces 3.98 
100.00 

Sulphur ......ccecccccecscsccees soccecens sonnnnsnnsnnnanensnssnnsansonenennensnnnen 1.88 


The coal of that part of the field to the south of Cambridge, viz., 
the “Will’s Creek Valley, is much superior to that which has its frontage 
on Weatherwood Creek. As has been already stated, the Leatherwood 
mimes all strengthen and improve to the southward, where they in sub- 
stamee establish connections with the mines of Will’s Creek. 


The following shipping mines are now established in this part of 
the Cambridge coal field : 


Ohio Coal Company’s or Nicholson mine......... Two miles south of Cambridge. 
Manufacturers’ Coal Company’e mine............ „Byesville. 
Akron and Cambridge Coal Company’s mine... Byesville. 
Buffalo Coal Company’s Min®..........sscsesoscssee os Hartford. 


Two other new banks have been recently opened. The body of 
coal represented and commanded in large part by these mines, is one of 
the noblest coal areas of the State, second only in volume and steadi- 
ness, and general good quality combined, to the best portions of the 
Hocking Valley. 

From the interruptions and breaks described as characterizing the 
Leatherwood mines, this portion of the field is happily free, at least to 
a great extent. Two of the four mines named above have each worked 
out a large acreage without coming upon a single horseback or other 
intrusive element. The Nicholson mine, which is one of the two 
referred to, does not even report a single clay vein. In addition, this 
mine carries fully 7 feet of coal through a large swamp, and never falls 
below 5 or 5} feet. Its coal is also a little harder than that of the 
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mines already reported. The best coal is in the lower bench, which is 
here 2% feet thick, and consequently a good deal of it is brought out in 
merchantable shape. The uppermost part of the seam is the hardest 
and strongest coal, and immediately over the main parting a softer por- 
tion occurs. In addition to the main parting, which is a two-inch slate, 
there is one regular band about two feet below the roof of the seam, 
and there are the usual “ binders.” 


The structure is shown in the accompanying plate: 


FIGURE RVM 


UCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM 
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The composition is shown in the following analysis : 


Coal of the Nicholson mine .......cccccscesccccccccce secses cecoccsccvesscces Lecsece Lord. 
Moisture . ....cccccccccccoccccccecccccccccvcccccscescvcccccceresccsccccescceece sosvecses 3.84 
Volatile matter .............cccccccccccscccsccccccesccscccessccccnsvcecccesccsesoces . 87.90 
Fixed carbon .....cccccccccsssscccccccvccccccccssccccccccstcccssccscccscssccces eosesscs 58.88 
ABD. cccccccccccscscccccccccccccecccccccceccceccecccccecceccessevccescscscoccncsccccescccces 4.48 
100.00 

Sulphur .......cc-cecccssesscccevcscsvsccccscscecsccccscccesscesesecccevssccsccoees 1.36 


It is apparent that such figures mark one of the finest coals of the 
State. The physical qualities of strength and hardness alone are lack- 
ing to make this the peer of any Ohio coal. 

The Akron and Cambridge mine at Byesville is another of these 
regular and uninterrupted bodies of coal, without horsebacks or clay 
veins. Its composition is shown in the appended table: 
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Caeal of Akron and Cambridge mine ..................sscssscsescsresccerescees Lord. 
PA oisture.........000 000000000 n2ne0unnnnnunnnnnnsonnnnsunsnnnnnonnrensunnnn sessescee soos 8.80 
We” olatile mattor...........ccccccsssssesceessvceccessececscccscecssscecee senenn snnnanene 85.85 
WES*3xed carbon ....cseesrsossnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnensnnnnsnnssnsonnnssenennsnsnnennenen 54.13 
aM BD ...cccccsccrcvcscescccensce cocsteces sennsnnsnnnsnnnnnannnennunn sosenanannsnnen nansanens 6.72 

100.00 
Sulphur .......ccccccccscecccccscsscsccvccescceccssesseces: cesses ssscecessssscnsees 1.68 


XC ts structure is shown in the following plate: 


FIGURE LUXIX 


STRUCTURE OF CAMBRIDGE COAL SEAM AT 
AKRON COAL. CO’S MINE 
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The coal, as will be seen, holds a thickness of 54 feet. Of what is 
sent out by the miner, 40 per cent. goes through an 14-inch screen. 
Much of the product of this mine goes into market as “run of mine,” 
which is known here by the local name of “ brush coal.” A Harrison 
mining machine is in successful operation here, and the mine is making 
a large output. 

The same general statements apply to the mine of the Manufac- 
turers’? Coal Company, which adjoins the mining property last named. 

The last large mine opened in the seam in ascending the Will’s 

Creek Valley is that of the newly opened Buffalo Coal Company, at 
Hartford. The coal lies 50 feet below the bed of the creek. It is 6 


feet thick, and of excellent quality, as is indicated in the appended 
table: 


Coal of Buffalo mime. ..... .ccccsccccceccvcccccessscccccccerccccsrcccecccccces sosceces Lord. 
Moisture ...........0.cccccccccccccvccscccccccceccccessccsccccccccccecece® cssveccsecesees 3.97 
Volatile matter .......cccccos scscccsscccccecsccscecccsscsoscccecoes sevesccscesessecs 84.78 
Fixed carbon ......c.-ccccecsccccccccccccscccccccccccscccs soccescccece seeeenscosscscese 56.32 
Ash 2... .ccccecsccccccccccccccscccvccens secsescccsccescecscecsccccececeeses sescueces sesees 4.98 

Total ......cccccccccccscccsceces gcc cecce scvcscceccccccessccsceccescescess 100.00 
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This composition, if maintained, will entitle the coal to a leading 
place, not only in this field, but in the State at large. There are few 
mines in Ohio that yield better results than those given above. 

Some irregularity was found in driving northward from the shaft, 
the [trouble being due, as usual, to a horseback of sandstone, which 
reduced the coal. The direction of the sandstone trough, as far as could 
be judged at the time this record was made, seemed to be northwest. 
It is claimed that drillings have established the existence of the seam 
in good condition to the northward of this property. 

A peculiarity of this mine is the partial replacement or conversion 
of the draw slate into an impure coal. In some cases, layers of coal 
one or two inches thick come into the slate, and in others nearly a foot 
of unmarketable coal is added to the seam. 

The {pillars of the mine have been so far left 25 feet wide. The 
bottom is harder than in the northern mines, but if pillars of this size 
can maintain the entries, very different conditions will be shown here 
from those that obtain in the remainder of the field. The structure of 
the Hartford coal is shown in the accompanying plate: 


FAGURE Lxx 
STRUCTURE: OF CAMBRIDGE GOAL. SEAM 
AT SPAIDS MINE HARTFORD. 
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As to the limits of the field on the south and west, it is not possible 
yet to speak with assurance. Exploration has not, by any means, been 
carried far enough to assign boundaries. Experience from similar fields 
justifies the belief that many additions will be made to the first found 
areas. 
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Some drilling has been done to the south and west of Hartford, 
and, so far as reported, this does not indicate the maintenance of the 
seam in good condition in this direction. There are conflicting reports 
as to the results of drilling to the east of Hartford. To the north and 
east of Byesville, considerable investigation has been carried on, with 
some encouraging results. There is a good body of coal in the south- 
western corner of Cambridge township. It has long been mined for 
the supply of the town. The Stoner bank is the largest in this neigh- 
borhood. The coal of the Stoner mine ranges from 4 to 5% feet in 
thickness, and the quality is well approved. 

These statements complete the account of the mines of the Cam- 
bridge coal field, and they will be found to justify the assertions with 
which this account was begun, viz., that we have in this district a body 
of coal that deserves to be ranked among the best of the present 
centers of mining in the State. 


THE Post Boy Borinas. 


An account of the coal resources of Guernsey county would not be 
comsidered complete if it contained no reference to the widely published 
claims of the discovery, within the last few years, of a valuable basin 
of the Sharon or Brier Hill coal, in Wheeling township, not far from 
Post Boy Station. 

The principal facts in connection with this claim are as follows: 
In the drilling of three deep wells in search for petroleum on the farms 
of James and Daniel Booth, in the valley of Bird’s Run, several years 
singe, a coal seam was reported at about 260 feet below the surface. In 
one well the seam was reported to be 5 feet thick ; in another, 18 inches 
thick; and in a third, which was but 100 yards distant from the first, 
no coal was found. 

Two years since, a company was formed by citizens of New Comers- 
town and vicinity to drill for oil on the farm of Joseph Norris, one mile 
south of Bird’s Run Station. The drillers were instructed to proceed 
with special care when the horizon of the coal reported in the Booth 
Wells was approached, though the company had not secured title to 
anything but oil. At about 170 feet below the surface, the Booth seam 
Was struck. Its thickness was made out to be 9 feet and 2 inches by 
the drillers, as reported by Mr. Norris. The reamer was put down, 
and specimens were saved with great care from every foot. In par- 
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ticular, a three-fold division was made of the samples brought up, into 
top, middle and bottom, of the seam. The samples submitted by Mr. 
Norris scarcely constitute a true coal seam. There are particles of 
bright coal among them, but the bulk of the seam, as judged from the 
facts above given, consists of a peculiar carbonaceous deposit, that is 
nearer to a coarse cannel than anything else, though if lacks the con- 
choidal fracture of cannel. It is without luster, has no joints or faces, 
and shows no lines of deposition. The samples guaranteed by Mr. 
Norris, as representing the top, middle and bottom of the seam, were 
submitted to chemical analysis, with the following results: 


Analysis of “coal” from Post Boy well.............ccsssescsssecrooeessevcccens Lord. 


1. Upper portion of seam. 
2. Middle portion of seam. 
3. Lower portion of seam. 





1. 
Moisture............snoonsonsonunsonnonenannnnssnunnsnsonsnenansansenane 2.80 
Volatile matter...........ss0ussonsnssonsssaensernonnsonasmsrenenne 31.89 7 
Fixed carbon sosssssssssssssss sess sssssesssseessssesssessssssseees 48,95 
ABD .eeesonen sensanenennsnnnnnsensnnnsnennsnnnanmnnnnne secess seseeesesees 21.86 
Total .......scccsscssecccccccccccooconscecceesessseeses- 100.00 
Sulphur .......cccccoscsccceccscccceesccscsseccsssscceccsssse serene 0.76 





The claim has since been made that all of the samples analyzed 
came from the upper portion of the seam, and that a bed of bright coal 
is found below. It is possible that the true order of the facts was not 
carefully enough determined while the work was going forward. If 
this is the case, all statements in regard to the facts are clouded, but 
judging from the statements submitted, the deposit does not seem to be 
a valuable one. The average of the ash of the three specimens is 20.74 
per cent. This fact will rule the product of the seam out of present 
markets. The percentage of sulphur is remarkably low for a deposit of 
this character. 

The character of the bed is settled by the statements already given, 
as far as the facts that are furnished will warrant, but a question remains 
as to the geological position of this interesting deposit. 
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The Middle Kittanning coal is mined near the well’s mouth, but 
about 40 feet above it. On the farm of Anderson Gibbs, near by, the 
Gray or Putnam Hill limestone is found 72 feet below the above named 
coal seam, but in the next township this interval ranges from 87 to 100 
feet. In drilling the wells to which reference has been made, a blue 
limestone has been repeatedly struck, about 70 feet below the Gray 
limestone. This matches well to the Lower Mercer horizon, as found 
in the northern outcrops. The bottom of the seam in question is about 
80 feet below this last-named limestone. These facts can be combined 
and shown in tabular form as follows: 


Middle Kittanning coal (Coal No. 8). 


Interval .....cccccscccscccccccsnccccsecscecesccsssccscncccccsccece Seseveccsces 40 feet. 
Well’s mouth. 

Interval .....000.: cscssscccscsccsaccvsccccecsvescocce seccccccccccccsccccscees 82 feet. 
Gray or Putnam Hill limestone. 

Interval .......0c.cccssccccsccevccccsccceccccesccccecveccccses 200808 sescseses „ 70 feet. 
Blue or Lower Mercer limestone ? 

Interval ......ccccccccccccsccccsvevccccscccccccccoses scence eosesseececsceecs 70 feet. 
Norris Coal .........cccscossscseccccvececceces conccesccsccsccecscccevssccecscesese 9 ft. 2 in. 


According to this scheme, the stratum in question would be not far 
from the place of the Sharon coal to the northward. The interval 
would be shorter than we should expect, but while questionable, this 
interpretation would not be entirely inadmissible. 

The actual section, as shown in the records of the Norris well, does 
not, however, match well to this scheme. The section is as follows, 
stated in terms of the drillers: 


Feet. 
Soil and loose @arth...........ceccccescscssscsccscvscecccescocsccecccsesssseccesscecevecess 15 
Bluish sandstone ......ccecscssccsessccccscvcccvcnes secsecccsscesssccsseeecess sovececeves 45 
First coal .....0cccescoosenscces cussvcvccscvcencccccs sevcccecsscsseseesccesessceccsces esses „1 
Light sandy shale ...........ccccscssssescccscecessseeccecssecscceserscevescsccssccsees „ 44 
Hard sandstone ..........cccccccccccsescesscncsscvcccvecesccescccccscencses ceccscececccecs 4 
Floating sand ............cccsssssesccsecceccssrcessccesese cesses cceserssescsssssssoessasees 14 
Black shale ......... ....scccssscsccsecccccccccsscevscedsassevcceccccessscecsseececececcsoss 7 
Sand ......ccccccccsccnsccscescvscccccccscescecececccssssccsescecscsecavcceece teseeeseccecnscese 4 
Second COal........cssccsscosseseccccscccsscveccncsecteccesvevecscesserscscveccecessecccsceeess 1} 
Black shale.......cssccccsse sscoccccesccvscsccscccccsccccscssccnssencecsscsccssovcses seesees 4 
White sandstone, changing to blue .............sssscsssccss.cescssscssceevecsecens 23 
Soft SAMCTOCK........cescccccevccccccseccsetccne soceseer-soscccceceveevesesccesscesesecevces 4 
Fire-clay ....cssoresscccsscsccccsccesccssceccccnscesccesssccessscseeseeees seccnsceesseseneesees 1 
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Recasting this section, and omitting all but the coals, and also pre- 
fixing the Middle Kittanning coal, as in the previous arrangement, we 
find the order shown below: 


Middle Kittanning coal. 


There is no hint in the drillers’ record of any limestone or other 
characteristic element, except the coals. We are thus left quite un- 
certain as to the equivalence of these elements in the general section. 
Were it not for the presence of the two limestones named in the first 
table, in territory so near the Norris farm, a more satisfactory identifica- 
tion of the coal seams would appear to be found in referring the Norris 
seam to the Lower Mercer horizon, the second coal to the Upper Mercer 
horizon, and the first coal to the Brookville seam. This would make 
thefintervals abnormal in the way of increase, very much as the other 
scheme renders them abnormal by reduction. 

A definite answer cannot therefore be given at this time as to the 
place in the series to which the coal of the Post Boy boring belongs. 
As between the two references suggested, the latter would seem to have 
most reasonable support in the facts of the general section, and the 
former in the facts of the particular section. . 


The"Lower Coal Measures, as developed in the remaining counties 
of the Ohio coal field, will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COAL MINING IN OHIO. 
By Hon. Anprew Roy, STATE InsPECToR or MIXER. 


EarRLty CoaL MINING IN ENGLAND. 


The art of coal mining originated in England. The savage and 
roving tribes who inhabited Britain at the time the island was invaded 
by Julius Cesar, were doubtless acquainted with the use of coal, and 
mined it with tools of wood or flint before the use of iron was under- 
stood. 
The Romans, while in England, the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo- 

Normans were acquainted with the coal beds, and used coal to some 
extent. 

Coal is not, however, expressly mentioned in English History until 
the year 1180, in which year the Bishop of Durham granted lands con- 
taining coal to be mined for blacksmithing purposes. 

By the beginning of the Fourteenth Century, coal had found its 

‚way to London, and was largely used by the common people, as being 
Cheaper than wood, but ite use was unpopular, and an outcry arose 
against it. 

In the year 1306 the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament 

On behalf of the citizens of London, petitioned King Edward the First 
prohibit the use of coal in the city, and the King issued his Royal 
Proclamation forbidding its use in London and the suburbs, and com- 
Maxaded that all furnaces and kilns which burned coal be destroyed ; 
but notwithstanding the royal mandate, the ostracised mineral con- 
tinued to be burned, and twenty years later found its way to the royal 
Palace itself. The use of coal was again prohibited in London by 
Queen Elizabeth during the sitting of Parliament. 

On the Continent of Europe the mines of Zwickau, in Saxony, 

Were worked in the Fourteenth Century, and in the years 1348 the 
meta] workers of Zwickau were forbidden to use coal in their establish- 
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ments. In Paris the introduction of coal met a similar fate; it was 
condemned, and its use forbidden; it was accused of polluting the air, 
producing disease of the chest and lungs, and even impairing the beauty 
and delicacy of the complexion of ladies. 

The manner of mining in these primeval times was necessarily 
rude. At points where a seam of coal exposed itself along its line of 
outcrop, the alluvial cover was stripped off, and the coal quarried in 
open day, as beds of sandstone for building purposes are now quarried 
out. When necessity required an opening to be made „naer cover, the 
seam was followed along its line of strike, in order that the waters of 
the mine might discharge themselves by gravitation. The double- 
headed pick, still the main weay-on of the miner, has been in use from 
the earliest times. A thousand years ago this mining tool was as per- 
fect as it is to-day, and the miner of the ninth century could produce 
as much coal from his working place as the miner of the nineteenth 
century. 

When increasing demand for coal made it necessary to open mines 
below water level, the seam was opened either by following it along its 
line of dip, or by sinking a shallow shaft near the outcrop. The horse- 
gin, still to be found in some mining districts, was employed for hoisting 
coal. The machinery used for discharging the waters of the mine con- 
sisted of ox-skins and barrels ; then chain-pumps were applied, operated 
by horse-power, or by wind-mills. Frequently day levels were cut at 
great labor and expense to a lower level, or adit, so that the water 
might flow to day. In locating a shaft, a primary object was to find a 
place near the opening, so that a day level might be cut to rid the mine 
of water. In laying out the workings, small pillars were left to support 
the roof, which were abandoned after the room workings were finished. 

When shaft mining was commenced, fire-damp, that dreaded scourge 
of coal miners, was met. Until the discovery of the safety-lamp by 
Sir Humphry Davy, the miner possessed no means of detecting the 
presence of this gas in his subterranean workshop, except by creeping 
forward inch by inch, with his candle held in one hand, screening the 
flame with the two fore-fingers of the other, and fixing his eye intently 
upon the light. When he reached the fire-damp, the flame of his candle 
began to elongate and to assume a color of grayish blue; before the gas 
exploded, the top of the flame changed to a pure fine blue and gave off 
minute luminous sparks. The miner could still retreat before explosion 
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occurred, though this was the extreme point of danger: a sudden motion 
of the body, or a quick lowering of the light would ignite the fire- 
damp, The art of ventilation at this time was so little understood, that 
as coon as miues began to make fire-damp copiously, the workings were 
abandoned. 

Sir Humphry Davy invented the miners’ safety-lamp in 1815, and 
presented it as a gift to the miners. After this discovery, mines which 
had been abandoned, owing to the presence of fire-damp, were reopened, 
and millions of acres of mining property, otherwise unworkable, were 
made available to mining enterprise, though, as the results show, too 
often at the terrible sacrifice of human life. 
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Until the year 1775 the coal was carried from the working places 
of mines to the pit bottom on the backs of bearers, who were often 
married women, or full-grown girls, clothed in the same garb as the 
men. In Scotland the female bearers carried the coal to the top of the 
pit on a long and winding stairway. The coal was carried on wicker 
_ cribs fitted to the backs of the bearers, the cribs being held in place by 
leather straps passing around the forehead. The shameful practice of 
employing females in coal mines was continued until the vear 1842. In 
Belgium this degrading practice still exists. 

At the beginning of the present century the output of the mines | 
in England, Scotland, and Wales had reached 10,000,000 tons, giving 
employment to 20,000 miners. The mines, prior to this time, were 
generally located in remote districts, and the miners were regarded as 
outcasts, and were debarred the common rights of other artisans and — 
laborers; they were grossly ignorant and brutal, and in dialect and 
appearance were altogether different from people in the surrounding 
country. 

They are described in Southey’s life of Wesley as a race as lawless 
as the foresters, their forefathers. When the famous preacher White- 
field proposed going to America to preach the gospel to the Indians, 
many of his friends replied: “If you desire to convert savages, there 
are colliers enough in England.” 

The discovery of the steam-engine, and its practical application to 
mining purposes gave the coal trade its first impetus. This was soon 
followed by the discovery of the manufacture of gas, the hot-blast for 
smelting iron, the steam-boat, and the railroad locomotive, which made 
the use of coal the main spring of our present civilization. 

With the development of the coal trade, consequent on the dis- 
covery of steam,.the underground workings of mines were extended in 
size and depth, increasing the danger of mining, and necessitating new 
and improved systems of working. In sinking deep into the earth’s 
crust the miner encountered obstacles, the most difficult and dangerous 
ever met in human enterprise. Intricate galleries, extending miles 
underground, were required to be maintained for the constant passage 
of atmospheric air, to dilute and render harmless the noxious and 
puisonous gases of the mine ; massive columns of coal had to be left un- 
wrought in the mines to maintain the superincumbent strata in place, 
machinery of great weight and power had to be applied for lifting coal 
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and removing the vast subterraneous lakes of water, while forests of prop- 
wood had to be planted underground to insure safety to the hauling 
roads and working places of the mines. 

Fire-damp, that dreaded and fatal enemy of the English miner, 
was given off in increasing and alarming volumes. The rude systems 
in use before the application of steam to mining were totally un- 
fitted for the deeper and extensive mines, which followed the appli- 
cation of Newcomen’s engine for lifting water. The increasing weight 
of the superincumbent strata produced crushes by which the pillars of 
the mine were ground to pieces, or creeps which overran the workings, 
the pillars sinking into the floor, and destroying the economy of the 
whole underground arrangements. New systems had to be devised, 
adapted to all the varying conditions and circumstances. 

A number of eminent mining engineers, notably Robert Bald and 
John Buddle, devised new and improved methods of laying out the 
underground workings of mines, and in British practice there are four 
general systems now in use, a brief description of which may not be out 
of place in this paper. 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF BRITISH MINING. 


There are four general systems in British mining practice, as 
follows : 

1, Working with pillars and rooms, and leaving pillars of no 
greater strength for the support of the superincumbent strata than is 
actually necessary as the workings progress. 

2. Working with pillars and rooms of extra size and strength, 
with the object of attacking the pillars in the interior of the mine, and 
removing them after all the rooms have been finished up, partially or 
bodily, according to circumstances. 

3. Dividing the workings up into pannels or squares, and drawing 
the pillars of the pannel after its rooms have been finished during the 
forward progress of the work. 

4. Laying out the workings on the long-wall system, and mining 
out all the coal, leaving no pillars whatever, as the excavations advance 
progressively forward. 

There are many modified plans of the above systems in use, as, for 
example, in working by long-wall, the main galleries of the mine are 
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sometimes driven forward to the boundary of the mining property 
before the walls are opened out, and in excavating the coal, the miners 
retreat instead of advancing with their work ; sometimes, also, in pillar 
and room practice the same plan is adopted, the main galleries of the 
mine being driven to the boundary before any of the rooms are 
opened out. 

Mr. Robert Bald has given the following general rules for deter- 
mining the best method of working coal by pillar and room practice: 

1. If the coal, pavement, and roof are of ordinary hardness, the 
pillars and rooms may be proportioned to each other, corresponding to 
the depth of the superincumbent strata, providing, all the coal proposed 
to be wrought is taken away by the first working ; but if the pillars are 
to be winged, or partially worked afterwards, they must be left of an 
extra strength. 

2. #If the pavement is soft, and the coal and roof strong, pillars 
of an extra size must be left, to prevent the pillars sinking into the 
pavement, and producing a creep. 

3. Ifthe coal is very soft, or has numerous open backs and cutters, 
the pillars must be left of an extra size, otherwise the pressure of the 
superincumbent strata will make the pillars fly or break off at the backs 
and cutters, the results of which would be a total destruction of the 
pillars, termed a crush or sit, in which the roof sinks to the pavement, 
and closes up the work. 

Regarding the long-wall system, the late Matthias Dunn gives the 
following conditions under which it may be adopted to advantage: 

1. If the coal be thin, hard, and capable of bearing pressure, or 
the top and bottom be soft, requiring a considerable quantity of cutting 
for the necessary tram height. 

2. If band or rubbish be mixed with the coal, requiring to 
be stowed underground, so as to furnish a cheap and plentiful supply of 
debris for filling. 

3. If the distance from the shaft to the boundary line be limited. 

4. If the roof be free from water, and the workings clear ot 
buildings, rivers, ete. 

5. If the roof contain ironstone, to ‘be worked with the coal, 
thereby producing much refuse, or if it be so soft and brittle that it 
will not stand for ordinary pressure. 

Under these, and many other circumstances, the long-wall system 
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may be recommended. There may, however, be objections, rendering 
such working impracticable, viz. : 

1. If the workings produce a considerable quantity of inflammable 
gas, either from the seam itself or from some superior seam. 

2. If the roof contains water, the letting down of which would 
spoil the tram-ways or overpower the engine and pumps. 

8. If the coal be so near the surface that the long-wall workings 

‚would have the effect of damaging buildings. 

4. If the cuttings of the roof or floor for height are so soft or 
friable that they would not be sufficient to support the roads, in which 
case the expense of setting additional props or obtaining other material 
may exceed the value of the coal, or its cost by another system. 

5. If the seam be deep, and from its thinness suitable for long- 
wall, yet the small quantity ordinarily produceable from one establish- 
ment may render its working unprofitable ; or, in other words, the main- 
tenance of expensive roads, or the number of pits required, may not be 
repaid by the working thereof. 

In the first system—working by pillars and rooms—the mines are 
laid off by driving water levels or galleries along the line of strike of 
the coal from opposite sides of the pit bottom. On the dip-side of ‘the 
gallery a small quantity of water follows the workman, and serves as a 
guide in advancing the work. The main part of the workings is 

driven to the rise of the coal strata, for in British mines the coal meas- 
_ ures have generally a well-defined dip and rise. Advantage is taken of 
_ the face and butt slips, and the rooms are worked on the face of the 
„@al whenever it is practicable to do so, as the coal is much easier 
_ worked on the face than obliquely. Three-fourths of the coal are 
„usually taken out, the remaining fourth being left for pillars. A com- 
mon practice is to make the rooms of the same width and size of the 
. pillars left; thus, where the rooms and cross-cuts are each fifteen feet 
wide, the pillars are made fifteen feet square; to add strength to the 
_ pillars, they are frequently formed into diagonal blocks, like the black 
squares of a checker-board. This system is only practicable in shafts 
of comparative shallow depth, and where the coal, roof and floor are 
alike hard, firm and compact. Under other conditions a crush or creep 
_ of the workings is sure to follow, before the domain sought to be won 
is half wrought over.. This plan is now rarely practiced in British 
nining, and will soon disappear altogether. Its advantages consist in 
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less narrow work than obtains in the other systems of mining, and as 
w work always adds to the cost of coal mining, it is the cheapest 
working out a mine. As 75 per cent. of the coal is recovered 
ting forward, the pillars are abandoned when the rooms are all 
Sout. Under this system the recovery of the pillars is im- 





















deeper pits are sunk, the greater the pressure upon the 
ound workings; hence, in the second system, which pre- 
in the deeper mining districts, the amount of pillar coal left 
‚ordinary conditions is proportioned to the depth of the shaft. 

fn the following table, in which the rooms are supposed to be fifteen 
vide, and the air-way six feet wide, the jincreasing thickness of 
proportioned to the depth of the mine: 








Size of pillars, in feet. 











above table is, of course, general rather than specific, for there 
other conditions which determine to a considerable extent the 
rooms and size of pillars, as, for example, the nature of the 
to its hardness and softness as well as the depth of its softness, 
we of the coal as to texture and hardness, and the character of 
and butt slips of the mine; also, the nature of the roof of the 
her compact and firm, or loose and soft. 

ter the rooms are all worked out by the system of leaving strong 
the pillars are attacked at the far end of the mine and worked 
je miners retreating under cover of the remaining pillars. When 
wwated area begins to crush and fall down, part of the pillar coal 
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BRITISH PLAN OF WoRKING BY PILLARS OF EXTRA STRENG 
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is lost by the massive falls of overlying strata, though, under favorable 
conditions ninety per cent. of the whole seam is recovered ; generally, 
however, not more than 70 to 80 per cent of the whole is won. A rule 
of mining engineers in computing the yield of solid coal in the mine, is 
1,000 tons to the acre for every foot of thickness; this is 62 per cent. ; 
but in this calculation allowance is made for slack, which is not un- 
merchantable, and which frequently amounts from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
the whole. 

In the third system, which was devised by John Buddle, to whom 

the British nation is indebted for a number of important improvements 
in the art of mining, the pillars may be removed at any time. By this 
system, instead of carrying forward the workings to the boundary of 
the mining property before attacking the pillars, the mine is laid out in 
a series of quadrangular panels; each pancl covering 10 or 12 acres of 
land, and including from 16 to 25 rooms. On all sides of the panel a 
solid wall or pillar of coal is left, varying in thickness according to the 
resisting power of the coal and floor of the mine. Air-waysand hauling- 
roads are cut through the pane! walls at proper distances, the rooms 
being opened from an inner parallel gallery, and carried forward on the 
face or rise of the coal until the back end of the panel is reached; the 
pillars are then attacked and withdrawn, and the superincumbent strata 
of the excavated area are allowed to fall and close in. 

While the work of withdrawing pillars is going on in one panel 
the rooms of an adjoining panel are advancing forward, the strong and 
solid pillars surrounding the excavated panel resist the crush, and con- 
fine it at home. 

The following interesting description of this system of working, 
taken from Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines, explains 
in detail the manner of panel working, as devised by Mr. Buddle in 
the New Castle coal field in the north of England: 

“By this plan of Mr. Buddle, the pillars of a panel may be worked 
out at any time most suitable for the economy of the mining operations, 
whereas, formerly, though the size of the pillars and general arrange- 
ments of the mine were made with the view of taking out ultimately 
@ great proportion of the pillars, yet it frequently happened that before 
the workings were pushed to the proposed extent, some part of the 
mine gave way, and produced a crush ; but the most common misfortune 
was the pillars sinking into the pavement, and deranging the whole 
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economy of the field. Indeed, the crush or creep often overran the 
vhole of the pillars, and was resisted only by the entire body of coal at 
the wall faces, so that the ventilation was entirely deatroyed, the roads 
lading from the wall faces to the pit bottom shut up, and rendered 
ess, and the recovery of the colliery by means of new air-courses, 
roads, and by opening up the wall faces or rooms, was attended by 
labor and expense. Even when the pillars stood well, the 
Method was attended with other very great inconveniences. If 
water broke out in any particular spot of the colliery, it was quite im- 
possible to arrest its progress to the engine pit, and if the ventilation 
was thereby obstructed, no idea could be formed where the cause might 
be found, there being instances of no less than thirty miles of air-courses 
in one colliery. And if, from obstructed ventilation, an explosion of 
äre-damp ooourred while many workmen were occupied along the ex- 
tended wall faces, it was not possible to determine where the disaster 
Tad taken place, nor could the viewers and managers know where to 
bring relief to the mutilated and forlorn sufferers. 

In Mr. Buddle’s system, all these evils ure guarded against, as far 
ehuman science and foresight can go. He makes the pillars very 
large, and the rooms or boards very narrow, the pillars being in general 
anes, twelve yards broad and twenty-four yards long, the boards four 
yards wide, and the walls or thirlings cut through the pillars from one 
beard to another, only five feet wide, for the purpose of ventilation. 
When the pillars of a panel are to be worked, one range of the pillars 
isfirst attacked, and as the workmen cut away the furthest pillars, 
¢etumns of prop-work are erected betwixt the pavement und the roof, 
within a few feet of each other, till an area of about one hundred square 
fards is clear and without pillars, presenting a body of strata perhaps 
“e'hundred and thirty fathoms thick, suspended clear and without 
ispport, except at the line of the surrounding pillars. This operation is 
termed “ working the goaf.” The only use of the prop-work is to pre- 
vait the seam, which forms the ceiling over the workmen’s heads, from 
falling down and killing them by its splintering fragments. Experience 
las proved, that before proceeding to take away another set of pillars, 
it is necessary to allow the last made goaf to fall. The workmen then 
begin to drive out the prods, which is the most hazardous employment. 
They begin at the more remote props, and knock them down one after 
mother, retreating quickly under the protection of the remaining props. 
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Meanwhile, the roof stratum begins to break by the sides of the pillars 
and fall down in immense pieces, while the workmen still persevere, 
boldly drawing and retreating, till every prop is removed. Should any 
props be so firmly fixed by the top pressure that they will not give way 
to the blows of heavy mauls, they are cut through with axes, the work- 
men making it a point of honor to leave not a single prop in the geaf. 
The miners next proceed to cut away the pillars nearest to the sides of 
the goaf, setting prop-work, then driving it and returning as before, 
until every panel is removed, excepting small portions of pillars which 
require to be left under dangerous stones to protect the retreat of the 
workmen. While this operation is going forward and the goaf extend- 
ing, the superincumbent strata being exposed without support over a 
large area, break progressively higher up, and where strong beds of 
sandstone are thus giving way, the noise of the rending rocks is very 
peculiar, at one time loud and sharp, at another, hollow and deep. 

The fourth or long-wall system, by which all the coal is mined 
out as the workings progress, is the best method of working coal 
wherever the conditions are adapted to this manner of mining. Seams 
from 4 feet downward are best suited for long-wall working, but in ad- 
dition the coal requires to be tolerably hard and firm, so as to bear the 
pressure of the overlying strata. The roof requires to be comparatively 
free from water, and an ordinary amount of refuse or waste material 
must be at command in the mine to make the system a success. Beds 
of coal which have bands of shale running through the body of the 
coal, or have a falling or draw shale for a roof, are best adapted for 
long-wall, this material serving for building packwalls or filling up 
the gob. 

In laying out the workings of a mine on the long-wall system, the 
coal left underground is a strong square pillar surrounding the bottom 
of the pit, to preserve the sbaft from becoming involved in the breaking 
of the overlying strata which follows the removal of the coal. The 
main galleries of the mine are then advanced along the line of strike of 
the seam, and the walls or working faces are opened out from the entry, 
one working-place following anuther, like troops marching in echelon. 
Where the conditions are suitable, the walls are opened out in all direo- 
tions and the workings advanced in the form of an ellipse. The wall- 
faces, which vary in width according to the surrounding conditions, 
are undermined across their whole width by the workmen before leaving 
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the mine in the afternoon, and during the night the weight of the over- 
lying strata breaks down the coal, which falls forward on a range of 
sprags planted for the purpose by the miners. In some mines there is 
a wall-face from three to four hundred yards in length, extended in a 
straight line, and sometimes a line of face is formed like the are of a 
circle. 


As by this method of mining, artificial pillars must be erected to 
prevent the closing in of the workings, consequent on the removal of 
all the coal, skill and judgment are required in building pack-walls and 
maintaining roads. The pack-walls are built on each side of the haul- 
ing roads, from the debris of the seam or from the cuttings of the roof 
or bottom. In some mines, where-suitable material does not exist un- 
derground for building purposes, it is brought down from the surface, 
but this adds materially to the cost of mining. 


This system of working is largely followed in Scotland, fifty-five 
per cent. of the coal of that country being mined on the long-wall plan. 
In the central counties of England the thin seams are nearly all worked 
in this manner, and in Somersetshire beds of coal only 13 inches in 
thickness are worked by long-wall. In South Wales the system is in 
high favor. In Belgium and Saxony, on the continent of Europe, long- 
wall mining is also extensively followed. 


. While the long-wall system is mainly confined to seams of ordinary 
thickness, it is capable of more general application than is generally be- 
lieved. It has been successfully applied to the great thick coal of 
South Staffordshire, which ranges from 21 to 36 feet in height ; the coal 
is mined in several lifts, beginning at the top, and is worked away in 
long sweeping sides of working-courses, which range from 3 to 6 feet in 
thickness. After the first lift of workings is finished, a second or lower 
lift is opened out by driving forward a new set of galleries and opening 
out a new range of walls, and so on. 


By the long-wall system nearly all the coal mined is round or 
lump, 14 per cent. of slack being made by pillar and room-working, 
against 3 per cent. by long-wall, and the ventilation is also simple, there 
being but one main air course in the interior of the mine at the wall- 
face. In addition also to the greater acreage of coal recovered by this 
system, the expense of getting the coal is materially reduced ; but addi- 
tional care and skill are required in the management of mines, 
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THE Onto Coau FIELD. 


The great Appalachian Coal Field, the largest known coal field in 
the world, of which the Coal Measures of Ohio constitute a part, extends 
through porticns of nine different States, viz., Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia, and occupies an area which has been variously estimated at 
from 50,000 to 58,000 square miles. From 10,000 to 12,000. square 

miles of this area are situated in Ohio. More than one-fourth of the 
State is therefore underlain with coal bearing strata. The western mar- 
gin of the Ohio portion of the great coal field runs through the coun- 
ties of Trumbull, Geauga, Portage, Summit, Medina, Wayne, Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Perry, Hocking, Vinton, Jackson, Pike, and Scioto, 
and the Coal Measures are spread over all the territory lying east of 
this line of outcrop to the state line at the Ohio river. 

On the margin of the Coal Measures of Ohio in the above named 
counties, there is only one workable vein of coal met—the lower seam, 
or Coal No. 1 of the geological nomenclature; and owing to the pecu- 
liar conditions under which this coal was formed, it is often wanting 
where the practical miner, unacquainted with the peculiar irregularities 
under which the coal was deposited, would unhesitatingly assert its 
existence. The coal strata dip at the rate of about 30 feet to the mile, 
in an easterly direction (the line of dip being south 65 east), and the 
lower coal which crops out on the western flank of the coal measures of 
the State is carried 1,500 to 1,600 feet below the highlands in the coun- 
ties of Belmont, Monroe, Washington, and Meigs, on the Ohio river. 
The dip of the strata is irregular, being at some points as high as 80 or 
100 feet to the mile, while at other points it is not more than 10 or 20 
feet to the mile. Frequently reverse dips are met, causing the strata to 
form a series of synclinal and anticlinal waves. 

The Coal Measures of the State are divided into 3 series, namely: 
“The Lower Measures, the Barren Measures, and the Upper Measures,” 
The lower measures are about 500 feet in thickness, the barren meas- 
ures 400 to 500 feet, and the upper measures 600 feet thick. All the 
beds of coal in present course of development are drawn from the upper 
or lower coal measures, the barren measures, as the name indicates, con- 
taining little coal of sufficient thickness for the immediate purposes of 
the miner. 


The coals now being worked are mainly drawn from four or five 
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different seams, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8 of the geological nomenclature. 
In mining districts, however, the coals are known by other names than 
numerals, as, for example, the Brier Hill coal, the Massillon coal, the 
Nelsonville coal and the Ohio River coal, and so on, and so they will 
ever be known; these names indicating the districts from which the 
coals are mined, and giving them a commercial value which dealers 
easily comprehend. 

The .coal beds in their progress through the coal area are very 
changeable in their character and thickness. Thus, the Brier Hill coal 
is one of the purest and best seams in the State; while the Mineral 
Ridge coal, although geologically the same bed as the Brier Hill, and 
separated from the Brier Hill not more than dne mile, differs greatly in 
its chief properties and adaptability for various uses, and is greatly 
inferior in quality, the Brier Hill coal being a long grained block coal, 
hard, firm, compact, a homogeneous bed, and adapted for furnace use 
in a raw state; while the Mineral Ridge variety is a short grained, fri- 
able, tender coal, and totally unfit for furnace use. It is also divided 
into two benches by a band of shale from 1 to 4 feet in thickness, upon 
which rests a stratum of blackband ore from 1 inch to 1 foot in thick- 


ness. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CoAL MINING IN OBIO. 


The existence of coal in Ohio was noted by the early frontiersmen 
and by travelers from the time of the earliest settlements. In 1755 a 
seam of coal was discovered on fire near Bolivar, in Tuscarawas county. 
A map of the western country, now in possession of Judge T. H. Ewing, 
of Lancaster, published in the year 1788, notes several sections of iron 
ore beds, and Harris, in his tour in 1803, states that on the banks of the 
Hockhocking, ‘‘quarries of excellent free stone, beds of pit coal, iron 
-ore, lead, strata of white and blue clay of excellent quality, red bole, 
and many other useful fossils are found.” . 

Some of the pioneer miners of the State still survive. Coal was 
mined by stripping near the village of Talmadge, in Summit county, as 
early as 1810. Mr. Asaph Whittlesey, father of Col. Chas. Whittlesey, 
of Cleveland, and Mr. Henry Newberry, father of Dr. J. S. Newberry, 
were the pioneer miners of Eastern Ohio, and Col. Whittlesey has 
published a very interesting account of the discovery and development 
-of the coals of that part of the State. The first mines opened by 
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drifting in this region were operated by Messrs. Asaph Whittlesey and 
Samuel Newton in the year 1820, the coal being sold exclusively for 
blacksmithing purposes. In 1818 the first shipments were made to 
Cleveland, from the mines of Mr. Henry Newberry, with the object of 
supplying the lake steam-boats with coal, but wood was so abundant 
and cheap that the coal found little sale. In noting this fact in my 
fourth annual report, as Inspector of Mines (1877), I received the 
following letter from Mr. H. V. Bronson, of Peninsula, Summit county, 
who took the first boat-load of coal to Cleveland: 


PENINSULA, SuMMIT County, OHIO, April 8, 1878. 

Anpeew Roy, Esa.: 

8m: Not long since I saw in the papers that in your annual report, as State 
Inspector of Mines, that the first coal shipped by canal to Cleveland was in the year 
1828, and by the late Mr. Henry Newberry, of Cuyahoga Falls, father of Professor 
Newberry, of Cleveland. I took that coal to Cleveland for Mr. Newberry, it being 50 
years ago since it was done. I was then in the seventeenth year of my age, and 
have resided in this place ever since 1824. There were three of us boys on the boat. 
One of them was about a year my junior, and now resides in one of the townships 
of Cuyahoga county, and became a successful inventor and business man. The 
other one was then in the twelfth year of his age, and is now a lawyer with a lucra- 
tive practice, in a beautiful growing city in an adjoining State. On the first day of 
January last, I made a New Year’s call on Prof. Newberry, at his home in Cleveland. 
A few years ago I presented Prof. Newberry with a lump of the coal taken from one 
of the boat-loads of that coal. As this whole transaction is somewhat remarkable, I 
have taken the liberty to write you about it, especially as we three boatmen are 
natives of Cuyahoga county. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. V. Bronson. 


The Talmadge Coal Company was organized in 1838, and opened 
Mines on Coal Hill, from which most of the coal was mined for the 
Cleveland market, until the year 1845. The coal on the property ot 
this company was discovered by Mr. H. F. Wright, in 1825, while 
digging a ground-hog out from under a stump. The first working was 
done by stripping the vein, and quarrying it out with pick axes. In 
1832 the Ohio Canal reached the coal fields near Massillon, and the 
Mines of this region were opened by Cyrus Mendenhall. In 1845 
David Tod, afterwards Governor of Ohio, commenced shipping by canal 
from the mines of Brier Hill to Cleveland. 

The late President Garfield was, in early youth, a canal boat driver 
from the mines of Gov. David Tod, at Brier Hill, to Cleveland. He 
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was then 15 years of age, and had already given evidence of earnest 
ness“of character and a desire to obtain an education. Gov. Davi 
Tod told the writer of this article, that after the Brier Hill coal wa 
fairly introduced in the Cleveland market, the demand for it was s 
great that he could not supply orders, and was urged to load a boat oı 
Sunday. He went down to the canal to consult the boatmen on th 
subject. All the employes of the boat, except young Garfield, were 
engaged. playing cards, while the driver boy was found on the front ol 
the boat, alone, intently studying a history of the United States. Gar- 
field’s name was not in that history, added Gov. Tod, but the future 
student of American history will find it there. 

The first coal mined at Mineral Ridge occurred in the year 1835, 
the mines being opened at Coal Run, on the land of Michael Ohl. In 
1833 Roger Hill, a Pennsylvanian, who had formerly mined coal in 
Beaver county, of that State, moved to Mineral Ridge. He pointed 
out a coal bed to Mr. Ohl, which, on being opened, proved to be 4 feet 
thick. Hill, who was employed to open the mine, in drifting into the 
hill, selected a square and heavy piece of the mineral, which differed 
in weight and appearance from the body of the seam, and carried it 
home to test its qualities. The piece refused to burn, and was pro- 
nounced bastard cannel, or black stone. It was afterward left un- 
wrought in the mine, forming the floor of the excavations. The main 
part of the coal found ready sale for blacksmithing and domestic pur- 
poses, and in 1857 the first shipments were made to Cleveland. 


In 1854 John Lewis, an English miner, who had mined blackband 
ore in the old country, settled at Mineral Ridge. One day, while 
digging up the floor of his room to set a prop, he was struck with the 
similarity of the floor to the blackband ore in Victoria mines, in Eng- 
land. He informed the proprietors of the mine, Messrs. Ward & Co., 
that the floor of the mine was a deposit of blackband ore. The pro- 
prietors directed the English miner to mine and calcine some of the ore, 
which was done with promising results. All the workings were now 
reopened, and the blackband mined out. The stratum of ore ranged in 
thickness from 1 inch to 1 foot, and after being calcined yielded 50 per 
cent. of iron. Several years elapsed before the full value of this dis- 
covery was appreciated; the art of calcining the ore, and mixing it 
judiciously not being properly understood. In 1868 the pig iron, made 
from a judicious mixture of the blackband and Lake Superior ores, pro- 
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duced an iron which was eagerly sought for, and since that time pig iron,of 
the Mahoning Valley has taken the front rank in market, being known 
and prized as “‘ American Scotch.” 

The first iron manufactured from raw coal in the United States 
took place at the Clay Furnace, in the Shenango Valley, on the Penn- 
sylvania side of the State line, in the year 1845, and in the following 
year Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co. built a furnace at Lowell, | 
Mahoning county, Ohio, and used raw coal. Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes 
& Co. contended with the projectors of the Clay furnace for priority in 
the use of raw coal, but this honor undoubtedly belongs to the owners 
of the Clay furnace in Pennsylvania. 

The first furnace built in the Hanging Rock region was erected in 
Greenup county, Kentucky, in the year 1815, and was called the 
Argilite. This was followed by the construction of the Vesuvius, 
Hecla, Lawrence and Mt. Vernon furnaces, on the Ohio side of the 
river. These were all cold blast furnaces, and the cold air in several 
cases was blown through hollow gum logs. The products of the fur- 
naces were cast into salt kettles, coal stoves, and kitchen utensils. 
The forges were run by water power, and the iron was hammered, 
instead of being rolled into merchant bar. 

In the Hocking Valley region the iron industry dates from 1851, 
in which year Hocking furnace was built, which was followed by the 
Logan furnace in 1853, and by the Union furnace in 1855. These were 
all cold blast charcoal furnaces, and used the native block ores of the 
Hocking Valley. Mr. Samuel Baird built the first stone coal furnace 
in this valley in 1875, three miles north of the village of Gore, in 
Hocking county. 

The development of the coal mines of the Hocking Valley began 
with the construction of the Hocking branch of the Ohio Canal. The 
beds of coal of this region laid bare along the swift moving streams, by 
the action of water, were noted by the first white settlers who penetrated 
this region, and coal was mined for domestic uses, and for blacksmithing 
Purposes from the time of settlement of the Hocking Valley. In 1831 
the salt business, which began to assume importance a few miles above 
the village of Athens, gave the coal trade some impetus. In 1832 that 
part of the Ohio Canal, known as the “Side Cut,” was completed to 
Nelsonville, and coal was shipped from the mines there to Columbus in 
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September of that year. The late Thomas Ewing was one ofa firm 
who opened the first mines at Nelsonville, the mines being located on 
the Dover Run canal basin. Only the lower 4 feet of the coal bed was 
mined, the upper bench being left for a roof. Twenty years afterward this 
mine was reopened, and the top coal, abandoned by the first workers, 
was taken down and sold. C. Fay, John Carruthers, C. and L. Steen- 
rod, and J. F. Somers were among the pioneer miners of the Hocking 
Valley. The best market for coal in those early days was Newark, 
Ohio. Among the early buyers in Columbus were John L. Gill, and 
the old Neil House. 

Coal was first mined in a systematic manner on the Ohio river, be- 
low Wheeling, in the year 1833. Samuel Wyllis Pomeroy, of Boston, 
Mass., purchased the lands on which the Pomeroy mines are now 
opened, in 1803. In 1818, with the view of opening the mines, he wrote 
to a merchant in Cincinnati to ascertain the consumption of coal be- 
tween his property at Pomeroy and the Falls of the Ohio river. He 
received the following reply : 


I am able to communicate to you the following information: 








, Bushels 
Cincinnati Steam Mill consumes annually ...........ccccscceccsecceceeees 12,000 
Iron Foundry “ ME annannnnnsonssnonnenesnrnssnunnee 20,000 
Steam Saw Mill “ DE TFPFFFERERFEEREREERERRERPERRERER 5,000 
Manufacturing Co. “ <6 daasecceececscecsceeens MURPRRRER 5,000 
Sugar Manufacturing Co. “ U nnnnsnasssssnusunssnnsnnenunsnen _ 2,000 

AMOUNS .......scccceccoee eoccecccccsccereccrecsceccsenccscesee esses teceees 44,000 
In Maysville, or Limestone, used or 80ld ...........ssrssseessenesconessees 30,000 
In Louisville, used or SOId..............scccccesescocccssenccsses csccssesesseses „ 30,000 
Madison Mill (140 miles below Cincinmati)..........ccccccscescees once 12,000 

Total ........sscssccccscccens sovcecces sonennsnsnssnnnnsnennensenansnnensunenn 116,000 


Coal was not used for domestic purposes in the towns of the Ohio 
river until the year 1833. A steam tow-boat, named the Condor, built 
by the Pomeroy Coal Co., in 1835, was the first tow-boat on the Ohio 
river. She took the loaded coal boats to Cincinnati and brought back 
the empty boats to the mines at Pomeroy The Lake Erie, built at 
Pittsburgh in 1837, followed the Condor. 

The shaft coal at Steubenville was discovered in the year 1829 by 
Adam Wise, while boring a hole for water for the supply of one of the 
village manufactories. The coal was met at a depth of 225 feet below 
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the surface, and was pronounced to be 11 feet thick. As the Pittsburgh 
yein was found in the hills surrounding the village, the idea of sinking 
a shaft to such a depth was not conceived for many years afterwards. 
In 1856, however, Mr. James Wallace, proprietor of the Ashland 
Woolen Mills, began agitating the question of sinkirg a shaft in the 
city of Steubenville, the hill banks, owing to the horrible condition of 
the roads during muddy weather, being unable to furnish the manufac- 
taring establishments a steady supply of coal, and a mining company 
was soon organized, with Mr. Wallace as president. 


Before commencing sinking, it was deemed prudent to drill another 
hole to the coal, to test the accuracy of the former borings; this time 
the coal was pronounced 8 feet thick. The shaft was laid out at the 
upper end of Market street, and the work of sinking began. Coal was 
struck in the fall of 1857, but instead of 8 feet it was was found to be 
less than 4 feet. The projectors were greatly discouraged in conse- 
quence, but decided to go on with the enterprise. In the following 
year, Messrs. Boreland, Reynolds and Manful leased the mine for five 
years, and fitted up the shaft with hoisting machinery and other needed 
apparatus, and the work of mining was begun. Fortunately for the 
lessees of the mine who were without former experience in mining, 
they soon afterwards secured as manager of the works Mr. William 
Everick, a first-class practical mining engineer from the Midlothian 
coal fields of Virginia. The enterprise which languished until Mr. 
Everick assumed charge, was now a success. The superior quality of 
the coal for every purpose, but especially for making gas and smelting 
iron, at once established its reputation, and other similar enterprises were 
inaugurated. This shaft is still in operation, and is known as the Market 
Street Shaft; the underground department is under the management of 
Mr. Wm. Smurthwaite, one of the best practical miners in the State. 

There are two seams of coal quite extensively mined in Jackson 
cOunty—the Jackson coal and the Wellston or Coalton coal. The 
Jackson coal, which is the lower bed of the State series, was discovered 
in 1863, by a party of drillers while boring for salt. The coal from 
this seam is mainly used in the blast furnaces of the county. The 
Wellston coal was discovered in 1872 by Hon. H. 8. Bundy, while ex- 
Ploring for the shaft coal of Jackson, on the lands on which the village of 

Wellston is now built. 


The Milton Furnace and Coal Company sunk the first shaft to the 
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Wellston coal in 1873. This was followed in 1874 by a shaft owned by 
the Wellston Coal and Iron Co. For some time after the discovery of 
this coal there was considerable diversity of opinion as to whether the 
Jackson and Wellston coals were equivalent, but the question was 
settled in 1877. 

Two narrow-gauge railroads were projected to the Jackson county 
coal field in 1876—the Springfield, Jackson and Pomeroy Railroad and 
the Dayton and Southeastern Railroad. The Springfield, Jackson and 
Pomeroy road was projected to reach the Jackson shaft coal, and the 
Dayton and Southeastern the Coalton coal. The Springfield road was 
completed to Jackson in the early part of 1878, but the superiority of 
the Coalton coal for domestic purposes and for generating steam was so 
marked that a branch road was at once run up Horse Creek from 
Jackson, to strike the Coalton seam, 5 miles north of Jackson. 

The mines at Coalton were opened in the fall of 1878, and ship- 
ments of coal began at once. The Springfield road was, however, in 
the fall changed to a standard gauge, and little shipping was done be- 
fore winter. It is now known as the Ohio Southern Railroad. 

In the spring of 1880 the Dayton road was finished to Wellston, 
the two lines meeting at Coalton, making a second outlet for the coal. 
A dozen mines were opened, and a mining village built, as if by magic, 
and what was two years ago a rough and poor agricultural country, 
sparsely settled, was filled up by a new population, who sought and found 
treasures in the bowels of the earth. The Dayton and Southeastern 
road is now part of the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis road. 

The coal out-put of the county, which in 1873 did not exceed 
60,000 tons, in 1880 exceeded 200,000 tons, and in 1882, 350,000 tons. 

A brief sketch of the early development of all the mining districts 
of the State would make an interesting paper, but would be too long 
for the space allotted to this chapter. 


CONDITIONS OF CoAL MINING IN OHI0. 


The beds of coal which traverse the Ohio coal field are not dis- 
turbed by dykes or dislocations of the strata, so frequently found in other 
coal fields of the world. There are many local faults found in our coal 
mines, which are known by the general name of “ horsebacks.” These 
faults, which sometimes come from the roof and sometimes from the 
floor of the mine, are occasionally troublesome and expensive ; but tak- 
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ing the whole coal field throughout, the conditions for cheap and sys- 
texmnatic mining are unusually favorable. The floor of mines is compara- 
tiw ely level, the usual dip, except in local cases, being 25 or 30:feet to 
the nile. 

Over large areas of the coal field, where the country is hilly, the 
beds of coal in course of development come to day or crop out in 
the hillsides, and admit of what is termed drift or level-free mining. 
Under such conditions the seam is followed into the hill, and the waters 
of the mine discharge themselves by gravitation. Care is taken in 
opening a drift mine to select the lowest place on the property, if the 
circumstances will admit of it. 

In regions where level-free mining is impracticable, two methods of 
sinking for coal are followed: one is by opening perpendicular shafts, 
and the other by sinking slopes at a pitch of from 25 to 35 degrees. 
Slopes are, however, rarely opened where the coal is found more than 
150 feet below the surface, for below this depth it is more costly to sink 
and deliver coal by a slope than by a perpendicular shaft. Under favor- 
able conditions slopes are largely a matter of taste on the part of 
managers; they are never cheaper than shafts. 

The coal business has localized itself and the various districts in 
which the mines are opened are known by appropriate names. There 
are now a dozen districts in the State in which the coals possess peculari- 
ties by which they are known, as the Mahoning Valley region, the 
Jackson County region, the Ironton region, the Pomeroy region, 
the Bellaire region, the Steubenville region, the Salineville region, the 
Cambridge region, the Dell Roy region, and the Coshocton region. 
Sometimes two or more qualities of coal are drawn from the same bed, 
33, for example, the Brier Hill coal and the Mineral Ridge coal, both 
of which are mined in the Mahoning Valley, or the Nelsonville, Straits- 
ville, Shawnee, Sunday Creek and Monday Creek coals, all of which 
are drawn from the great seam of the Hocking Valley region. 


All other conditions being equal, the best seams are selected and 
Opened. There are thousands of acres of as good coal still untouched in 
the coal field as any in present course of development, but for want of 
Tailroad facilities, or because of its lying in the interior of the coal field, 
it remains for the time being unwrought. The severe competition of 
the trade obliges the mining operators to take advantage of all the 
°Onmditions in developing the mines. The districts which are furthest 
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from market must have superior coals, which command extra 
prices, or else the trade languishes. The business largely turns on 
the character of the individual seams. The quality of the coal rather. 
than its thickness, and the cost of placing the same upon the market, 
very largely determines the value of mining properties and mines. 

All seams of coal, two feet thick and upward, are regarded as of 

mineable thickness, but four feet is regarded as the standard height. 
The expense attending the working of a three-feet vein is often con- 
siderably greater than working one four feet, exclusive of the dead 
work. This is a general but not universal rule, and obtains in mines 
like those of the Mahoning and Tuscarawas Valleys, where the coal 
varies suddenly in thickness. In such mines, for digging all coal below 
four feet, 5 cents per ton extra is paid for every 3 inches of decreasing 
height, until the seam falls to two feet, when it is regarded as unmine- 
able. At Leetonia, Hammondsville, and in the Coalton district of 
Jackson county, coals no thicker than 28 to 32 inches are wrought, but 
these coals possess peculiar qualities. The best coke in the State is 
made at Leetonia and Hammondsville, and everything that comes from 
the miner’s pick is credited to him. At Coalton the coal is tender, and 
mines very easily. The difference in expense of mining a 4-feet coal 
over a seam 10 feet in thickness is inconsiderable in amount; the ad- 
vantages to mining operators who possess thick coals consisting more 
in the greater yield per acre than the lessened cost of production. Thus, 
at Wellston, in Jackson county, the coal is 4 feet thick ; while at Straits- 
ville the bed is 9 to 10 feet thick, but the same price obtains in both 
Places for digging; at Wellston the coal is a homogeneous mass, while 
the thick coal of the Hocking Valley contains two bands of shale, and 
frequently a band of bone coal, which have to be sorted out by the 
miner, which militates considerably against his producing power. 

In point of economy, drift mines do not ordinarily possess any 
material advantage over shaft mines opened in the same district. 

It costs less, it is true, to open and equip a drift than a shaft; but 
after a shaft is opened and equipped the workings may be extended east, 
west, north and south, without any interruption to their symmetry or 
Continuity. In drift mines on the other hand, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, not more than one-half of the same extent of 
Work can be opened up; and, frequently, by means of the numerous 
„ "Vines which cut down through the coal, a symmetrical and extended 
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mine cannot be laid out at all. Moreover, a considerable part of hil 
coal along its line of outcrop is so largely impregnated with iron rust anc 
earthy matter, as to render it unfit for market. In deep shaft mines 
which discharge a great flow of water, the advantages are in favor o: 
drift mining, but we have neither deep nor wet mines in Ohio. 


THE MANNER OF MINING. 


In districts in which coal seams about to be developed are 
level-free, the manner of opening mines is simple and inexpensive. 
The coal is usually exposed at some point on the hill-side, and is readily 
distinguished by a dark colored streak on the clay, called the coal 
“blossom” or “outcrop.” As the blossom is followed into the hill it 
gradually hardens into coal. For some yards, sometimes for many 
yards, the coal is soft, dead and rusty. This is called crop coal, and 
cannot be shipped. Ifthe front of the hill in which the mine is opened 
is bold and steep, the coal soon becomes compact and bright, and fit for 
commercial use; but if the hill is retreating, and the mine is opened 
near the top, the entries may be pushed from 50 to 100 yards before 
merchantable coal is met. On lands where the cover is light, say 30 
or 40 feet, and is mainly composed of alluvial matter, only a few feet oi 
shale forming the immediate cover of the seam, the coal is often so 
tender and earthy as to be worthless. Under such conditions the roo! 
_ is never good. 

All drift mines require to be timbered for some distance from the 
mouth. The timbers, which are made out of hewn or sawed wood, are 
usually 8 by 10 inches in size, their length being governed by the height 
of the seam. The bents are sometimes placed close together, but are 
generally set about 23 to 3 feet apart, the intermediate space being 
filled with 2-inch plank. The leg of each bent of timbers slants inward 
about 1 foot in 6. If the bottom of the mine is wet, cross-sills are laid 
under each bent to keep them from sinking. 

The mine is usually made from 8 to 10 feet wide, and the timbering 
is carried forward until the roof becomes so firm that it will safely stand 
of its own accord. 

The point usually selected for opening is as near the southeast line 
of the mining property as may be practicable, so as to extend the work- 
ings to the north and west, along the rise of the strata, to facilitate 

hauling and draining, For 100 to 200 feet the coal usually dips from 
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the mouth of the opening ; experienced miners take up several feet of 
the bottom, which they tail out to a point. 

It is not always praoticable to open and work to the rise of the 
strata. The main entries of many mines run east or south. This 
always adds to the cost of getting the coal, but it cannot be avoided. 

When the coal lies in the hill, 25 to 30 feet above the level of the 
railroad switch, the most favorable conditions for opening a mine are 
found, as this gives the proper height for dumping the mine cars through 
the chutes into the railroad cars below. We have, however, to accept 
the conditions as we find them; and frequently a mine is opened high 
upon the hill. Under such circumstances an inclined plane is con- 
structed from the chutes to the drift mouth; the track of the plane is 
made double, the empty train ascending as the loaded train descends. 

If, in opening a mine, the coal should be found too near the base 
of the hill to admit of dumping height, it adds considerably to the cost 
of hauling, as well as militates against the producing power of the mine 
to pull the loaded cars up-hill, from the mine mouth to the tipple, by 
horee-power ; under such circumstances it is cheaper in the end to pro- 
vide steam-power. 


When a coal bed lies below water level, and has to be sunk for, it 
may be reached by a slope or a shaft. A slope dips at from 25 to 30 
degrees, and is preferred by many managers to a shaft, owing to the 
facility it affords for the ingress and egress of the miners. The ex- 
pense of sinking and equipping a mine with adequate machinery is 
about the same in a shaft or slope until the latter exceeds 150 yards in 
length, when, in point of economy, the advantage is on the side of the 
shaft. In the Mahoning and Tuscarawas valleys the mines opened on 
the lower bed of the series are generally slope openings. In all 
the other districts of the State the shaft seems to find favor. 

The width of a slope is usually about 10 feet, and the height 54 to 
6 feet. The hauling road or railway track is made single; a loaded 
train of cars, two or four in number, being first hoisted and then an 
empty trip lowered. Shafts are made with double hoists, a loaded car 
ascending in one cuge while an empty car descends in the opposite cage. 
Shafts are rectangnlar in shape and are usually 8 feet wide and 16 feet 
long. 

In commencing to sink, whether jby shaft or slope, the horse and 
gin are employed until solid ground is reached. If the opening be no 
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greater than 100 feet in depth, the horse and gin is often used until coal 
is struck, particularly in mines in which the flow of water is not great. 
It is, however, true economy to erect the permanent hoisting machinery 
of the mine before ground is broken. This has to be done sooner or 
later in any event, and it costs no more to construct it one time than 
another, while the money saved in hoisting rocks and water goes into the 
pocket of the mining adventurer. 

All mines have to be timbered until solid ground is reached. The 
manner of timbering slopes is similar to that of timbering drifts, except 
that the bents require to be set a little closer together. In shafts the 
timbers are laid as tight as possible, and in well regulated mines are 
made of 10-inch square timbers. In some shallow mines in the State 
3-inch plank is used, but this is mistaken economy. Timbers of 8 inches 
are light enough under any conditions. 

The cost of sinking a slope, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet high, does not 
ordinarily exceed $35 per yard. A shaft 8 feet wide and 16 feet long 
will average in good ground 45 to 50 dollars per yard. This includes 
the expense of timbering, the powder used in blasting, and the raising 
of both rock and water. No uniform rule can, however, be laid down 
in such matters, the nature of the ground, the flow of water, and the 
provisions made in commencing operations for the success of the enter- 
prise determine the expense. Some shafts cost more than double that 
of others under the same conditions, and on the same field the cost of 
sinking varies greatly, the result of the skill and judgment exercised in 
grading and directing the subterranean excavations. The machinery 
of shaft and slope mines consists of an engine for raising coal, a pump 
‘for lifting water, and the necessary boiler power. The size of the 
hoisting engine is in proportion to the depth of the shaft and the weight 
of the coal raised. Double engines are coming into use around coal 
mines. Two to four boilers, 36 to 40 feet in length, and of 36 inches 
diameter, arc generally needed to procure the necessary steam power 
for lifting coal and water. The drums upon which the shaft ropes 
revolve are 5 to 7 feet in diameter ; the pulley wheels upon the pit head- 
frame of shafts are made 6 or 8 feet in diameter. The hoisting ropes 
are 1} inches in diameter, and are made of iron or steel wire. 

At many mines where the coal is met within 100 feet of the sur- 
face, less elaborate arrangements suffice, but it is always wisdom to have 
good, strong machinery, and especially to have abundant steam power. 
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The money invested for euch purposes will surely find its way back into 
the pocket of the owner of the mines. The hoisting arrangements of 
slope mines differ somewhat from those of shaft mines; in the former 
the track is nearly always single, and only one rope is needed, while in 
shafts the hoist is double. At many slopes a chain is often preferred to 
a wire rope, but the rope is preferable. 


The pit head-frame of shaft mines is made 35 to 40 feet in height ; 
the upper landing, where the coal is delivered, is 22 to 25 feet above 
the mouth of the pit, and two screens are used in sorting the coal into 
lump, nut and pea, as it goes from the tipple into the hoppers below. 


All mines have water in them. In many drift mines, particularly 
in those in which the workings extend to the verge of the strata, the 
water is discharged by gravitation. In slopes and shafts, natural drain- 
age is impossible, and the waters of the mine must be pumped or lifted 
out by steam power. A number of first class coal pumps are in use in 
coal mines, Cooper’s and Blake’s being generally preferred to others. 
The size of the pump is governed by the amount of water. Some 
mines discharge much more water than others, and the mines of some 
districts are wetter than those of others. Inthe Mahoning Valley more 
water is met with than elsewhere in the State; this is due to the open 
character of the coal—the joints of which serve as reservoirs. A 
favorite pump in this valley, and one still largely in use, is the Buffalo, 
which has wooden pitmen, which run down the side of the slope. One 
of the first things necessary after coal has been struck in a slope or 
shaft mine, is to sink a water lodgme:t or sump. This is cut in the 
Hoor of the coal, and is sunk to a depth of 8 or 10 feet, and made of 
sufficient diameter to hold several hours’ supply of water. A number 
six steam pump of the Cameron, Cooper, or Blake manufacture will 
discharge 500 gallons of water per minute, while 200 gallons per minute 
isa good flow ina mine. The quantity of water in mines varies greatly ; 
frequently ‚two pumps are necessary, sometimes three, and in the Lead- 
ville shaft in the Mahoning Valley, six No. 6 steam Cameron pumps 
Were unable to keep down the water, even while the shaft was going 
down. So great was the flow of water in this shaft that special pumps 
had to be manufactured expressly for the occasion, and a special shaft 
sunk along side of the main shaft in order to control the water. More 
than 3,000 gallons per minute were pumped out of the mine. The 
history of this shaft is so remarkable that in the description of the 
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Mahoning ‘Valley district, which will be found in another part of this 
chapter, a brief sketch of it will be given. 

There are a number of methods or systems of laying out the work- 
ings of mines in use, according to the varying conditions which are mei 
in the several mining districts, as, for example, the thickness of the 
overlying strata, the character of the roof as to hardness and softness, 
the nature and thickness of the underlying fire-clay, the ability of the 
coal seam to resist pressure, etc. Suitable modifications of all the 
English systems are practiced, except that of long-wall. A number o! 
mines, situated along the line of the Niles and New Lisbon Railroad 
were opened out on the long-wall system some years ago, with satis- 
factory results, but during the late panic, opcrations were suspended. 
On resuming work two or three years ago, the mining proprietors changed 
hands, and the new manager changed the plan to pillar and room 
practice. 

A large amount of coal has been lost, and some valuable coal is 
still being lost by faulty systems of mining. The first mines opened ir 
the State were drift workings, opened in hills along the lines of outcroy 
of the coal. These hills, penetrated in all directions with ravines, gen- 
erally contained only a few acres of coal, and the overlying strata were 
not heavy. Very light pillars sufficed to support the roof under such 
circumstances, 

As the coal trade began to develop, and the mines became more 
extensive, the frail supports, which sufficed for small mines, were found 
inadequate for those of larger extent. The result was the falling in of 
the workings before they were fairly opened out. In reopening them 
larger pillars were left; this, however, was done grudgingly, for the larger 
the pillars left, the greater is the expense of getting the coal. Coal 
lands were, however, abundant and cheap, and the cost of opening 
new mines was inconsiderable ; hence, there was a temptation to adopt 
any system which would reduce the immediate cost of working toa 
minimum. 

When shaft mining became a necessity, and the first ton of coal 
cost the mining adventurers ten or twelve thousand dollars, better sys- 
tems were adopted from a sense of true economy, until by degrees, in 
all the mining districts of the State, improved syatems were adopted ; 
though there are still mines in every district very unskillfully managed. 

In all our well-regulated mines the plans which generally obtain, 
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‘orrespond to the second system ot British practice—that of working 
With pillars and rooms, the pillars left being of sufficient strength to 
maintain the incumbent strata in place as the workings advanced 
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and after the rooms are all finished, the pillars being in turme— 
attacked. There are many modifications of this general system pracom: 
ticed in the various regions of the State. 

In laying out the underground workings of mines, a plan of them 
proposed system of working is usually made in advance by a competes 
practical m‘ning engineer. The conditions must be carefully invest—S. 
gated as to drainage, the nature of the roof and floor, the texture of ter. 
coal, and the weight of the overlying strata. It is not always practic= =a 
to follow the letter of the plan laid down, owing to the irregularities <o 
the floor, and to the presence of horsebacks, but the spirit of the plasma 
may be followed to the end. 

The double entry system obtains in all well-regulated mines; I 
consists in carrying forward two galleries in parallel lines on the face —C 
the coal; a pillar of coal, 3 to 6 yards in thickness, being left betwe> 
the entries, which is cut through every 30 to 40 yards for air. As 
new air-hole is made at the face of the heading, the outer one is clos== 
up, and made air-tight by a wooden brattice, or otherwise, so as to for 
the air forward to the working face. Butt entries are opened to rigE® 
and left of the main galleries; they are also made double, and are B= 
all respects like the main galleries. Entries are made much narrower 
than rooms; they are generally driven 8 or 9 feet wide, for the purpose 
of having the roof firm and safe. The rooms from which the great bulk 
of the coal is got, are opened in the butt entries. Rooms are started 
at the same width at which the entries are worked, but they are rapidly 
opened out to full width, 7 to 9 yards; they are worked both north and 
south, in lines parallel with the main galleries of the mine. Butt 
entries are 160 to 200 yards apart. 

The pillars or ribs left between rooms are of varying thickness, 
according to the nature and weight of the overlying strata; under a 
firm roof and a light cover, ribs 2 to 3 yards in thickness suffice ; they 
are made thicker in proportion to the weight of the overlying rocks. 
Thin ribs are cut through every few yards, but when they are 4 to 6 yards 
in thickness, break-throughs are less frequently made. These break- 
throughs, like those made between the entries, are cut for the purpose 
of keeping a fresh stream of air as near the face of the workings as ‘may 
be practicable. 

The pillars of the mine are generally allowed to remain until all 
the rooms are worked out; they are then attacked in the interior of the 
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mine, and cut away as clean as practicable, but a great part is necessarily 
lost by the falls which follow their extraction. Pillar-work is the most 
dangerous part of mining. In some mines the pillars are attacked as 
soon as the rooms are finished ; under such circumstances it is necessary 
to leave strong supports along the galleries, to prevent the crushes and 
falls of the overlying rocks from overrunning the mine. 

The manner of digging the coal is artful and curious. The tools of 
the miner consist of a sledge, 8 to 10 pounds in weight; several steel 
wedges, 6 to 8 inches long; 3 to 6 picks, from 24 to 3 pounds in weight, 
with handles 28 to 32 inches in length; a set of drilling tools, to-wit : 
adrill, a scraper, a needle, and a tamping bar; frequently the drill and 
tamping bar are made of one piece, one end being used for a drill and 
the other for a tamper. 
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Two miners work together in rooms and entries; they keep each 
other company, assist in setting props; one watches while the other 
works in dangerous situations, and if one is caught, the other can raise 
the alarm and call in adjoining comrades to the rescue. 


The first and the most laborious part of the work of coal digging 
consists in undermining, or bearing in, or holing the rooms. This is 
generally performed in the bottom of the coal seam with the pick. An 
undermining is made of varying depth, sometimes 3 to 4 feet, frequently 
5 or 6 feet; the miner stands upon his feet, and strikes with all his 
strength, until a few inches in depth are bored in; he then sits down on 
the floor of the mine, his legs stretched wide apart in front of his body, 
and cuts in 6 inches to a foot deeper; finally he stretches his body along 
the floor, his shoulder and arm to the elbow resting upon his thigh, and 
in this constrained position finishes up the undermining. It will take 
two active miners 4 or 5 hours to undermine a room 8 yards wide and 
4 to & feet in depth. Forty to fifty blows of the pick are delivered per 
minute, and considerable skill is exercised in holing. Miners raised to 
the work from boyhood are both speedier and cleaner workmen than 
those who assume the calling after manhood. There is a good deal of 
difference also in the nature of the undermining, some beds cutting 
easy, others hard. A room is not usually undercut across its whole 
breadth in preparing a blast, though it is better to so undercut it. 


Having finished the undermining, the next thing in order is boring 
a hole for the blast. Some skill is also required in performing this 
work, so as to give the powder the best possible advantage. In some 
mines more reliance is placed upon the drill than upon the pick, the 
coal being largely blasted out of the solid. In doing so the miner 
shatters the coal, but this gives him little concern so long as it 
adds ease to his body. Coal is not mined now with the care and skill 
of 10 and 12 years ago. The amount of powder required for a shot 
varies from 1 to 8 pounds, the former amount sufficing when the coal is 
properly undermined—the latter amount being required in blasting out 
of the solid. Asa general rule, a pound of powder is burned for every 
3 tons of coal mined. In the Massillon region, where the main weapon 
of the miner is the drill, a pound of powder is burned for every single 
ton mined. In eome mines powder is not required, the coal being 
knocked down, after it is undermined, with wedge and sledge. 

The entries of mines are driven so narrow that prop-wood is not 
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required to maintain the roof in place, but all rooms need propping. 
Sometimes 4 or 5 rows of props, planted 3 to 4 feet apart, are required 
to make the roof safe. The props are sunk in the floor a few inches, 
and are surmounted with a flat-cap, about 2 inches thick, and 10 inches 
wide, and 18 inches to 2 feet in length. Some mines require only one 
or two rows of props. The roof is not uniform throughout the mine; 
in one part it may be hard and strong, in other parts, tender and 
treacherous. 

The railroad track of mines is about 3 feet in width; along the 
main entries the rails are made of T-iron, 12 to 16 pounds to the yard ; 
in the rooms scantling is generally used, the size of the rail being 
governed by the weight of the loaded mine cars. Providing a good 
T-iron track all over a‘ mine, entry and room alike, is true economy on 
the part of mine owners, although the first cost may be greater. 

A good track and abundant ventilation are found wherever good 
Mining engineering practice prevails. Mules cannot haul coal! over bad 
roads ; miners cannot work in bad air. Nature will rebel; the mule may 
be lashed by the driver, but he will retaliate with his heels; the miner 
may be cursed by the boss, but he will retaliate with a strike. 

Mines in which the coal is 6 feet high use horses for hauling ; below 
this height, mules are used. 

Beds lower than 4 feet require to have the roof ripped, to admit 
the hauling with mules. In low veins, a frequent practice is to employ 
pushers to push the mine cars from the working faces to the hauling 
reads or entries. This is the practice in the Steubenville district of 
Jefferson county, and the Coalton district of Jackson county. It costs 
less to employ men as pushers than to rip the roof to admit mules. 

Along the main galleries the roof is ripped from end to end, and 
mules do the hauling to the main shaft or mouth of the drift, as the 
case may be. 

In the thicker beds of coal the mine cars hold 1 to 14 tons; in the 
thinner veins, $ to 1 ton. Thick beds cost less than thin one for haul- 
ing coal, and other dead work. The cost of the dead work of mines 
ranges from 15 to 40 cents per ton; this includes entry-driving, cutting 
air-wayg, cutting ditches, blasting roof and bottom, laying track, pro- 
Viding props and rail timber, and hauling, dumping, and loading coal. 

Three grades of marketable coal are made’at mines, “lump,” “nut,” 
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and “pea,” the latter, which is the finest or smallest variety, is not 
made at all mines. The space between the bars of the screen is 1 4 
1} inches; occasionally wider or narrower bars are used, but they are 
exceptional cases. All coal which does not fall through the bars of the 
screen is called “lump.” A second screen, with bars $ an inch apart 
separates the “slack” from the “nut.” Pea coal is made by screening 
the nut coal. The slack is raised from the ground by a self-loading 
elevator, and thrown into a revolving circular screen, which thoroughly 
sifts out the fine coal which falls back to the ground, and is hauled 
away as refuse matter. At some mines the nut coal is washed and 
purified before being loaded for shipment. 

_ The proportion of lump to nut and slack varies considerably ir 
mines, partly owing to the nature of the coal, and partly to the skill 
with which the coal is mined. Tender seams naturally make more nut 
and slack than hard coal. In the Coalton or Wellston district, where 
the seam is unusually tender, two-fifths of the whole pass through a 1}-ineb 
screen, while in the Mahoning Valley, in the Brier Hill district, 
where the coal is hard and firm, only one-sixth of it falls through the 
‘screen. In mines in which powder is injudiciously used the coal is 
wantonly broken up into nut and slack. Unskilled miners make more 
fine coal than experienced workmen. 

Work commences in the mines at 7 o’clock A.M., an hour is giver 
to dinner at noon, and work ceases at 5 P.M.—nine working hour: 
being a day’s work. The diggers work by the ton, and are in a measure 
their own bosses. All the workmen are expected to be down the shafi 
or slope before the mules commence hauling. In mines in which heavy 
charges of powder are used in blasting out the coal, the workmen are 
forbidden from firing until 4 P.M.; in 5 minutes after the signal is 
given 40 or 50 discharges are heard, and such is the force of these blasts 
that the earth shakes above. Vast volumes of emoke load the air of 
mines after these subterranean discharges. 

In some mines firing is allowed twice a day, at noon and quitting 
times, and in the Steubenville district, where smal] discharges of powder 
suffice, and the ventilating currents are unusually strong, the workmen 
blast at all hours of the day, and suffer no inconvenience in conse- 
quence. 

All shaft mines are provided with cages or elevators, upon which 
the loaded and empty cars are raised and lowered through the shaft. 
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Cages are provided with safety-catches or locks designed to hold the 
cage in the guides, and prevent it from falling in case the rope should 
break. On the top of the cage there is a cover of oak boards or sheet- 
iron to protect the workmen from falling stones, and in front of the 
shaft, at the landing on top, self-acting gates are placed, which are lifted 
out of the way by the ascending cage, and drop back as the cage is 
lowered, and guard the entrance of the shaft. Not more than ten per- 
sons at once are allowed by law to ascend or descend a shaft mine. 
Signaling arrangements are provided at all shafts, consisting of a bell or 
hammer, for the information of the hoisting engineer. When a loaded 
car is pushed on the cage at the bottom, the cager below raps once, 
signifying that coal is coming up; two raps are for the return of the 
cage, and three raps that men are about to be hoisted, when the engineer 
exercises more than ordinary care. The system of signaling is not 
uniform at mines, though it should be. The best signal arrangements 
in the State are in use at the Garfield shaft in Trumbull county. There 
is a bell on top and one at the bottom. When men are about to be 
hoisted the cager below raps three times, the engineer answers by one 
rap, and until this is done no person is allowed to step on the cage. 
After the miners, not more than ten in number, are safely on the cage, 
the cager knocks again, giving one rap; the engineer answers that he is 
about to start by one rap, and the men are carefully raised to day. 

This mine has also a good speaking tube, so that conversations can 
be held between the engineer and persons in the mine. All mines in 
which the human voice cannot be distinctly understood from the top to 
the bottom, should be provided with speaking tubes. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY IN MINES. 


Improvements are constantly being made in mining, and hauling, 
and dumping coal, some of the more prominent of which deserves to be 
hoticed, The mines of the Shawnee Valley Coal and Iron Company 
have been improved during the past year by the erection of a substantial 

üling engine and wire rope. The mine is a drift, opened on the face 
ofeoal, and dips 30 feet in 3,000 feet. The engine cylinder is 12 inches 
diameter, and 20-inch stroke, built at Norwalk Iron Works, Con- 
Recticnt. - 

The rope is f-inch Norway iron wire, 6,000 feet long. The coal is 
hauled about 3,000 feet, 24 cars per trip. The rope passes three 
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butt entries, from which coal is hauled. These entries are double in 
starting, but the two come together to facilitate hitching. The mine 
cars hold 30 hundred screened coal, and three trips per hour are 
averaged, equal to 108 tons of lump coal. This does away with 12 
horses, which, with drivers, would cost $30 a day. The cost now is 
$7.50 per day. only, three men being employed with the machinery. 
The mine it getting out 700 tons of lump coal a day, which will be 
increased to 1,000 tons a day, as soon as suflicient mine cars are made. 
The company commenced putting in this machinery January last, when 
the trade fell off, and brought out the first coal in three weeks. There 
was some difficulty and delay at first in getting the machinery to work 
well. There are three curves on the road, the first being 37 degrees. 
The cars come around this curve without any trouble now. The 
arrangement is admirable. 

The new and extensive mines of the Murray City Coal Company, 
in the Hocking Valley, have been fitted up with machinery for raising 
coal, of unsurpassed excellence. The opening of the mine is a slope, 
which dips one foot in five, and the machinery for hauling out the coal 
consists of an endless wire rope, operated by a stationary engine placed 
at the top of the slope. The hauling road is double, and loaded cars come 
up on one track as the empty cars descend the other. The cars attach 
themselves to the wire rope by means of an automatic clamp; the rope 
never stops, and the cars attach themselves to it as soon as they are 
brought to the bottom of the slope. On being delivered at the knuckle 
they detach themselves, pass forward into the dump-house, and tip of 
their own accord over a Mitchell dump, one of the best arrangements 
for dumping coal ever contrived. This dump is so constructed that the 
loaded car tips over automatically, its speed being regulated by a brake, 
the handle of which is within easy reach of the dumpman. After the 
car is emptied, it falls back in place, and the advancing loaded car 
strikes a spring, which throws the tip irons outward. The loaded car 
then strikes the empty one standing on the tipple, and pushes it forward 
out of the way, the tip iron then springs back in place, and holds the 
loaded car, which is dumped in turn. The empty car moves forward 
on a gently declining grade to a Y-switch. The road immediately 
beyond this switch is graded upward, and the empty car reverses its 
motion, runs back into the switch, is caught by the automatic clamp of 
the wire rope, and lowered down the slope into the mine. Only one 
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man is required to do the dumping, and he could easily manage a 
thousand mine cars a day. 


The mines of the State Line Coal Company, situated at East 
_ Palestine, Columbiana county, have very superior arrangements for 
hauling coal, and washing the slack or screenings. A stationary engine 
is erected outside, which operates an endless wire rope, which extends 
underground 14 miles. A loaded train of cars, 50 to 60 in number, 
is hauled outside at once, and delivered in the shoots, and the empty 
train of cars is hauled back into the mines over the same track. Con- 
versations are held between the engineer in charge of the engine out- 
side and the hitcher-on in the interior of the mine, by means of a 
telephone, and all the arrangements are admirable. 


‘The washing machinery for separating the slate and other impuri- 
ties from the nut and slack coal redeems fully 14 per cent. of the output 
of the mine, which was formerly unfit for any purpose, and was thrown 
aside as waste. This coal is washed and purified by a stream of water, 
which is poured upon it, and which carries it through a long narrow 
trough ; the slate and other impurities of the coal being the heavier 
bodies, fall by the way, and lodge in the bottom of the trough. The 
engine which runs the wire rope upon which the mine cars are hauled 
to and fro, also operates the slack-washer. The State Line mine is the 

‚largest in Ohio in point of production, the average annual coal output 
exceeding 100,000 tons. The mine is managed by Hugh Laughlin, a 
practical mining engineer of consummate skill and judgment. 


At the mines of the Prospect Hill Coal Company, operated by Mr. 
James Suthern, situated also at East Palestine, the coal is brought out 
of the mine by means of an endless wire rope. A small single shaft 
engine is placed at the mouth of the mine, which is not reversible, but 
the drums of the shaft reverse, and the full trips are brought out, and 
the empty ones returned as fast as the coal can be gathered on the entry. 

Underground hauling machinery is also used at some of the mines 
at Steubenville, and at the new slope of the Ohio Southern Coal and 
Iron Company, in Jackson county, costly and elaborate hauling ma- 
chinery has been fitted up. The coal is raised up the slope by means 
of an endless steel wire rope, 14 inches in diameter, which passes around 
eleven different sheaves at the top of the mine. Four of the sheaves are 
ten feet in diameter, and seven of them four feet in diameter. 
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Small looomotives have of late years been introduced in a number 
of coal mines in the State to do the work of hauling underground. 











MINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


‘The first trials of mine locomotives were made in Pennsylvania, in 
the anthracite coal fields, but they are now found in all the coal mining 
states. As compared with stationary machinery and wire ropes, they 
hold their own, but they are objected to by many on account of the 
smoke and gas generated from the coal. In the hands of an intelligent 
mining engineer, who is master of the art of mine ventilation, they can 
be used with perfect safety, but taken where uneducated and unskilled 
men control the mining department, they are dangerous forces, and 
their introduction has frequently led to fatal consequences. 

Wherever mine locomotives are used, it is necessary for the health 
and safety of the miners to ventilate the workings with air, which is 
not allowed to come in contact with the current amidst which the loco- 
motive moves, and a column of wind of 25,000 cubic feet per minute, 
and moving at the rate of 5 miles per hour is required to rid the mine 
of smoke and keep the galleries in a fit state for miners to occupy. 


Coan Currina MacHINERY. 


Two coal cutting machines are in use in mines in Ohio—the Lechner 
machine and the Harrison machine. The Lechner was introduced in 
the mines of the Straitsville Central Mining Co., in Perry county, in 
1876, and since that time it has been extended to several other districts 
in Ohio and to a number of the mining districts in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois, and Colerado, and last year 
found its way to some of the mines in Great Britain. 

This machine is only 20 inches in height, and can be used in seams - 
of coal three feet thick and upward. It is wrought by means of com- 
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Pressed air; the coal cutter consists of a horizontal bar three feet in 
length, to which a number of sharp steel knives are attached. The bar 
revolves and the knives grind the coal to dust, cutting a groove 4 
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inches in height and 5 feet deep at each attack. The machine is shifted 
over three feet and a second attack made, and so on until the whole 
room has become undermined to a depth of five feet. An undercutting 
of 100 lineal feet is regarded as a fair day’s work for one machine. In 
some mines the undercutting is made in the fire-clay floor, and all the 
coal is saved ; in other mines it cannot be used in the floor. 

The Harrison coal-cutter was first applied in the mines of Illinois, 
by the Diamond Coal and Mining Co., and in 1880, the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Vermillion Coal Co. of the same State, one of the wealthi- 
est mining corporations in the west, applied 10 of these coal-cutters, and 
they soon found their way to Ohio mines. The coal-cutter consists o: 
a pick 8 pounds weight and 10 inches long, operated by a piston. The 
pick, which is made of solid steel, has two points, and undercuts the 
coal in much the same way as the miner does. This machine is muck 
lighter, and is more easily moved about than the Lechner, but it effect: 
no saving of coal over the ordinary method of hand-mining. Bot! 
machines have their advocates, and either of them is an improvemen 
over manual labor. A few months ago the Harrison machine was in 
troduced into the iron ore mines of the Hanging Rock region, and wil 
prove a more successful digger of iron ore than of coal. 

The introduction of coal-cutting machinery was looked upon witl 
a jealous eye by the miners, and yet it will come not as their enemy 
but as their best friend. It will not drive out the miner, but wil 
lighten his occupation, and give him brain labor. It will take awa: 
the laborious work of undercutting, at once the most constrained am 
exhausting work to which the human frame can be put. The floor o 
mines is always damp, often wet, and the miner is required to lie dow: 
on his side, and burrow away underneath the coal for 4 or 5 feet. Lum 
bago and rheumatism attack him in consequence. 

A large number of coal cutting machines have been introduce 
from time to time into the mines of Great Britain. Only a few of then 
have been found in practice to hold their own. Coal, the foundatio: 
of the power which sets the machinery of the world in motion, has bee: 
found one of the most difficult industries to which can be applie 
labor-saving machinery. 
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EXAMPLES OF Goop MINING PRACTICE. 


The manner of mining in some of the older and more important 
regions of the State, where good practice generally prevails, will now 
be briefly described. 

The system of mining in the Mahoning Valley, owing to the 
conditions under which the coal was deposited, is peculiar and 
curious. The coal, which is the lower bed of the State series, is subject 
to sudden changes of level, and is found disposed in long, narrow, and 
serpentine basins or troughs. Generally these basins are separated from 
each other by large areas of barren ground, in which the coal is geo- 
logically due, but was never deposited ; occasionally two or more of the 
basins run along side of each other in nearly parallel lines, the coal 
extending from one basin to another in the form of an anticlinal arch, 
without breaking its continuity, though becoming very thin on the high 
lands of the old coal plain. The low ground in the coal bed is called 
a swamp by the miners. Owing to the structure of these swamps, the 
workings cannot be laid out with any degree of symmetry, and peculiar 
mining skill is required to guide and direct the subterranean excava- 
tions. The line of direction of the swamps is very sinuous, resembling 
the bed of a rivulet, and the main galleries of the mines have to be 
opened in these swamps, following their lines of direction through all 
their sinuosities, in order to drain the workings of water. 

The mines are all shaft openings, ranging in depth from 50 to 250 
feet; the stratum overlying the coal is a hard and compact gray shale; 
the floor is a firm, hard, sandy fire-clay, and the coal seam itself is a 
hard, firm, compact, block coal. When to these conditions are added 
the fact that the basins are generally quite narrow, seldom excee:ling a 
few hundred yards in width, small pillars suffice for the support of the 
overlying rocks. The main entries of the mine, which are driven from 
8 to 9 feet in width, follow the swamp, as I have said, wherever it may 
lead, the line of direction of the swamp being usually southwest. At 
intervals of 160 yards, branch entries are driven on the butts of the 
coal, and the rooms, which are usually 10 to 12 yards wide, are worked 
at right angles from the butt entries; pillars, two to three yards in 
thickness, which are cut through every few yards for air, being left 
between rooms to support the roof. 

All the entries of the mines, face and butt alike, are driven in the 
swamp when it is practical to do a0; as the seam of coal is seldom high 
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enough to admit of the hauling mules, the roof is ripped for a foot or 
I8inches. The coal is not everywhere got by shafting; a favorite method 
of sinking is by opening slopes on a dip of 30 degrees. Slopes which 
do not exceed 100 yards in length, are as cheaply opened as perpen- 
dicular shafts, 100 feet in depth ; the cost of sinking is greater in slopes, 
because of their greater length, but less costly machinery suffices for 
hoisting. Slopes are usually made 10 feet wide and 6 feet high, with 
a single track. A train of loaded cars, two or three in number, is 
raised; an empty train is then-sent back, and in this manner 500 tons 
a day of 9 hours is a fair average at a well-regulated mine; in the larger 
mines 600 or 700 tons constitute the daily output. The best mines, 
however, are being rapidly exhausted, but further southwest, on the line 
of direction of the swamp basins, new discoveries are rewarding the 
research of the mining adventurer, and many years must.elapse before 
the day of complete exhaustion occurs. Ovwing to the increasing depth 
of the coal below the surface, in following up the basins along their line 
of dip, the newer mines are mainly shaft openings—slopes, as already 
stated, seldom exceeding 100 yards in length. 

The miners of this region are of mixed nationality, the Welsh 
being more numerous than others. In the mine of the Church Hill 
Coal Company, one of the largest in the valley, eight different European 
nationalities are represented underground, in the following order as to 
number: Welsh, French, Scotch, Italians, German, English, Irish, 
andGreeks. Ina large and well-regulated mine in this region as many 
as 200 to 250 men and boys are employed underground. Where 200 men 
are engaged digging coal, the average output of the men will reach 
600 tons per day.’ This will require an underground force of 15 mule 
drivers, 10 to 12 road men, 5 or 6 trapper boys, 1 furnace man, 
l cager, 2 or more pumpers or water bailers; while above ground 
dor 4 topmen, 2 dumpers, 1 trimmer, 1 weighmaster, 2 engineers, 
1 hostler, and one general overseer or mining boss are required. It 
requires from 40 to 50 per cent. added to the cost of mining and loading 
to pay for the day-men, and other dead work of the mines, the cost of 
dead work being lessened or increased according to the varying circum- 
stances and conditions of mines. 

Four feet is the standard height of coal for which the miners are 
paid per ton for digging and loading. Above this thickness, no decrease 
in price is allowed, but for every 3 inches of decrease in thickness below 
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4 feet, the miner is paid 5 cents additional, until the coal seam recede 
to 2 feet, no coal being mined, except in rare cases, below this thick: 
ness. 


The cost of opening and equipping a mine in this coal region ofter 
exceeds $20,000, but if the coal proves of good quality, as is usually the 
case, the money is soon refunded. The mines had been very profitable— 
more profitable than those of any other region in Ohio, owing partly t 
the proximity of the coal field to Cleveland and Lake Erie, but largely 
to the superior quality of the coal, which is of unequalled excellence 
The better paying mines have frequently cleared for their owners, after al 
expenses are paid, including interest on capital invested, and wear anc 
tear of machinery, from 75 cents to $1.00 per ton. Not all enterprise: 
pay this well, however, and some of them are losing concerns resulting 
from a variety of causes, as, for example, the inferior quality and limited 
quantity of the coal, or the too abundant flow of water, eto. The mine 
of the Leadville Coal Company, situated 3 miles west of Youngstown, 
is an instance of this latter kind. 


The history of this mine is so remarkable, that a brief sketch of it 
may not be out of place. The work of sinking this shaft was one of 
the most difficult and costly undertakings ever encountered in the 
United States, mainly by reason of the flow of water. The time occu- 
pied in sinking, including several long stoppages, was about two years 
and six months. The shaft was first let by contract to a party of four 
miners, at twenty dollars a foot, the company (Messrs. Wicks and Wells) 
agreeing to furnish pumping machinery for the discharge of water. 
The sinkers only succeeded in getting down to the solid material, when, 
finding it was impossible to complete the work for the price, with every- 
thing in their favor, they threw up their contract. A second party 
undertook the work at thirty-five dollars a foot, but also gave it up 
after a trial of three weeks. A third party took it at fifty dollars s 
foot, which was a fair price for work of this character on good ground. 
This party, strongly impressed with the necessity of having the water 
under absolute control at all times, sunk a seven-inch drill-hole in one 
corner of the pit, down to the coal, into which they introduced the 
suction pump of a No. 6 Cameron steam-pump, suspending the pump in 
the shaft, and lowering it as the sinking progressed. This arrangement 
worked very well; but the rock was very difficult to blast ; the sides of 
the shaft were hard to dress, and the undertaking was a loss from the 
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first day. The rock—a coarse-grained sandstone—was of very porous 
nature, into which it was impossible to introduce naked powder for 
blasting, It had no partings, and the work of sinking was slow and 
costly, bat the contractors persevered, knowing that the sandstone, 
as revealed by the borings of the large drill-hole, would be softer and 
easier to blast, the deeper the pit went into it. 


Bat every additional foot of depth increased the volume of water, 
till at the depth of sixty feet the pump was kept running at its full 
capacity. The contractors now applied to Messrs. Wicks and Wells 
for additional pumping power, which they felt very reluctant to provide. 
The sinkers wanted a duplicate pump, as the breaking of any part of 
the one in use would necessitate its withdrawal, and fill the shaft with 
water, entailing needless expense and loss of time. After much 
hesitation and delay they got a second-hand pump of the same num- 
ber, but of a larger make, no part of which could be used on the other 
pump, and this third party were forced to give up the contract, having 
lost two thousand dollars in the shaft. Most of this loss, however, “ ;; 
in sinking the large drill-hole, reconstructing machinery, and in the 
purchase of tools and fixtures for handling the pumps, and in u for- 
feiture of sureties (ten dollars a foot) for the completion of the work. 


Messrs. Wicks and Wells now concluded to sink the shaft by day- 
work, themselves personally superintending the operations, and hiring 
and paying the sinkers. A second pump was soon found necessary, and 
then s third one, pump after pump being added, until six steam pumps 
were in the shaft, capable of discharging 3,000 gallons of water per 
minute. Little or no progress could be made with so many pumps, 
the work of sinking was suspended, and a new shaft, 8 by 12 feet, was 
laid out alongside of the main shaft, and sunk down to the level or bot- 
tom of the main shaft. Some of the pumps were removed to the new 
pit, and progress was resumed below; at the depth of 110 feet, however, 
Slarge crevice in the rock was struck in sinking, from which the 
water rushed with such force as to throw the drill high up in the shaft, 
and all the pumps were overpowered. They were all withdrawn, and 
the shaft filled with water. | 

After some weeks of stoppage, all the pumps were again set to 
work, and the water pumped out down to the point where the pressure 
of the water and the power of the pumps were balanced. All the 
Pumpe were run to their fullest capacity for four weeks, discharging 
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three thousand gallons a minute, in the hope of emptying, or at leas 
controlling the feeders of water, but no impression was made. It wa 
deemed necessary to further progress to procure one powerful pump 
equal to the combined force of the six in use. Accordingly, one with: 
steam cylinder twenty-six and one-half inches diameter, and a wate 
cylinder of sixteen inches diameter, with fourteen-inch suction pipe an 
five-foot stroke, made expressly for the purpose, was brought into requisi 
tion. The water was now mastered, but the difficulty was to get a sum 
made below the crevice so as to get a chance to close it up. The bottor 
of the shaft was a vast array of suction pipes, and the water flowed in fror 
the crevice in floods. The pumps suspended above the workmen fille 
the shaft. Every one who has handled pumps in sinking will conceiv 
of the difficulty of keeping so many pumps and pipes, suspended s 
these were by iron rods, in working order, al] having to be lowered a 
the sinking progressed. A cutting, two or three feet below the crevice 
was finally accomplished, when the sinkers addressed themselves t 
cleaning out the crevice, so as to fill it up with wooden blocks to dan 
back the water. The blocks were well wedged in and caulked, and th 
water was finally shut off and controlled. 

The work of getting below the crevice was a labor of unparallele 
difficulty and danger. The workmen, suspended in buckets, and havin; 
scarcely room to turn around among the multitude of pumps, labore 
heroically, though drenched with water, which shot in great stream 
across the shaft. During the whole of the undertaking not a singl 
accident occurred. The closing up of the crevice reduced the flow o 
water to five hundred gallons per minute, and no further difficulty wa 
experienced until the coal was reached. 

In sinking this shaft, six thirty-feet boilers, with 36-inch head, wer 
used. The cost of the work, including the necessary supplies for sink 
ing, was $71,837, and the whole depth of the shaft was but 187 feet. 

As the vast volume of water encountered in sinking was damme 
back over the heads of the miners, its liberation by a fall of roof wa 
only a question of time. Fifteen thousand square yards had not bee 
excavated till the waters broke into the workings. All the miner 
escaped in safety, but the pumps were soon overpowered, and the shaf 
with all its subterranean excavations, was again flooded. 

The mine remained idle for 5 years. In the spring of 1880, th 
Leadville Coal Company was organized, which bought out the Mesar 
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Wicks and Wells, the owners and projectors of the enterprise. A 
powerful hoisting engine of 400 horse power, built by E. P. Allis & Co., 
ot Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and two bucket water-pumps, each of 27-inch 
hore, 6-feet stroke, and capable, while running 10 strokes to the minute, 
of discharging 3,500 gallons of water per minute, the pumps being 
designed by H. Hackney, Esq., Superintendent of the Mahoning Works, 
and built at the shops uf the company in Youngstown, were applied for 
hoisting and pumping. Everything being in readiness, the pumps were 
started up in November, 1880; when the water was lowered to the depth 
of 136 feet in the shaft, one of the workmen accidentally dropped a 
steel wedge into one of the pumps, which stopped it, and it was found 
necessary to take this pump out to remove the wedge; in doing so the 
shaft again filled with water. Ina few days the work of pumping was 
again resumed, and six weeks later the mine was pumped dry, and the 
miners, after an absence of five years, ventured down the shaft, and 
commenced mining operations. The mine having but one opening, and 
the excavations that had been made requiring a second opening, as pro- 
vided in the mining law of the State, an escape shaft, or traveling way, 
was sunk into the mine, for the egress of the miners in case of accident, 
to the hoisting shaft. This traveling way was completed only two days, 
when the wooden structure covering and surrounding the hoisting shaft 
caught fire from a spark from the smoke-stack, and was burned to the 
ground. The miners found safe egress through the second outlet or 
traveling way ; had there been but one opening, every soul underground 
at the time of the fire would have speedily and inevitably perished. 

The fire, which occurred on the 21st of August, 1881, having 
destroyed all the buildings covering and surrounding the shaft, and dis- 
abled the pumping and hoisting machinery, all the subterranean excava- 
tion were again filled with water. The company at once commenced 
rebuilding the works and repairing the machinery, and on the 15th 
of October following, the pumps were again started up, and a month 
later the mine was once more pumped dry. There is an excitement in 
Mining, unknown, perhaps, to any other industry, hence, all the mis- 
fortunes of this ill-fated mine have not in the least daunted the courage 
“f the mine owners, or alarmed the fearless spirit of the miners, and 
work was resumed with the same degree of cheerfulness as in the begin- 
Ring of the enterprise. 

The mines in the Steubenville district, in Jefferson county, are 
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worked on a plan nowhere else followed in Ohio, owing to the greater 
depth of the incumbent strata, as well as to the presence of firedamp ‚which 
isgivenoff in dangerous quantities. The plan is a model after that in 
we in the North of England, in which district the art of mining is bet- 
ter understood than in any other coal field in thegworld. 

The rooms in the Steubenville shaft mines arc made 18 feet wide, 
the cross-cuts or walls 12 feet wide, the pillars left being 24 feet in thick- 
nese, and 72 feet in length. The walls head off the rooms at right an- 
gles, and are driven straight forward in the butts of the coal, the rooms 
being driven on the face. The main entries, which follow the face of 
oval in lines parallel with the rooms are 10 feet wide and are double. 
The presence of fire-damp in the minc makes ventilation a paramount 
necessity, and so well is this art understood by the superintendents that 
not a single accident by explosion has occurred in the past 17 years. All 
of the mines rely on the furnace for the necessary currents of air, and 
every advantage is taken of the natural law to get the best results. The 
farnaces are made 5} feet wide, 3} feet high above the bars, and are 30 
to 40 feet in length. The upcast of the shaft is roomy and dry, the air 
courses of the mine are wide and as straight as circumstances will per- 
mit, and fully three times as much air is set in motion with the 
me expense of attendence and fuel as in many other mines, The 
greater depth of shaft at Steubenville assists in creating the flow of air, 
for the practical power of the furnace is in proportion to the length of 
the up-east, the power being as the ratio of the depth. The air current 
is kept well up toward the face of the workings; no sooner is a new 
holing made from the wall into the room face, than the outer wall is 
brtticed up and made air-tight. Should the current of air playing along 
the sir courses be too strong for the comfort of the miners, an opening 
is leR in the outer break-through for the escape of air until the miner 
has pushed his room ahead in the “fast” beyond the sweep of the circu- 
lating stream. 

In order to guard against the possibility of danger none of the work- 
menin this district are allowed to descend any of the shafts in the mor- 
ning, under any circumstances, until the mine has been thoroughly 

esımined with asafety-lamp. At 4 0’clock in the morning, the mine boss, 
amisted by several trusted deputies, descend the mine, safety-lamp in 
hand. Every gallery and room is examined, each fire viewer traversing 
22 G. 
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the division of the mine allotted him by the mining boss. If ga 
in any working-place, the viewer takes off his coat and oon 
slashing among the fire-damp until it has become thoroughly dilut 
the common air, and rendered harmless. In the rare cases in wh 
gas is too copious to be driven out in this manner, the place is. 
by a danger signal placed at the mouth of the room, forbidd 
person to enter until the gas has been driven out. This is done 
by taking forward brattice, or by driving a cross-wall to strike t 
at the face of the room. 

Having made the rounds of the mine the viewers meet ai 
arranged station, and report to the boss. If everything is satisf 
the examiners return to the bottom of the pit, and the signal i 
for the miners to descend. The underground managers of this ı 
are especially intelligent in dealing with fire-damp and the mean 
moving it. 

The system of carrying forward the workings is simply 
able. Each working place advances as fast as another—all ı 
with mathematical exactitude. Every 3 months the miners 
for places, and whoever is elected to any working-place, good ı 
is required to stay there until the next quarterly voting day a 
By this arrangement no favoritism is shown, and everything worl 
moniously. 

The coal of the mines in this region is too thin to admit of h 
mules entering the rooms, and miners are employed to push the 
cars from the miner to the mule road on the entry, and bring ba 
empty cars. They are called putters, after the English name. 
putters are employed at each station of 15 rooms. The shaft m 
Steubenville are among the deepest in the State, Rush Run shafi 
261 feet; Mingo shaft, 250 feet, and the Market Street shaft, 2 
deep. 

In the Pomeroy region, on the Ohio River, the system of w 
with double entries was first introduced in drift mines in this 
The mines were opened in 1833, and laid out on the single entry a 
and reliance was placed on the natural forces for creating venti 
Owing to the presence of black damp, the air was never good, : 
improved method of working and ventilating the mines became 1 
mount necessity. 

When the double entry system was introduced, the room 
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driven a distance ot one hundred yards, and as soon as a room was 
finished the pillar was attacked, and brought back a distance of 50 yards, 
the remaining 50 yards being left unwrought in the mine. An un- 
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necessary quantity of pillar coal was sacrificed by this plan, and it was 
changed to the present method, which consists in working rooms fur- 
ward 80 yards, and removing all the pillar coal after the rooms are 
finished or worked out. 

As the mines are now worked, double parallel entries are driven 
in the face and butt slips of the coal. The butt entries are 160 feet 
between the blocks. Rooms are opened on the north and south, follow- 
ing the line of the face entries. The rooms are broken off the entry 
7 feet wide, and are advanced 15 feet before being opened to their full 
width of 7 yards. The thickness of pillars between rooms is 6 yards, 
which are cut through when the rooms are worked forward 40 yards, 
for the purpose of getting better air. 

The pillars of a range of workings are attacked as soon as the rooms 
are finished up. The pillars first cut away are those in the first range 
of rooms. As soon as a butt entry has been driven forward to its 
boundary, and all the working rooms finished up, the pillars of the four 
interior rooms are worked away. ‘They are brought back in echelon 
with the purpose of throwing the weight of the superincumbent strata 
away from the mivers. The roof of the excavated area is held up by a 
free use of prop-wood, and seldom falls in alarming masses until the air 
crossing 40 yards back has been reached. The slate forming the im- 
mediate cover of the coal now begins to fall, but the massive sandrock 
above remains firm. When the range of pillars has been cut away 
within 15 yards of the entry, the miners change front, and attack the 
entry stumps on the butts of the coal, and work them off. 

The first range of pillars having thus been withdrawn, a new range 
adjoining those just removed is attacked, and worked away as in the 
first case, the slate falling down in the excavated space. When suffi- 
cient space has been made to allow the sandrock above to break, a week 
or ten days occurs from the time it begins to rend and crack before it 
finally gives way and falls. The rending of the rocks is terrific; loud 
cracking and rumbling goes on; sometimes the noise is loud and sharp, 
at other times it resembles the sound of distant thunder. Fragments 
of the pillar coal break and fly off, and finally the massive strata, several 
hundred feet in thickness, falls with tremendous noise and force. All 
this time the workmen continue robbing the pillars, secure from danger, 
under cover of the undisturbed portion of the mine. | 

In some of the mines of the Hocking Valley, as well as in other 
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districts, the pillars are removed as the workings advance. As soon as 
a range of rooms is worked out, the pillars are attacked and worked 
back to the entry. The advantage of this system consists in getting 
the pillar coal while it is yet fresh; for coal deteriorates by drying 
out, when left in the pillars for a number of years. The expense 
of making new roadways is also avoided, but it requires skill, not always 
met in the management of mines in this State, to anticipate the results 
of drawing pillars, and quite frequently, the crush which follows their 
extraction, overruns the entries and destroys the whole economy of the 
mine. Experience, which is a good schoolmaster, is, however, throwing 
valuable light on this subject. 

A plan of mining which still largely obtains in this State, consists 
in driving single entries, and starting rooms from off both sides of the 
butt entries. Doors are placed in the mouths of rooms on one side of 
the entry, and the air is carried forward along the entry, and returned 
inside of the doors. Less expense attends this plan, especially in low 
mines, in which the roof requires to be blasted along the hauling roads, 
than by driving double entries, but the ventilation is never as good, and 

any saving effected is usually swallowed up by strikes and stoppages, 
occasioned indirectly at least by bad air. 

The above methods of mining, or some suitable modification of 
them, are practiced in every mining district of the State. Year after‘ 
year improvements continue to be made, and many of our mines in 
their intricate subterranean departments show highly creditable en- 
gineering skill. 

A simple plan of working mines still lingers in the Hocking Valley, 
known as the block system. It seems to have been borrowed from the 
Monongahela River region in the early days of mining, and is applied 
only by mining superintendents who have never seen better practice. 
It consists in dividing up the mine into a series of blocks or squares of 
300 or 400 feet, all the entries and air-courses being single. The objec- 
tion to the plan lies in the difficulty in getting forward air, and it is 
Only practicable in mines which make no fire-damp and little of any 
other mineral gas. It has nothing to commend it, not even the plea of 
€conomy, and is disappearing before more advanced systems of working. 
In forming the blocks, the entrymen are required to work 500 to 600 

feet ahead of the air-ways. To do this, rooms are usually not allowed 
to be opened until the air-courses are completed; sometimes, however, 
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for want of places, the mining boss will start up rooms before the air — 
ways are through, converting the working-places of the mine into a com — 
dition unfit for the healthy abode of man. Many a long strike has 

its origin in just such places. 
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THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 


The more common gases which are met with in coal mines, are 
kkmown smong miners as fire-damp, after-damp or choke-damp, black 
damp, and white damp. Fire-damp is the light carbureted hydrogen 
gas of chemistry, and consists of one volume of the vapors of carbon 
and two volumes of hydrogen, condensed by affinity into one volume. 
One thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air at the temperature of 32°, 
and s pressure of 14.7 pounds, weighs 80.728 pounds, and one thousand 
cubic feet of fire-damp, under the same conditions, weighs 45.386 
Pounds; the weight of the fire-damp is, therefore, .562, as compared 
with common air. Being thus lighter than the atmosphere by nearly 
One-half, it ocoupies the roof and higher places in mines. In its pure 
and undiluted state fire-damp will neither support light nor life, but 
when mixed with twice its bulk of air it may be breathed, although 
with suffering. Fire-damp requires a mixture of five times its volume 
©f air to constitute an explosive compound; with this proportion the 
©=x plosion is very feeble. When a little more than nine times the 
wolume of air is added to one volume of fire-damp, it forms a 
POwerful explosive mixture. In this condition, the instant a naked 
Light is brought into contact with the gas, it explodes with the rapidity 
and violence of gunpowder, and is liable to produce dreadful results. 
When more than fourteen times the volume of air is mixed with the fire- 
lamp it again ceases to be explosive. Fire-damp is chemically com- 
Posed of— 


By atoms. By weight. By volume. 


Hydrogen .....cccccceccccsscrscsccssccssscesscccscsscccresoess 2 24.6 2 
Carbon ......cccccccccsccscccesccerccccsccsccnccescsscssscssoees 1 75.4 1 
1 100. 1 


After-damp is the product of an explosion of fire-damp, and con- 
tains, when the gas is exploded, 71 parts of pure nitrogen, 9.5 parts of 
Carbonic acid gas, and 19 parts of steam. Immediately after explosion 
the steam condenses, leaving a largely increased proportion of carbonic 

cid, which is a most deadly gas. On the occasion of a disastrous 

©xplosion of fire-damp, more lives are generally lost from breathing the 
@fterdamp than from the rolling violence of the burning gas. The 
insidious after-damp spreads through the mine, and the miners are soon 
Overpowered by the surcharged atmosphere. A painless stupor gradu- 
ally overcomes them, and they fall asleep in death. 
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Black damp is the carbonic acid gas of chemistry ; it is frequently 
called “stythe” by the English miners. Its effects on animal life are 
akin to those of the after-damp of an explosion. In its pure state it is 
a deadly poison, neither light nor life being capable of existing in it, and 
the miner’s lamp, when placed in an undiluted stratum of it, becomes 
instantly extinguished as though it were plunged in water. When only 
10 per cent. of black damp is diffused through the air of mines, a light 
cannot be maintained; where a light ceases to burn, it is never 
safe for a miner to trust himself for any length of time. Black 
damp contains two atoms of oxygen, and one atom of carbon; its 
specific gravity is 1.524, common air being 1; the oxygen, by weight, 
forming 72.73 per cent, and the carbon 27.27 per cent. of the gas. 
Being thus considerably heavier than air, it occupies the floors of mines 
when in a pure state, but, like other pases, it readily diffuses itself with 
atmospheric air. 


The white damp of mines is the equivalent of carbonic oxide. This 
gas is much more deleterious to animal life than black damp, for air 
containing only 1 per cent. of white damp is unfit for human respira- 
tion, and if breathed for a few minutes will surely cause death. Un- 
like black damp, which ordinarily extinguishes the miner’s lamp before 
prostrating his energies, white damp will support combustion amidst a 
deadly atmosphere. Miners have been frequently found dead in air 
charged with white damp, while their lamps continued to burn with 
great clearness. The effects of this gas upon animal life are similar to 
those of black damp, and to the after-damp of explosion: The 
miner falls asleep, and, if not speedily removed, he dies. White 
damp is composed of 1 atom of oxygen and 1 atom of carbon. By 
weight this gas contains 56.69 per cent. of oxygen and 43.31 per 
cent. of carbon; its specific gravity is 975.195, being little less 
than the atmospheric air. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas is also fre- 
quently found in coal mines. It is called white damp by some miners, 
like carbonic oxide; it is, however, readily distinguished from carbonic 
oxide by its peculiar smell, which resembles that of rotten eggs. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen consists of 1 atom of sulphur and 1 atom of hydro- 
gen; by weight it contains 94.15 per cent. of sulphur and 5.85 per cent. 
of hydrogen. This gas is met in abandoned workings in which iron 
pyrites is undergoing decomposition. It is also generated by contact 
of hydrogen with sulphur in a comminuted form. Like carbonic oxide, 
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the miner’s lamp will burn with clearness in a deadly mixture of this 
gas. When 3 per cent. of sulphureted hydrogen is found in the air of 
mines, human life cannot exist except with suffering. It produces faint- 
ing fits, giddiness and asphyxia. 

These gases are generated in mines from a variety of causes. Fire- 
damp escapes from the fissures and minute pores of the coal and its as- 
sociate strata. It is seldom met with in very alarming quantities in 
drift or level-free mines, or in shafts of moderate depth. The most 
fiery mines are those between 600 and 1200 feet in depth; below this 
zone fiery beds of coal are met, but it is the exception rather than the 
rule. Fire-damp exists in mines in a highly compressed state, being 
pent up in the interstices and fissures of the coal by the counterpoising 
pressure of the atmosphere. When the barometer falls, indicating a 
lightening of atmospheric pressure, the pent up gas escapes in great 
volumes. Many fatal mining explosions are due to this cause. The 
gas also frequently escapes in the form of blowers, which produce a 
hissing noice, and which, when ignited, burn like a long blow-pipe. 
The fire-damp of coal mines is one of the most fatal and dangerous 
elements ever encountered in human enterprise. 

Black damp, like fire-damp, is liberated from the coal and its asso- 
cite rocks; it is also generated by the burning of lights in the mine, 
by the exhalations of men and animals, by decaying woodwork, and by 
decomposing strata. The gases formed by blasting also aid in the 
formation of black damp. ‘This gas is perhaps a more deadly, as it is a 
more subtle enemy of the miner than even fire-damp ; the effects of fire- 
‘damp are instantaneous, while those of black damp are slow in opera- 
tion, gradually but surely undermining the constitution, and killing its 
Victims by inches. 

White damp is formed largely from the products of exploded gun- 
Powder; it is also generated freely in waste and abandoned parts of 
mines, particularly where breeding fires areSliable to break out. Both 
sulphureted hydrogen and carbonic oxide are formed by breeding fires. 

The presence of these gases in mines makes ventilation a para- 
Mount consideration in working coal or other minerals. Above grourd 
Vitisted air immediately flies upward into space, but the air of {mines 
has to circulate from one working-place to another, frequently traveling 
from 10 to 12 miles, and supplying 300 men and many horses before it 
teaches the upoast shaft, and is delivered to day. As it moves along the 
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labyrinthian passages of the mine, it becomes more and more vitiated and 
unfit for breathing from the loss of oxygen, which is replaced by the 
noxious and poisonous gases met on the way. When we consider the 
numerous complaints which reach the public ear, over the oondi- 
tion of badly ventilated public buildings and workshops, and remem- 
ber the numerous treatises which have been written on the best methods 
of improving the ventilation of such buildings, we are forcibly reminded 
of those dark subterranean workshops, amidst which the causes which 
tend to vitiate the atmosphere are multiplied a hundred fold, and where 
not even a ray of sunlight can ever come. 

In laying out the workings of mines, two general systems are 
adopted, with the view as well to provide the means for circulating 
currents of air through the workings, as for min'ng away the coal bed, 
namely: the long-wall system and the pillar and room system. By the 
former method all the coal is withdrawn as the works advance pro- 
gressively forward, the overlying strata being allowed to fall down and 
close in behind the miners, who maintain traveling ways by cutting up 
the floor or blasting down the roof. In the latter system columns of 
coal are left in the mine as the workings advance, for the support of the 
superincumbent strata, these columns being attacked afterwards ; some- 
times in a series of rooms as the workings advance, but more generally 
after all the rooms have been finished up to the boundary line of the 
mining plant. Long-wall mining, although it can be employed to more 
advantage in many seams of coal than pillar and room practice, has not 
yet obtained a foothold in Ohio mines, all our coal being won by the 
pillar and room system. 

Pillar and room working, as its name indicates, consists in forming 
pillars and rooms, alternately; the proportion of coal mined away to 
that left standing being governed by circumstances and conditions. 
Rooms are made wide and pillars narrow when the roof is hard and 
firm, and the thickness of the overlying strata is not great; when the 
roof is tender and the superincumbent strata heavy, narrow rooms and 
strong pillars are required. 

In opening a mine on the pillar and room system, gang-ways, 
entries, headings or galleries, as they are variously called, are first run 
forward on the face and end-slips of the coal bed. These entries, which 
in all well-regulated mines are made double, constitute the main avenues 
of the mine; they are usually driven much narrower than the rooms or 
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chambers, so as to make them extra safe, as well as to add strength to 
the pillars. The rooms are invariably started off the butt entries of 
the mine. In both entries and rooms, break-throughs require to be 
made from one working-place to another at stated intervals for the 
passage of the ventilating currents of air. 

In all of the mines in this State in which improved mining systems 
are understood, no working-place is driven forward more than 40 yards 
ahead of the circulating currents until a break-through is cut in the 
pillar from one working-place to another. All break-throughs, except 
those last made near the working faces of the mine, are built up and 
rendered air-tight by brattice, trap-doors, or otherwise, in order to force 
the sir-currents forward where the people are employed, for the ten- 
dency of the current is to follow the easiest route to the upcast. 

In mines in which no fire-damp is given off, fully 100 cubic feet of 
air per minute should be circulated per man; in mines which make fire- 
damp a much greater quantity is required, particularly if the fire-damp is 
emitted copiously. But this current must be made to sweep through 
the interior of the mine, where the men are employed, or it will do 
little or no good. There may be ten times the amount of air required 
for the sanitary condition of a mine entering by the intake, and dis- 
charged by the upcast, and yet the working-places in the interior be in 
& very defective condition. Under every system of ventilation there is 
& loss of air by leakage. 

When two separate openings of different depths are made into a 
mine, a current of air is set in motion by the natural pressure of the 
atmosphere. In winter the lower opening will be the downcast, and in 
summer it will be the upcast, because during winter the atmosphere 
outside is denser, and consequently heavier than the air of the mine, 
while in summer the reverse is the case. During those seasons of the 

.yar in which the mine atmosphere and the air outside approximate 
each other in density, there will be no motion, or it will be so slight as 
to be of little service. 


As underground excavations become more extensive, the natural 
forces, even during seasons most favorable to their operation, become 
wholly inadequate as a ventilating power, owing to the resistance which 
the top, bottom, and sides ot the air-way offer to the moving current of 
air, and artificial ventilation has to be applied to produce the circulation 
required to sweep away the gases and render them harmless. Furnaces 
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FURNACE 


and fans are the powers applied to produce artificial ventilation. Fre- 
quently, exhaust steam from the steam-pump at the bottom of the upcast 
or pumping shaft is applied ; but while this is a valuable auxiliary, it is 
too weak a ventilating force in a large and extensive mine to be used 
alone. 

The furnace has long been the favorite method of producing ven- 
tilation among practical men, but of late years exhaust fans of the 
Guibal, Schiele, Waddle, and other patterns have been introduced, and 
have worked so successfully as to supplant the furnace nearly altogether 
over large and important mining distriets in England and the other 
continental States of Europe. The furnace in its first cost is cheaper 
than the fan, and in deep mines is capable of doing equally effective 
work, while in shallow mines the fan is both cheaper and more effective 
as a ventilating power. The furnace is likely, however, to continue a 
ventilator as long as coal mining is followed. 

The proper construction of a ventilating furnace is a debatable ques- 
tion among mining engineers. A thin, wide fire, and low arch more effect- 
ually heat the passing current of air, than a furnace having a high arch. 
The arch, in my judgment, should never be higher than 3} feet above the 
bars, and the wider the furnace is, the better, and the whole width 
should be kept constantly and uniformly heated. As furnaces are 
ordinarily built they do not admit the whole amount of air which they 
are capable of moving ; hence, it is found to add to their ventilating 
power to provide side chambers. The object of these chambers is to 
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admit the passage of columns of cool air between the farnace and pillars 
of coal for the purpose of preventing the pillars taking fire, but the 
chambers are found in practice to add to the amount of current. 

Where the air-ways of a mine are of, say 30 feet of sectional area, 
.s furnace 7 feet wide and 3} feet high above the bars will, I think, 
approach systematic perfection. The furnace has a limit to its power, 
and when that is reached we pile on coals in vain. In building a fur- 
nace, it adds to its efficiency to slant it upward inside the bars, say 1 
foot in 6, until the upcast shaft is reached. 

In the mines of this State the quantity of air moved by a properly 
oonstructed furnace ranges from 2,000 to 6,000 cubic feet per minute 
for every foot of breadth of fire. The depth of the ventilating shaft, 
its freedom from water, the sizes of the air-courses of the mine, the 
temperature of the outside atmosphere, all combine in determining the 
quantity of air which can be moved through a mine by furnace ventila- 
tin. In winter, as stated in the opening paragraph of this paper, the 
natural forces aid the ventilation, while in summer the natural forces 
oppose the furnace, like a steam-boat going up stream. In deep mines, 
like those in England, the natural current is in the direction of the up- 
cast all the year round, because the mine air of deep mines is always 
rarer than the atmosphere on the surface ; but, while in summer there 
is no opposing force to overcome, there is little assistance given, the 
temperature of the mine and surface air being so nearly equal in weight. 
In winter the natural forces and the furnace are in proportion to the differ- 
ence of temperature of the mine and surface air. The practical power 
of the furnace is in proportion to the depth of the shaft, the power 
being as the ratio of the depth; hence, a shaft 400 teet deep will, with 
the same furnace, all other things being equal, move twice as much 
air as a shaft 100 feet deep. This practical fact is not as well under- 
stood as it should be, the common impression being that shallow mines 
move more air than deep ones, with the same ventilative power. Until 
Within a few years ago, it was a rare thing to see a roomy, well-con- 
structed furnace in a coal mine in this State, owing to the mistaken 
View of the influence of heated air in shafts. 

Fan-ventilation, on the other hand, is more effective in shallow 
than deep mines, but fan-ventilation has only recently been applied in 
this State, and is not making as rapid headway as could be wished, 
mainly from the fact that the first cost of the fan is considerably greater 
than that of the furnace, and in drift mines it is as costly at all times, 
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because at drift mines the fan and engine require the attendance of 
engineer, as the furnace requires an attendant. In a shaft mine - 
hoisting engineer can attend both engines, which is a saving of one um 
at the mine, besides the saving in the coal required to maintain a v- 
tilating furnace. Whenever furnace ventilation is applied, the sup 
of air is liable to great irregularity by neglect of the furnace man; = 
the danger of fire, of which we have so many fatal examples, ise 
present. Moreover, in mines where the furnace is placed at the bott 
of the hoisting shaft, the guides, the ropes, and the timber of the ak 
are subject to injury from the gases given off by the furnace. All th 
evils are obviated by the fan, in addition to the daily saving in 4 
and attendance. 

The best ventilating tans are constructed on the centrifugal pz 
ciple, and those of the Waddle, Schiele, and Guibal patterns, as alres 
stated, have attained high fame in England and the continental sta 
of Europe. Guibal’s is preferred to the rest, and is probably the b 





GUIBAL'S FAN 


ventilating fan for the use of coal mines ever invented or applied ins 
country. This fan has a large diameter, some of those used at the di 
and extensive mines in England ranging from 40 to 50 feet. The bla 
of the fan, eight in number, and 10 feet wide, are inclined backwa 
and the air is discharged through an adjustable shutter into an expand 
chimney 20 feet in height ; this fan, although more extensively appl 
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coal regions of England and continental Europe than all other 
abined, is yet mainly confined in this country to the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, because such costly and elaborate arrangements 
id its construction are not required to produce the limited cur- 
Fair which suffice for our shallower and smaller mines. From 
to 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute are frequently produced 
3s of the larger Guibal fans in the mines of England. 

e Champion fan, which was introduced into the mining regions 
» and other western States a few years ago, gives very satis- 
results. Wherever this fan has been introduced, mining en- 
and mining bosses declare that they could not be hired to go 
the furnace as a ventilating power. 
































CHAMPION FAN. 
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CHAMPION FAN. 


The larger the air-ways of a mine are made the greater the quantity 
of air is circulated with the same ventilating power; for the current is 
retarded in its progress by the friction which it encounters from rubbing 
against the sides, top, and bottom of the air-course. As it is not 
practicable to have large air-ways, owing to the difficulty and expense 
of maintaining them, it serves the same purpose to split the current inte 
several parts, which, by reducing the velocity of the parts, reduces the 
frictional resistance to which they are exposed, and so, on the whole, 
produces a greatly increased current of air. The advantages of splitting 
air were well illustrated by Mr. John J. Atkinson, Government Inepec- 
tor of Mines, in a paper read before the North of England Institute o: 
Mining Engineers, and published in vol. III of the transactions of the 
Institute. 


He shows that with a constant ventilating power, 16,198 cubic fee! 
of air in one column will produce 70,884 cubic feet, in 5 equa 
and similar parts; 94,850 cubic feet, in 10 equal and similar parts 
99,722 cubic feet, in 15 equal and similar parts; 101,132 cubic feet, ir 
20 equal and similar parts. 


Owing to the resistance offered by the shafts, says Mr. Atkinson 
we dare not have more than a limited number of splits in a mine 
because, although each split adds to the total quantity of air in circula 
tion, still in each separate split the quantity ultimately becomes les 
and less. 


& 


Q 


BIRAM’S ANEMOMETER. 


SAY 
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The plan of splitting the air is not followed to any extent in the 
mines of this State. The pits are so shallow that it costs less to sink 
a new air-shaft at the interior of the workings than to provide any 
elaborate system of ventilation. 

The manner of measuring the current of air circulating in mines is 
simple and speedy. Biram’s and Castello’s anemometers are the instru- 
ments in general use. Biram’s 4-inch instrument reading to 100 feet is 
largely used by mining bosses. The anemometer self-registers the speed 
of the current. The vanes are so constructed that they revolve by the 
current of air impinging upon them. A point is selected in the air- 
course where the whole column of air passes ; the instrument is held up 
in the current, and its speed is indicated by the rotary motion of the 
index hand or pointer of the dial-plate, which reads to single feet. 
One revolution of the pointer records 100 feet. The instrument is 
usually held in the air-way a single minute; it indicates, say 340 feet 
per minute, and the air-way is 64 feet high and 9 feet wide; the quantity 
of air in circulation per minute is found by multiplying the speed of 
the current by the sectional area of the air-way, which in this case 
would be 19,890 cubic feet of air per minute—the sectional area of the 
air-course being 58% feet, which, multiplied by 340, gives the above 
result, This is a current strong enough, if properly distributed, to ven- 

tilate any mine in the State. 

In taking measurements with the anemometer, an allowance has to 
be made for the friction of the instrument, which is equal to 17 feet 
per 50 feet, 8 feet per 100 feet, 4 feet per 200 feet, 3 feet per 300 feet, 2 
feet per 400 feet. The speed of currents varies from 100 to 400 feet 
per minute in mines, according to the ventilating power in use. A 
current exceeding 400 feet per minute in speed is not desirable ; it blows 
out the miner’s lamp, and chills his body. Currents of this speed are 
only found along the main air-courses of the mine. The complaints 
Which arise trom too strong currents of air are like angels’ visits, few 
and far between. 

Castello’s anemometer or air-meter is made on the same principle 
88 Biram’s. It is smaller and more easily injured. Some of these air- 
Meters have a minute sand-glass attached, which is a great convenience 

in taking accurate measurements. 


24 G. 
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CASTELLO’S ANEMOMETER. 


Approximate measurements are made by miners by flashing gun- 
powder, and noting with a watch the speed with which the smoke 
moves along the air-way of the mine. A lighted lamp is sometimes 
used, the miner moving along the air-gallery, and keeping the light in 
a perfectly perpendicular position, noting the time required to pass to 
a given point. Both of these methods are the same in principle. The 
experiments can only be made along a straight gallery of uniform area. 
The distance measured off is usually from 100 to 200 feet. The lineal 
feet of the air-way is ascertained, which, multiplied by 60, the number 
of seconds in a minute, and divided by the number of seconds of time 
in which the powder smoke moved or the person traveled the measured 
off distance, gives the amount of cubic feet of air per minute in circu- 
lation. 


CHAPTER V. 


By Epwarp Orvron. 


THE IRON ORES OF OHIO, 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR GEOLOGICAL ORDER AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


The geological series of Ohio begins with rocks of Lower Silurian 
. gage, and extends well toward the close of carboniferous time. Iron ore 
Rs mined in but one of the ten or more leading formations into which 
the scale is divided. 

In the Lower Silurian rocks of the State no notable accumulation 
of iron, except the sulphide, is found. 

In the Clinton limestone of Upper Silurian age, there is a moderate 
<levelopment of the “fossil ore,” for which this formation is famous. 
“The Clinton ore has been found in three counties of Southwestern Ohio, 
wiz., Clinton, Highland and Adams. It has been mined in but one, 
wiz., Clinton, and there but on the smallest scale. A small furnace was 
Built on Todd’s Fork, a few miles northwest of Wilmington, many 
syears ago, upon the outcrop of the Clinton limestone, which carries at 
this point a few feet of lean, calcareous ore. The details of the experi- 
nent have not been recovered, but it is certain that a little iron was 
produced by the furnace in its brief history. It made but a single 
blast. 

The ore is quite in keeping with the general character of this 
anomalous and remarkable deposit. It is a red hematite, sometimes 
consisting of flattened grains, and sometimes replacing and intermixed 
with a highly fossiliferous limestone. Red rocks are as a rule barren 
of fossils, the presence of the salts of iron in water to any considerable 
amount being fatal to most forms of life, but in the Clinton ore we 
have a rock abounding in the characteristic fossils of Upper Silurian 


time, and yet carrying enough red oxide of iron to make it one of the 
valuable ores of the country. 
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The ore of which we are now treating is lean. The rock is, in fact, 
a limestone rather than an ore. In Clinton county it is remarkably 
rich in fossils; a number of species new to science have been derived 
from the very outcrop which was worked for ore. Among the fossils 
that it contains, in addition to the coarser and stronger forms, there are 
lace corals in excellent preservation, and crinoidal remains in great 
profusion. Part of the ore bed is in reality a crinoidal limestone. 
These facts are unexplained, but similar facts are found in connection 
with the ore of this formation through its whole extent, from Lake . 
Ontario to Alabama. 

In the southern part of Highland county, near Sinking Springs, 
and in the adjacent portions of Adams county, a heavier and more prom- 
ising outcrop of the ore occurs. Reference is made to it in the Report 
of Progress for 1870, page 268. Natural exposures of the series are 
found here, which contain beds of ore of fair quality, from 1 to 2 feet 
in thickness, but in the absence of exploration, positive conclusions as 
to the steadiness and value of the deposits are not warranted. Such 
facts as can be observed, suggest a doubt as to their persistency. A 
partial analysis of the richer portions of the ore by Professor Wormley 
gave the following results: ) 


Carbonate of lime............cccccsccccecccesecscccccsessscacscvecnccsccsstencesesceeevecese 48.00 
Metallic irom ............c01- cece sceccccencccsecccecosceccescusesec: secesscececcace: sevevecens 80.00 
Phosphorie ACId..........ccccescececcccccesencececs sosceccncnes cesceesessceteneesececceuseees 1.28 


No great expectations need be entertained as to this ore in Ohio as 
a source of iron, but there is a possibility that some valuable beds may 
yet be found. 

In the Niagara limestone of Adams county a small amount of iron 
ore exists. It occurs in depressions upon the upper surface of the lime- 
stone, buried in the clays that result from the decomposition of the 
bedded rock. When these clays are removed, masses of a soft limonite, 
resembling bog ore in structure, are found. From a single pocket, 8 or 
10 feet deep, and 12 or 15 feet in diameter, several tons have been 
taken out. The Brush Creek Furnace was built in the valley of the 
same name in the early days of iron manufacture in Ohio, to work these 
newly found deposits. As might be expected from so precarious a 
supply, the furnace was soon stopped for want of ore. There is no 
reason to believe that this source of iron will ever again be brought 
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No iron ore occurs in the next succeeding member of the Ohio 
scale, viz., the Lower Helderberg limestone, nor is any known in either 
the Devonian limestone or the Devonian shale, but springs issuing from 
the latter sometimes form considerable deposits of bog ore. In the great 
Waverly Group of Sub-carboniferous age, more favorable conditions for 
iron production occur, and we begin to find ore segregating from the 
clays and shales in distinct horizons. None of these accumulations, 
however, is regularly mined in the State, and none, so far as known, has 
ever been mined, except in occasional trial pits. The seams are at once 
uncertain, thin, and of doubtful quality. The only localities where any 
attempts are made to obtain ore from the Waverly Group is in the 
vicinity of the westernmost furnaces of the Hanging Rock district. 
Here all horizons that promise supply are tested, and, among others, 
these unlikely sources of iron are occasionally tried. 

The Sub-carboniferous limestone, which is sparingly developed, 
and more sparingly worked in Ohio, carries a block ore of approved 
quality on its upper surface, and occasional kidneys of ore in the clays 
above it. This ore has been worked to a small extent in Scioto, Jack- 
son and Perry counties in connection with the limestone which supports 
it. Wherever the latter has been worked for furnace flux, a little of 
the ore has been brought out with it, but at the present time other lime- 
stones have entirely supplanted these thin and impure beds of Sub- 
carboniferous age. That the ore is not a strong or persistent body is 
evident from the fact that all production of it ceases with the working 
of the limestone. 

The Carboniferous Conglomerate that comes next in the scale is an 
iron bearing horizon, to a limited extent. There is often a sheet of ore 
of a few inches in thickness intermixed with the pebbles of its upper 
surface. The coarse and worthless ore, once mined at Scioto Furnace 
under the name of the Guinea-fowl ore, belongs to the Conglomerate 
horizon, but no valuable deposit has been found in this formation, and 
none is likely to be found. 

The iron ores now mined in Ohio belong without exception to the 
division next reached in ascending the geological series, viz., the Lower 
Coal Measures. The discussion of this group of ores will occupy the 
present chapter. Before entering upon it, however, brief mention will 
be made of the two remaining sections of the Ohio scale, viz., the 
Barren Measures and the Upper Coal Measures, which will be treated 
together. 
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The Barren Measures tontain a notable quantity of iron, as the 
red color of the heavy beds of shale that form so conspicuous a part of 
them indicates, but the same fact points to the diffusion of the iron in 
a valueless form. The same general statement can be made for the 
Upper Coal Measures. There is occasional concentration of ore in 
connection with limestone and clay deposits throughout the series. 
When the Cambridge limestone, for example, is worked for furnace 
flux, a thin plate of good ore is often found to cover it, but the ore is 
never sought by itself. In some cases there is a blending of ore with 
the earthy limestones of the Freeport or Brush Creek type, which forms 
beds of several feet in thickness, and which has good weight, but which 
generally runs so low in iron, and so high in silica as to be without 
value. They seldom reach 30 per cent. of metallic iron. Many attempts 
have been made to mine and work these ores, which occur in several 
distinct and fairly persistent horizons. One of these deposits will be 
treated briefly on a subsequent page. 


In one case, at least, a charcoal furnace was built in Southern Ohio 
that was to rely upon one of these voluminous Barren Measure ores, 
but the life of the furnace was brief. After a single blast of short 
duration, the furnace passed into one of the “ picturesque ruins” to 
which so many of the charcoal iron furnaces of the Appalachian field 
have heretofore been doomed to come. One ore of a different char- 
acter that belongs to both the Barren Measures and the Upper Coal 
Measures deserves to be mentioned here. In the red clays that lie 
near or that sometimes replace the limestones of these series, nuggets 
of red hematite of high grade are often found. They range in size 
from pellets up to masses weighing 50 or 75 pounds. Being of high 
specific gravity and insoluble, they accumulate in the water-courses and 
on weathered outerops, and thus suggest a greater abundance of ore 
than there really is. In only one district of Ohio have they been 
found gathered into anything like a scam that would justify mining. 
In one or two townships of Noble county, at a horizon about 150 feet 
above the Barnesville coal seam (No. 8c) there is a good promise of 
deposits that could be worked with profit if transportation were avail- 
able. The clay that holds the ore is but a few feet in thickness, and 
the aggregate of the ore makes a respectable part of the entire thick- 
ness. 

In most cases, it would require the sifting of many feet of clay or 
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shale to secure an average of an inch of ore. The quality is of the 
best. The ore will yield 60 per cent. and upwards of metallic iron, 
but in practically the whole field that these nodules occupy, the quantity 
is too small to justify working under the present conditions of iron 
manufacture. This ore, in other words, has no present value, and it 
does not seem probable that it can ever be profitable to mine it. Each 
new observer that comes into the field, however, will be impressed with 
its intrinsic excellence, and will need to satisfy himself by independent 
observations that it does not exist in such a condition as to warrant 
mining before he will be willing to abandon so promising an addition 
to the iron making materials of Ohio. 

There is not a single seam of ore above the Mahoning sandstone 
that is regularly mined in Ohio at the present time. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORES OF THE LOWER CoAL MEASURES. 


As has already been stated, all of the native iron ores of the State 
which are turned to present account for furnace use are derived from 
the Lower Coal Measures. One or two trifling exceptions have been 
already noted in the cases of the block ore borne by the Sub-carbonif- 
erous or Maxville limestone and the rough ore that caps the conglom- 
erate, but the statement scarcely requires qualification for such excep- 
tions as these. 

The ores of the Lower Coal Measures were all accumulated under 
the same general conditions, i. e., as carbonates of iron in the marshes 
and swamps of the period to which they are referred, but they have 
Assumed several distinct forms which afford a convenient basis of 
Classification. 

They can be divided into the following groups: 


I. The stratified or mechanically-formed ores. 
II. The concretionary or chemically-formed ores. 


The first group includes all those ores that bear the marks of 
having been accumulated in water, or at least in successively formed, 
horizontal sheets, after the fashion of ordinary sediments. The car- 
bonate of iron that they contain has of course had a chemical his- 
tory similar to that of the same mineral in other ores, but the arrange- 
ment of the carboniferous or shaly matters with which the iron is 
associated is due to stratification. These ores are variously known as 
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blackband ores, clayband ores and “ flag” ores. They contain, as a rule, 
a smaller percentage of iron than the other ores of the series, but com- 
pensation for their poverty is made in whole or in part by their greater 
volume and also by the character of the foreign matter sometimes associ- 
ated with them. There is often enough carbonaceous matter in the seam 
to effect the calcination of the ore, and by the expulsion of the car- 
bonic acid of the ore and by the combustion of the organic matter 
of the seam, the proportion of metallic iron is raised from 25 to 50 
per cent. In volume, as compared with the other ores of the series, 
they may almost be said to give feet for inches, the maximum that they 
attain being 19 feet, and the working thickness of large areas rising to 
6 feet and over. 

The ores of this class are worked at three or more distinct hori- 
zons of the Lower Coal Measures of Ohio, and are of great economic 
importance. | 

The second group includes those ores that owe their present forms 
to the obscure agency to which we give the name of concretionary 
force, a force which is allied to chemical force to this extent, that it 
gathers up and unites the previously scattered atoms of one or more 
chemical compounds. Of this group there are three distinct subdi- 
visions, which are named below: 


(a.) Kidney ores. 
(b.) Block ores. 
(c.) Limestone ores. 


The ores in which concretionary force is most distinctly shown are 
those known as Kidney Ores. They consist of masses of impure carbo- 
nate of iron, often rudely discoidal or ellipsoidal in form, and always 
bounded by curved surfaces. As a rule, they are composed of concen- 
tric layers or shells which are made very distinct by weathering. They 
sometimes have hollow cavities within, after weathering, and sometimes 
enclose masses of clay. Some of them, however, are crystalline at 
their centers, containing calcite or barite, or occasionally sulphide of 
zinc. They are generally quite close grained and heavy, when under 
good cover. They range in size from an inch to a foot in diameter. 
‚ They are distributed in the beds of shale or fire-clay that make up so 
large and characteristic a portion of the coal measure strata, and from 
which their materials have been segregated. Sometimes they are gath- 
ered into distinct horizons, which the mincr can easily and economically 
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follow, and sometimes they are so sparsely distributed that though the 
aggregate amount of ore in a bed of shale or clay is considerable, it 
will not pay for working. 

In quality, these ores hold.a good rank. They are often very 
kind and easy to smelt. The weathered kidneys are almost always so. 
The unweathered masses are frequently too close and stubborn for use 
in charcoal furnaces. They contain from 35 to 50 per cent. of metal- 
lie iron. Ä 

There are 5 or 6 pretty well marked horizons of kidney ore, some 
of which are quite persistent and widespread. 

The block ores are so ealled from the fact that they are found in 

horizontal and almost continuous sheets of uniform thickness, but these 
sheets are of chemical not mechanical origin. They range in thickness 
‘from one or two inches to one or two feet, but the ores that are worked 
are mostly between 4 and 8 inches in thickness. The separate blocks 
have the same general structure as the kidney ores last described. 
They show their concretionary origin in the concentric layers that 
weathering reveals. These blocks are often fitted to each other like 
the separate blocks of a tesselated pavement. 

They bear a peculiar relation to the coal measure limestones. 
Without exception, the leading block ores of the field are borne by 
these limestones, or else, the ores seem to replace and substitute them. 
They deserve to be called limestone ores from this point of view, and 
they are so called in some localities, but in Ohio, this name is mainly 
reserved for other phases of iron accumulation. 

The block ores of our scale are often mellow and excellent. The 
Weathered ores average a little more than 40 per cent. of metallic iron’ 


8.8 rule. 
There are three chief horizons of these ores, and two of them are 


remarkably persistent, stretching with the limestones that bear them 
entirely around the field. 

The ores that are known as limestone ores present two distinct 
phases, The name is mainly confined to the Hanging Rock district of 
Southern Ohio, where it is applied to one well-known and very valuable 
am, viz., the ore borne by the Ferriferous limestone of the general 
sale, The designation “limestone ore” is specific in this portion of 
the State, being exclusively applied to this seam. The ore overlies the 
imestone, sometimes graduating insensibly into it, and sometimes 
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separate and distinct from it, but lying in close proximity. Above the 
main sheet of ore, kidneys are generally to be found scattered throagh 
the clay. A common and very characteristic form of the unaltered ore 
of this horizon is found in the so-called gray ore. It consists of minute 
grains of carbonate of iron, buried in a silicious clay. This form does 
not blend with the limestone. The most valued form of the ore, 
especially for use in charcoal furnaces, is the limonite that has resulted 
from the weathering and transformation of the original carbonate. 

A second phase of limestone ore, but not usually recognized by 
that name, is the replacement of the. buff limestones of the Freeport. . 
type with carbonate of iron to a greater or less extent. These ores are 
very uncertain in character, changing from ore to limestone en short 
notice. On their outcrops they are frequently ores of fair grade, while 
under cover they are simply ferruginous limestones. The im}-ure lime- 
stones of this group are frequently nodular, lying in detached masses 
in their clays, and when these are transformed into limonites as far as 
their iron will allow, they pass for kidney ores, but they do not show 
the same history as the ores to which this name has already been 
assigned. 

The ores of the Lower Coal Measures will all be included under 
one or another of the forms now described, but distinct attention must 
be called to a line of facts which has several times, in the course of this 
discussion, been mentioned incidentally. These ores, while originally 
carbonates of iron in every case, have been transformed along their 
lines of outcrop, and often under considerable cover, into hydrated 
peroxides or limonites. In many instances the transformation has been 
very thorough, the form, volume, specific gravity, texture, and color ot 
the ore being changed in the process. The change is always in the line 
of improvement of the quality of the ore. 


GEOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE IRON ORES OF OHIO. 


I. Tue STRATIFIII 228. 


The ores of this list, consisting mainly of blackband, but also 
including some clayband and some undescribed forms known by local 
names, belong to the three distinct horizons named below: 
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1. Upper Freeport coal.—Main blackband horizon. Also, clayband ores. 

% Forty feet below Lower Mercer limestone.—Confined to Southern Ohio. 
“Flag ore,” Boggs ore.” 

& Sharon coal.—Blackband ore ; mainly in Northern Ohio. 


There are local deposits of blackband or other stratified ores out- 
of these horizons, but no really valuable beds have yet been found 
them. Some of these local accumulations will be noticed on 
uent pages. It is not probable that any persistent horizons of 
ore have been missed in the Lower Measures, but we may reason- 
expect, through accumulating skill, to be able to work at some 

time beds that we now reject, and there is good reason, also, to 
believe that many valuable basins of ore remain to be discovered at 
lhe several horizons named above. 


II. THE CONCRETIONARY ORES. 


a. The Kidney Ores. 


These ores as now worked are derived from the several horizons 


mmed below: 


Upper Freeport limestone—In Southern Ohio. 
Lower Freeport limestone—In Southern Ohio. 
Kittanning shales—Between Kittanning coals. 
Ferriferous limestone and Clarion coals. 
Putnam Hill limestone—In Southern Ohio. 


b. The Block Ores. - 


pe 


The ores of this class are derived from the several horizons named 


below : 


Putnam Hill limestone—In Northern and Central Ohio. 
Upper Mercer limestone. 

Mercer shales— Between Mercer limestones. 

Lower Mercer limestone. 

Maxville limestone—Sub-carboniferous. 


op fe 


o. The Limestone Ores. 


The limestone ores are referable mainly to one horizon, viz., that 
the Ferriferous limestone. There is in reality but one ore from this 


- 
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class that attains any great importance in iron making in Ohio, a 
this one stands at the he..d of the list of all Ohio ores, It is known 
‘‘ Limestone ore” in the southern counties, and as the Baird ore 
Hocking and Perry counties. Upon it the charcoal iron industry 
Ohio has been established and maintained. . 

The places of these several ores in the geological scale have m 
been pointed out. It will be seen that they are distributed through 
the entire Lower Coal Measure series, from bottom to top, being fou 
at not less than 12 distinct horizons, which are shown below: 


Upper Freeport coal. 

Upper Freeport clay. 

Upper Freeport limestone. 

Lower Freeport limestone. 

Kittanning shales. 

Ferriferous limestone—2 or more separate deposits. 
Putnam Hill limestone. | 

Upper Mercer limestone. 

Interval between Mercer limestones. 


. Above. 
Lower Mercer limestone Below. 


Interval between Mercer and Sharon Groups. 
Sharon coal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRÖN 
ORES OF OHIO. 


The ores of the first section, viz., the stratified ores, are worke 
the present time in the seven counties named below: 


Trumbull, Tuscarawas, 
Mahoning, Perry, 
Stark, Scioto. 
Carroll, 


The blackband of the Sharon coal horizon is worked in Truml 
and Mahoning, and to a trifling extent in Scioto county. The bla 
band of the Upper Freeport coal horizon is worked on a large scalı 
the four remaining counties of the list. 
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Kidney ores are mined at the present time in the seven following 
aties, viz. : 


Columbiana, Jackson, 
Stark, Gallia, 
Tuscarawas, Lawrence. 
Vinton, 


Those of the first three counties are derived from the Kittanning 

1 Clarion horizons mainly ; those of Vinton and Jackson from the 

Marion and Putnam Hill horizons, and those of Gallia and Lawrence 

sme from the Kittanning and Freeport horizons. Mahoning county 

formerly produced a small quantity of Kidney ore from the horizon of 
he Sharon shales. 

Block ores are now mined in the eleven counties herewith named: 


Mahoning, Hocking, 
Stark, Vinton, 
Tuscarawas, Jackson, 
Muskingum, Scioto, 
Licking, Lawrence. 
Perry, 


In Mahoning and Stark, the production is very feeble, or has 
saltogether ceased. It was based on the ores borne by the two Mercer 
od the Putnam Hill limestones, respectively. Tuscarawas, Muskingum 
and Licking rely on the same sources. The Putnam Hill horizon 
does not furnish a block ore beyond the last-named limit. Perry and 
‘Hocking counties mine only the Lower Mercer block ores ; Vinton, Jack- 
gon and Scioto depend on the three Mercer horizons, to which Jackson 
kids a trifling amount of block ore from the sub-carboniferous horizon. 
Lawrence makes use of a considerable quantity from the Mercer 
horizons. 

The limestone ore is mined on a large scale in the first four coun- 

ties named below. In the last two the production is less important: 


Lawrence, Vinton, 
Gallia, Hocking, 
Jackson, Perry. 


From these statements it will be seen that iron ore is now mined 
X im 15 counties of Ohio at the 12 distinct horizons named above. 
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The names of the counties are appended in order, from nortl 
south : 


Trumbull, Perry, 
Mahoning, Hocking, 
Stark, Vinton, 
Columbiana, Jackson, 
Carroll, Gallia, 
Tuscarawas, Scioto, 
Muskingum, Lawrence. 
Licking, 


A brief review of these several counties named in the preoed 
lists will now be made with reference to their supplies and product 
of ore. 


1. Iron Ores OF TRUMBULL AND MAHONING COUNTIES. 


The only ore of these counties that possesses any present imp 
tance is the blackband of Mineral Ridge and vicinity. The geologi 
relations of this seam have already been shown on page 174 of 
present volume. The facts pertaining to its discovery, and to its f 
use in furnaces are also given in chapter IV, p. 320. 

The field in which it occurs is quite limited, and the deposit is n 
verging to exhaustion. The facts in regard to its mode of occurrei 
and general conditions are well known, and it has not therefore seen 
incumbent upon the present survey to spend time upon this deposit. 

An analysis by Wormley, representing the general character of ' 
ore, is repeated here from volume III: 


Specific gravity ........ccccccees Gevcccccecceses Äassnsssununennsnenuossenansnnannsnen. 2.49 
Volatile matter: ...........ssscssccrcccccsccnscscccescecscecsscseesesceescosescoecsescs 30.50 
Silicious matter .......cccccccccccsssccccceccscscecscssecccssecescceescces soeccesccees 11.84 
Carbonate Of irOM .....csccccssccccscccccscsscescrevcccecsccccscccccccesceces eoevecces 43.26 
Sesquioxide Of iron ............cecccsccsssscceccssescececsscncesescesscsons secsseces 9.94 
ALUMINA o...ccc0e cocncccsccscscccecccccesescncccscecccs ceseeenes cosestecscsscoccesecess Trace. 
| Oxide of manganese ...........scsccccccrscccrscecesrscssscsscscsscsescerecseeees „ 1.00 
Phosphate of lime ............. Cac eccecces nonsnssnnanuunnsunnnenssmsssnnn essen senees Trace. 
Carbonate of lime..........sccccscoscccccsccscscsceccescasecssesscccseces t0sees secees „ 187 
Carbonate of magnesia ............ccsceccecsccccscescscccccccccccccvescesceccscess - 2.08 
Sulphur .......ccccccccccecscccsccsccccccces serseccccsssscsssconssovsceseesesescesscseses . 0.18 
Total .......sscccsccccrccccercsscccccssccceccescscececccccesecsecccscocese 99.62 

Metallic iron...... Coecenececnsascec cerns ceenseenssecseesceccesce cesses sesesecceces soccee 27.12 


PHOSPhOTIc acid .......cccsrsceccccsescecscesceccvessescesccceccececcsese cecces cocees „Trace. 
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A single analysis was also made for the survey. The sample came 
from the John Henry mine, of Austintown township : 


ANALYSIS OF Minerat Rıpaz BLacKBAND.—JOHN Henry Mine. (Lord.) 


Bilica ......ccccecesscesccscnccerconcnsnensseees sannannnn ces sence: nasnansnnnennanenennssnenne 7.15 
Iron sesquioxide ........scsscssesccccesccoscccccscscensscsereccescssesccseessasensens „ 81.26 
Iron sulphide ..............0...0000s0000000nn0nsssnnnnnonnonnnunsnunen snnnnnne ansnnarne 2.52 
Alumina............0c0soosennunnennnnsnnnnnnonsnusnsenuunnen epcenese sceeescessoscescoeces 4.62 
Lime .....20s0 020200 00s0unu0nennannonsennnnnnnananunsnnsnennannansnannnsnnnsnonsnnaneneasnnn 1.36 
Magnesia ......... 00er anoonen snnennsnunsnnennennnsnsnnnunnsnnssnnsssnnnnnnsnrannensann 1.81 
Oxide of manganese .........scsscscscrcsrscccecesccccccceccecassecscccsessonsssenees 0.55 
Phosphoric acid.............ossnosssnsnonssessnonsensnnnnnsennnnnnnnnne enanssanensene 0.88 . 
Sulphur .......cccccccssssescccesscensccsscceces sansansonnnnusssnsenussnanensnnenenssen - 1.44 
Volatile and combustible matter ...... ....ccsse sccscessscscccsscesscecsssscecees 47.56 
Moisture .....ccscccscessccecssccescesccces secnssconscasensnssessecesecsscessossscecaces 1.85 
99.95 
Metallic irom.......ccccosesscsccccosccsccsceceanccccncscescsacenecessecece sees cessseees 24.40 
Phosphorus ..... zesussassasssnnssonnonnnsnansnsennnnennnsnsnnnssnennonnnensnnssnne nassen 0.145 
Sulphur ........ ...scscsscccccccccvesvcvcscccctsvcenccsscsessserenscesnscseceessoaceesenes 1.44 


A small amount of block ore has been mined in Mahoning county 
in years past, at the horizon of the Lower Mercer limestone. It has 
been obtained chiefly from Austintown, along the line of the Niles and 
New Lisbon Railroad. The block is thin, but the quality, as usual, is 
good. There is no present nor prospective importance to this seam in 
this portion of the State. 


The same remarks will apply to the kidney ore of the Sharon shale 
horizon. It has been mined at a number of points in the Mahoning 
Valley in former years, but little or none of it is now taken. 


The iron-making industry of the Mahoning Valley was established 
on the block coal that is fuund here, the character of which fits it for 
use in the furnace in the raw state. In the earlier days of the furnaces 
some account was made of the thin seams of native ore that are avail- 
able, and the seams already named were brought into use at that time, 
but both native coal and native ore have of late been supplanted by 
foreign rivals. Connelsville coke and Lake Superior ores are the almost 
entire dependence of the Mahoning Valley furnaces to-day. 
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2. Iron ORES OF CoLUMBIANA County. 


The ore production of Columbiana county stands by itself among 
the mining interests of the State. Not a pound of ore is taken directly 
from the horizons that supply it, but the ore mining of the county is 
altogether placer mining. The gravel beds that fill the valley of the 
Middle Fork of Little Beaver constitute the present available ore 
deposits of the county. These gravel beds are dug over and sifted, 
and the ore is selected from the other materials by hand picking. 

The ores of this county all belong to the class of kidney ores. 
They are chiefly derived from two horizons, but additions are made 
. from two others, to a small extent. The main horizons are (1) the 
Kittanning shales, 7. e., the shales between the Middle and Lower 
Kittanning coals, and (2) the Ferriferous limestone. The subsidiary 
sources are scattering kidneys that are found with or near the Freeport 
limestones, both of which are well developed in the county. 

These horizons can be arranged in tabular form, as follows: 


Upper Freeport limestone. 


Interval .........csscsccescccsssescsccscccsecscscensereees soesccsecscees 80 to 50 feet. 
Lower Freeport limestone. 

Imterval.....sccsscecsscccsccecs scscecscces sonssseessscesere sonsescecece 70 to 90 feet. 
Kittanning shales. 

Interval .........cccsccsccscssc cence cocee corer cence senses nnnnn neuere 25 to 40 feet. 


Ferriferous limestone—Coal No. 8 at Leetonia. 


The two main horizons will be recognized as among the most 
important and widely extended sources of ore in the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures. The first named is in fact the largest source of kidney ore in the 
State. It produces the “ shell ore” of Tuscarawas and Stark counties, 
the Snow Fork kidney of the Hocking Valley, the Black kidney of 
Lawrence county, and the Red kidney of Northern Kentucky. The 
second horizon is by all odds the most important single source of iron 
in the Lower Coal Measures. It is the Clarion and Wampum ore of 
Western Pennsylvania, on which the old charcoal iron manufacture of 
that State was based. It is the limestone ore of the Hanging Rock 
district, and the Baird ore of the Hocking Valley, on which the char- 
coal iron manufacture of Ohio was and is almost entirely dependent. 
In both Pennsylvania and Ohio, however, the ore derived from this 
source is no longer confined to charcoal iron-making, but it has become 
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s prominent factor in the supply of the stone-coal furnaces of the last 
decade. 

This ore does not exist in characteristic form in Columbiana county. 
The limestone, it will be remembered, is itself weak and often wanting 
in this district, but the iron which belongs to the horizon does not fail. 
The form which it takes has been modified by the absence of the lime- 
stone, and instead of segregating at one definite line, viz., the surface 
of the limestone, and thus forming a “ limestone ore,” it is diffused in 
kidneys, often of large size, through a number of feet of shale. These 
scattered kidneys it would not repay the miner to follow in their native 
beds, but when accumulated and concentrated in the valley deposits 
after the fashion of other placer deposits, it has been found economically 
possible to reclaim them for furnace use. A considerable part of the 
Columbiana county ores, it will thus be seen, belongs to the Ferriferous 
limestone horizon. 

The kidneys between the Kittanning coals are gathered into a more 
definite horizon, and it may be possible to find localities in the county 
in which they can be worked with profit in their native beds, as in ad- 
joining counties. So far, however, no such accumulations have been 
reported, and their whole production is confined to the placer accumula- 
tions of the valley of the Middle Fork. 

The ore exists in all cases as weathered ore. The crust, at least, 
of all the kidneys has been converted into limonite by atmospheric 
agencies. These ores are within reach of such agencies in the valley 
deposits, which are freely permeable, and it is also quite possible that a 
part of the process of oxydation was carried on before the kidneys were 
buried here. These accumulations stand for the work of ages, the 
separate blocks having been mined vut by the erosive agencies of the 
drainage streams through many thousands of years. Even if the work 
of accumulation should be limited to the time that has elapsed since the 
Glacial epoch, a vast period would be available for this history, but 
there does not appear to be sufficient reason for restricting the work to 
post-glacial time. 

It is believed that the best of these supplies has already been taken. 
A large acreage is exhausted, and no considerable territory remains to 
be attacked, at least under the same favorable conditions that have been 
found hitherto. The excavations are carried as low as 20 feet in 


25 G. 
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extreme cases. Generally they do not go down more than half tt 
distance. 


The field already worked lies along the West Fork Valley from 
little below Teegarden’s Mills as far south as Elkton. The southe 
territory has proved the best. It was not found possible to determi 
the percentage of yield in the worked deposits, nor to refer the kidne 
as they occur to their several sources. Both these questions admit 
answers, but the answere would require more time than was availab 

The character of the ore is, excellent, as is to be expected from t 
horizons to which it belongs. Its use has been mainly confined to t 
Leetonia furnaces. 


3. IBoN OREs OF STARK, CARROLL AND TUSCARAWAS COUNTII 


Three varieties of ore, viz., blackband, kidney and block, ha 
been already shown to be mined in the area now to be considered. T 
order in which they are named is the order of their importance, but t 
first is the great center of interest and value, and the last is of insi 
nificant proportions, and moreover is mined only in one of the thr 
counties named, viz., Tuscarawas. 


a. Blackband and Mountain Ore. 


The blackband ore of this area is the most important source 
iron in Northern Ohio. It is the second ore in general value in t 
State, ranking below the limestone ore of the Hanging Rock distri 
alone in this respect. With the last-named ore it disagrees in alm« 
every particular of geological occurrence. The limestone ore is bo 
steady and persistent, covering hundreds of square miles almost co 
tinuously with its thin but excellent sheet. The blackband is extreme 
capricious in its occurrence, and treacherous in its development. 
forms the cap of scarcely more than 50 hills, scattered through thr 
counties, and in these hills it ranges from a maximum of 19 feet to zeı 
an acre or two being often sufficient to accomplish the whole range 
changes. | 

Throughout this field it everywhere deserves its name of blac 
band. There is almost always a foot or two of coal, generally poor 
quality, underlying it, and thin streaks of coal generally extend throu; 
the ore itself. But whether coal is present- in the body of the ore 
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not, carbonaceous matter is never wanting. There is nearly enough of 
this substance generally to calcine the ore. The ore is consequently 
always black, or at least dark in color. Its specific gravity for the same 
reason is light for an iron ore, ranging generally from 2.3 to 2.5. When 
calcined, the figure that represents its gravity is nearly a unit higher 
than the figures above given. The banded structure is very distinct in 
all portions of the ore, as much so as in ordinary bituminous shales. 3, 

The raw ore ranges from 20 to 30 per cent. in metallic iron, the 
calcined ore from 45 to 55 per cent. ' 

Above the blackband proper there are frequently found other large 
accumulations of ore, which by strict classification would need to be 
considered in other divisions, but which can be dealt with to best ad- 
vantage in the present connection. The mountain ore, so-called, is one 
of the forms of limestone ore to which attention has already been 
directed, where carbonate of iron replaces locally the carbonate of lime 
ina stratum of the Freeport type. Many kidneys of ore also occur at 
the same general level. 

The geological place of the blackband has already been assigned 
(see page 71). It is borne by and is part of the Upper Freeport coal seam. 
It is found only on the outer margin or outcrop of the formation, thus 
far, though notable accumulations of iron can often be found with 
the seam as it descends towards drainage. This marginal development 
of the ore needs to be distinctly recognized. The usual element to 
which we refer in establishing the sections in which the blackband 
occurs is the Middle Kittanning coal, or No. 6 of Tuscarawas county. 
Counting from this, the average interval is about 125 to 130 feet. The 
Measured intervals in different portions of the field are as follows: 
110 ft, 114 ft., 117 ft., 118 ft., 120 ft., 120 ft., 125 ft., 130 ft., 132 ft, 
143 ft., 145 ft., 147 ft., 148 ft. and 150 ft. In no single case does the 
measure fall to 100 feet. A difference of 20 feet can often be found for 
the level of the ore itself in different portions of the same basin. The 
ore generally lies on an uneven floor, and frequently in well-defined 
and quite limited basins. 

The first display of blackband as we enter this district from the 
east and north is found in the northeastern corner of Osnaburg town- 
ship (see map on page 65). An area of small extent, perhaps not an 
acre, is found capping:a hill with not a dozen feet of cover at the highest 
point. It is owned and worked by the Grafton Iron Company, of Lee- 
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tonia. The ore has a maximum thickness of 14 feet. Coaly streaks 
are distributed through the whole mass. Much of it is considerably 
weathered, and it splits into thin lamina, but the whole seam is taken 
for furnace use, and taken at the present time without calcination, being 
used raw in the furnace. The deposit is nearly exhausted. The inter- 
val from the Middle Kittanning coal to the blackband is here 118 feet, 
as obtained by a single measurement. A single analysis gives the 
following result: 


BLACKBAND FROM GRAFTON IRON Company’s MINE—OSNABURG TowNsHIP. (AVERAGE 
oF 15 Feet.) (.Lord.) 


SILICA zeesesersneonnnnnansnesesnnnnnannnannnntnnnnnnnnonennsnen snnsnennsnsennsnensnnnnncnn 13.26 
Iron protoxide........ sesssnennsensunnnnnsnennnsnnnnnnn zonnnnnnn ansansnnonnannnenens 1.80 
Iron sesquioxide ......esenencnnen sonnnsnnnnssnnusnounnsensnnnsnensonnsnnnannsnnnanen 41.08 
“ Alumina......... cesaces soonnunnonnnensnsunsnunnnnnnnnnanuun season onnennensnen sannnunen 7.98 
Manganese OXideC.......cossccessee sseronns nenennnnnnsnnnnenennnsnnssnonsssnsnnnnnenn 1.42 
Lime .......0.-cesccccscscecncscscs sccccsccccecccccecesesensccsessesee snssoscecsscescooses 2.07 
Magnesia .......c0-cesesvscsscncccovccecescccvessessccenccos conecscesseceesncs essences - 0.65 
Carbonic acid ...........scsecscceccccsvcecsacscccccnccesescusevessscscccecscsesscoess - 8.47 
Phosphoric acid...........sssescesssessseccceees cescecccssesecseecasscenes conceeson ces 1.38 
Sulphur ......ssseooeee sonne annenssnennsennnnnsnunnennnonssnnnnnnnne ausansnnnnnnsennne 0.175 
Water and organic matter ............cecscscccses seccssccssececcesceesessceeee ses 25.28 
Moisture......... lbeene eee cecesececsccecenes IPPPPFPFPREFPFERFRPRRRE Loosaonsn ensn sonansen 2.18 
100.57 
Metallic irom......ss.ssscscceccesccccncscvecccenccccsccnvcceecsss sennnnnannune aanane 80.15 
Phospboruß.....eesn ern snassnsenssennsnsnnunnennnnnnnsnnsnnsunnsnsnnsonnansnnnnnne sesees 0.592 
Sulphur .........csssssssossnssnnonnsnnonssunnnsnenensnnennennsansanonennsuonunnennonannn 0.175 


A small area has already been entirely worked out by the Burton 
Ridgway Company, of Massillon, from the intersection of sections 11, 
12, 13 and 14, on a farm now owned by Thomas Tinkler. The maximum 
thickness of the ore, as reported by Mr. Tinkler, who superintended 
the mining, was 18 feet and 11 inches. This is the highest measure 
recorded in the field. This body was also without cover, and the whole 
hill top was carried away in the workings. 

In Paris township, north of Robertsville, three small deposits have 
been worked for a number of years, at intervals. The ore does not 
rank as high in these areas as at some other points, The ore hills are 
known as the McNutt, Wolf, and Shull banks, respectively. Their 
combined acreage is small. A considerable body of the ore is still left 


in these deposits. 
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Sandy township, of Stark county, no valuable beds of the ore 
et been discovered. The horizon is very clearly displayed at 
»wints, and on several farms the Upper Freeport coal has been 
on a small scale. On the land of David Stull, for example, on 
st side of the township, a large body of lean ore. overlying the 
Freeport coal, was mined and calcined many years ago, but the 
8 pronounced unfit for iron manufacture, and it still lies in the 
Several other attempts have been made to find the ore in this 
ip, but, though several banks have been opened, none of them 
nished ore of proper quality. 
tter fortune has attended the development of this horizon in the 
t township of Rose, in Carroll county. Three separate but 
contiguous hills have been found to hold blackband ore of fair 
They are situated on the Rhinehart, Creighton, and New- 
formerly Gibler) farms, respectively, and are all embraced in 
24. The interval from the Middle Kittanning coal, which is 
at the foot of the hills in which the ore banks are found, is 130 
the Rhinehart farm, and 147 feet for the Creighton farm. The 
art bank has been entirely worked out. A little ore is left in 
xr areas. At the Newhouse bank it is 3% feet thick Consider- 
e fhas been mined here, but it was pronounced too lean, and was 
ently abandoned. Samples were taken from this rejected ore 
ial analysis, the result of which is given below: 


ANALYsıs or NEWHOUSE BLACKBAND. (Lord.) 


ICH .enooonnnunnnennen sonsnnanenansnnsnsensunssnsnennnssnenessensnnanensnennanennee cesar 12.89 
tallic iron...... .uss0000 sensnnenasnsensnnnsnnosomnnnusnnunnenssannunnennnsnanun tenses 25.65 
08Phoruß........... sccssccnsscevesrccsscesescsscscasencsesessoscsceneeesesses sense os 0.157 
phur ....... ccc cccccsccraccsscnscecsccns senses ceeees senses seseescssensesesosoonses ~ 0.46 


5 figures show an excellent ore, that ought to be handled with 
ı any furnace that is using blackband. There is certainly 
in the analysis to justify the discarding of the ore. It is quite 
he average of blackbands in metallic iron, and it is much lower 
than most ores of this class. The only question is whether the 
fairly represent the bank. They were taken with this specific 
rom the piles that were mined, but never removed from the ore 
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The next deposits of ore in following southwestward are found in 
Tuscarawas county. This county is, by way of excellence, the black- 
band field of the State, and.the seam is generally and justly known as 
the Tuscarawas blackband. 

The map of the county that appears on page 257 indicates the 
positions of all the ore hills of the county. The observations already 
recorded in Stark and Carroll counties can be combined with these to 
show the area occupied by the seam (see map on page 65). It is con- 
fined in its characteristic development, according to present knowledge, 
to the townships of Osnaburg, Paris and Sandy, of Stark county; Rose, 
of Carroll county ; and Sandy, Fairfield, Dover, York, Auburn, Jefferson, 
Salem and Oxford, of Tuscarawas county. A line drawn from the 
northeast corner of Osnaburg township to the northeast corner of 
Auburn township would mark approximately the western outcrop of 
the ore for the first portion of its extent. Such a line would be about 
25 miles in length, and its direction would be nearly southwest. From 
the northeast corner of Auburn township, the field is continued to the 
southward, but the direction of its axis is abruptly changed. A line 
running from this point due south, and 20 miles in length, will mark 
the approximate western outcrop of the field in this direction. In both 
portions, a breadth of 6 miles, at right angles to the line of western 
outcrop, will reach every ore hill. The greatest developments of the 
ore are found in Auburn, Jefferson and Oxford townships, and these 
are represented in a subsidiary map which will presently appear. 

Returning to the northern boundary of Tuscarawas county we find 
but little land in Sandy township high enough to receive the ore, but 
on at least one of these few points the ore is reported. On the farm 
of Wm. Gordon, one mile east of Mineral Point, the coal of the seam 
is 20 inches thick, and the blackband is developed also to some extent. 
As to its quality and quantity, there are conflicting statements. The 
hill has been sold or leased as an ore property, but the contract is now 
before the courts. 

In Fairfield township two bodies of blackband are being mined at 
the present time, but a number of separate areas have already been ex- 
hausted, the credit for the discovery and first use of the ore belonging 
to this township (see vol. III, page 77). 

The two tracts now furnishing ore are the Labb hill, near Zoar 
Station, and the Kelly farm, a little more than 2 miles south of the 
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former. The ore of the first is mined and used by the Tuscarawas Coal 

and Iron Company, of Dover; the Kelly ore is mined by a company 
from Massillon. This mine is under heavy cover, and the ore is wrought 
in rooms by regular methods. The seam ranges from 3 to 8 feet in 
thickness, and the probable average is 5 feet. It is in all respects a 
fine body of ore. It has been necessary thus far to follow the seam 
along the line of dip, and consequently the workings are constantly 
troubled with water. Both blackband and mountain ore are yielded 
by this mine, the proportions being two of blackband to one of mountain 
ore. The Riggle Hill, near by, has been entirely exhausted. 

Extensive stripping has been done on the Labb farm, the height 
of the bank sometimes reaching 25 feet, but part of the ore is also 
gained by drifting. There is not a large body of the ore left. 

The possible blackband territory of the township is quite extensive, 
and, though considerable exploration has been carried on by the drill 
and otherwise, it is not necessary to believe that the ore is all known at 
the present time. 

But two small tracts of blackband are known in Dover township. 
There is not a large amount of land in the town that is high enough to 
catch the ore. 

A mile south of Zoar Station, and nearly opposite to the Labb hill 
already described, the Tuscarawas Coal and Iron Company, of Dover, 
own a small tract of blackband that has not been fully developed. No 
Mining is done in this seam in Dover township at the present time. 

The two townships south and southwest of Dover, viz., Auburn 
and York, contain, or rather have contained, some of the noblest bodies 
of ore in the whole blackband field, but the ore has been chiefly mined 
out from York, all operations here having ceased. From Auburn, also, 
& large quantity has been taken, but a considerable acreage still remains, 
and the work of mining is going forward. 

The chief banks in York township were the Bear hill, in lot 32, 
N. W.}; the Burkholder hill, lots 12 and 13, N. W. +; Winkler’s and 
Shull’s hills, section 16, and lots 5 and 6, N. W. 4. 

Considerable ore has been left in all of these deposits, but generally 
in such a condition that it can not be recovered with advantage. The 
earlier workings were without system, and were consequently wasteful. 

There is still an area which is supposed to hold the ore, on lots 30, 


83 and 35. It is high enough, and surface indications are counted 
favorable. 
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class that attains any great importance in iron making in Ohio, and 
this one stands at the he.d of the list of all Ohio ores. It is known as 
‘Limestone ore” in the southern counties, and as the Baird ore in 
Hocking and Perry counties. Upon it the charcoal iron industry of 
Ohio has been established and maintained. . 

The places of these several ores in the geological scale have now 
been pointed out. It will be seen that they are distributed throughout 
the entire Lower Coal Measure series, from bottom to top, being found 
at not less than 12 distinct horizons, which are shown below: 


Upper Freeport coal. 

Upper Freeport clay. 

Upper Freeport limestone. 

Lower Freeport limestone. 

Kittanning shales. 

Ferriferous limestone—2 or more separate deposits. 
Putnam Hill limestone. . 

Upper Mercer limestone. 

Interval between Mercer limestones. 


. Above. 
Lower Mercer limestone Below. 


Interval between Mercer and Sharon Groups. 
Sharon coal. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRON 
ORES OF OHIO. 


The ores of the first section, viz., the stratified ores, are worked ai 
the present time in the seven counties named below: 


Trumbull, Tuscarawas, 
Mahoning, Perry, 
Stark, Scioto. 
Carroll, 


The blackband of the Sharon coal horizon is worked in Trumbul 
and Mahoning, and to a trifling extent in Scioto county. The black- 
band of the Upper Freeport coal horizon is worked on a large scale iz 
the four remaining counties of the list. 
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Three famous hills contain the known supply of Auburn township, 
viz., the Beller hill, the Shaw hill, and the Lahmer hill. All these are 
shown in the accompanying map of “ Blackband Deposits,” section C. 

The Beller hill contains an aggregate of perhaps 160 acres of black- 
band territory. Not less than six separate mining properties are 
established on it. They are named as follows: Beitzel’s, Reif’s, and 
Gribel’s, on the north side ; Catcott’s, Beller’s, and Rock Island, on the 
south. Of these the Beitzel and the Beller workings are nearly ex- 
hausted. All the rest hold large bodies of ore. 

Both blackband and mountain ore occur here in their characteristic 
forms. They play fast and loose with the seam, and it is hard to 
estimate the proportions of each. The aggregate often reaches 8 feet, 

and sometimes 10 feet. The ore is not worked below 2 feet, as a rule. 
The ore is mined by system, in drifts, at the present time. About 2 feet 
of coal is expected with the ore. As much of it as is necessary for 
calcining the ore is brought out of the mine. A tram road runs from 
the hill to Blackband Station, on the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. 
The ore from this region has been taken thus far by the Dover and 
Massillon furnaces. 

The Shaw hill is nearly exhausted, and needs no further mention. 

In section 19, there is an area on which blackband ore is believed 
by some persons to occur, but it has not yet been proved to be present 
here. 

The distance from the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) to the black- 
band in this region is 120 feet, as shown by a single measurement on 

the Catcott hill. 

There are more ore hills in Jefferson township than in any other 
township of the blackband field. The dividing ridge between Stone 
Creek and Oldtown Creek, in particular, originally held the largest 
connected body of ore that we know at this horizon. Erosion has 
separated it into 8 distinct tracts at the present day. The Upper Free- 
port coal appears in all of these sections in fair condition. Its quality 
is better than in the townships already reported. It seldom exceeds 
3 feet in thickness, however, and often falls to 2 feet. The ore alter- 
mates between blackband and mountain ore, and considerable nodular 
or kidney ore is found in the overlying shales. 

Much of the more promising territory has already been exhausted, 

but there are still large bodies of ore. 

Adam Baker, in lot 30, holds an undeveloped tract in which the 
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mountain ore, at least, is good. The coal below is also in good condi- 
tion. David Maughermann, in section 21, has 3% feet of blackband, and 
a large amount of kidney ore in the shales above the blackband. 

The Harmon and Keffer hill, in section 10, has also 34 feet of good 
ore. This is now worked for the Dover Furnace. The underlying coal 
ranges from 24 to 30 inches in thickness. There is also nodular ore 
above the blackband. 

In section 19, the Kutcher hill is also counted as blackband terri- 
tory, but is not now worked. In the same section, another deposit has 
been mainly worked out. 

The Rhinehart deposit is limited in area, and is not now worked. 
The Millhofer hill, in section 16, is mainly exhausted. The Lorenz 
hill, in lot 36, contains but a smal! deposit of ore. 

On Benjamin Schwab’s farm, near Phillipsburg, good ore has been 
taken by drifting. Quite a large amount has been produced by this 
bank. 

The Meese hill has also a valuable bed of the ore, 34 to 4 feet in 
thickness, underlain by 2 to 2% feet of coal. The seam was mined quite 
largely by the Glasgow Furnace when it was in operation. 

This completes the list of the main banks of the township, so far 
as they are at present known, but the coal ot this horizon holds a large 
area in addition to the hills above reported, and it is almost certain that 
many other bodies of ore will be hereafter found in connection with it. 
Perhaps the heavier deposits have been mainly brought to light already, 
but thinner sheets can certainly be worked to profit in connection with 
the coal that underlies them, if not now, at a future day. 

In Salem township six ore hills are known. 

The most northerly of them is the Arth hill, in section 3. The 
ore has not been mined here, but it is known to be present. It is con- 
nected with the Rhinehart hill, of Jefferson township, in which the 
mountain ore predominates. It is therefore probable that this form of 
the ore will be found in the Arth farm. 


The Yackell hill, in section 2, is one of the best-known bodies of 
ore in the township. It is worked by the Burton-Ridgway Company 
of Massillon. The ore is genuine blackband throughout, and it reaches 
a maximum of 9 feet in thickness. The quality is fully approved. All 
the ore thus far has been taken by stripping, but drifts will soon be 
required to reach the remainder. A large amount of kidney ore is now 
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gained by stripping, none of which will be reached in drift mines. A 
tram-road connects the mine with the railroad, 4 mile distant. The 
underlying coal is 22 inches thick, and quite sulphurous. 

In sections 5 and 6, the Everhart hill has produced quite a large 
amount of ore for the Glasgow furnace. The haul was a long one, how- 
ever, and the mine was thus at a great disadvantage. The ore was 
approved in all respects. The Wiandt hill, in section 14, ie nearly ex- 
hausted. Its ore was taken by the Glasgow furnace. 

The J. 8. Dye ore hills were owned by the Glasgow Furnace Com- 
pany. There are two of them, and, as the map indicates, they are the 
only deposits of this kind within a radius of several miles. The ore is 
not at its best in these banks, but it holds well in thickness, ranging 
from 3 to 11 feet. The underlying coal is 2 feet thick and sulphurous. 

This locality has been rendered famous by the most expensive iron- 
making plant yet made in the State, with one or two exceptions. 
Scotch capital was brought in for the erection of two large blast-fur- 
naces, which were furnished with the most approved equipment in every 
respect. 

The furnaces were located between two railroads, but at such 
distances from each as to make a wagon haul impracticable. A branch 
was finally run from one of the railroads to the furnaces. 

The natural water supply of the furnace site was entirely inadequate, 
and the stock for the furnace was finally pumped from the Tuscarawas 
River, a mile distant, and 100 feet or so below. The furnace lands 
held no coal that could by any possibility furnish an iron-making fuel, 
and they had no limestone of any sort. Two small tracts of blackband 
Were tributary to the furnace, but aside from these, no ore was within 
Teach, except as it was brought by rail or by a long wagon haul. Not 
only was the supply thus restricted, but the ore of the furnace tract is 
said to have been inferior in quality to that of many of the banks of 
the county. 

The failure that was foreordained for a furnace without ore, or fuel, 
or flux, or water, or railroad facilities, was not long in coming, and 
there is scarcely one stone now left upon another to mark the site where 
more than a million dollars was so unwisely placed that it could not by 
any possibility return profit to its investors. 

The next deposit of blackband, and the last in the Tuscarawas 
field, is found in the southeast corner of Oxford township, on the head 
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waters of Bird’s Run. The ore is hauled out to the railroad at Post 
Boy Station, and is consequently known to many as Post Boy ore. This 
basin was originally one of the largest of the field, as will be seen by 
inspection of the map (see page 392). Bird’s Run and its minor tribu- 
taries have dissected it into ten separate but closely contiguous frag- 
ments. | 

The general thickness of the ore, so far as it has been mined, 
ranges between 5 and 6 feet. It is not as rich in iron as some other 
bodies of the blackband, but it is highly approved in use. The Dover 
Furnace Company owns a large tract of it, and most of the remainder 
belongs to John Booth. | 

The interval between the Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) and the 
blackband, at this point, is 143 feet, as shown in a single measurement, 

The average composition of the ore of the Bird Run field is shown 
in the following analysis: 


Bırp Run BLacKBAND—JOHN BooTH’s Ming. (Lord.) 


Silica......ccrccccccscccccccs scenes sccsceces succes cerssceescccess Insesesosnensnsonnensenren 11.89 
Iron segquioxide ...........suesrucensansnsnsnnnunnenunnnensennunossnensnsnusnnnaenene 2.00 
Iron Carbonate .......oazsennerenoenen cecccsceccocce sceecscucccecceccccss teres sevecs 52.61 
ALUMINA......ccccccceccccccccccccscscncncs: toneccecssescesccesene sone nnennennannnnennen 6.04 
Lime Carbonate ......cc.cccccssccsccccscecscess scccssccscoscses ces sesescesscscovceccs 2.57 
Magnesia Carbonate ...........cs-cescesscsccssecssscsvcsccscscerecsssessesseesoeses 2.72 
Oxide Of manganese..... .....csecceccecscscccsssee eecscscsctersonscces sensancne - 0.60 
Sulphur ............00+ 000000 0000000000000. Savane sence cececscsscessenscesessscscssecees 1.08 
Phosphoric acid..........ccccscccccsecsccccccecscscesccescccsssesscscseses cesses seeees 0.451 
Volatile and combustible matter............scccscsescssvesceveccecs cocccsccces 18.94 
Moisture ......cccccsvecsercccscscasccnccecccens: soseeses soscescecveceersersescenccocsces 1.12 
Total ....cccce ccssaccee ccscserccccscsccce scenes sceccscsecscccssecssscssecese 100.02 
Metallic iron. ..........ccccscseesscccscen scececseccecceccececs sevecescssssecesees sees 26.80 
Phosphoruß.............. soessronsnnenanunsonnnonsnnennnenuan seeceecas essences sensseee: 0.196 
Sulphur .......cc.seccccsccccecssccvecccscesccsesseceveccecssetsessesensesees seoee seneee 1.08 


The blackband deposit does not end abruptly with the Tuscarawas 
county line, but through northern Guernsey county, there is alwaya a 
probability of more or less carbonate of iron being found above the 
Upper Freeport coal. These deposits have been examined in a number 
of instances by explorers for iron ore, but no valuable beds have yet 
been found. 
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There are several heavy layers over Steele and Lanfesty’s coal on 
the Ringer farm, near Cassell’s Station. Analysis shows the following 
composition : 


Ison SHALE over Uprer Freeport Coat AT Cassgii’s Sration. (Lord.) 


Sjlie® ....ccceccccccs sececevecscscec cases: nnnnsanensnssunannensnnnnnsnennsnnnenen soneneannnen 85.34 
Protoxide Of iron ........csccccscesccces enenonenunnusennsnsnunsnsnnunnnennnenennenene .77 
Besquioxide Of irom .............00csccccccscecccscescccnrsseccescececccssccceeseosens 17.15 
Metallic irom. .......ccccccccscscscsccvcscssvccccscsccsscscscscs secceceass eeeseeccscees ~ 12.60 
PhOBPHOTuB. .....scccccccescccscscsscscccccnscsccos sanssnnnensonnannensnsnnnsunenennanen 0.166 
Bulphur ......cccsccsscseccsceccccssecsscccccccscsseeceseess snnnanesssnuessuenannsunnne „ 18.02 


The deposit has no value unless as a possible source of sulphur. 

As already stated, the blackband carries enough carbonaceous 
matter to effect its own calcination when properly ignited. The chief 
difieulty in calcining it, in fact, arises from excess of fuel. A tough 
and flexible silicate of iron often forms into an “iron hat” near the 
upper surface of the kiln, when the heat has been brought to too high 
a point. This covering is sometimes 12 to 18 inches thick, and very 
hard to dislodge or break through, and an extensive crust of it detracts 
very much from the value of a kiln. 

Kilns for calcining the blackband are generally made 120x30x7 
feet. The height of the kiln must be proportioned to the amount of 
carbonaceous matter in the ore. Too high a heat, together with an in- 
sufficient supply of air, leads to the formation of the “iron hat” already 
noticed. Kilns require 3 or 4 months’ time for burning, and after 
being once ignited, demand but little care. Each kiln yields about 
600 tons of calcined ore, which overruns 50 per cent. in metallic iron. 

The price for the raw ore in the hill usually ranges between 20 
and 35 cents per ton. 

This completes the account of the Tuscarawas blackband field. No 
explorations of new territory have been attempted, but the sole aim of 
the present survey has been to indicate the present state of development 
of the field. The maps of the leading areas appear here for the first 
time, as does also the general blackband area of the county (page 257). 
Doubtless, many additions will be made to the tracts already known, 
but it is probable that the larger bodies have been already struck, as a 

good deal of intelligent and expensive proving has been carried on 
within the last 10 or 15 years throughout the available territory. 
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Among those most prominent in these explorations, Mr. A. Wil- 
helmi, of Dover, the Dover Furnace Company, and the Ridgway-Burton 
Company, of Massillon, deserve special mention. 


b. Kidney Ores. 


The kidney and block ores of the counties now under considera- 
tion remain to be briefly noticed. They are limited to the two counties, 
Stark and Tuscarawas, and almost exclusively to the latter. 

The kidney ores will be first treated. Mention has been already 
made of the occurrence of many nodules and kidneys in the shales 
above the blackband, which are often mined with the latter. These 
require no further notice, and only one horizon needs to be named as a 
further source of kidney ore in this district. The Kittanning shales, 
or the 20 to 40 feet of clay and shale that separate the Lower and 
Middle Kittanning coals, have already been shown to be a chief reposi- 
tory of kidney ore in the territory to the southeast of this. The 
“placer” mines of the Little Beaver Valley have obtained most of their 
ore from this source, as has been stated. But the same stratum proves 
even richer in ore as it is followed to the westward. At least the kid- 
neys are gathered here into a distinct seam that justifies mining on a 
small scale. 

The ore is known in Tuscarawas county as shell ore. Its place is 
immediately under the thin seam of coal that comes into the section 
locally, midway of the Kittanning shales. This leaves the ore about 
20 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), and about the same 
distance below the upper seam (No. 6). The ore occupies 4 or 5 feet 
of white and purplish clay, and will aggregate 12 to 18 inches in thick- 
ness. In quality it is excellent, only the mellow and aerated kidneys 
having been reached thus far in the simple style of mining followed. 
All the ore that has yet been dug, has come from the shallow benches 
cut down around the edges of the hills. It is only in the neighborhood 
of the furnaces, and along the lines of the railroads, that mining has 
been carried even as far as this. It is not known that a single drift has 
ever been carried under the hills in pursuit of the kidney ore. 

_ This horizon can scarcely maintain itself in present competition 
with the blackband hills where nothing less than 2 feet of ore is counted 
mineable, and where the average of entire acres will exceed 5 feet, but 
it is well to remember that the kidney ore is here, and’ that its aggregate 
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in the county vastly exceeds the more conspicuous source which the 
isolated caps of 40 or 50 separate hills, scattered through 100 or more 
square miles of territory, contain. Small supplies can be continued to 
local farnaces for a long while to come. 


c. Block Ores. 


The block ores of the district can be dismissed with even briefer 
mention. There are three sources of them—the two Mercer limestones 
and the Putnam Hill limestone. A fourth source must be added for a 
few localities in Tuscarawas county, viz., the shales immediately above 
the Lower Kittanning coal (Coal No. 5). In the vicinity of Dover, 
thisore has been taken in considerable amount in connection with the 
cosl which it overlies but a single foot. It is 3 inches thick, is blue 
and close grained, but is well esteemed. Of course, it would not be 
mined by and for itself. It is called the blue block ore. 

The same statements apply to the other block ores. They have 
been taken out in but very small quantity, except as an incidental pro- 
duct in the mining of the limestones for furnace flux. As the lime- 
stones are reached altogether by benching or stripping, nothing but 
weathered ore is ever met, and this fact helps to give the block ores an 
excellent mame where they are used. | 

No iron ores are mined in Coshocton or Holmes counties, though 
several of the seams already named have a fair development here. If 
afurnace had been established at any convenient point, there is no 
reason to doubt that the usual and persistent horizons of both block 
and kidney ores would have been found present in more or less of the 
territory. 


BLACKBAND OF HOLMES County. 


No better place will be found for a brief account of a stratum in- 
cluded in this general district that has provoked a good deal of dis- 
cussion within the last few years. It was first described by the late 
Professor E. B. Andrews in a report of an examination of the then 
projected line of the Cleveland, Canton, Coshocton and Straitsville 
Railway Company, now the Coshocton branch of the Connotton Valley 
Railway. 
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The stratum in question is a so-called blackband deposit, imme- 
diately over the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), occurring at a few 
points in German township, in Holmes county, and perhaps also in 
contiguous territory. Professor Andrews describes it as follows: 


“Quite to my surprise, I found very large deposits of blackband 
over coal No. 5. At one point, where coals No. 6 and No. 5 are both 
well exposed, the shales between the two seams, here 18 to 20 feet apart, 
are very thickly studded with large nodular masses of ore, and hun- 
dreds of tons were exposed in the immediate neighborhood. Buta half 
mile away, we find 10 feet or more of the black bituminous shale over 
No. 5 so largely charged with iron in even diffusion as to constitute a 
blackband ore. . . North about a mile and a half is an extensive 
and elevated ridge where the exposed blackband over No. 5 is 10 feet 
thick. It is of equal thickness at another exposure in the same ridge 
about a mile further north. About 24 miles in a northwest direction 
from the last-mentioned point is another exposure where the blackband 
ore is equally thick, 7 feet 6 inches being in sight, with probably con- 
siderably more below.” 

Analyses were made of two of these deposits, one of the analyses 
being supposed to cover 7 feet 6 inches of ore, and the other 5 feet 6 
inches. The samples yielded of metallic iron, 27.32 and 22.62 per cent., 
respectively. These figures place the ores, as Professor Andrews justly 
remarked, on a level with the Tuscarawas blackband. 

The table of analyses is given herewith from Professor Andrews’s 
report : 

‘TI give, in the following table, the results of the analyses of these 
ores over coal No. 5, and also of the blackband over No. 7, from Tus- 


carawas county, copied from the Ohio Geological Reports. ‘All the 
analyses were by Prof. Wormley. 


The analyses show that the blackband ores over coal No. 5 


are of excellent quality, and compare. favorably with the famous black- 
band ores over coal No. 7, in Tuscarawas county.” 


No. 1. Blackband over coal No. 5. 
No. 2. Blackband over coal No. 5. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are Tuscarawas blackbands over No. 7 coal. 
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ANALYSES OF BLACKBAND ORES. 








1 2 8 4, 5 6 

Silieie acid .......cccseccesccccesescsees 25.52 24.16 26.22 30.82 21.84 27.20 
Volatile matter .......ccsscescceees’ 13.30 20.06 21.10 11.70 26.28 18.80 
Iron carbonate .........0.0 00000000. 45.86 83.60 84.69 39.31 36.64 38.51 
Iron sesquioxide ...........00eceess 7.40 9.14 10.42 9.50 9.08 6.25 
Alomina.........cccccccccececsccvcceees 0.50 5.75 0.70 | .......cese0e 1.00 1.00 
Manganese .............ccesescesooses 2.10 1.85 1.70 1.30 0.30 2.35 
Lime carbönate ..........cccceseeee 1.50 0.95 2.00 2.86 2.00 2.72 
Magnesia carbonate ... ........... 8.28 4.20 1.84 2.50 1.96 2.49 
Sulphur .........cscsccccsss sooessceees 0.17 0.30 0.11 0.31 0.18 0.21 
Phosphoric acid............... soos 0.096 0.082 |.......ccccsefeceecsevcsens tr. 0.63 
Lime phosphate........... .csscsccslecccecssccees|secoscnceeees 1.07 1.20 | nccessecesee| ceesecees 

99.706 | 100.042 | 99.85 99.09 99.18 | 100.16 
Metallic iron........20000- 20000000000. 27.82 22.62 24.06 25.63 24.00 22.96 
Phosphorus ceccecceccevevcscces nenne 0.043 0.018 0.27 0.30 tr. 0.28 
Iron in calcined ore ............... 43.94 35.08 37.69 85.91 41.27 85.72 





Professor A. A. Wrikht, of Oberlin College, who made the review 
of the economic geology of Holmes county for the present report was 
instructed to give special attention ‘to these deposits. He did so, 
visiting all the accessible exposures. He sent in for analysis, samples 
of the 7 to 8 feet of ore on Christian Fisher’s farm, German township, 
perhaps the best-known and most trusted of these deposits. The results 
are given below (No. 1). The average of the seam was taken. 

Afterwards I visited the Fisher bank in person, and selected two 
sets of samples, the first to show the average of the seam, and the 
second to show the composition of the most promising layers. These 
are given below in Nos. 2 and 3. In No. 4 the composition of the 
nodular ore from the same horizon is shown. The Samples were taken 
from a heavy deposit in the Rowville cut of the Connotton Valley 
Railway. 

The ferriferous character of the horizon has been fully established 
by 100 miles of outcrop in the eastern counties. It is the same stratum, 
viz, the Kittanning shales, it will be remembered, that bears the shell 
ore and the blue block ore of Tuscarawas county, and the kidney ore 
of Columbiana county. It is therefore no surprise to find iron accumu- 
lated in force at this level in Holmes county, but blackband has not 
been heretofore reported from the Lower Kittanning seam. The Fisher 


bank, which is represented in the analyses given below, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, 
26 G. 
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deserves the name of blackband ore. It has too much carbonate of 
iron to allow it to be called a bituminous shale. The results obtained 
by Professor Andrews would make the deposit a very valuable bed of 
ore. The results obtained by the Survey do not indicate any real 
economic value under present conditions of iron making. The disparity 
in the two sets of analyses, it is hard to explain. Professor Andrews’s 
work is entitled to respect, and certainly the Survey has not spared 
trouble to ascertain the facts. 





1 2 8. 4. 
Silica......00000: scocercas scosscccscesccvees cesses secers 37.52 34.28 28.82 8.67 
“Tron protoxide..........ssessccsseeecsecseseeceoees 13.76 15.29 19.85 43.11 
Iron S@8QUIOXIdE.............066 serssnsenneneneen- 1.57 4.64 5.48 0.42 
Alumina ............cccecessccscccsccssccssccecceceve| seosnnnsnnnunnn| sonsanen sense 13.31 4.47 
ime OXid® .........ecccecccsccceeccsccccece| aonennens nenne] vosces ceceneees 0.04 2.07 
secceccorescccnccecesnccesssesccsecesccescsescescee| sovscensceseree! anssensnunnsene 2.95 5.15 
Magn Basonsnsnunennn snunen sennnannsensuansnennene| sasescesescsece| sasceecsscosees 0.94 2.09 
Carbonic mnie acid Snssonnnansnnssunnersansnnnnnnnersannne| srsnsnsnsnsenne] sovesesescesees 15.46 82.74 
Phosphoric acid .............000s0s000000n annnun0nc| sensnnunusnennel secascesesseees 0.275 1.176 
Sulphur ............ccscsccccscscnssscccccsvcsccscecese! asaenenennennne| socnccvecencess 1.810 0.178 
Water and organic matter ...........uerusnnene| coscessccescese| seecevecssececs 8.95 0.25 
Moisture ......nosonssosnonensnssnnnnuunsnnsnannnnnee| coosenssccesces| sanssnssnsuneen 0.58 0.12 
sesecccccccee| coscceceecscess 98.41 100.44 
Metallic iron .....e020 20000. sonssensnnoonannn nenne 11.80 15.15 19.25 33.85 
Phosphorus ............ossusenonssnenonsnnnnmsnannnr 0.160 0.071 0.120 0.518 
Sulphur ......cssessssusnesannnononnnnnnensemesnanenne 0.699 ‚255 1.810 0.118 


The discussion can be summed up in few words. If there is any 
considerable body of ore, 3 feet in thickness, let alone the 6 to 10 feet 
reported, that will yield before calcination from 22 to 27 per cent. of 
iron, as shown in the above quoted tables, tht work of iron manufacture 
may be begun immediately, and its success can be guaranteed, so far as 
ore is concerned. No such body of ore was found by the Survey. 
On the other hand, if the Fisher bank fairly represents the blackband 
of this district, then iron-making can not be successfully begun here in 


our day. 


4. Iron Ores or MUSKINGUM, LICKING, AND NORTHERN 
PERRY COUNTIES. 


This district includes the ores that are tributary to the Zanesville 
furnace, the production, of course, being limited to a certain extent by the 
lines of transportation. Three town<hips of Muskingum, viz., Jack- 
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son, Licking and Hopewell, four of northern Perry, viz., Jackson, 
Pike, Reading, and Clayton, together with Perry and Hanover, of 
Licking county, have furnished almost all of the ore of this district 
up to the present time. The three block ores of the Mercer limestones 
and the Putnam Hill limestones, respectively, are the main sources. 
A little of the Ferriferous limestone ore, here known as the Baird ore, 
has been added to the production from one or two townships. 

The Lower Mercer ore is much the most important of the series. 
In Muskingum county it exceeds a foot in thickness for considerable 

areas. It is mined only on its western outerops, or at least where it 
lies high in the hills. The ore is consequently at its best, and no com- 
plaint is made as to quality. It has been mined exclusively by strip- 
ping, and it is scarcely probable that it will be sought in any other way. 
‘The limestone is not always present, and where it disappears the ore 
often seems to be the gainer. 

The same statements apply to Licking county, the present ore pro- 
duction of which is, however, insignificant. 

The other block ores appear in their proper horizons, and are both 
"worked to some extent, but they are less valuable than the Lower 
Mercer. | 

Frazeysburg, Claypool’s Station and Nashport Road are the chief 
shipping points of the ore. 

A sample of the Upper Mercer block ore of this distriet from the 
farm of W. France, Newton township, Muskingum county, was an- 
alyzed, with the results given below. The ore was 12 inches thick, and 
seemed persistent. 





Silica .....ccccccscsescees Ionnnnnsessnesennenssnunnsnnensnonnsennensnenssanonnnnnnnannrunnnne 5.38 
Iron protoxide ............c00 cocccscsceseceeees Lane teenenevenesscceeesecseesees ‚nn. 42.53 
Iron sesquioxide..........“uerssosunnsnssnunsussasnenonsnnnnsnnnsnnsnsnsnnsnensennaenne 7.85 
Alumina .........cccccccsscescncccececvecccsaeessceesseccesscecescuceasccscce ceesescscces 3.61 
Manganese oxide .............c0cesecsccccvsecsccsccenccnscecsecrscsssesseesesecccsces 1.75 
Lime .......cecescccccvcccccccecccececcnnsasees seseceeussceccvece cess: ceccccsacccsces eeees 3.57 
“Magnesia .............ccesccsccercncsceeesceeeseeesscveceseee aeesseeenssensessessense 2.45 
Carbonic acid.............ccceccceccccescccccccvccccecccecces coccecees seacascesseesecens 31.53 
Phosphoric acid ............. ssscceces cocccvececsscecccsccasscccees cones: “Veceescccece 6.431 
Sulphur .........cssesscsssecceeeeseveeese concesssecesccecesenssse sessersesccceescesseues 0.241 
Water and organic Matter..........cccccssccccsccscescccecsssccsccccess coscecseece 0.53 
Moistur® ..........cccecececes socnceson ceseee scenes sence nennen cuseutecssesssesesvesesece: 0.38 
100.25 
Metallic iron .............0..ccececee coceccceveccccees sesccscecccececsececescsscseteces 88.60 
Phosphoruüs.............. ccseccccesecesecocsereceesecsoees Lecves coccessesceccecesecsoecs 0.188 


Sulphur .........ssscsccsecsssssee coscssceceneceeessscesesceeeeecssscesessessssesesoeerses 0.241 
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This is in all respects an excellent ore. With the volume re- 
ported, it must repay working, at least upon outcrops. 

A different condition of things is to be reported in northern Perry 
county. A block ore appears there, 15 feet below the Lower Mercer 
limestone, and this proves to be the chief ore of the horizon for a large 
territory to the southwestward. It is from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, 
and is persistent and steady. It has been largely mined at Junction 
City, Jackson township, and it is consequently known as the Junction 
City ore. It agrees altogether in character with the regular ore of this 
horizon, yielding iron of great strength and excellence. It is probable 
that a duplication of the limestone sometimes occurs at the same level, 
but in many cases the same general conditions of iron formation are 
shown in this ore that mark the main Lower Mercer block ore. The 
suggestion that this lower ore occurs in tHe place of the Lower Mercer 
coal can also be considered. 

The hills of Jackson township have been disfigured by extensive 
ore benches, along the railroad lines, in years past, but for several years 
no ore has been produced here. 

As has been already stated, a smal] amount of Baird ore, the lime- 
stone ore of Southern Ohio, has been mined in Perry county. The seam 
is light and uncertain, and prices for ore must range very high to justify 
working it in the scattered hill tops. The ore, though thin, is thoroughly 
characteristic in itself and in its associations. It is capped with the 
whitest clays of the series, and flint and limestone are frequently found 
supporting it. It occurs mainly in the form already described, of small 
shot-like concretions in a silicious clay. It is not an important element 
of mineral wealth in this region. 

There is a large area in the district now under consideration, which 
is properly situated to hold the ores already described, but in which no 
inducement to open or mine them has yet been offered. The surface 
indications in these townships are often excellent. In Madison, Clayton 
and Harrison, of Perry county, especially, there is every reason to 
expect full horizons of the block ores. The natural outcrop is in some 
cases unusually promising. 
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5. IRON ORES oF SOUTHERN PERRY AND HOCKING COUNTIES. 


THE HOCKING VALLEY. 


The ores of the region now to be considered are of considerably 
greater importance than those deseribed in the last section. They 
came from more and better horizons, and they have been worked in a 
much larger way. The principal addition in the matter of horizons of 
ore is the reappearance of the blackband in strong force and good con- 
dition in the central part of Perry county. The Ferriferous limestone 
(Baird ore) is also largely worked in Hocking county. Only one of 
the block ores is worked to any great extent, and this comes from the 
level of the} Junction City ore, 15 feet below the Lower Mercer lime- 


stone. 
The geological section including these ores is repeated here to 


make the statements that follow more easily intelligible. One ore from 
the Barren Measures will need to be considered here, as all the develop- 
ments of it have associated it with the main seams of the Lower Meas- 


ures. The order is as follows: 


Dugway ore. 
Mahoning sandstone—thin. 
Upper Freeport coal (Coal No. 7), carrying blackband in places. 
Upper Freeport clay and Buchtel ore. 
40 to 50 ft. Upper Freeport limestone and Straitsville ore. 
Lower Freeport coal—Coal Nos. 6a and 6b. 
30 to 50 ft. Lower Freeport sandstone—often shale. 
Middle Kittanning coal—Coal No. 6. 
20 to 40 ft. Kittanning shales, holding Snow Fork kidney. 
Lower Kittanning coal—Coal No. 6. 
10 to 20 ft. Baird ore (Limestone ore of Hanging Rock). 
Ferriferous limestone. 
60 to 70 ft. Limestone kidney or block—Putnam Hill horizon. 
Upper Mercer limestone and ore—unsteady. 
Upper Mercer coal—thin. 
20 to 80 ft. Lower Mercer limestone and ores. 
Lower Mercer coal. 
40 ft. (?) 
Wellston or Quakertown coal? 
60 ft. (?) 
Sharen coal horizon ? 
Maxville limestone and block ore—Sub-carboniferous. 
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a. Blackband and Clay-band Ores. 


The last point at which we found ore to be taken from the Upper 
Freeport or main blackband horizon in coming south and west is in 
Oxford township, Tuscarawas county. The counties of Coshocton and 
Muskingum have been passed without the report of a single deposit of 
this character. The ore is not likely to be found in central Muskingum 
county, as we know from the fact that the coal is already mined exten- 
sively through a number of townships here, and the horizon has thus 
been fully disclosed. If the ore had been present, it would certainly 
have been brought to light. It has been already shown that in the 
occurrence of the ore thus far, it has occupied the exterior margin of 
its field, the mineable coal being found farther within the basin. In 
other words, the landward side of the coal swamp received the supply 
of iron, probably in the waters of the drainage streams that found their 
way to it. The Stark and Carroll county deposits, for example, are 
found on the very westernmost outcrop of the Upper Freeport level, 
while the Dell Roy coal field lies a dozen miles or more from this outer 
margin. In the same way, the Tuscarawas ore-lills mark the outer- 
most exhibition of the Upper Freeport horizon in that county. The 
Cambridge coal, on the other hand, lies 20 miles within this boundary. 
In parts of Muskingum county, as just stated, the coal is found of good 
thickness on the western outcrop of the seam, without the ore, but in 
central Perry county the conditions -found in Carroll and Tuscarawas 
counties are repeated. Valuable beds of stratified ore mark the north- 
western outcrop of the Upper Freeport seam, while a still more valuable 
seam of coal is found as the horizon dips down toward its final cover to 
the southward. | 


The blackband ore of this region was first discovered in the 
neighborhood of Shawnee. The hill on which it was found was named 
Iron Point, and the ore has been generally known as the Iron Point 
ore, but sometimes as the Shawnee ore. It is confined to section 10, 
Pike township. ; 

The ore lies about 100 feet above the Middle Kittanning oval 
(No. 6), which is here the basis of all sections. The range of intervals 
is, however, considerable, the distance being sometimes reduced to 90 
feet, and occasionally rising to 120 feet. The level of the ore in a mine 
that covers even less than an acre will frequently be found to have a 
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range of 20 feet. These facts are entirely in keeping with the general 
character of the horizon. | 


In composition the ore is not in most cases a true blackband, but 
much of it would rather come under that division of the stratified ores 
called clay-bands. Thin streaks of coaly matter are distributed between 
the drab-colored layers of carbonate of iron. Below it there is often 
found, as in the other fields, a foot or two of coal, generally poor in 
quality, and not enough can be depended on to effect the calcination of 
the ore. 

The blackband in the immediate vicinity of Shawnee is supposed to 
have occupied about 20 acres, but it is now practically exhausted, only 
a few small areas being left of the original deposits. Four fur- 
nace stacks were built, upon the discovery of the ore, and they have 
made, in their short career, quick work with what has been discovered up 
to this date. One furnace might have found a profitable life in the 
field, with the blackband for its main reliance, but four necessarily 
brought about a rapid exhaustion of the limited supply. 


The ore seldom rises above 3 feet in working height, and the 
average of the worked areas will not probably exceed 2 feet. It was 
largely mined by “stripping” or “tailing” at first, but that stage was 
soon passed, and almost all is taken from regularly opened drifts at the 
present time. The calcined ore yields more than 50 per cent. of 
metallic iron. 

In section 14, of Pike township, about equally distant from New 
Lexington and Moxahala, the valuable deposit known as the “Hone 
ore” was found. The bank covered less than 2 acres, and reached a 
maximum thickness of 8 feet. It has been entirely mined out. It was 
a distinctly stratified ore, but contained no carbonaceous seams. It 
was quite light in color when under cover. The outcrop was a rich 
and mellow limonite. A question has been raised as to the true geo- 
logical place of this ore, but there does not seem to be sufficient reason 
for rejecting the general conclusion that it lies at the blackband horizon. 


No such question exists in regard to the “ Whitlock ore” which is 
found in section 14, Bearfield township. This is certainly at the Upper 
Freeport horizon, and, moreover, it is a true blackband. A long and 
valuable section was measured in this vicinity, including the Whitlock 
bank. It is as follows: 
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Ames limestone. 
Interval—not measured. 
Cambridge limestone. 


Interval ......ccce.ccsccsscscscccsssscsscsscsssces sessescnssccsrsccecssecessees 50 feet. 
Brush Creek coal—No. 7a, 

Interval .........cscscscssscsscsenescsccssescecccssccscssesccseveessosseres NRPRFR 45 feet. 
Whitlock ore—Upper Freeport coal—No. 7. 

Interval ............cssssccsccscccscscececsccnsccscscececesseeccnen soesiscceceass 61 feet. 
Nodular ore and fire-clay—Lower Freeport horizon ? 

Interval ..........scccsccsssccsescsscccesecsccsessscnecssossesescasses s.sesessees 51 feet. 


Middle Kittanning coal—No. 6. 
From lowest coal to ore, 117 feet; from same to Cambridge limestone, 212 feet. 


So far as worked, the seam has ranged between 1} and 4 feet in 
thickness. It carries enough coal and carbonaceous matter to effect its 
calcination. It is- under much heavier cover than most of the ore 
bodies of this horizon. In fact, not another occurrence of genuine 
blackband has been noted in the State directly beneath the Ames lime- 
stone. The area already mined will not exceed an acre, but the hills 
come down so abruptly that the possibilities of tailing or stripping the 
ore have already been exhausted. Drifts have been pushed under the 
hill, but they are not now open. According to what seems reliable 
.testimony, the ore was left at full thickness at the head of the drifts. 
If this be true, there is still a considerable amount to be louked for in 
this region. The horizon can be marked through a large territory. 
All the ore that was mined here, was taken to Moxahala Furnace. The 
raw ore contains 36 per cent. of iron. 

There is another important field near Bristol, in the southwestern 
corner of Pike township. Two bodies of the ore have been found and 
worked in sections 29 and 32, respectively. The former is known as 
the Clark ore from the name of the farm on which it occurs; the latter 
is, for a like reason, called the Bowman ore. Both have been worked 
quite largely, the former for Moxahala Furnace, and the latter for the 
Shawnee furnaces. The average thickness of the Clark ore is less than 
15 inches. The Bowman ore covered originally about 22 -acres, and 
probably two thirds of it have been mined out. It occurs in two benches, 
separated by about 15 inches of shale. The upper ore bench is 6 inches 
thick; the lower ranges between 12 and 15 inches. The ore is mainly 
mined by stripping. A tram-way conveys it from the mine to the rail- 
road at McCuneville. These deposits are not equal in value to the 
Iron Point beds. They fall below in thickness, and perhaps also in 
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quality, but they have already yielded many thousand tons of iron, and 
the supply is not exhausted. 

To the south of Moxahala, several large deposits of rough ore 
occur at the same general level, but experience does not warrant us in 
assigning to them any real value as sources of iron. One of them is so 
high in phosphorus that it would serve a better purpose as a fertilizer 
than as an iron ore. 

In section 2, Ward township, Hocking county, on the Helen Fur- 
nace lands, a blackband ore has been opened and worked to the extent, 
at least, of several thousand tons. It lies 93 feet above the main coal 
(Middle Kittanning or No. 6). It carries a foot or two of coal above 
it (Upper Freeport or No. 7), and below it there is also.a sulphurous, 
carbonaceous deposit that verges toward coal. The Lower Freeport 
coal also appears in-the section. The ore ranges from 6 to 15 inches in 
thickness. It lies under comparatively light cover. When calcined it 
yields fully 50 per cent. of iron. It has been mined by drifts, and 
shows itself a persistent deposit, so far as it has been followed. It 
appears to hold a considerable area, being found in several tracts that 
are separated by valleys. It did not work as kindly in the turnace as 
could be desired, and since it ‘cost as much, or nearly as much, as the 
Baird ore that the other furnaces of the valley were handling, it was 
found necessary to abandon its use, at least for a time. 

This completes the enumeration of the blackband deposits that are 
now worked or that have been worked in the Hocking Valley. The 
discoveries of these several basins have all been made by practical men, 
coal miners or ore diggers, and the first found were a source of surprise 
to the geologists who were best acquainted with the field. So long an 
interval exists between the Tuscarawas blackband field and Perry 
county that there seemed good reason for believing that the iron-making 
stage of the Upper Freeport coal horizon had already been left behind. 

This new blackband field is by no means equal in value to the 
older one, but it made a notable addition to the iron ores of the valley. 
In the light of what is now known, it is clear that it has not been turned 
to the best account in an economic point of view. 

Two other ores of the Upper Freeport horizon have been worked 
during the last few years in the Hocking Valley, though neither of 
them is the basis of present operations. They are known as the Buchtel 
and Straitsville ores, respectively. The former belongs at the horizon 
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of the Upper Freeport clay, underlying the coal of the seam, and, con- 
sequently, the blackband by 5 to 15 feet. The Straitsville ore is borne 
by or replaces the Upper Freeport limestone, which is here separated 
from the coal by an interval of 20 to 30 feet. The Straitsville ore is 
thus 60 to 70 feet above the main coal (No. 6), and the Buchtel ore, 
80 to 90 feet above the same base. The usual interval between the two 
ore horizons is 15 feet. 


Both of these ores are local in their occurrence, and they are not 
by any means persistent beds. The Buchtel ore has by far its best 
development in the vicinity of Buchtel Furnace, where also it has been 
largely worked, and the location of which was fixed in part by the 
presence of these deposits; the Straitsville ore has been mined in the 
large way at but a few points, viz., in the hills adjacent to New Straits- 
ville, from which several thousand tons were ‘taken out a few years 
since, and from the vicinity of Moxahala, where many unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to find in it a safe basis for iron manufacture. 
It is known here as the Sour apple ore, or as nodular ore. 


The Buchtel ore is a lean carbonate of iron, always calcareous, and 
often passing by easy gradations into an impure limestone. The nodules 
or bowlders that compose it are of large size, and are very hard and 
heavy. They are imbedded in clay, and are light gray in color, some- 
times inclining to blue. The thickness of the seam at its best is between 
5 and 6 feet, and there are considerable areas where it exceeds two feet 
in thickness. The upper portion, where the seam is thickest, generally 
consists of a separate layer of nodules, more calcareous than the main 
seam, and called, distinctively, bowlder ore. The outcrop ore is rough 
and unpromising for the most part, though an occasional mass of fair 
quality is found. Analysis of seven samples, selected from the stock 
pile of calcined ore at Akron Furnace, when the seam was first worked, 
showed an average of a little less than 21 per cent. of metallic iron 
(Howard). The bowlder ore was mined with the rest of the seam at 
this time. When this is left out, the percentage runs higher. The 
best of the calcined ore is said to yield 33 per cent. in the furnace. 
There is a considerable amount of lime in it, but the proportions are 
entirely uncertain, and it can never be safely used for flux. There is 
no way of knowing what proportions of iron and lime go into the fur- 
nace top where the products of this seam are used. 


The same seam has been mined on a large scale at the new furnaces 
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at Floodwood. The ore taken out was mainly outcrop ore, and it thus 
makes the best possible showing for the seam. Of the many thousand 
tons mined here, it seems quite doubtful whether one pound will ever 
be charged into a furnace stack. No experienced iron-master would 
consent to run such a stock pile through a furnace. 

This stratum, though massive and conspicuous, is not, therefore, 
considered as adding to the resources of the valley in iron manufacture. 

The same conclusion is reached in regard to the Straitsville ore. 
It is exceedingly treacherous as a geological element, the ore playing 
fast and loose with the limestone to which it belongs, and always making 
a better appearance on the outcrop than under cover. It is also very 
unsteady in composition. Moxahala furnace was built to run upon 
these nodular ores which make a conspicuous feature in the geological 
sections of that part of the county. Under the management of J. G. 
Chamberlain, Esq., an experienced iron-master, investigation was made 
of every deposit in the vicinity that held out any promise. Not one 
was found that would repay working. Zanesville furnace also ex- 
perimented with this ore with similar results. There is not a point in 
the Hocking Valley where this horizon is yielding any ore at the 
present time, though a great deal of outcrop nodular ore could be sup- 
plied at low rates. | 

With such conditions applying to these seams, it does not seem 
necessary to give further details in regard to their development or 
distribution. | 

A line of facts, similar to the foregoing in many respects, is found 
in what is called the Dugway ore. This is a deposit of the same gen- 
eral character as the Buchtel ore, but lying above the lower stratum of 
the Mahoning sandstone. The ore probably occurs at or a little below 
the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone. It lies from 15 to 30 feet 
above the Upper Freeport coal (No. 7), and about the same distance 
below the Brush Creek coal (No. 7a). 

It occure in massive blocks or bowlders that lie in a red and white 
clay. The bowlders will often make a thickness of 3 or 4 feet, in an 
aggregate of 6 feet of outcrop. The horizon is quite steady, being 
shown in almost every section where it is due, especially along the 
Sunday Creek Valley. An analysis of a selected sample of the weath- 
ered ore from the farm of Joseph W. Jones, on Mud Fork, near the 
Blondin well, gives the following results : 
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ANALYSIS OF Doaway Org, Mup Fork, TeımsLe Townsuir. (Lord.) 


Silica .......sscsccscseesoceccccscnccsecessecees cnsscscnsonsccees snansnnsnnnnssnsnnnnnsnnns 11.97 
Iron protoxide ..........sccsssscccscecscccsccscccceececs scccssecscccceeesseseccee nen 29.04 
Iron sesquioxide .......sss0snsonsnennnsnnenonnsnunnnnnnunnnnnnsnnsosnsnnnsnnanenee 14.48 
Alumina..........ssoenosussenonsonnnnnnnnsnennnsnennsnnuenen Lnanssnsnsnnsnsnsnsensanneen 6.29 
Manganese oxide......uessseesoosnsnnnnnennnennensnnsssnnsnnnsnsnsnnnssnnnnsnsnnnnere 0.88 
Lime .........-.sccecscecscescceccecccceeccecceceesesenrsessscosecaseeeseeseccsecscessecacs 6.10 
Magnesia ...........c00. seccceee secccccceccecsesssecsceereceseneceesccecesscesconsscoes 2.88 
Carbonic acid .......0.sscsecsseccscccsccccescescccccscccesccesoe cusses ssscescscoecces - 25.68 
Phosphoric ACid............ceccccccscccceccscccccecescccsecsecccsesceacs \enssemesenne 0.828 
Sulphur ........scscceccsscocscecscccccssceccoccs snnnnnnsnennnssnsnnensennsnsnnssonnseee 0.024 
Water and organic matter ............0. ssscessccsccscecscsscescossscscesecees - 241 
Moisture .....seccececrecccesescerseeceeces senserenssesccsee cccesscesceeeessossenccsess 0.41 
100.84 
Metallic irom.........ccsccscccscecerccsscsccencocescesscesecscesesccscce sseeessocscsees 82.70 
Phosphorus ..... zusssenenesosensensonsnennnssannnnnnnsnnnnnnnsnnnsnnnnsnssnnsenunsnnene 0.861 
Sulphur ........ ...sessssescecsccsccecsccsccectvecescee ccecscscesee cesses pavesseencoeees 0.024 


Iron could be made from an ore that would maintain this character 
and ‘composition, but experience has shown a rapid reduction in the 
percentage of iron as soon as the outcrop is left. A few attempts have 
been made to mine and work the ore. At Corning several hundred 
tons were taken out of the seam, which is in full development and easily 
reached, but the use of the sample that was mined created no demand 
for more. The ore appears somewhat better than the two deposits last 
described, but it may be necessary to relegate it to the same quiescent 
state under present conditions of iron-making. 


There remain to be considered two other classes of ores that are 
mined in this portion of the field, viz., block and limestone ores. 

There is one persistent and widely worked block ore that has been 
mined in every township in which its horizon is struck within these two 
counties. It is the ore already described as the Junction City block 
ore. It is also known as widely as the Union Furnace block ore. It 
lies about 15 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. It has been 
extensively worked in Jackson township, Perry county, for Zanesville 
Furnace ; and also to some extent in Monday Creek township, for Baird 
Furnace. In Falls, Green, Starr and Washington townships, of Hock- 
ing county, it has furnished a large supply to at least four furnaces, viz., 
Union, Logan, Baird’s, and Craft’s. The largest production of this 
county has been in Green and Starr townships. For a number of years 
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Union Furnace obtained its chief supply from this seam in Starr town- 
ahip, and Logan Furnace drew quite largely for its ore from this horizon 
in Falls township. The block ore of Green township makes a small 
contribution to Craft’s Furnace. 

The ore ranges, as usual, from 4 to 8 inches in thickness, averaging 
about 5 or 6 inches. All that has been mined is outcrop ore, taken 
from stripping benches. This grade yields somewhat more than 40 per 
cent. of iron, the quality of which is excellent. The ore is low in 
phosphorus, and its sulphur can be easily controlled. It has a tendency 
in some places to run into flint. The future production must be limited 
by the extent of available outcrop, as the thinness of the seam forbids 
the following it under cover. There is still a large amount of territory 
that can be reached by existing lines of communication. 

There are several other block ores in the field, but none of them 
has been worked to any notable extent. 


The Baird ore of this district is the “‘ Limestone ore” of the 
Hanging Rock field. It has already been described as occurring to a 
small extent in Reading and Clayton townships, of northern Perry 
county. It becomes an element of real value in Pike, Jackson and 
Monday Creek townships, of southern Perry, and also in Gore, Green 
and Starr townships, of Hocking county. There are also valuable 
bodies of it in the highest hills of Falls and Washington townships, 
but the area here is quite small. 

Throughout the territory now described, it has been worked on a 
large scale for many years. Not only the furnaces already named, but 
three others in addition, viz., the Bessie, the Thomas Iron Company’s 
and Winona furnaces, have all obtained large amounts of ore from this 
thoroughly known and thoroughly approved seam. It retains all the 
characteristics that have given to it its excellent reputation in Southern 
Ohio. It occurs in the same form, and in the same stratigraphical 
associations as there, but its thickness is a little less than in Lawrence 
and Jackson counties. It averages 8 inches here for the whole territory 
against 10 inches in the southern parts of the field. Of course, it often 
rises to 12 inches, and sometimes to double this measure, but this extra 
volume has generally to be paid for by corresponding decrease in the 
surrounding territory. It is separated from the Lower Kittanning coal 
by a very white seam of clay (the Kittanning clay), which ranges be- 
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tween 10 and 20 feet in thickness. The Ferriferous limestone is fully 
developed in some parts of the field immediately below it, as at Iles- 
boro, Washington township. Northward it is found more or less in all 
large workings, but it is thin and inconspicuous, seldom showing in 
outcrop, and is often absent from the section altogether. It is often 
replaced or represented by a white flint, as in the southern counties. 
‘The ore has been mined by stripping only, and the benches of white 
clay, many miles in length, that mark the centers of production, are 
among the most noticeable features of the country. The outcrop ore is 
naturally most valued and sought for, but the seam appears to hold 
quite steady under heavy cover. Its place in the series ranges from 30 
to 50 feet below the Nelsonville coal, which is the standard element in 
all sections in this field. The usual interval between the coal and ore 
is 40 feet. Guided by measurements alone, explorations have revealed 
the presence of the ore in parts of the field where it would scarcely be 
looked for. Mr. W. B. Brooks proved the existence of a fine and 
characteristic stratum of it under his coal at Nelsonville. It is also 
found on the Hayden tract, under quite heavy cover. A thin develop- 
ment of it extends through the hills to the Monday Creek Valley, 
where it has been opened on the Cawthorn farm. It seems to have 
reached its natural limit at this point. It has been mined as far east as 
Shawnee, in Salt Lick township, where it lies just above drainage. 

The ore is almost entirely of the odlitic variety throughout the 
Hocking Valley, and, though not over rich in iron, and quite high in 
silica, it is so free from sulphur and phosphorus, and is otherwise so 
constituted, that it yields an iron of great tenacity and consequent value. 
The mill iron manufactured from it is noted for its strength, and finds 
market even where very rigorous demands as to this quality are made, 


No mention has been made of kidney ores in the field now under 
consideration. There are none that contribute to the iron manufacture 
of the district at the present time. Only one persistent horizon is to 
be found here. The Kittanning shales, occupying in whole or in part 
the interval between the Kittanning coals (Nos. 5 and 6), have been 
found to be ferriferous around the whole margin of the field thus far. 
They offer no exception here. A kidney ore of unusual and marked 
characteristics occurs everywhere in the shales below the Nelsonville 
coal. The kidneys sometimes approach within 2 or 3 feet of. the ooal, 

UT 
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and sometimes they recede 12 or 15 feet from it. They are not gathered 
into a seam, but are scattered irregularly through the clay and shale. 
They oonsist of a very fine-grained and consequently heavy blue car- 
bonate. They are generally more or less symmetrical in shape, inclining 
to a discoidal form. A marked peculiarity of the ore is that it contains 
throughout its substance fragments of fern leaves, and other carbo- 
niferous plants in exquisite preservation. When freshly broken, the most 
delicate venation of the leaves can be observed. Insect remains have 
not been reported in these kidneys, but their occurrence would be no 
surprise to those that have studied the deposit, as there are many points 
of resemblance between these nodules and other Carboniferous concre- 
tions which have yielded such remains. The ore maintains this peculiar 
fossiliferous character, in places, as far south as Willard, Kentucky. 
The ore is rich in iron, and the quality is not in any respect un- 
favorable, so far as analysis has shown, but the fact that it lies scattered 
to such a degree, forbids the mining of it. Tradition records, however, 
that it was the first ore ever turned to account for iron making from 
the Hocking Valley. A boat load was taken to the Mary Ann furnace, 
near Granville, in the early days of the Ohio canal. On both sides of 
the Ohio Valley, as will be presently shown, this ore has been and still 
is quite extensively worked. 


From this review it will be seen that all of the ore now mined in 


the Hocking Valley comes from the three well-marked horizons named 
below : 


Blackband or Iron Point ore, accompanying Upper Freeport coal. 
Limestone or Baird ore, borne by Ferriferous limestone. 
Block ore, below Lower Mercer limestone. 


Several other horizons have been named at which ores of various 
grades and character appear. Some of these ores have been experi- 
mentally worked, but none of them have been found to justify larger 
and continuous operations. 

Of these three ores the most accessible portions have already been 
largely taken. The outcrop furnishes not only the cheapest, but on 
every account the best ore of the seam. This outcrop ore has been 
followed or “tailed” into the hills, at least as far as the empirical 
mining rule, “a foot of stripping for an inch of ore,” would require. 
This is certainly true for most of the lands naturally tributary to the 
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older furnaces, viz., Baird’s, Gore, and Bessie. There are still large 
bodies of ore from these several horizons that have been described, 
under deep cover in the hills, but present conditions of iron-making 
forbid the mining of these shallow seams, except by shallow stripping. 
To work them in drifts adds not less than 50 per cent. to the cost of 
production, and the product cannot bear the tax. It does not therefore 
seem possible that the native ores of the valley can ever again hold as 
prominent a place in the iron-making of the valley as they have thus 
far held through its short history. Every year brings Lake Superior 
and other great sources of iron practically nearer to this field, and 
while these native ores may long be sought in small amounts to impart 
certain particular qualities that are desired in the iron to be produced, 
the furnaces will soon come to place their main dependence on high 
grade foreign ores, relying upon the valley for the purest and best iron- 
making coal of the State. 


6. Iron ORES OF THE HANGING Rock DISTRICT, INCLUDING THE 
COUNTIES OF VINTON, JACKSON, GALLIA, SCIOTO 
AND LAWRENCE. 


The distriet which is now to be considered is by far the most im- 
portant of the Ohio field in respect to the production of iron ore. Blast 
furnaces were established here more than 60 years ago, the entire ore 
supply of which was derived from the adjacent furnace land. Not only 
have these first established furnaces been maintained in uninterrupted 
activity for the most part, but many new ones have been built from time 
to time, and the iron manufacturing interest has come to be reoognized 
as, next to agriculture, the most important of the district. All of the 
earlier furnaces, and many of the later ones, are charcoal furnaces, the 
organization of which is as follows: 

There is attached to each furnace a large body of land, often con- 
sisting of several thousand acres, from which the whole furnace stock, 
ore, flux and fuel, must, as a rule, be derived. Certain main horizons 
furnish the chief supply of ore, but every addition to this supply is wel- 
comed. No indication or “blossom” is neglected or left unproved. 
While this state of things is true at all of the furnaces, there is special 
stress laid upon the discovery of ore seams at such of them as are 
situated outside of the main ore belts. The westernmost furnaces, as a 
rule, have the most precarious supply, and it is upon the western margin 
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of the furnace district that we find the largest number of separate ore 
seams counted, many of which have been but little worked, and which 
would never have been worked at all, except for the urgent local 
demand. 

As a result of all this sharpened inspection, the furnace managers 
have been led to recognize several locally important seams of ore in 
addition to the well-known and persistent horizons that have been 
followed thus far around the margin of the coal field. 

Of the persistent horizons, as has been often repeated in the pre- 
ceding pages, by far the most valuable element is the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. It has been found coming clearly into the sections of southern 
Perry and Hocking counties, and from this region it extends to the 

southward with almost unbroken continuity. Its ore rates as high in 
value as in persistency. 

The Mercer horizon is also exceedingly serviceable. The lower 
limestone of this group can be followed without real interruption from 
the Pennsylvania line to the central part of Jackson county. From 
that point to the Ohio Valley it is not steady, but it is found often 
enough to establish the sections. The ore that goes with it maintains 
its place, even when the limestone temporarily disappears. 

The coal seams are also valuable guides in following the series from 
point to point, and when limestone, ore and coal are all brought into 
requisition, a very clear and symmetrical order comes to light. 

The ores of the Hanging Rock district can be divided on strati- 
graphical grounds into three quite natural groups. It will be more 
convenient to treat of them in these divisions, though the classification 
already proposed will not be lost sight of. The divisions are as follows: 

1. The lowest division extends from the Sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone to the Mercer group, including both. The most characteristic 
and valuable elements of this division are block ores. In fact, all of 

-the block ores of the entire series are embraced within these limits. 
Three persistent and six more or less important ores must be referred 
to this group. This division embraces 225 to 250 feet of strata. 

2. The second division covers the famous ore of the Ferriferous 
limestone horizon, which is the central feature of the whole district, 
and it may also be made to include the two weaker ores that lie next 
below the limestone, and which are often known as limestone kidneys. 


27 6. 
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At most, there are but three ores in this division. The section meas- 
ures about 100 feet. | 

3. To the third division, which in its leading elements embraces 
about 150 feet, may be assigned all the ores that are worked at horizons 
higher than the Ferriferous limestone. According to the limits thus 
far followed, the upper boundary of this section should be the Mahoning 
sandstone, but convenience will be subserved in the present instance 
by transcending this limit, and considering here all of the remaining 
ores of the region. This section is mainly composed of kidney ores, of 
which there are two and sometimes three fairly regular horizons, but 
the banded ores of the Upper Freeport horizon must also be included 
with this group. There is not a marked development of the latter type 
of ores in the Hanging Rock district, but on one furnace tract some 
mining is done, apparently at this level. The Peterson or Red ore of 
Olive Furnace is a stratified ore, and probably of Upper Freeport age. 
It is worked by Olive Furnace. There needs to be added to the list 
one or two higher ores that have been at some time worked in the 
district. The Oak Ridge Fyrnace was run for the greater part of its 
brief history on an ore that is found 20 feet above the Cambridge lime- 
stone. The Banda ore of Gallia Furnace, and the Hallelujah ore of 
Mt. Vernon Furnace are also examples of this class. These last-named 
ores probably belong to the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone, to 
which the Dugway ore of the Hocking Valley has also been referred. 
The former is not now worked, but the latter is worked to a consider- 
able extent at Mt. Vernon Furnace. 

In the brief review to be made of the field, the above named divi- 
sions will be followed, beginning with the lowest. 


(1.) ORES FROM THE SUB-CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE TO THE 


' MERCER GROUP, INCLUSIVE.—LOWESsT DIVISION. 


The best single section to represent this series is found on the lands 
of Scioto Furnace, Scioto county. But one addition needs to be made 
to the furnace section, in fact, to represent all the ores of the district, 
from the Upper Mercer limestone downwards. The section, which was 
furnished by Mr. Dudley Hutchins, of Scioto Furnace, and verified by 
our. own work, is as follows: 
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. Big Red block, Main block, Upper block ......... 258 
8. Franklin Block ore—{ Upper Mercer ore. 
Interval, 12 feet. 
7, Sand Block ore ....ccccccccscccceccccscccssscccesssseeccccccccccccecssecsceccccescceser seeees 246 
. Interval, 88 feet. 
. Blue Limestone block, Lower block ..... Losseeees 208 
6. Little Red Block ore { Lower Mercer ore. 
Interval, 40 feet. 
5. Boggs ore—Flag ore ...........cccsssvcscccreccnescoveccceesecececes cesses cnesccseeccenes 168 
Interval, 78 feet. 
4. Lincoln ore—Covering Blue ore, Thompson ore, Kidney ore, etc........ 90 
Interval, 60 feet. 
Blackband ore—Sharon horizon .......s.scecsssccecssavees sevescces sesescscsscncccece 30 
. Interval, 80 feet. 
2. Guinea-fowl ore—Conglomerate horizon .............csseccesccsceenee soccsesenes 0 


(1. Block ore of Maxville limestone. ) 


The measurements are longer here than to the northward. The 
one ore to be added to the series is the block ore (No. 1), that is borne 
by the Maxville or Sub-carboniferous limestone. South of the Ohio 
River it becomes more regular and valuable, and is known as “ lime- 
stone ore.” It is of small account in Ohio, being seldom worked, 
except as an accessory elemen‘. when the limestone is quarried or mined 
for furnace use. Harrison township, Scioto county, and Hamilton 
township, Jackson county, are the only localities that have produced 
any considerable amount of it. Its quality is good and its volume fair 
for a block ore, the thickness ranging from 4 to 8 inches, but the lime- 
stone horizon is itself one of the most inconstant of the series, and the 
ore does not extend beyond the limestone. 

Its place in the series, when present, is but a few feet below the 
Conglomerate horizon, which makes the base of the series given above. 

The Guinea-fowl ore (No. 2 of the section) has already been 
characterized, and requires no further discussion. It is a showy but 
worthless deposit. Its volume is good, reaching a maximum of 3 feet, 
but its quality excludes it from furnace supply. It carries, in addition 
to all the chemically combined silica of the ore, a large percentage of 
sand and quartz pebbles. Its place is upon the upper surface of the 
Conglomerate. It doubtless lacks persistency, as the stratum that bears 
it is very unsteady. | 

This section is mainly occupied by block ores, as has alrcady been 
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stated, but there are two examples found in it of stratified ores. The 
lowermost one of these (No. 3 of the section), seems to belong to the 
horizon of the lowest coal. Blackband, as will be remembered, occurs 
at the level of this seam in Northern Ohio, and attains great value 
there, but no clear and well defined example of it has been reported 
south of Mahoning county. On the lands of Scioto Furnace, however, 
a few hundred tons of a stratified ore have been mined from the very 
floor of the Lower Coal Measures. There is no good development of 
the Sharon or lowest coal in the county, but the ore comes from the 
place where it is due. The deposit is not even or regular, and it is 
confined, so far as is now known, to a few localities. Exploration has 
been of a simple and inexpensive kind, and our knowledge is therefore 
mainly derived from a few outcrops. No analyses are at hand, but it 
is safe to say that the ore is low in iron. It has been tried in the fur- 
nace, but is no longer mined. 

The most important fact in connection with this deposit is the 
reappearance of blackband at the Sharon coal level. Though this 
particular deposit has no great value, its presence dislodges the pre- 
sumption against the occurrence of ore at this horizon, which the circuit 
of 200 miles, from which it is absent, has served to establish. 


No other beds of this character are now known, unless the forma- 
tion referred to in the subsequent paragraph as occurring in section 2, 
Richland township, Vinton county, shall be assigned to this place in 
the scale. | 

At 80 to 100 feet above the Conglomerate or the Sub-carboniferous 
limestone, and at 100 to 125 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, 
in the southern part of the field, and at 75 to 100 feet further north- 
ward, there is a series of small ore deposits. Not less than five distinct 
names have been given to ores that have been opened and worked about 
Scioto Furnace at this general level. The best known of these names 
is perhaps the Lincoln ore, or No. 4 of the section. It matters but 
little whether there are one or five seams of ore in this series, for no 
one of them singly adds much to the supply of the district, nor do all 
combined. 

The horizon is seen to be about that of the Wellston coal. This 
seam is often covered with heavy kidneys of ore, known as the Davis 
ore, near Wellston, and it is probable that these several ores of Scioto 
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county are contemporaneous with the coal formation of Jackson county, 
which was formed at the margin of the field. 

At Franklin Furnace, long since dismantled, small benches, at this 
gzeneral level, show that a little ore was once obtained here. At Empire 
Furnace the same thing is true. Near Jackson Furnace, Jackson 
«county, also, a seam of rough ore, running from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, 
was worked on a small scale when the furnace was in operation, at 
about 90 feet above the Conglomerate level. On lots 12 and 13, Lick 
township, Jacksun county, a rough ore is found 80 or 90 feet below the 
Lower Mercer limestone. In section 9, Lick township, ore has been 

«lug 60 or 70 feet below the same horizon. At Petraea, Jackson county, 
ore also appears at this level. In section 33, Washington township, 
Jackson county, rough ore has been mined at 80 feet below the Lower 
Mercer limestone. In Richland township, Vinton county, near Rays- 
ville, ore has been recently mined in a small way, at 70 to 80 feet below 
the Lower Mercer limestone. In section 25, same township, an ore, 24 
feet thick, is mined at the same level. In section 3, and also in 2, of 
the same township, there are quite conspicuous displays of ore at the 
same general horizon. The last-named locality shows the iron as 
approaching a blackband ore. Attention was called to this point by 
Dr. D. V. Rannels, of McArthur. This ore may belong to the next 
lower horizon, as intimated on a preceding page. In any case, there is 
a large amount of the seam throughout the township. 

The statements that have been now given cover most of the facts 
as to the development of these lowest ores, and it is plain that they add 
but little to the mineral resources of the field. 


Boggs Ore. 


The next ore, No. 5 of the section, holds a very different place 
from those last described. It is a new ore, but it makes a valuable 
addition to the stock already known. In Bloom township, Scioto 
county, which is the most important center of its development, it is 
known as the Boggs ore, from the name of the farmer on whose lands 
it was first opened, but at Howard Furnace, in Vernon township, and 
also at Scioto and Bloom Furnaces, the same seam has been worked on 
a small scale for many years as the flag ore. This term suggests the 
nature of the ore. It is a stratified deposit, occurring in sheets or 
“flags” like sandstone or shale. It is not a blackband, as there is no 
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coal and but little carbonaceous matter in the seam, nor does it agree 
in appearance with the clay-bands of the Upper Freeport horizon. It 
consists mainly of gray carbonate of iron, interleaved with gray shale. 
The ore has excellent volume, reaching in the drifts a maximum thick- 
ness of 6 feet, and holding a thickness of 4 to 5 feet over considerable 
territory. Almost all that is now obtained is mined in regularly opened 
drifts. The chief center of its present production is at and about 
Webster, Bloom township. All of the ore from this field is taken by 
the Jackson and Wellston furnaces. The large and continued use of it 
at these points guarantees at least a fair quality to the ore. 

This quality is further shown by the following partial analysis of 
the ore, furnished by Issaac Brown, Esq.,. President of Star Furnace 
Company, Jackson: 


Metallic iron..... ...ccsscsssocccscscsccscecscsscscecssccccscsecsessesces senses cscoscese 84.7 
Silica and alumina ............sessnensunsnnnsronnnnnnnrnnnensnsnnnnnnennsnnnsnsnnnnnne 22.4 
Sulphur ...... zessosononeenonsunennnnensnnansnsnnennnennsensnsnnsunonnnansnnennsnnnserns - 0.281 
PHOSPHOTuB.........cccccccesosccsscecscnscscevesscccsescescccecssccsansessnsonsssess .... 08557 
Moistur® ......00. csscceccscnscccccesccces seccessecsse-cosseseasesseseescesepesssassosees 4.6 


Mr, Brown further states that the ore contains 3 per cent. of lime, 
that it loses 24 per cent. in calcination, and that the calcined ore yields 
in the furnace, in actual work, 48 per cent. of iron, which is a little 
better than the analysis above given indicates. He adds that the iron 
made from the Boggs ore is a strong, dark-colored, open-grained foundry 
iron of excellent quality. The only faults of the ore are its leanness, 
and the fact that it cannot be worked by itself. 

In Vernon township it is thinner than in Bloom, but it still over- 
measures the other accessible seams, with the exception of the Franklin 
block. It has long been mined by Howard Furnace as the flag ore. 
At Clinton Furnace, it is apparently replaced by a sandy limestone. 

Promising outcrops of the seam are known in Hamilton township, 
Jackson county, and the so-called limestone ore of Richland Furnace 
is probably to be referred to this horizon. 

A considerable supply of ore for many years to come, is to be 
expected from the Boggs seam. The two or three square miles at the 
center of Bloom township that contain it would of themselves warrant 
such a statement. 

Its place in the scale is easily remembered. It lies about 40 feet 
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below the Lower Mercer limestone. The range of intervals is small, 
' not exceeding 10 feet. 

The only ore of the counties to the northward with which it can 
be correlated is the Junction City or Union Furnace block ore, and 
this possibly takes the place of the Lower Mercer coal. It is not 
claimed that this correlation is established on any stratigraphical con- 
maections between the fields, but the regular expansion of intervals to 
tthe southward would throw the Junction City ore about to the level of 
tthe Boggs ore in Scioto county. | 


Block Ores. 


The three ores that are next reached in ascending order are by far 
‘tthe most important of the division, and are among the well-marked and 
well-known ores of the field. Two of them, moreover, are of the 
persistent class, coming into the present sections from every district 
which our review has thus far traversed. They are the block ores of 
the Mercer series. There are but two ores in the rest of the field, 
accompanying this group, but a third and intermediate one is added in 
the Hanging Rock district. The lowermost certainly covers the Lower 
Mercer or Blue limestone, the most wonderfully persistent little stratum 
of the entire geological scale of Ohio. It has more hundreds of miles 
of outcrop than it has feet in thickness. The uppermost of the three 
ores also frequently covers a limestone or flint, which matches in all 
respects to the Upper Mercer horizon, to which the flint and ore are 
referred. ‘There remains an ore of frequent occurrence and quite wide 
distribution between these two ores. It is commonly known as the 
sandblock ore. It is generally nearer to the upper block than it is to 
the lower, being 12 to 20 feet from one and 25 to 35 feet from the other. 
The lower block ore is known by several local designations. It is 
called the blue limestone block, in Jackson county, the little block and 
the fine block at other points. It is thin in southern Ohio, seldom ex- 
ceeding 6 inches in thickness, and ranging where worked from 4 to 6 
inches, but it is persistent, and its quality is steady and excellent. It 
is nowhere mined in drifts, but the benchings for it skirt a great many 
hills and a great number of miles of outcrop. All of the western fur- 
naces, except Jefferson, use it, but none of them make it a reliance. 
The middle ore or sandblock is on the whole a better ore than its 
name implies. Its use is not generally encouraged at the furnaces, but 
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Howard, Pine Grove, Scioto, the Jackson and Wellston Furnaces, all 
take a good deal of it in the course of the year. It is scarcely thicker 
on the average than the lower block. It yields at many points as mel- 
low and excellent ore as any horizon of the series, but it is not reliable, 
and good ore is likely enough to run into a poor or worthless quality 
quite abruptly. It is rougher looking ore than the lower block, as a 
rule. A coal seam comes in occasionally, exactly upon its horizon, as 
will be shown in a subsequent chapter. This makes it probabl- that 
the ore replaces in part the coal of the Upper Mercer horizon. It is 
decidedly the least valuable of the three block ores. 


The upper block ore has been named by Mr. C. N. Brown, the as- 
sistant who has done most of the work in this field, the Franklin block. 
It was the main reliance of Franklin Furnace during its whole exist- 
ence, and moreover its westernmost outcrops are on the lands of this 
furnace, and it is nowhere better than at this point. Ohio and Pine 
Grove furnaces also put great dependence on this seam. It is known 
in the Ohio Valley as the main block, the others running under and 
thinning out as they go to the eastward, but this one holding its place 
in full force as far as Ashland, Ky. The more common designation for 
it is the Big Red block. By this name it is known at all of the southern 
furnaces where it has its best development. This name suggest one of 
the chief distinctions, and one of the trivial marks of the ore, viz., its 
size, and its color on outcrops. It ranges from 8 to 12 inches in thickness 
on Ohio and Pine Grove lands. At Ironton it measures fully 2 feet, 
but is very close grained and stubborn, and lacking in adaptation for 
use in charcoal furnaces, but Sarah Furnace of Ironton is at present 
using ore from this seam. At Bloom, Scioto and Monroe furnaces, and 
throughout Jackson county, it has a general thickness of 12 or 14 inches. 
The ore seldom fails where it is due, but it is sometimes too coarse and 
rough to secure approval. Good ore, however, comes in from this 
horizon at almost every furnace to which the seam is naturally tributary, 
and at some points the quality is excellent. 


This ore has now been followed under one general name, and with 
quite uniform characteristics from the Ohio Valley to the Vinton 
county line. In Clinton and Elk townships of Vinton county, where 
it is known as the Craig ore, the Robbins ore, and the Huhn block, it 
holds substantially the same features as at the southward, but in Swan 
township it takes on new proportions, and has been found within the 
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last few years a proper basis for mining on a large scale. It is here 
known as the Dunkel ore, the Creola ore, and the Swan township ore. 
It is underlain with its limestone or flint through a considerable part 
of its area. 

It has a maximum thickness of 24 inches, and it seldom falls below 
16 inches in the extensive workings of the seam that have here been 
carried forward. The seam, however, consists of two benches, approxi- 
mately equal in thickness, but of unequal quality, the upper portion 
furnishing the best ore, and the lower, which is quite silicious, being often 
rejected by the furnaces. The ore has a coarse and unpromising look, 
but the furnace men who use it pronounce it not only better than it 
looks, but a fair source of iron. 

It has been mined thus far almost exclusively by stripping or “tail- 
ing.” The ore diggings about Creola are the largest and deepest con- 
tinuous benchings in the entire district. Immense quantities of the ore 
are of course left behind the benches, under the cover of the hills, and 
there is also a large quantity of outcrop ore still accessible, but at 
greater distance from the railroad than that already worked. The en- 
tire production is trioutary to the Hocking Valley furnaces. 

The remaining block ores of the series are entirely overshadowed 
in northern Vinton county by the Dunkel ore, but all three horizons of 
the block ores appear here. 

On Abram Clark’s farm, secti n 9, Elk township, we find the fol- 
lowing section : 


Dunkel ore—Franklin or Big Red block. 


Imterval...........ccccccccccecsveccccs secccesesccvcccee: cesses vecesccssccssecces 18 feet. 
Dever block—Sandblock. 
Imterval ........sccccceccs cescecce coccusccscccccscccccssccccscccccccessccececes 27 feet. 


Blae limestone—Lower Mercer. 


The middle or sandblock ore, here known as the Dever block, has 
been mined to quite an extent on several farms near by, reaching the 
railroad at Swaim’s Station. 

From this point southward, the three block ores, as has been 
already shown, have a full developmest and hold their places with 
great regularity. 

-In closing the description of the ores of this section, the following 
recapitulation may be serviceable. 

There are four important ores in this lower division, viz., the three 
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regular block ores and the Boggs ore. Their relations to each other 
and the general scale are shown in the following table, viz.: 


Franklin block ore—Upper Mercer limestone horizon. 


Interval.........cssccccsccsceccccescccsscssccscecnessesscscceceess Leecees 10 to 20 feet. 
Sandblock ore—Upper Mercer coal horizon ?. 

Interval............ cscccsces socccvecccovcessoncsccsccecnesecsseceessecees 25 to 35 feet. 
Little block ore—Lower Mercer limestone horizon. 

Interval ........2 sscesec: vescscssceccceces sovcetcccccsccccceccceceseeess 40 to 46 feet. 


Boggs ore—Horizon of Junction City block ore? possibly 
Lower Mercer coal horizon? 


The maximum interval between the upper and lower block ores is 
75 feet; the minimum is about 40 feet. 
The longest measurement found is on the lands formerly owned by 


Junior Furnace, but intervals of 60 feet are not unusual in the Ohio 
Valley. 


(2.) THe Limestone Group OR MIDDLE Division OF ORES. 


There are only three worked ores in this division, but one of them, 
by itself, outweighs in value all the other ores of the field combined. 
The series is shown below: 


1. Limestone ore—Horizon of Ferriferous limestone. 
Interval..........0..ccscccssceseseccscesscecesseecscccsecs cece: sescesess 15 to 25 feet. 
2. Limestone kidney—Upper or Little kidney, Canary ore of 
Vernon township, etc. 


Imterval.............0.ccscccsestsveccsoscscessceccceccstecsccescvessncces 15 to 26 feet. 
3. Limestone kidney—Lower or Main seam, horizon of Put- 
nam Hill limestone. 
Interval to Franklin block ore ...........cccscscecscsersecesces 70 feet. 


This series takes in the strata above the Franklin block ore to the 
Ferriferous limestone, including the latter. In vertical measurement, 
it almost always exceeds 100 feet. A few of the measured intervals 
are given below: 


Intervals. 
At Ironton .........ccccecscccccccccccccsscncceseeneesssssceesesecs tosses sesensssoess nennen 107 feet. 
At Lawrence Furmace............csc0s cesccsceccccscecsc cesses nennen sensuenen 108 to 115 “ 
At Center Furnace. ...........cccsccssscscscsccscssccstecscncsscscnccces conser cceseeces 108 “ 
At Ohio Furnace ............ cscs csscsccncceeccccscseecscsesceececsessessesces 102 to 115 “ 
In section 23, Vernon township, Scioto county..............ccscsssesssecees 138 “ 
At Bloom Furnace ........u.s0s00 00000. 000000000 ccccccccccccescecsersccnerees ven seeees 118 “ 
In section 36, Lick township, Jackson COUNLY.............c.cccccescesscccees 100 “ 
In section 34, Swan township, Vinton county ..............ccccssscsserceeees 100 “ 


In Hocking County .........ssccccssccsecsserscssccecnecs Lesssunonsnnnsesene- about 70 “ 
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Many such measurements could be given, but the range and the 
average are well shown in those that are here reported. 

It will be noticed that but one third of this series is productive. 
The lower 70 feet earry no ore nor limestone, and, it may be added, but 
very little coal. They are more barren of economic interest than almost 
any other equal space in the Lower Measures. 


Limestone Kidney Ores. 


The first ore to be reached in our ascending review is the Lower 
or Main Limestone kidney ore, the place of which is 30 to 40 feet, and 
sometimes, possibly, 50 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. The 
usual distance in the territory where it is worked is 30 to 36 feet. 

It is not of wide extent, being confined in its most valuable phases 
to Elk and Clinton townships, Vinton county, and to Milton and Lick 
townships, Jackson county. At Lawrence Furnace, the so-called slate 
ore holds about the horizon of the limestone kidney. In all of its 
extent, a blue fossiliferous limestone, or a flint of like character, is quite 
likely to be found directly below the ore. This flint is well shown on 
the Feeogh farm, section 11, Elk township, and also on the Felton farm, 
section 27, Elk township. It is also found in some of the workings 
that are tributary to the Wellston furnaces. A coal seam that occurs a 
few feet above the ore, is well developed in Elk township, and is here 
known as the Winters coal, and also as the Flint Vein. It is probably 
the Conway coal of the Ironton region. 

The ore consists of massive and close-grained, symmetrical con- 
cretions. Under cover they are blue and hard and heavy. On the out- 
crop, they furnish one of the finest ores of the series, scarcely inferior 
in any respect to the standard limestone ore. The horizon yields 10 or 
12 inches of ore, as a rule, and often exceeds this. In the vicinity of 
Wellston it sometimes is found 2 feet thick. The ore is nowhere mined 
in drifts, so far as known. | 

The next ore is of small account. It is mellow and excellent, but 
there is not enough of it. It is known as the Little kidney in Vinton 
county, to a few townships of which it is limited. It seldom reaches 
6 inches in thickness. Its place is 15 feet below the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. It makes the red ore of Ilesboro, Washington township, Hocking 
county, and is there granular, like the regular limestone ore. This last 
instance is the only one in which the ore is known to be worked north 
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of Vinton county. In the latter county it is mined in Elk and Brown 
townships to a small extent. In Lawrence and Scioto counties it has 
also long been worked in a like small way. It is here known as the 
Canary ore. Its position is about 25 feet below the Ferriferous lime- 
stone. The seam does not invite nor warrant large work, and it cannot 
be said to make an important contribution to the iron making resources 
of the district. ) 


Limestone Ore. 


The last and main ore of the division is so well known, and has 
been so often characterized already in the geological reports of the 
State that no extended description is here called for. The Ferriferous 
limestone that bears it, is itself of great value and importance to the 
whole district, yielding almost the entire supply of furnace flux and 
lime. The thickness of the limestone exceeds 5 feet through most of 
the territory that contains it, and sometimes reaches 10 ‘feet. It is 
exceedingly regular and persistent, leaving but few wants throughout 
its field. It can be followed almost without a break from the Ohio 
River hills to Brown township, Vinton county. 

The ore has been quite fully described in vol. III, pages 905-6, 
and also on pages 404 and 413 of the present chapter. It now remains 
to point out its chief development up to the present time. 

In the first place it is to be noted that, like its limestone, it is an 
unusually persistent element. The chief “wants” or breaks in its 
continuity are the following: 

About Hanging Rock, and thence to the east of Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, taking in the site of La Grange Furnace, long since dismantled, 
there is found one of the largest of the districts that are wanting in 
the ore and limestone. The failure of the ore was in fact the cause of 
the abandonment of La Grange Furnace. A large part of Pine Grove 
‘lands lacks both limestone and ore. 

Again, on Storms’ Creek, above old Vesuvius Furnace, a consider- 
able “ want” has been proved in the ore. There are several square 
miles of unproductive ore ground here. | 

On Raccoon Creek, in Vinton township, Vinton county, along the 
Ohio and West Virginia Railroad, the limestone is very irregular, dis- 
appearing very frequently from the sections. The ore is equally unre- 
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liable. On Wheelabout Creek, in Madison township, it is also ex- 
tremely uncertain, but both of these stations are near the northern 
limit of the main sheet. In Brown township it has passed the limit, 
and beyond’ Hope Furnace neither limestone nor ore have been found 
to the eastward. Northward, the limestone is small and unoertain 
through Swan and Starr townships, but its ore is persistent and valu- 
able. This part of the field has been previously described. 

The following notes indicate the chief centers of past and present 
production : 


LAWRENCE County. 


Hamilton township, section 8—western outcrop. 
“ “ near Newcastie—Ore irregular (near boundary of want 
already noticed.) 
Upper township, largely worked. 
Elizabeth township— 
Township 2, section 3, 4, 8, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 
Township 3, “ 31. 
Decatur township— Universal. 
Washington township— Universal. 
Symmes township, section 8—Present in small area, not mined. 
Lawrence “ “ “ “ “ 
Perrry “ “ “ 66 “« 


Scioto County. 


Green township—1} miles northeast of Haverhill, western outcrop. 
“ “ Ohio Furnace lands, western outcrop. 

Vernon “ Sections 23, 24, 25, 26, 34. 

Bloom “ Section 80, western outcrop. 


JACKSON COONTY. 


Jefferson township—Sections 15, 24, 86, etc.; occupies one-half of township, very 
largely worked. 
Madison township— Sections 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 15. 


Bloomfield“ “ 11,18, 18, 14, 29, ete. 
Lick u “98, 85, 86. 
Milton “ “9,4, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 80, 85, 86. 


GALLIA County. 


Greenfield township—Sections 9, 11, 16, 20, 80. 
Raccoon township—Struck in boring in section 19, at Centerville. 
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Vinton CouNTy. 


Wilkesville township—Section 83, etc. 

Vinton township—Sections 4, 16, 88. Fractional sections 1, 5, 6, 19. 
Clinton township—Sections 3, 6, 9, 18, 21, 28, 27, 28, 29. 

Madison township—Section 88. 

Elk township-—Seetions 15, 17, 22, 27, 30, 31, 36. 

Richland township—Section 18. 

Brown township—Fractional section 19. 

Swan township—Section 34, etc. 


This list of working localities is far from complete, but most of the 
chief centers are included. The ore throughout the area here named 
has a working thick:.ess of about 10 inches for the main seam. In 
favored localities it rises to an average of 12 inches for large tracts. 
Washington Furnace lands, and portions of Vinton township, as the 
Tarr farm, show this thickness in the main seam. Where the ore is 
mined by stripping, the kidneys will often add several inches to this 
measure. The ore swells up in rolls to 2 and 3 feet, and sometimes 
to even a larger volume, but it is the steady seam that the furnaces have 
learned to value, inasmuch as the rolls are likely to be followed by 
“pinches.” The ore is mainly got by drifting at the present time, the 
outcrops having been carried back to quite heavy banks in most of the 
furnace tracts. Etna Furnace is drifting for the kidneys overlying the 
main seam, which is here lighter than usual. The drifts are four to five 
feet in height. 

This is the seam from which more than 50 furnaces of Ohio and 
the adjacent district of Kentucky have obtained, and many of which 
are still obtaining, their chief ore supply, some of them through two or 
even three scores of years. The iron made from it is the standard iron 
of the Ohio Valley, for many uses. For strength and chilling qualities 
it ig at the head of the list, a considerable amount of it being used in 
car-wheels and in machine castings. 

(3.) The third and last division of the Hanging Rock ores remains 
to be described. It includes, as will be remembered, all of the ores 
that are or have been mined above the limestone ore. From the lime- 
stone ore to the highest of this group, the vertical distance is but little 
less than 300 feet, but the ore which we find at this extreme elevation 
has little or no value, and is not likely to be mined in time to come. 
At 175 feet above the limestone ore, there is an ore horizon that is 
worked to a considerable extent by one or two furnaces. This may be 
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Connted the real limit of the series. The ores of which account should 
be taken, are the following: 


7. Oak Ridge ore. 
Cambridge limestone. , 
Interval .........sscccrescscscccses sensor cesses Bernansnsannunsnnonn seccsoces 


6. { Hallelujah ore of Mt. Vernon Furnace. 
Banda ore of Gallia Furnace. 


5. Peterson ore of Olive Furnace (Waterloo or Upper Freeport 
coal? No. 7). 


Interval.......cccscscscsccecssscscncces eocseccscscceson © sees seesees 10 to 15 feet? 
4. Little Yellow kidney ore. 


Senonnnenssnsnnnnnsnunsnnnunsnnsnennnnsmssnnnnonnsnessnanssannen 40 to 50 feet. 
Hatcher or Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a. 


8. Yellow kidney ore. 


sececescecceees cence ceetesescecsccccscensasees scecesesseeeeccers 40 to 50 feet. 
Sheridan or Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6. 


2. Black or Red kidney ore. 


senenececseeceecescoceceses senses ecnssescssesscceessseeeeeeeseesQ0 tO BO feet. 
Phosphorus ore of Hamden Furnace. 


New Castle or Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5. 


Interval ..........ssc00scccessoscacscccssssscasscssessesensessescescerecs 25 to 35 feet. 
(Limestone ore.) 


Of these seven ores the first and the last make no addition tu the 
resources of the district, but they demand a place in the series because 
they have been mined and worked to some extent. Questions may be 
raised as to numbers 4, 5 and 6. They occur in close proximity, and 
s0M@ may be inclined to refer them to a common horizon, but the 
separation indicated above seems, on the whole, to express the true 
order, Positive statements are not warranted in regard to this matter. 
To correlate them with the series of the Hocking Valley, the Little 
Yellow kidney must be referred to the horizon of the Straitsville ore; 
the Peterson ore would then represent the Upper Freeport or black- 
band horizon, and the Hallelujah or Banda ore would come in at 
the horizon of the Dugway ore, which probably belongs at or near to 
the horizon of the Brush Creek limestone. The leading members of 
the series are Nos. 3 and 2. Each member of the group will be briefly 
characterized. | 

The so-called “ Phosphorus ore” of Hamden Furnace is an ore of 


good volume and appearance, but it runs so high in phosphorus, that 


it cannot be counted a proper source of pig iron. Some analyses of it 
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report 7 to 8 per cent. of phosphates, almost enough to give it value as 
a fertilizer. It has been worked only on the lands of Hamden and 
Pine Grove Furnaces. On the former tract it ranged from 2 to 4 feet 
in thickness. Its appearance was good, and quite a large amount was 
mined before the real character of the deposit was discovered. Pine 
Grove Furnace had quite a similar experience. Within the last few 
years the ore was found on the furnace lands. It had fair thickness, 
and its general appearance was excellent, but in the furnace it proved 
mischievous to a high degree. The percentage of phosphorus probably 
exceeds that of the ore as found at Hamden Furnace. 

The place of this ore in the scale can be easily remembered. It 
lies direetly above the Lower Kittauning coal (No. 5), or at the very 
base of the Kittanning shales. This is also the position of the blue 
block ore of Tuscarawas county, but the horizon is not worked in the 
State, except at these three points. The so-called blackband of Holmes 
county belongs at this horizon. A heavy deposit of ore on the Cherry 
farm, in the southern part of Starr township, Hocking county, is 
perhaps referalle to it also. 


Black Kidney Ore. 


The kidney ore that lies next higher in the series has various names 
in the several parts of the field. It belongs a few feet below the Middle 
Kittanning (or No. 6) coal, and from 50 to 55 feet above the Ferriferous 
limestone. This horizon is as persistent as any ore horizon of the 
Lower Coal Measures. It has now been traced continuously from the 
Pennsylvania line to the Ohio River. In the Hanging Rock district 
it is known by two names, viz., black kidney and red kidney. In the 
Hocking Valley it is the Snow Fork kidney. In Tuscarawas county it 
is “ Shell ore,” and in Columbiana county it is known simply as kidney 
ore. There is, in fact, no part of the field where the shales that inter- 
vene between the Kittanning coals do not carry a notable quantity of 
iron ore. 

A little ore is taken from this seam in the Hanging Rock district 
on several furnace tracts. Across the river, in Kentucky, it is mined 
quite largely, where it is generally known as the Red kidney. The ore 
occurs in fairly regular concretions of moderate size. When the 
weathered ore is broken, black seams are often found traversing it, and 
from this fact one of its common designations is borrowed. It is well 
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esteemed as a source of iron, but the horizon does not repay extensive 
work in Southern Ohio. 


Yellow Kidney Ore. 


A much more valuable ore, and the only seam of the entire series 
that is worked at a considerable number of localities, is the Yellow 
kidney ore. Its place is 90 to 100 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, 
or from 40 to 50 feet above the ore last named. It belongs to the 
horizon of the Lower Freeport limestone, sometimes replacing it, and 
sometimes accompanying it. The kidneys are found scattered through 
4 to 6 feet of shale, and when all are counted, the aggregate ranges 
from 6 to 10 inches in thickness. The ore is valued as highly as any 
that comes to the furnaces of the district. It can be mined only by 
stripping, and consequently: the ore is at its best. The diggings are 
nowhere extensive, but the seam is opened at a great number of places. 
This ore underlies the Lower Freeport or Hatcher coal by a few feet. 
It is most largely worked on Howard and Buckhorn lands, but it is also 
mined in considerable amount by Centre, Olive, Mt. Vernon, Hecla 
and Little Etna Furnaces. 

At 40 or 50 feet above the Yellow kidney, and therefore at 130 to 
140 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, another kidney seam is found 
that has been worked at a few localities on a small scale. It is known 
as the Little Yellow kidney. The quality is good, but its volume is 
too small and its occurrence is too uncertain to render it an element of 
economic interest. It is assigned provisionally to the horizon of the 
Upper Freeport limestone, or possibly to the place of the Buchtel ore. 


Peterson . Ore. 


The Peterson or red ore of the Olive Furnace seems to belong to 
the blackband horizon of the northern counties. It is a stratified ore, 
and a coal seam is found directly associated with it, sometimes cutting 
it out altogether. Its elevation is about what the Upper Freeport 
horizon calls for. The section is as follows on Olive Furnace lands: 


Buff limestone—Brush Creek...............csssssososecseesesccscscscesseees 162 feet. 
Peterson or red Ore (130-148) .........sscssssseccssssccseneessecseeseeesecees 130 “ 
Buff limestone and ore—Upper Freeport ...........csscccsssceesessees 110 “ 
Coal blossom—Lower Freeport .......cccescsssscsscescccenccccscccscscscecs 92 “ 
Coal—reported Middle Kittanning.............cccescossssccccscsscsesees - 6 “ 
Coal—Lower Kittanning ..........ssscssssscsscscseesees aeesceces sonsecesees 20 “ 
Ferriferons limestone .........scscccscrcsessescceceseccccssscccscscs sessesees 0 “ 


28 G. 
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The ore is known only on the lands of Olive, Buckhorn, and Mt. 
Vernon furnaces. It is mainly worked by Olive Furnace, but Buck- 
horn is also mining a little. Itranges from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, and 
mines very small, being little better than dirt in appearance when it 
comes to the furnace. Care has to be exercised in charging it, on ac- 
count of this fine division, several serious accidents having already oo- 
cured in its use. The seam is steady and justifies mining on quite a 
large scale, both by heavy benching and by drifts. The mining of the 
ore is going forward continuously. 

Olive Furnace counts the ore essential, especially in the manufac- 
ture of car.wheel iron. A mixture of it with the other ores of its sup- 
ply is found to impart the chilling property required for this grade 
of iron. A considerable importance is thus seen to belong to this 
horizon. 


Hallelujah Ore. 


The Hallelujah ore of Mt. Vernon Furnace lies, according to the 
best interpretations, a few feet above the blackband level, but upon this 
point there is room for difference of opinion. It may prove to be upon 
the blackband horizon, with the ore last named. Wherever it goes, 
will probably also go the Banda ore of Gallia Furnace, an ore once 
mined in considerable quantity, for a short time. Neither of these ores 
is distinctly stratified, and yet both agree with this class more nearly 
than with any other. | 

The Hallelujah ore has large volume for a Hanging Rock ore, 
ranging from 13 to 2 feet in thickness. It is red on the outcrop, but 
under cover it is blue with a greenish tinge. Thus far it has been 
worked only in one hollow of Mt. Vernon land, but the same ridge that 
covers it reaches through to Buckhorn land, and it will probably be 
found here also when looked for. 

The ore imparts a peculiar character to the iron into the production 
of which it enters, causing it to crystalize in large plates, like spiegel- 
eisen. For some time this character of the iron worked against it in 
market, but latterly a demand is said to have arisen, the nature of 
which is not now apparent. 

The last ore of the series scarcely deserves a place in the column. 
The Oak Ridge ore was discovered, it might almost be said, invented, 
to meet the demands of a newly built furnace that was located outside 
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of all the main ore belts. Something must be found from which to 
make a stock pile, and the Oak Ridge “ore” answered for this purpose, 
and it also served to use up the charcoal supply of Oak Ridge Furnace 
during its first and only blast. The ore lies about 20 feet above the 
Cambridge limestone. It isa lean and coarse deposit, kown in but a 
small territory and not likely ever to be mined again as a source of 
pig-iron. 


This completes the review of the main horizons at which iron ore 
is or Has been mined in the State. ” Several of these horizons have been 
found to be strictly continuous, and but few of them are limited in their 
extent to a single locality. Even those ores that are most restricted, 
generally come in at the horizons of other vital elements in the series, 
as coals and limestones, and thus the anomaly of their occurrence, to a 
certain extent, disavpears. 

The composition and adaptation to furnace use of these several ores 
have been treated only incidentally in the present chapter. These sub- 
jects will be more fully discussed in the following chapter, where also 
the general conditions of iron manufacture in Ohio will be considered. 


Prorzssor Epwarn Orton, Chief Geologist: 


Sm: I beg leave to submit the following report on iron smelting in O 
The review is as complete as it was possible to make it in the limited time at 
disposal. 

The work of Mr. Henry Newton, who prepared a portion of the report, an 
whose death some years ago the Survey lost so valuable an assistant, compr. 
possibly a fourth of the report, but it was necessary to review and bring up to d 
the work almost over the whole field, and for this purpose but a month or two co 
be applied in the field; it is hoped, however, that the industry has been fairly « 
lined, and sufficient chemical and analytical work been done to fairly illustrate 
problems involved and the direction in which improvement may be looked for. 

In preparing this report, I have availed myself of the published statistics of 
“ American Iron and Steel Association” and the “Census Bureau.” The worl 
the field has been not only facilitated but made possible by the kindness of sev: 
of the prominent Furnace Companies in the State, who have furnished me u 
drawings, figures and other material. 

Very truly yours, 
N. W. Lorp. 


CHAPTER VI. 


By N. W. Lorp. 


TRON MANUFACTURE OF OHIO. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


There are few territories of equal extent with the State of Ohio, 
that are so abundantly provided with the means of industrial wealth. 
The great fertility and yield of her agricultural regions have long been 
known, and the cultivation of her rich valleys has given prosperity and 
riches to a large population. Concerning, however, the character and 
utilization of the immense stores of coal and iron, locked up in the rocks 
of the Coal Measures, which underlie so large a portion of the State, 
the general information has been limited in extent and accuracy. Never- 
theless, private explorations and private enterprise have developed an 
industry in the manufacture of iron, which places Ohio second only to 
Pennsylvania among the iron producing states of the Union. A full 
knowledge of the occurrence and character, and an intelligent employ- 
ment of these raw materials, the coals and iron ores, go pre-eminently 
the foundation of the necessities and comforts of our age, becomes a 
matter of the very greatest importance to a people possessing them. 
And the work of the present Geological Survey, in collecting and gen- 
eralizing the facts observed relating to those mineral staples, and their 
use in our own and other States and countries, must afford a firm basis 
for the certain and rapid progress of the manufactures dependent upon 
them. Information, which too often has been the exclusive property of 
the invester, will be thus accessible to both the owner of the land and 
the capitalist who develops the riches beneath it, and this information, 
so long wanted, will redound to the common interest and the prosperity 
of the State. A knowledge also of the principles involved in the manufac- 
tures, raising the coals and iron ores, and the method and apparatus em- 
ployed elsewhere in our own and other countries, it is hoped, will favor 
a more general appreciation of the applications of science, skill and 
accuracy to these manufactures. 
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All the iron ores of any value in Ohio are found among the rocks 
of the Coal Measures, and although they are quite abundant in this 
formation, it is only in a few regions that they are in sufficient quanti- 
ties to sustain important iron industries, so that the chief supply of ores 
isnow, and will be, obtained from other States. The rich and pure 
specular ores of Lake Superior, the magnetites of Canada, etc., 
_ readily transportable by the waters of the great lakes to her northern 
shores, meet first in the coals of Ohio the supply of fuel, in which those 
regions are so deficient. Hence it is that the coals of Ohio are the 
most important element in her mineral industry, and the one upon which 
the existence and progress of Ohio as an iron manufacturing State must, 
of necessity, be mainly dependent. The character and extent of the 
Coal Measures has already been most thoroughly discussed in portions 
of the geological reports, and the continuation and value of each seam 
of coal and deposit of iron ore traced in all their variations of import- 
ance through the entire area. The geological map already published by 
the Survey, and the local maps of the present volume, exhibit the ex- 
tent of this area in Ohio. The various points of the manufacture being 
denoted, their relations to each other, to the different parts of the coal 
area, and to the various means of transportation, will be readily ap- 
preciated. 

The iron manufacture of the State is divided into several districts, 
and a description of the peculiar conditions is given in another place of 
each region separately, with quite full details, referring to their situa- 
tion and relations, the fuel area as used, the furnaces and their economy, 
the general facts of the methods of working, and the character and uses 
of the iron produced. It is intended, however, to make a summary of 
the general conditions of iron manufacture in the State, under the follow- 
ing heads, namely: Means of transportation; general character of the 
Coal Measures in Ohio ; the fuels used, their characters, etc. ; the different 
ores employed ; general facts and results of the blast furnace practice ; 
and finally, statistical facts regarding the manufacture in the State. 
The districts and places where the manufacture of iron is principally 
carried on, are situated in the eastern part of the State, as all the min- 
eral fuel employed is derived from the coal measures which underlie 
the eastern third of the State. Facilities of transportation, the existence 
of other industries or large communities, however, are creating import- 
ant iron manufacturing establishments at considerable distances from 
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the supply of fuel, as at various points along the lake shore, ete. The 
principal points, nevertheless, of the iron industry of the State will be 
within the limit of the coal area, or clusely connected to it by railroad 
communication. While the districts and chief centers of the manufac- 
ture will be spoken of more fully at another place, brief mention may 
be made here of those towns which stand foremost in the iron industry 
of the State. First— Cleveland, on the shore of Lake Erie, is the great 
seaport or distributing place of the ores of Lake Superior, Canada, etc., 
for Northern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, as well as being the 
commercial center for the iron manufacture of Northern Ohio. It also 
possesses itself large iron works, which are destined to be multiplied 
greatly, and make the Cleveland district of Ohio a great manufacturing 
center, a rival to its namesake, the celebrated Cleveland district of 
England, besides being the rrincipal source for supplying the markets 
accessible by the chain of the great lakes. Second—Closely connected 
by railroad and every interest, Youngstown, in Mahoning county, is 
the chief town and manufacturing center of the celebrated region of the 
Mahoning Valley, and for real enterprise and quantity of product this 
region leads the manufacture in the State. Third—Steubenville, on 
the Ohio river, is the seat of an important iron industry, which is more 
closely connected in conditions of manufacture and interests with Pitts- 
burgh than with Cleveland. Fourth—The Ohio towns, Martin’s 
Ferry, Bridgeport and Bellaire, opposite to Wheeling. These towns and 
Wheeling, though now occupying a minor- position in the iron manu- 
facture on the Ohio river, by the unusual facilities which they have for 
water and railroad communication, and the enormous supplies of fuel 
in the great coal seam, which is everywhere visible in the vicinity, 
must soon occupy a pre-eminent one in this manufacture in the 
valley of the Ohio. Fifth—Ironton, in the extreme southern part of 
the State, on the Ohio, in Lawrence county, is now the center of the 
celebrated Hanging Rock region, and an important point of manufac- 
ture. The circumstances of the supply of ores and fuels, transpurta- 
tion, ete., more fully alluded to when describing the region, offer such 
conditions that we may anticipate for it progress and high position 
among the manufacturing towns of the State. Beside these chief points 
mentioned, there are others whose importance is not so great, as Lee- 
tonia, in Columbiana county, Massillon or the Tuscarawas Valley, Zanes- 
ville, Jackson, Columbus, and the Hocking Valley. On the lake shore, 
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besides Cleveland, there are several places yet almost unknown as 
mannfacturing points, where the facilities of communication with the 
supply of fuel from the coal area and the ores from the lakes seem to 
present very favorable conditions for successful industries, as Paines- 
ville, Ashtabula, Black River, Sandusky and Toledo. At the latter 
place, however, there are already succeseful enterprises in operation. 


Transportation. 


In the modern manufacture of iron there is hardly any problem of 
greater importance than that of transportation, in the distribution of 
the ores and fuel, and marketing the products. Whether it is more 
economical, in any given case, to carry the ores to the fuel or the fuel 
to the ores, or to establish the manufacture at an intermediate point, are 
questions depending upon so many considerations, as to the relative 
expense of transporting the ore and fuel, cost of labor, the position of 
large manufacturing centers or markets, that they demand the most 
careful investigation before the erection of expensive establishments. 

Before the conception of the vast railroad enterprises of the present 
time, the extensive canal system of Ohio was a subject of just pride to 
its inhabitants. But the railroad, in its rapid extension over the State, 
either by rivalry or by purchase, has reduced these expensive canals, 
with but very small exceptions, to the state of dry ditches, and as means 
of communication they have become things of the past. Though with- 
out any navigable stream within its own limits, Ohio, with the waters 
of the great lakes washing its northern shores, and the broad and 
navigable Ohio bordering its southern limits, has an extent of water 
communication which gives it almost the advantages of a sea-coast. 
By Lake Erie, the great lakes and the St. Lawrence, its vessels may 
pass from Duluth, at the extreme west of Lake Superior, to Quebec and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, a distance of 1,500 miles. While by 
the Ohio River it has a ready communication to all the points from 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and the Mississippi River to New Orleans, a 
distance of 2,090 miles. All the ores of Lake Superior are shipped 
either at Marquette, on Lake Superior, or from Escanaba, on Green 
Bay, Lake Huron, in barges, sailing vessels or steamers, many of which 
are built especially for the traffic, and as return cargoes they take back 
coal. Owing to the length of the winter in this northern region, 
the traffic lasts but a portion of the year, from about May 1 to Nov. 1. 
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At Cleveland almost all the sale of these ores is conducted, and while 
portions of the ores are delivered at various other places on the ahore 
of Lake Erie, Detroit, Erie, Buffalo, ete., by far the largest proportions 
are received and transhipped at Cleveland, from whence they are 
distributed by railroad to Pittsburgh and other places in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and at the many points in Ohio, etc. Beside the Lake Su- 
perior ores, considerable quantities of the Canadian ores from Lake 
Ontario, north of Kingston, of the Lake Champlain ores of Northern 
New York, and small proportions of other ores from the States, etc., 
bordering on the lakes, are received at Cleveland, and likewise distrib- 
uted to the various points of manufacture with which she is in com- 
munication. 

The following table shows the total receipts of iron ore in Cleve- 
land from Lake Superior for ten years ending, 1871 to 1881, in tons: 


ENT ..ccecceccssceccecscsscccesccescecessccsts cesses cosees cassssmecsessceasensvassacoeees 395,721 
1872 .o.seecececccse sssceccessssees cencescesesscescsceasceccscceeceacesersassae ecece senses 622,069 
BT ....c.csssssssscsccssceccecsecces soseeses cuccecessccssesessasscecessesces sessesees . 674,824 
1874 neeennennen cssce ccsceesscsccscecersce cosseesaececcsscenceneesceeceacen a sevsenseess 456,692 
Sn (yr 245,801 
1876 ..eccsccscecccoceccceccescssse cesses cesses sececsecsncssesecesseeceasen nennen nenne 141,268 
BVT ..cceccecccsseccecccscesccncesess socesscesecsesscesesscescecesscecaseeeseseneceaees „ 505,974 
1878 ..cccccecccccecscececccscee cescesceceesescacssesassocecececcaceaecaecacanteceas ceases 509,882 
1879 ..ccscccccecces cesses cosecees sesscescescesescssscssce cesesceas sssecuuseassaseaseness 525,402 
ne 718,988 
1EBL aneenennnenneneenunnnnn nennen sannnnnnnnnnnennnnnnnennnnnnsnnnsonnnnsnnsnnnnnsnennnnen 826,419 


These figures are from the report of the Cleveland Board of Trade 
for 1882. | 

Cleveland is also a shipping place for very large quantities of coal, 
which is distributed to various points on the lakes from Buffalo to 
Chicago, Marquette and Duluth. The cost of lake transportation is low, 
but somewhat variable. During June, 1882, the freight for water trans- 
portation of iron ore was, from Marquette to the Lake Erie ports, $1.25 
per ton, and from Escanaba, $1.00. 

The Ohio River, which borders the southeastern and southern part 
of the State, is the great natural highway for the products of the Ohio 
Valley, and is navigable for its entire length from Pittsburgh to the 
waters of the Mississippi. . The demand which is made by the Ohio 
Valley for a cheap and certain mode of transportation is impressing 
every year more and more strongly the necessity for some permanent 
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improvement in the navigation of the Ohio River, and whatsoever that 
system may be, it must eventually be carried out, to the no small ad- 
vantage of the country bordering its passage. The railroads will be 
employed where cost can be sacrificed to the rapidity of transportation, 
but for the products of the soil, the mines and the iron works, the waters 
of the river are the true conveyor. And, the dense population which 
the valley of the Ohio is destined to sustain, will require the greatest 
obtainable facilities of the Ohio, as well as all the present and many 
more railroads. The chief importance of the river in its relation to 
' the present iron industry of Ohio, is the means which it affords for the 
importation of the Missouri iron ores, the carriage of coal, etc., from 
one point to another, and the shipment of its crude and finished pro- 
ducts to the various markets from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
etc., to the waters of the Mississippi. Thus the various iron works at 
Ironton, Wheeling, Steubenville, etc., on the river banks, have a ready 
means of communication with the Missouri ores, the coals and markets 
which always give to places so situated on an extensive system of water 
intercourse many advantages above those located inland. Though as 
a carrier, the river is of course slow in comparison with the railroads, 
still this inequality is rendered less when the lower cost and the much 
larger bulks which may be moved at once are considered. 

The railroad systems of Ohio are the connecting links of the great 
trunk lines between the country of the west and northwest, and the 
Atlantic sea-board, and in their numerous crossings and interlocking 
they cover the State like a net-work, and connect together the remotest 
corners. 


The Fuels. 


The magnificent forests which covered the country west of the 
Alleghenies, at the time of the early settlers, provided a cheap and 
abundant source of fuel for smelting purposes, when the needs of the in- 
habitants demanded it. However, the rapid growth of the population, 
the clearing of the forests for agricultural and building purposes, 
together with the demands of the iron smelter, soon compelled the 
iron-masters to look elsewhere than to charcoal for fuel, so that now 
coal has replaced the use of wood where iron is smelted throughout the 
State, excepting in the extreme southern part, and in a few localities in 
the northwest, where it is still conducted. Notwithstanding that the manu- 
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facture of charcoal pig-iron is still a very important industry in Southern 
Ohio, it does not require much foresight to see that its importance is on 
the wane, and that ere long it must necessarily yield to the use of min- 
eral fuel. Such has been the history of all the great iron manufacturing 
regions of the world when coal was accessible. Thus England, which 
in 1788 had 24 charcoal furnaces out of a total of 77, in 1872 had less 
than 5 in a total of 950. In the United States, east of the Alleghenies, 
the use of charcoal as a blast-furnace fuel nas been or is being entirely 
superseded by mineral fuel, and such must be the result whenever the 
facilities of obtaining coal render its use possible. Considering, how- 
ever, the supply of timbered land which Ohio still possesses, and the 
high value of charcoal pig-iron, this industry will be of some importance 
for considerable time to come. By a system of care, and strict economy 
in the use of the wood, and the employment of the best and most 
approved modes of manufacture, its duration can be lengthened, though 
the final fate of the industry is certain. 

It may be safely stated, that at present (1883) eight-ninths of this 
available timber land of the Southern Ohio iron manufacturing districts 
has been cleared. Many furnaces are compelled to obtain their fuel 
from such a distance that its transportation becomes a very serious item 
in the cost of the iron made. 


The Coal Area of Ohio. 


Although this subject has been very fully treated in the Geological 
Reports, still, considering the primary importance of the coals in the 
iron manufacture, and the fact that all the points of the industry must 
draw its supplies from this area, and be situated in close relation to it, 
or actually within its limits, a brief summary of the general limits and 
character of the Coal Measures in Ohio can hardly be amiss here. 

The line which bounds the Coal Measures in Ohio will include the 
eastern third of the State, or an area somewhat more than 10,000 equare 
miles. This boundary line enters the State from Pennsylvania in the 
southeastern corner of Trumbull county, and then runs southward to 
near Youngstown, and westward to Ravenna, with a long span extend- 
ing northward into Geauga county. From Ravenna the boundary 
passes near Akron, Summit county, and then pursuing 4 more southerly 
and sinuous course it runs near the east line of Knox county, passing 
near Newark, Logan, and finally crosses the Ohio into Kentucky, near 
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the mouth of the Little Scioto River, a few miles east of Portsmouth, 
in Scioto county. There are thus included within the area of the Coal 
Measureg the whole or very nearly all of 22 counties, namely : Mahoning, 
Columbiana, Stark, Holmes, Tuscarawas, Carroll, Jefferson, Harrison, 
Coshocton, Guernsey, Belmont, Monroe, Noble, Muskingum, Perry, 
PAorgan, Washington, Athens, Meigs, Jackson, Gallia and Lawrence, 
za.nd portions of 14 others, namely, Scioto, Vinton, Hocking, Fairfield, 
WH_icking, Wayne, Medina, Summit, Portage, Geauga and Trumbull, and 
am. few detached outliers in Knox, Richland and Ashland. This large 
semrea is only, however, the northwestern margin of the great Allegheny 
cal Basin, the largest and most important of our American coal fields, 
~swhich extends over portions of Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
_Wastern Ohio and Kentucky, and in a narrower belt passes through 
Eastern Tennessee, and terminates in the Black Warrior, Cahawba and 
&oosa basins of Northern Alabama. The whole extent of this great 
«oal field in a northeast and southwest direction is about 875 miles. 
The broadest portion, which is across Central Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
is nearly 180 miles, while in Tennessee it is narrowed to 70 and 50 
e miles. The total area has been estimated as 59,105 square miles. The 
estimated area in the several States is as follows: * 


West Virginia and Virginia................c0ccssssecessececoreesees 16,000 square miles. 
Pennsylvania, excluding anthracite basins of. Central 

Pennsylvania, 12,302, inclusive. ...........000 seccecee-sececeee 12,774 “ 
Ohio ............6.. deeeceee scene cececs seaeeeceaboceeeseneee sansenaeseasens 10,000 “ . 
Kentuckv...........02000s0000s0nruonnnane nnnsnnnnnonsnnennssnnnnnernnn ees 8,983 “ 
Alabama .........ccccscscesseeee eee Dec casceesescecseasssess cesses seseosees 6,000" “ 
Tennessee ......zessesos sossnsosnonnennnnenenen srsnnnnnnsnnensnnnnnnne „ 6,100 “ 


Ohio may thus be seen to possess a very fair proportion of this 
coal field, and to have an area but little inferior to Pennsylvania in ex- 
teat. This is an area nearly equal to that of all the coal fields of Great 
Britain, which have been estimated at 11,859 square miles. However, 
there is a fact too often disregarded when comparing our coal areas 
with those of Europe, etc., which is, that while the entire vertical thick- 
ness of the Coal Measures in the United States is not more than 2,000 
feet, the English basins make up to a great extent what they lack in 
superficial area by their greater depth, in some cases being 12,000, and 
generally above 5,000 feet. | 


*C. H. Hitchcock, tenth census. 
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The rocks of the coal strata in Ohio lie nearly horizontal ; they are 
subject to no great uplifts or faults, and while the dip varies consider- 
ably, it rarely exceeds 30 feet per mile in a direction south of east. 
The axis or central line of the whole Allegheny basin is found to pass 
near Wheeling, in West Virginia, in a northeasterly and southwesterly 
direction, and in the vicinity of Wheeling we also find the greatest 
vertical thickness of the coal Measures, which is abont 1,500 feet. 

The strata of the Coal Measures are the most recent of the con- 
solidated rocks of Ohio, and never were submerged after the time of 
their formation long enough to receive the deposition of any subsequent 
strata. They have hence been subjected for untold ages to the power- 
ful denuding action of the atmosphere and water. Ceaseless erosion 
has probably removed, the coal rocks from considerable areas which 
they once occupied, and has deeply furrowed the present area with in- 
numerable valleys, which at one place or another expose to view the 
entire series of the Coal Measures. These valleys are often 400 feet 
below the summits of the adjoining hills. Their excavation has brought 
the deepest coals of the series within 800 feet of the surface, and ex- 
posed the various coals and iron ores on their slopes, in position which ° 
render their accessibility for ease and cheapness of exploitation un- 
surpassed. The exposures are so frequent and numerous that there is 
hardly a township in the entire coal area where coal is not drifted for, 
to supply the wants of the inhabitants; indeed, it might almost be said 
that each farmer has his own coal bank. 

The total thickness of the coal bearing rocks in Ohio, as already 
stated, is about 1,500 feet, though over the greater part of the area the 
thickness is hardly more than one-half of this. The total thickness is 
divided by some 400 feet of barren shales (the Barren Coal Measures) 
into the coal groups of the Lower and Upper Coal Measures, which 
distinction holds with great completness over the whole area of the 
Allegheny coal field. The labors of the Geological Survey have re- 
corded eleven workalle seams in the Lower group—one at the base of the 
Barren Coal Measures, and six in the Upper group, or eighteen work- 
able seams in all. These coals vary from 3 to 6 or 7 feet, and some- 
times 10 feet in thickness, no seam being considered as generally work- 
able where the thickness is below 3 feet. Beside these eighteen prin- 
cipal seams of coal, there are others intercalated, which, however, are 
generally of only local extent and importance. These coals have been 
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numbered consecutively from the base of the series, and their relation- 
ships may be readily understood by reference to the general section of 
the Coal Measures in Ohio. 

The Coal Measures are composed of alternating strata of coal, iron 
ore, limestone, sandstone, fire-clay and shale. And thus, beside con- 
taining large supplies of coal, they include some valuable ores of iron, 
building material, limestone, quite generally distributed and sufficient 
to supply all the demands of iron works for flux and lime, and not least 
the fire-clays from which are made ordinary fire-brick, glazed ware, etc. 
In some localities a peculiar variety of fire-clay occurs, which is made 
into fire-bricks, which are unexcelled for durability and refractoriness 
by the celebrated Mt. Savage brick, of Maryland, or any other. made in 
the country. The aggregate thickness of the coal seams in the Lower 
and Barren Measures is about 40 feet, and in the Upper Coal Measures 
20, or approximately 50 feet in all, though as the Coal Measures are 
only of this maximum thickness in a small portion of the State, the 
available thickness of coal in the State is much less, probably not over 
one-half of this. 

The lower group of coals contains by far the most important part 
of the mineral wealth of the Coal Measures in Ohio. They include all 
the most valuable furnace fuels and the only deposits of iron ore of any 
note in the State. At least three quarters of the coal area in the State 
have them as the surface rocks, while they are also more or less deeply 
buried under the Upper Coal Measures, which occupy the remainder of 
the coal area. The Geological Survey have recorded in this group six 
workable seams of general distribution, beside several others, which 
are locally thick and valuable. And their relation and thickness may 
be seen by referring to the geological section of the Coal Measures. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN OHIO. 


The history of the iron industry in Ohio begins with the erection 
of a blast furnace at Poland, Mahoning county, a few miles southeast 
of Youngstown. This furnace was founded by Messrs. Montgomery, 
Clendenin & McKay, in 1806, and began to make iron in 1808. It 
was a small charcoal furnace, 30 feet in height and 7 feet across the 
boshes, cold blast and blown by water-power, producing only about 
two tons of iron per day. The iron made was principally cast 
directly from the furnace into various forms, such as pots, kettles, 
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etc. The ore used was the nodular clay iron-stone of the coal meas- 
ures. The furnace was built against the side of a hill, the rock of 
which formed one side of the furnace, was twice rebuilt, in 1816 and , 
- 1837, and after making a few blasts was finally abandoned. The ruins 
of this pioneer furnace in the Ohio iron industry are yet visible, near 
the old Mt. Nebo coal mines, below Youngstown. In 1809, James 
Heaton erected a charcoal forge near the present city of Niles, which 
produced from the pig-iron of the Yellow Creek furnace the first 
malleable or bar iron made in the State. In 1811-1812 the second 
furnace in the State was built by James Rogers and others on Brush 
Creek, about 12 miles from the Ohio river in Adams county. It wasa 
cold-blast charcoal furnace, using a limonite ore found in pockets in 
the Niagara limestone, which, according to Prof. Locke, is the pro- 
duct of the oxidation of nodules of iron pyrites, which are quite abun- 
dant at that horizon. In the same year, 1812, James Heaton built the 
Mosquito Creek furnace at Niles, near the forge he had already erected 
in 1809, and in the following year, 18:3, Daniel Eaton & Sons pur- 
chased the old Yellow Creek or Poland Furnace, and built another at 
Yellow Creek Falls, a few miles south. In the southern part of the 
State, in Adams county, the furnace built on Brush Creek was followed 
in 1816 by two other cold-blast furnaces in the neighborhood, one of 
which was called the “Marble” furnace, and both using the same ore 
as the old Brush Creek furnace. About the same time two forges were 
built in the vicinity to produce bar iron from the Brush Creek furnaces. 
These iron works were all abandoned about 1826, when the rich de- 
posits of the Hanging Rock region were first discovered. In 1816 
Aaron Norton built a furnace at Middlebury, near Akron, in Summit 
county. This furnace was worked with ores of the coal measures until 
about the year 1840, when it was abandoned. In 1816 also the Mary 
‘Ann charcoal furnace was erected in Licking county, about 10 miles 
northeast of Newark, using the Lower Coal Measure ores of that region. 
From this time the manufacture of iron was established in the 
State, and in the Western Reserve numerous furnaces and forges were 
in operation in a few years. The ores used by these pioneer furnaces 
of Northern Ohio were principally the kidney or clay iron-stone of the. 
Lower Coal Measures, derived mainly from accumulations in the val 
; been collected by the action of water and the, 
af the Coal Measures. Along the edges of the 
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ridge, which run near to and parallel with the lake, are frequent de- 
Posits of bog ores, the deposits from springs, but which nowhere are 
abundant or rich, containing only from 20 to 30 per cent. of iron. 
Several furnaces were erected along the lake shore to work these de- 
posits, as at Conneaut, Painesville, Elyria, Vermillion, etc., but the ore 
was in limited quantities, and becoming exhausted, the furnaces were 
all abandoned many years ago, and their existence is almost forgotten. 
The ores in the coal rocks of the northern part of the State were never 
very abundant, and after the exhaustion of the accumulations in the 
valleys and streams, they became scarcer and more difficult to obtain, 
and on this account some furnaces met with indifferent success and 
were finally abandoned. The shales beneath the coal strata in many 
places contain quite considerable amount of iron as nodules, and 
attempts were made to use them, as at the old furnace near Painesville. 
The nodules in the Erie shales, though quite abundant at this place, 
were insufficient to sustain successful smelting operations. 

The increasing scarcity of the timber necessary for charcoal, in a 
country rapidly filling up with agricultural settlers, entailed an addi- 
tional difficulty upon these early iron masters. The capital also re- 
quired in the operations of iron smelting, and the many risks involved 
by these pioneers in a country whose resources were but very imper- 
fectly comprehended, rendered the undertaking one peculiarly difficult 
and hazardous, and too often ended in discouragement and failure. 
And in fact, it was not until the introduction of the use of mineral fuel 
and the rich ores of Lake Superior that the iron industry in the north- 
ern part of the State was firmly established on a remunerative basis. 

A great stimulus was given to the iron industry in the southern 
part of the State by the discovery of the extensive and rich deposits of 
the now celebrated Hanging Rock region. The first furnace, called 
the Union Furnace, was built in 1826, about four miles from the Ohio 
river, in Lawrence county, near the present town of Hanging Rock, by 
Messrs. Sparks, Means & Fair, and the first iron was made in 1827. 
In the same year, 1826, the Franklin furnace was erected in Scioto 
county, about one-half mile from the Ohio, and 16 miles east of Ports- 
mouth. These early furnaces were of but small capacity, and cold-blast 
only ; they produced from 1 to 2 tons of C. B. iron per day, which was 
mostly cast directly into pots, kettles, ete. The ores which have made 
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the iron from this region of so wide a reputation for its unusual purity 
and strength, are from the Lower Coal Measures, and will be found 
more fully described elsewhere. Their discovery induced further ex- 
plorations, and in the course of 15 or 20 years we find the industry 
spreading in Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson and Vinton counties, in Ohio, 
and the neighboring region of Kentucky. This region, which in 1825 
was almost an unknown wilderness, and though even at the present 
time but sparsely settled, in 1869 was represented in Ohio alone by 38 
charcoal furnaces, producing 90,000 tons, and 5 bituminous coal fur- 
naces producing 16,000 tons, or a total of 106,000 tons. 


THe Earty CaarcoaL Biast Furnaces OF OHIO, WITH THE DATE OF ERECTION, 
Location, BUILDERS, DATE OF ABANDONMENT, ETC. 





E 3 
z Name and Location. Builders or Owners. 3 
a 2 
BE < 
1908 | Yellow Creek Furnace, Mahoning Co............ccseseseee: Clendenin, McKay & Montgomery.....|........ 
1809 | Mosquito Creek Forge, Niles, Trumbull Co............... James Heaton............. ecvescncccccescccsccces 1845 
1811 | Brush Creek Furnace, Adams Co ....... .. ececceesseeses secee| coevecccecees teces cocscesescessesescoee cece ses cocecesecces 1826 
1812 | Mosquito Creek Furnace, Niles, Trumbull Co ........| James Heaton. ...........sscscscsscsees saasononee 1857 
1818 | Yellow Creek Falls Furnace, Muhoning Co............... Daniel Eaton & SONG...........scccesscesceeee| 1888 
1816 | Middlebury Furnace, Summit Co................csececcveeses Aaron NOrton........ccccccccccrcersscnscas sanee 1842 
1816 | Brush Creek Furnace, Adams CO.............c..0.sssesccosce| sosccecssess senses sconces sencesencssnsececevccsnsce sees vu...) 1826 
1816 | Marble Furnace, Adams Co............ss000 wes secccccreccccccees| cocccecssccescnses aonnanenn sansnssansonnnunne wesseascccens 1826 
1816 Mary Ann Furnace, Licking Co...............c0cssesscsscssees Owned by Dille B. Moore.......... es [en necee 
1816 | Little Cuyahoga FOrpe......ccs.csssccssccccscsscsrsccecsesesccanes Asaph Whittlesey........ bseccecscsccseesccuces 1850 
1824 | Geauga Furnace, Pafuaville ............6....00 cecees seseeeeeeees Used Bog OF€..............ssesssecescccsseceee cone [eoseenee 
1825 | Concord Furnace, Concord, Lake Co.........ccccccvss ses Burned GOWD.......00022 cescscccscocccacccceees fess von. 
1825 | Railroad Furnace, Perry, Cuyahoga Co.........0 sense Thorndyke & Drary ...............s00008 ou... | 1838 
1825 | Arcole Furnace, Madison, Lake Cv.......... +0. sonenonn0rce Root & Wheeler (Bog ore)............0.0. „| 1861 
1826 | Union Furnace, Lawrence Co......... sessseensmnesrsonsnnnuenen Sparks, Means & Fair ................ sonen. 1854 
1826 | Franklin Furnace, Franklin P. O., Scioto Co............ Jamés F. & Oran B. Gould .u..........0.0.0 fecsecees 
1828 | Junior Furnace, Junior P. O., Scivto CoO.......cmsccccsesee Gliddon, Murfin & C0..........cccssecsseccee fooccvee . 
1830 | Fairficld Furnace, Fairfield, Tuscarawas Co............ Owned by Zoar Community ...........00. Jecccees 
1830 | Tuscarawas Furnace, Fairfield, Tuscarawas Co........ Christmas Hazlitt & Co,.............cccscees 1846 
1832 | Arcole Furnace, Madison, Lake Co............sccss os ceeeee Wilkeson & Co. (Bog Ore) ......ssscesseces 1861 
1882 | Clyde Furnace, Madison, Lake Co..............cescer. POPPRFER Clyde Co ...... auoscssenumennonnsnonener wees cnsces 1838 
1882 | Elyria Furnace, Elyria, Lorain CO.....ccc-ceccsssseersrceceses Herman Ely (Bog ore) ........ sesceecesecees 1885 
1882 | Conneaut Furnace, Conneaut, Ashtabula Co............ BOR OFe......cccsecee concerns cescsccsccees on cnesecces |esccecee 
1832 | Elyria Forge, Elyria, Lorain CO....sccssessssceessssseccesssoeee Norton & Barnum ............ eo caceeee, eocceces fos eesese 
1834 | Dover Furnace, Dover, Cuyahoga Co..............-.sesseee Cuyahoga Steam Fur. Co. (Bog ore)...|........ 
1884 | Vermillion Furnace, Florence, Huron Co............ss000 Geauga Iron Co. (Bog OFe).......cccccsese 1840 
1835 | Mill Creek Furnace, Youngstown, Mahoning Co...... Owned by Dan. Grier ..........c0.00ssenscces 1850 
1885 | Middleburgh Furnace, Berea, Cuyahogu Co .............. D. Grifüths & Co.......c0:cecscccsccccccsee nenn 1850 
1836 | La Grauge Furnacc, fronton, lawrence Co ............... Ahin Tran sand Coal COu.....cccssccces seceee pare 
1840 | Akron Farnace, Akron, Summit Co.......0..ccecssceseseccees Ford, Lou & kilinion oo ...cccc ce cecee seers aw 
1847 | Empire Furnace, Scioto Co........ bee scesese cesses seceescoseeenes Gliddin, Murfin & Co..........cccscossssceses 1870 
1847 | Dresden Furnace, near Zanesville, Muskingum Co....| Spaulding & Co..........ssscsscesssscccscrescees 1850 
1852 | Hocking Furnace, near Logan, Hocking Co ........ .. ocking Irun Co.......... ba vcscescecses eocces feoeccces 
1858 | Parrison Furnace, Sciotoville, Bcioto Co................008 H. Spellman & Co.....cecccocccsssscccces socces feosscece 
1854 | Big Sand Furnace, Raccoon Cr., Athens Co.......... cece] Big Band Iron GO..eesessernonnen-aeanennnunennne fescsnece 
1854 | Tilden Furnace, Vermillion, Huron CO......eesserennee Owned by Dr. Tilden ............csecescssee. focscsee. 
1855 | Five Mile Furnace, near Logan, Hocking Co........... Five Mile Furnace Co...... 2.0002 sansononanne Iomaunnee 
1856 | Oak Ridge Furnace, Symmes Cr.. Lawıence (O........| esse zersneeonanonnonee Snsnonssmonnunnsnsnsunens anenen esssnees 
1856 | Pioneer Furnace, near Ironton, Lawrence Co........... Orinsby, Colviu & Reed ..............-ccccee hnnenenı 
1856 | Diamond Furnace, near Jackson, Jackson Co........... Gralton, Hoffman & CO .uecsaesesenonnonennchsanennen 
1857 | Young America Furnace, Jsckson, Jackson Co......... Powell, Onkes & Co ....ccccccsccosess soecccecelecscccce 
1857 | Meander Furnace, Austintown, Mahoning Co........... Orinond Smith, Porter & Co... ccsescs hen. 
1858 | Zaleski Furnace, Zalerkt, Vinton Co ...........ccccc0...f Saleski [ron Co. (has used coal)......... 1872 
seeee rtartford Furnace, Mahoning On veer se ccocvessceccesccsaccccesscccssseeesescscecsoovccscces aes Los coves 
sonen Dillon Furnace, near Zanesville, Muskingum Co......, Chr. BuckimgMam........coccccereessscceces | 1850 
seeese Tallınadze Furnace, Tallmadge, Summit Co sesvsesseens secceccscecccctecscsscesssentes ansnennesssennannenrenene]| IMSHD 
sea Zoar Furnace, Zoar, Tuscarawas Gone Zuar Community ......cssccecscccsesescccscsees fessccces 
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As the record of the trials and triumphs of these pioneers in the 
iron industry of the State must be of interest, and as many of the old 
establishments are already or will soon be out of memory, the above 
list is inserted of all the furnaces erected in Ohio, so far as could be 
ascertained, which have been abandoned. There is added also their 
date of erection, builders, and the date of their abandonment, wherever 
possible. Credit should be acknowledged for information concerning 
the Western Reserve to a paper by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of Cleveland. 


After the establishment of iron smelting in Northern Ohio, the 
events of the greatest importance in stimulating the industry were the 
substitution of raw coal in the place of charcoal as the furnace fuel, and 
the importation and use of the Lake Superior iron ores. The rapidity 
with which the country was being settled, and cleared of its timber, 
very early began to embarrass the iron smelters for their supply of char- 
coal, but more especially the ores, which were never very abundant in 
this part of the State, became more and more difficult to obtain, and 
thus some were obliged to discontinue, and others, drawing their ores 
from a distance, maintained a precarious existence for some time longer. 
The introduction of the use of raw coal, however, opened up a new and 
almost inexhaustible supply of fuel, the limits of which, though con- 
stantly being increased, are even now not fully realized. The question 
of priority in the adoption of the use of raw coal in this furnace has 
been a subject of much discussion, the two places at issue being the 
Clay Furnace in the Shenango Valley, and the old Mahoning Furnace 
at Lowellville, Mahoning county. And presuming that some notice of 
the first use of raw coal may be of interest, the following statement is 
given on the authority of Messrs. J. M. Edwards and David Himrod, 
late Manager of Himrod Furnace, at Youngstown, the accuracy of 
which is generally acknowledged. 

The Clay Furnace, which had been built by Messrs. B. B. Vincent 
and David Himrod at Clarksville, Mercer county, Pennsylvania, was 
put in blast during the summer of 1845, and was at first planned for 
using charcoal. There were difficulties in obtaining charcoal, and Mr. 
Himrod, seeing no prospects for a certain supply, determined upon 
trying coke made frum the coal of the neighborhood, which is the 
Sharon coal of Western Pennsylvania, and the equivatent of the now 
renowned Brier Hill, or Coal No. 1 of Ohio. This coal, whose open- 
burning character is now well known, makes at best a very indifferent 
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coke, lacking density and hardness. Mr. Himrod, however, coked it 
in heaps or ricks, and at first used it in the furnace mixed with char- 
coal, and finally entirely alone with perfect success, both as regards the 
working of the furnace and the character of the iron. Soon, however, 
they were met with an additional trouble, for, the cokers striking, they 
were obliged either to go out of blast or attempt to use the coal without 
coking, the latter being determined upon. The raw coal was at first 
mixed with coke, and at last was used alone. These experiments 
were watched with the greatest interest by others, and when, by the 
results of the trial, the suitability of raw coal for use in the furnace was 
established, this material was soon adopted by other furnaces in the 
Shenango and adjoining Mahoning Valley. The Clay Furnace was 
the first furnace in the United States to use bituminous coal in the raw 
state. In Scotland, however, raw bituminous coal had been used 
extensively for a number of years (at least since 1828), and in Central 
England and South Wales probably for a longer time. In Ohio the 
first iron made with raw coal was produced at the Mahoning Furnace 
at Lowellville, some 7 miles southeast from Youngstown, about one 
year after the success of the Clay Furnace, or in August, 1846. This 
furnace was built in 1845 by Messrs. Wilkes, Wilkinson & Co., and 
continued to use coal from the old Mt. Nebo mines until their abandon- 
ment a few years since. Following the favorable results at the Clay 
and Mahoning Furnaces with the employment of block coal, other fur- 
paces were erected for its use until it became the basis of the most 
important iron district in the State, and in 1873 there were nearly fifty 
furnaces dependent upon it in Northeastern Ohio and Northern Penn- 
sylvania. . 

These conditions continued in Northern Ohio for some ten years 
without any great change, excepting the more general employment of 
the block coal, until 1856, when the first development of the iron ores 
of Lake Superior opened up a new source from which to obtain iron 
ores, and to compensate in part for the sparsity of their distribution in 
this part of the State. Though the importance of the Lake Superior 
ores was acknowledged in 1845 by the formation of the Jackson Com- 
pany, it was not until 1856 that any regular shipments were made. 
However, a cargo is said to have been sent to the Clay Furnace in 1854, 
and Mr. Himrod states that the first iron was made from them in 1855. 
Although there was some unaccountable prejudice against their use at 
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first, the trial at the Clay Furnace with the native ores mixed, or the . 
Lake Superior ores alone, demonstrated fully their great value. Grad- 
ually becoming more generally employed in Northern Ohio, they have 
now replaced the use of the native ores almost entirely ; the latter, ob- 
tained in small quantities, are employed only by some few furnaces in 
small proportions. Over the rest of the State the Lake Superior ores 
are now largely employed, as at Steubenville, Wheeling, Columbus, 
Zanesville, etc., their higher cost than the native ores being compen- 
sated by their much larger percentage of iron, purity and improvement 
in the character of the iron produced. Excepting the iron districts of 
the Tuscarawas Valley, Hocking Valley, and of the Hanging Rock 
region in Southern Ohio, the Lake Superior ores are now the main 
dependence of the iron manufacture in the State, with the addition that 
on the Ohio River and in Central Ohio assistance is derived to some 
extent from the Missouri ores, which are similar in character. The 
advance in the use of the Lake Superior ores may be best comprehended 
by inspecting the shipments from the Lake Superior ports, of which 
the greater proportion passes through Cleveland, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio being the chief consumers. Thus the first shipment in 
1856 was represented by but 7,000 tons, while in 1870 the shipments 
were 856,471 tons, and a total since 1856 of 3,771,939 tons, and 25 
years later the output of the Lake Superior mines, in 1881, was 
2,336,335 gross tons, and probably 3,000,000 tons in 1882. 

For convenience in the study of the present iron industry of the 
State, the various points of manufacture may be separated into regions 
whieh, though somewhat arbitrary in their division, individually 
present such peculiarities of ore, fuel, or position as will warrant their 
separate consideration. 

These regions may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Northern Ohio, or the region of the Mahoning Valley, which 
is distinguished by the use of the celebrated Brier Hill or block coal 
in the raw state, and the almost exclusive employment of the Lake 
Superior iron ores. The chief points of manufacture in this region are 
at Cleveland and vicinity, Akron, and in the valley of the Ma- 
honing River, from Warren, Niles, Youngstown, etc., to the Penn- 
sylvania line. Though not forming part of the view of the Ohio iron 
industry, mention should properly be made here of the manufacture in 
the adjoining region of the Shenango Valley, in Pennsylvania, at 
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Sharon, Middlesex,. etc., where conditions precisely similar to those of 
the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, are the basis of an industry of „Imost 
equal importance. 

2. The Tuscarawas region, at present represented by but two fur- 
naces in blast. 

3. The River region, or region of Steubenville and environs of 
Wheeling, where the fuel used is coke, and the ores Lake Superior and 
Missouri. In this division are included the various establishments at 
Leetonia, Columbiana county, Irondale, Steubenville, Mingo, Martin's 
Ferry and Bellaire. But as a slight exception to the generalization of 
the materials of this region, at Leetonia there is used some little native 
ore and no Missouri ore, and a certain proportion of raw coal in addi- 
tion to the coke. 

4. Central’Ohio or Hocking Valley region, where the fuel is raw 
coal from the Hocking Valley, with some admixture of coke and the 
ores of Lake Superior and Missouri with about one-half native coal 
measure ores. 

5. The Hanging Rock region of Southern Ohio. The ores are the 
celebrated hydrated and carbonated ores of the Coal Measures, and the 
fuel charcoal, coke and raw coal. This region comprises some forty- 
two furnaces in blast, and some in course of erection, in the counties of 
Vinton, Jackson, Gallia, Scioto and Lawrence. At Jackson, Ironton, 
etc., the use of raw coal has been successful for several years past, and 
at Ironton quite a considerable quantity of Missouri ore is now im- 
ported. 

6. In thesixth region we may include the isolated points of manu- 
facture in the northwestern part of the State, where the Lake Superior 
ores are smelted with charcoal, as at Antwerp and Cecil, Paulding 
county. This region is now of little importance, as possibly before this 
appears in print, these charcoal furnaces will all be abandoned, but it 
may confidently be expected that there will rise in their stead, at 
various points on the Lake Shore, where railroad communication is 
direct with the coal fields, other establishments. using the Lake Superior 
ores, and raw coal or coke from the rich deposits of the eastern part of 
the State. Thus at Toledo, Sandusky, Elyria, or Black River, etc., 
the railroads to the coal fields and the excellent harbors present most 
excellent facilities for important industries. These same remarks apply 
with equal force to the future prospects of such towns as Painesville, Ash- 
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tabula, eto., whose good harborage on the lake and railroad communi- 
cation directly with the coal fields at the south, present most powerful 
inducement for successful iron establishments. 

The present state of the iron industry will be well shown by the 
followirg table, compiled as carefully as possible, and showing the 
character and location of the furnaces in the State, arranged by districts 
and counties. The table is complete up to 1882, though it includes 
some furnaces now abandoned, and many not in blast at present. The 
ores used are taken from the statements of the furnaces made to the 
Census Agent, when their production was taken for the Tenth Census. 
Every care has been taken to secure a careful statement. Copies of 
this table were sent to parties interested in iron manufacture in the 
different regions, for correction up to date, and all omissions and mis- 
takes so discovered, corrected. 

Following this table, a discussion of the principal features of each 
district will give a review of the present state of the iron industry 
of Ohio. 
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The Mahoning Valley District. 


This includes the works situated at or near Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, in Mahoning, Trumbull and Cuyahoga counties. These works 
use the ores from the Lake Superior districts almost exclusively, but 
also some native ore. The blackband found in Stark, Mahoning and 
Tuscarawas counties, after being roasted at the mines, is shipped to 
several furnaces at Niles, Brier Hill and Youngstown. It is used with 
some Lake and Canada ores, to make a so-called “American Scotch” pig- 
iron. The ‘kidney ” ores from Columbiana county are also a consid- 
erable source of supply ; these ores, occurring in rather extensive de- 
posits, as bars or gravel banks, along the Middle Fork of Little Beaver 
river, are there separated by picking and screening from the associated 
gravel, and then roasted in heaps or piles with coal slack. The ore 
thus roasted contains about 45 per cent. of iron on the average. The 
amount of this ore used is not large compared with the enormous con- 
sumption of Lake ores, but its cheapness makes it desirable in a 
certain proportion, as it can be furnished at Youngstown at from 
$3.00 to $3.25 per ton, while the Lake ores cost $6.00 to $8.00. 

Another available source of cheap ores is the deposit at Wam- 
pum, Lawrence Co., Pa., from which considerable ore at $3.00 to $3.50 
is sent to Youngstown and vicinity. These ores are soft hydrated 
hematites, containing 40 to 45 per cent. of iron. The following analy- 
sis, furnished through the kindness of one of the furnace companies, 
illustrates its composition : 


“Wampowu OBER.” 


Sesquioxide Of irom ............sccsccccsccccccccceccscerecesssseecsccesseesensesees 64.29 
AlUMING...........2000 sccecees cvcscccceccscesececes cosececs cosesesccceceecceccceccsess 5.90 
SILICA ..........ccsesscecscecccccecescsscecscccccvsecoscescesesscevesenscscecs cesses ‚ee 18.24 
Oxide Manganese ........ ....csscccssescsccsssccsscenscesces nennen ssseeeees eeceecees 1.52 
Lime ........0sccccvscesescovccccccsccccccescceseccessceenssecessccccccereccscescecccaccnse .40 
Magnesia ..........cccccsercsccoccscscnescsessessceesccessecececnses nennensensusnsene os AT 
Phosphoric acid..............sssscssscccssccccescccccescccesccececscecesseseseenssscns 48 
Carbonic acid and wate’.............ccsccccceccccscscscceccssccececcecccees socees 18.98 

Total .........scccscscercccccssccsccscvecs sescscces soscscescsoncescsesssseseneves 100.28 


J. K. Sumn, Chemist. 


The following is a partial analysis of the New Lisbon kidney ore. 
The analysis was made of a single “kidney,” taken from the roasted 
pile, and represents possibly a rather better than average specimen : 
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Sesquioxide Of iron ......sccsccscecsscees-secsee anaunon: ssceeses sconce cnsonesoness 69.70 
Silica’ .........scsssscscccsccsccececccnsescscess cesses ccesescecescscstescss senses s00eeeeetas 16.58 
Alumina......sosssssessosesssennensnnsununnnsene scecescsccnsconscecscesesesees seseaeees 5.20 
Phosphoric ACid.........-.secessccscscscsccscssccssves sensccees secessccsoes soseesces - 0.50 
Metallic iron............ssscsscscscesen cesses sccsescecscscesscssonsosses secsceccosesens 48.79 
Phosphorus..... ......cerosssoossosususunsnsnunsnnsunnsnsnnnnsnnensnsennsensnsnnsnseen 0.22 
Lorp, Chemist. 


The blackband ores mined with the coal at Mineral Ridge oon- 
tain enough bituminous matter to burn alone, and are roasted in heaps 
at the mines. The following is Prof. Wormley’s analysis of unroasted 
ore from Mineral Ridge: 


Volatile matter .........csccsssscsccccsccscceccesscoe teccee sesecesescececececescaes 30.50 
Silicious matter ...........ccccscssesscvcccecccescecscese occas soscececesecceccsecnces 11.84 
Carbonate Of irON ......ccsccccoces 0 coccccccecccccccecs cocccssecvesensecsccccceces - 48.26 
Oxide Of irOM....cccrcccccccccscceccevcccncccccacccccceccceccccccses ta saeco ceneeeeeees 8.94 
ALUMINA .........000 ccceccenscccesconses sovcescersscenreccece:cvcee sessecees pessesecece Trace. 
Oxide manganese ............cscece-cocesceccescscccesccceccececs cesses cnessesecseces 1.00 
Phosphate of lime .............ccceccsscccsesccsescscscscsescscsesssscercecsescececs Trace. 
Carbonate Of lime. ..........cccescscscececcecsscececesceves tenes consrscecececcseses 1.87 
Carbonate of Magnesia .............cccsesccsscccnssscescscces ssesen senses sesssese 2.08 
Sulphur ..........sssscscccsecccccscccsce ansonnnnnsnunnnsnunn senscesseess sasceseeecececs 0.18 

Total ......ccscccceccecsccccses.cesceecs sencecees toees seseeeessceses eoeetsecers 99.62 
Metallic irom.......ccscscsscsesees Le coccenee sceseccescescccccceccscscescessses seecees 27.12 


The extremely small amount of phosphorus in this sample is ex- 


ceptional. This ore after being roasted would contain about as 
follows : 
Sesquioxide Of irom ..........ssescee  cecssccccseccncees cosee: snnnsnnansnsnansnannenen 72.0 
Silicious matter ...... .......ussnssenonasnnonnsnnnnunsnsnsnnensnunsnnnn cess cosssscess 24.0 
Oxide manganese ...... 
Lime .......00-scceeseoecees \ Kuunssnssnnnsnnee sansssnsussnssnennensonnsrnssntasans nenne 4.0 
Magnesia .......cere rei. 
Total ...... eesessosenenonsennunennonsonnnnssunannnonnennnunnussnnennenonnunnsonene 100.0 
Metallic iron.........cscecce-ccsscseee cocscsccsssenceescessascecensccssesccn cesses sonees 54.4 


This is about the per cent. of iron claimed by the sellers. This ore 
brought during the census year from $5.25 to $5.50 at the furnaces. It is 
used in mixtures, to give a very soft and tough foundry iron, being 
used with Lake Superior hematites or New York magnetites. As 
already stated, this is especially advertised as “ American Scotch Pig.” 
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Of the vast quantities of Lake Superior ores used in this district 
it need only be said, that they form the main supply of the furnaces, 
especially at Cleveland and Youngstown, their high grade and pure 
character compensating for their higher prices. To show the relative 
amcunts of these ores used during the census year, the following figures, 
taken from six of the principal works of the Mahoning Valley, and 
representing the total purchases of ore from June 1879 to June 1886, 
will be of interest : 


Tons, 2,240 lbs. 
Lake Superior and Canada ...........cccccssccccceccescrsccseccseres seceeees 229,427 
Native Ohio O7e@B...........ccccccssccccsrssccccencescesscsscscessccsescesssccoeees 14,802 
Pennsylvania and New York Ore . .........ccseccscosscscscesscscece seces 28,219 


The list includes the works at Cleveland. Leaving these out, the 
‘Youngstown furnaces would show a larger percentage of Native ore, 
but would still leave the Lake ores far in excess. 

The Lake Superior mines being distinct organizations, and not 
connected with the smelting works, the price of ore is rather variable, 
and also the ore supply of the different furnaces of this district will 
vary in quality with the fluctuating value of the different Lake ores. 
This is especially true since the rapid development of the Marquette and 
Mennomonie regions has sent into the market very large amounts of 
second grade ore at a lower rate, somewhat lower in iron and higher in 
phosphorus and sulphur. 

To the above rule there are some exceptions, some of the furnace 
companies being owners of mines in the lake region, and depending tor 
a partial supply at least upon their own properties. 

The fuel used in this district is the Brier Hill block coal and Con- 
nellsville coke. The use of coke has steadily increased, owing to the 
continued decrease in its price, until at present (1883) the furnaces of this 
district have almost entirely given up the use of raw coal, even in ad- 
mixture with coke. A letter from a prominent iron smelter relative to 
this matter, received October 10, 1883, says that “most of the furnaces of 
the Mahoning Valley use no block coal whatever, running entirely on 
Connellsville coke, and none use block coal entirely.” 

The block coal is a dry, open-burning coal, which is discussed fully 
in the report on coals. 

Where coal is mixed with coke it constitutes one-third to one- 
fourth of the fuel used. 
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‘To illustrate the working of these fuels with Lake ore, the follow- 
ing summary of a week’s run of a large furnace using Lake ore and 
making Bessemer pig-iron, may be of value: | 


CHARGES. : 

- Tons, 2,000 Ibs. 
OTO......ssccesesere cnccerccscccses sonsnenunnnensnnensonnnn rennen nennen un vescescccvcsces 680.78 
Steel scale ..........ccscccsscsosccccecccs sovecceccscceecsccneccccsccescvcccccsscesess 18.12 
Limestone ......0...ccececccccccccccccscceccccessccceecs Lass secece socccevescoscceens - 282.71 
COKE .......scscscsccccsccccnsssersscsescccccessecese soecessesescveacesees sescceccecseces 430.50 
Coal .......20. ccnccccecccccecccscsceccccecs seoececscecscecesencs sececeeeeseceessesccees 172.02 
Iron produced ............c.cssecsccesescessscessescescecscessessccnscescsscccsocces 448.98 


The furnace had not been in blast very long. The iron produced 
was No. 1 foundry, for use in the converter in making steel. 

A furnace company using native ore and coke has kindly allowed 
the following figures to be taken from their charging books: 


Six Days’ Run or Fournace.— NUMBER CHARGES, 554. 


Tons, 2,000 lbs. 
Lake ore and CIndEl.........ccccccceccessccecscececesces Uasun cccccecersecsvecsooes 286.69 
“Wampum ore” .............csees nessonsrn ssenansennonsuenennne conssancees seseeeees 286.69 
Limestone .......cccsceccsccccccecvescesseccocess ssceesssescscences cecccccessecssscoeess 291.91 
Coke .......0ccscecevecssvecccccvccccececcececesseccecas covess vesesscenscosseveccs socesses 615.77 
Iron made ..........0ccccecsccssovcecceccscsescececssencee cescecseesesceescsceessscecess 284 


Again as still another example, the following charge may be taken, 
representing also a week’s run : 


Tons, 2,000 Iba. 
Lake OF@B....cccsecccccccvcccoccs scosce-socscnceces nonune rauen nenne nanonnunnennenennnen 428.23 
Limestone .......cccscsccscoes ossnnsanneonennnnnnsnzenssennnsannnnonsnsnssnennnensnnens 180.60 
Coal.....csennsnesnnnonennen nennen snenennensenenssesnnn essen snnnsennenenneenarene seteeeee 77.40 
Coke ......cccscccccvcccccccetecccccoccessecees cereesecccescees seeceenveccecescscesecses „ 888.49 
Iron made .......c.ccscecccccccsecccnceccccccscececctessscceescsscecescescesaceceesevecs 254.8 


These figures may be taken as fairly representing the working of 
the furnades of the region. The pure Lake ores enable them to use 
low amounts of coke to the ton of iron, as the amount of fuel required 
is rapidly augmented when the sterile material in the ore it r:ases, 
This fact often not considered isthe explanation of the large ar: sunt. of 
fuel usi. I regions of the State smelting low grode ores. = 

The Mahoning Valley district, including Cleveland, is at present 
the principal iron producing region of the State, its total product far 
exceeding that of the other districts. The establishments are large and 
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complete, though the total number is less oonsiderably than in some of 
the other districts. The production capacity of the fifteen establish- 
ments, given in the tabular statement, is about 586,000 tons of iron a 
year, and omitting the Cleveland furnaces the production capacity of 
the Mahoning and Trumbull] county furnaces (18 stacks) is 393,000 tons 
of 2,000 lbs. The actual production of pig-iron in these counties for 
1881 was, according to the official reports of the Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, 245,737 net tons. 


The industry, however, does not belong so peculiarly to Ohio as 
that of the other districts, the ores and fuel being so largely derived 
from other States, and the enormous industry owing its growth largely 
to the advantages the location offers as a meeting ground for the Lake 
ores and the Pennsylvaniacoke. The furnaces, in their complete equip- 
ment and large capacity, resemble the establishments of Pennsylvania 
and the east, and differ radically from the smaller works in the other 
districts where the native ores are a prominent factor in the working, 
and which have therefore a more distinctive character in their arrange- 
ment to meet local contingencies. 

In regard to economy of working and fuel consumption, the fur- 
naces of this district will compare favorably with any. The figures 
above given show a coke consumption of only 1.19 to 1.33 tons to 
the ton of pig-iron made, assuming, as is undoubtedly correct, that the 
raw coal only contributes the coke it will furnish as real fuel in the fur- 
nace. The gaseous matter is all expelled at too low a temperature to 
have any influence as a reducing agent, and probably only acts as a 
heat consumer instead of producer, as some heat is required to expel 
this volatile carbonaceous matter. 

A coke production of 60 per cent. in the Brier Hill coal is also 
assumed. 

Taking Bell’s figures (Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting, p. 15) 
for Clarence Works, as the best English working at that date, 1.12 tons 
coke for 1 ton iron is given, of course using a leaner ore than in the 
case of the furnace from which the above figures were taken, which 
used an exceptionally rich mixture. As the course of iron smelting 
has been continually toward larger production per ton of coal, the 
introduction of better stoves and the more careful regulation of flux and 
ore mixture will probably yet feduce the above already low figures. 


The details of the furnaces and machinery in this district, together 
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with a discussion of the ores and fluxes, will appear elsewhere in the 
part of this report treating of furnaces and modes of smelting. 


The Tuscarawas Region. 


This region, as is shown by the table of furnaces, is at present 
represented by but two furnaces in operation, one at Massillon and one 
at Canal Dover. 

The ore of the region is the famous blackband deposit, the fuel 
the Massillon oval, which is used raw in the furnace. 

The ore forms one of the most remarkablé deposits of the Ohio 
Coal Measures; it has been known and used in this district for over 45 
years, and large developments of it have been made. The limits and 
extent of the deposit will be found defined and discussed in the report 
on iron ores. 

The beneficial results which have attended smelting the hard 
crystalline ores of Lake Superior, etc., with the argillaceous ores of the 
Coal Measures, would render the importation and mixture of these ores 
with the blackband a very important addition to the resources of the 
region. 

The blackband is a black bituminous shale, containing so much 
iron as to make it valuable as an ore. In appearance it resembles the 
ordinary black shales of the Coal Measures so closely, that one not 
familiar with its peculiar features would be very easily misled as regards 
its true character. Its specific gravity, however, is comparatively high. 
In weathering the blackband changes to a grayish color, and breaks up 
into thin laminae or scales, which resemble most anything rather than 
an ore of iron. By testing their weight, however, their great specific 
gravity will suggest their ferriferous character. 

The ore is subject to great variations, both in thickness and quality, 
and, though its average thickness may be stated as about 10 feet, it is 
sometimes cut out entirely by sandstone, but sometimes it attains the 
thickness of 16 feet. Not unfrequently it passes into a bituminous 
shale, valueless as an ore, and at other times becoming thin, is repre- 
sented only by an accumulation of kidney ore. In some localities it is 
associated with a calcareous iron ore, whose position is immediately 
above the blackband. This calcareous ore, which elsewhere ia a non- 
ferriferous limestone, has been extensively mined in eastern Tuscarawas 
county, as on the property of the old Zoar Furnace, in Fairfield town- 
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ship, and is known as the “ Mountain ore.” The blackband iron ore, 
which is the basis of the celebrated Scotch iron region, resembles the 
blackband of the Tuscarawas Valley. The Scotch blackband ore seams 
are also limited in their extent, and are rarely continuous over any very 
large area without change of composition. Though the Scotch ores are 
sometimes found 5 feet or more in thickness, they average only from 6 
to 15 inches. In richness, however, the Tuscarawas blackband is 
inferior to the Scotch ores, as while the former yields about 25 per cent., 
the latter contain 30 to 40 per cent. of metallic iron in the raw state.* 
The Tuscarawas blackband is also less rich than the blackband of the 
Mahoning Valley, before alluded to. The following analyses of the 
ore used at the Dover Furnace will show the composition of the ore, 
both in its raw and calcined state : 





Raw Calcined 

Specific Gravity .........cecesssreseccccccsscscecsees sosees sanusnare 2.821 8.411 
Carbonic acid ..... ...ccccsscssccsccsccscscncs cncvccecececesscescs 1500 ces 
Wator..eesonsnsssenssunsnsonnenusnunsnnenunssussnsssennensonennssenenen on sanse 0.25 
Volatile matter ..........cccsccscscscescsscsccesccscecsceccssesess „ 21.10 sestesees 
Silicious Mmatter.........cccccccoscsscccccccccsescacscvercecersvccces 26.22 17.02 
Iron peroxide ........cececceseeee nossene cecccensecscccceses seseses 8.79 75.00 
Iron protoxide .......secccccsccscccesscscsecscscserenssoesscessces 23.08 steseeees 
ALUMINA ......ccrscecsccrscscccsccnscescncscscsscccescsccsons sepeesee 0.70 0.60 
Manganese .........ccceescsecsccsscecececccscscssscccerecsses seen 1.70 1.65 
Lime. ..........cscsceccsccccccs covcscccsaccscsee scee sscevesecccccscess 1.70 2.80 
Magnesia ...... 2200 sesseronennsnnnennensanuonnnn ne sescescas cesses 0.88 1.48 
Phosphoric acid ............ sssssonsnensenennnsnsunsonnnnnnnene os 0.492 0.778 
Sulphur ..........cssssseeees ves auevescecesceccesscesonseesssasecosene 0.11 trace. 

99.712 99.573 
Metallic iron........... sccscscccccssscccescssecccsceccsscnsescsceees 24.06 52.5 


The blackband has been mined chiefly by stripping the outcrop and 
quarrying on the face of the stratum. A wall of the ore thus exposed, 
10 or more feet in height, and several hundred feet long, is a sight of 
no little interest. The ore has thus been very generally worked by 
simple quarrying, though now considerable is obtained by a regular 
system of mining by drifts and galleries, as in working a coal seam. 
The great thickness of the bed renders this method easily applicable, 
and in this manner the ore may be mined for 75 cents per ton, one man 


* Bauerman’s Metallurgy of Iron. 


30 G. 
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easily producing 3 tons per day. When mined, the ore is usually cal- 
cined on the spot in heaps, and the burnt ore then transported to the 
smelting furnaces. In building the piles, the ore is placed on its 
edge, so as to facilitate the operation. Considerable quantities of fuel 
have been heretofore mixed with the ore in the heaps, though it seems 
that there is sufficient carbonaceous matter in the blackband itself to 
produce the calcination when once the combustion has been started. 
The fuel that has been used for this purpose is the underlying coal No. 
7, which contains considerable sulphur, and hence is disadvantageous, 
as it contaminates the ore with the ash and increases the amount of 
foreign matter. The fact of the coal thus adding impurities to the 
ore, which affect the quality of the iron, is becoming understood, 
and less is now being used, though any fuel beyond the amount 
required to start the pile seems hardly necessary. The ore is so 
easily reducible and fusible, that notwithstanding the care which 
may be taken in calcining it, large masses become cemented to- 
gether in the hottest parts of the pile, and if the heat has been too 
high, these masses or “loups” are so hard as to require'severe labor to 
remove and break them up. In calcining, the ore loses considerable 
as fine dust, which is separated by screening, but it becomes enriched 
by the expulsion of the volatile matter from an ore of 25 per cent. to 
one containing 50 per cent. of metallic iron. At the Massillon and 
Dover furnaces there are consumed about 2 tons to 24 tons of ore to 
make a ton of pig-iron. The value of this ore, of course, varies, 
owing to different circumstances, but in 1879-80 it was worth in the 
neighborhood of $2.50 to $2.75 at the furnaces. Beside the blackband ore 
some little “Mountain ore,” the calcareous ore overlying the blackband 
in places, is used, but the quantity is not large. It is of but local im- 
portance, and has been obtained chiefly in the eastern part of Tuscara- 
was county, in Fairfieldtownship. The ore is subjected to calcination in 
heap, as is usually done with ores of its class. As an ore it is highly 
valued. Nodular clay ironstone, “kidney” or “shell” ore is obtained 
in some quantity, but the supply is derived from surface pickings from 
the accumulation in the valleys and runs, where they have been weath- 
ered and accumulated from the shales which bear them. 

Horizons specially rich in these ores in the Coal Measures have 
already been referred to, as the shales over Coal No. 5, the Mineral 
Point or Newberry seam at Mineral Point and other places in Tus- 
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carawas county, and in some localities the horizon of the blackband. 
‘But nowhere, however, as in the other parts of Ohio, are the kidneys in 
sufficient abundance in the shales to pay for their extraction by mining. 
Within the last two or three years the Lake Superior ores have been 
used with the native ores at Massillon. These Lake ores were tried at 
Massillon many years ago, but from about 1870 till recently were not 
used in this district. 

Several years ago the Dover Furnace used largely coke made from 
seam No. 5, the Newberry or Tunnel seam, from the Tunnel mines in 
Sandy township. Thiscoal containsconsiderable sulphur, does not make a 
very good coke, and its use is entirely superseded by the Massillon coal 
which now is the fuel used by the furnaces at Dover and Massillon. 
The Massillon coal has been mined principally within a distance of 10 
or 15 miles northwest and west from Massillon. The Massillon coal, 
or Coal No. 1, is the lowest coal in the series, and the equivalent of the 
block coal of the Mahoning Valley, which it resembles very closely. 
The Massillon coal is equally pure, but it is not so dry a coal, and con- 
tains a larger proportion of bituminous matter. It is nevertheless an 
excellent open-burning coal, and, though it is said that a coke of fair 
quality can be made from it, its use raw in the furnaces has been so 
successful that it is used altogether in the raw state. The following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley, will illustrate its composition : 


WitLtow Bank. 


Specific Gravity .........cscccsserccccsccccsscccscsccccccssecccsccascscss ceases enessanes 1.247 
Moistur® .....cccccccccccceccccccccsccccccescceses soesseees sacensenaaescenaecessesereeens 6 95 
Volatile combustible matter ......... ccccccccssccrscccscccccscccccscccsccccscees 32.38 
Fixed carbon .......0. ..-.. cecccccce cecccccsceccccccecccee: ceveccconsecess cccsccsece 57.49 
Sulphur .......ccscecccsccscasce cocccceccassecscsecese sanssnnunnunsonennnnnsnnnensensns seesees 
ABD. ......scseve eee ger cwccccscacnesceccoccscnecovccccsssecscvenerascceaccase sesevesessesess 1.80 
100. 
Sulphur .........sssesccsccscccccssncesccccsccssecces scceeececascscscesces sesssecsesaese 0.79 


The coal in 1870-73 was valued at the mines at $2.50 to $2.75 or 
$3.00 per ton at Massillon. This coal also resembles very closely the 
splint coal of Scotland, which is the fuel used in smelting the Scotch 
blackbands. Before the introduction of the hot-blast the Scotch coal 
was always coked, but now it is used altogether in the raw state. 

The furnaces of the Tuscarawas region use the hot-blast and 
require from 3.5 to 4.00 tons of coal per ton of iron. This amount ot 
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fuel is very excessive, and there is no possible doubt that by improve- 
ments in the furnaces, and better utilization of the waste gases, etc., 
the consumption might be reduced. | 

Considering that the coal yields but 60 per cent. of fixed carbon 
or coke (the volatile matter probably is all expelled before it can 
have much, if any, action of reduction), the fuel consumption is equi- 
valent to 2 to 24 tons of coke per ton of iron. 

The Connellsville coke, as in the Mahoning Valley, will probably 
acquire greater importance as a fuel in this district. The low prices at 
which this remarkable fuel is at present furnished is leading to its 
greater and greater use. The Tuscarawas Valley region has fallen 
behind the other districts of the State in rate of development. At 
different times extensive attempts have been made to develop it, but 
thus far with limited success. Large works were started at “ Glasgow- 
Port Washington,” two large furnaces, 70 by 174, being built and finely 
equipped, intended to smelt the Tuscarawas blackband ores with raw 
coal and coke, made from the coal found at that point. After a few 
years the furnaces were sold and removed to Pittsburgh. The lean 
character of the blackband ores has become more and more apparent, 
and their smelting as a source of iron to compete with that produced in 
the Mahoning Valley from the richer Lake ores has been rather an 
expensive experiment. 

The district is at present represented by but the two furnaces above 
spoken of, which together have an estimated capacity of only about 
21,000 tons, and the total production of Stark and Tuscarawas counties 
for the census year was not over 17,000 tons. 


Eastern Ohio, or the Steubenville and Wheeling Region. 


The region of the iron manufacture in Ohio which is separated 
under this division, embraces a number of furnaces in the eastern part 
of the State on or near the Ohio River, which are removed by con- 
siderable distances from each other, but as a group use coke as an 
almost exclusive fuel. Their geographical position also separates them 
from the other iron centers of the State. The ores employed are the 
Missouri and Lake Superior specular and hematites, with, at Leetonia, 
an admixture of native Coal Measure ores. The establishments thus 
included are the two blast-furnaces of the Cherry Valley Iron Works, 
and the two of the Grafton Iron Works, at Leetonia, in Columbiana 
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county, the two furnaces of the Jefferson Iron Works at Steubenville, 
the furnace of the Steubenville Furnace and Iron Company, and the 
two Mingo Furnaces, in Jefferson county, the Benwood Furnace at 
Martin’s Ferry, and the furnace of the Bellaire Nail Works at Bellaire, 
in Belmont county. The quality of iron principally made by these 
furnaces is a forge iron for conversion into wrought iron by the puddling 
process in the rolling-mills ; considerable quantities of a higher grade of 
iron are also obtained specially adapted for foundry purposes. 

Beside the blast-furnaces of the region, there are several rolling- 
mills producing different kinds of merchantable wrought iron, many 
of the blast-furnaces being run in connection with such works pro- 
ducing the pig-iron for conversion into wrought iron, as at the Cherry 
Valley Iron Works, the Bellaire Nail Works, and others. 

The facilities for transportation in this region are: First, the Ohio 
River, which is at present almost always navigable as far as Wheeling, 
and, subject to changes in the level of the river, to Pittsburgh. The 
Missouri ores are thus directly shipped from St. Louis by boat, and dis- 
charged at the works along the river, and markets are rendered cheaply 
accessible from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and all points on the waters of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. Though as a means of communication the 
river is in certain seasons of the year quite uncertain, the improvements 
which must sooner or later be made in its navigation, will fix the river 
in its natural position as the great and cheap highway of the Ohio 
Valley. Second, the railway systems. In an east and west direction 
the region is intersected by two great trunk lines, the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis Railway from Pittsburgh, passing through Steuben- 
ville, and thence through Newark, Columbus, Cincinnati, etc., and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway from Baltimore, passing through Wheeling, 
Bellaire, and westward to Newark, Columbus, etc., and to the Lake 
region at Sandusky. In a north direction communication is had at 
present from Wheeling through Steubenville, etc., to Pittsburgh, and to 
Lake Erie at Cleveland, by the C.& P. R. R. By this route the Lake 
Superior ores are now distributed to the furnaces on the Ohio. 

Not included in these systems of communication, Leetonia is on 
the line of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Railway, which 
passes east and west through the State, and communication is also had 
with the region of the Mahoning Valley and Cleveland by the N. Y., 
P. & O., New Lisbon Branch. 
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This region of the iron manufacture in Ohio is entirely within the 
area of the Coal Measures, and in the eastern margin of their develop- 
ment in Ohio, and in an east and west direction nearly in the center of 
the Allegheny Coal Basin. In the northern part of the region, in 
Columbiana and Jefferson counties, the coals of the Lower Coal Meas- 
ures are finely developed, while in southern Jefferson and Belmont the 
upper series of coals come in, and at Wheeling the great bed of the 
Upper Coal Measures, Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh coal, is magnifi- 
cently exposed. In a general discussion of the iron manufacture of 
the Allegheny Coal Basin, this region, from the conditions of ore and 
fuel and its geographical relations, would be properly included in the 
group embracing the Pittsburgh region. The ores are the same, and 
probably can be obtained in the Ohio region as readily and cheaply 
as at Pittsburgh. 

The ores which supply the manufacture in this region are, excepting 
a small quantity of native ores which are sometimes used, especially at 
Leetonia, exclusively obtained from other States, namely, the specular 
ores of Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, in Missouri; the specular and 
magnetic of Lake Superior, and occasionally the magnetic ores of 
Canada. The native ores which are used are the clay ironstones or 
kidney ores of the Coal Measures. The quite wide distribution of these 
ores, and the particular accumulations at certain horizons in the Lower 
Coal Measures are repeatedly referred to, but they are obtained in so 
small proportions that they are but a very unimportant element in the 
iron manufacture of the region. In Columbiana county at various 
places, as at Leetonia, Fredericktown, and the valley of the Beaver, 
the roof shale of Coal No. 6 is locally impregnated with iron so as to 
form a blackband iron ore, but it is not used in any of the furnaces. 
Over Coal No. 4a the limestone seam (the “Creek vein” of the 
Yellow Creek Valley), in Columbiana county, the kidney ore is quite 
abundant, and is found sometimes in tiers of nodules distributed through 
10 or 15 feet of shale. The upper part of the limestone is also in 
places sometimes a calcareous iron ore, as in the valley of the Beaver. 
Over Coal No. 6, the Leetonia seam, (the “Strip vein” of the Yellow 
Creek), there are also found quite considerable quantities of kidney 
ore in the Yellow Creek Valley. 

At Irondale the nodules were so abundantly scattered through the 
12 feet of shale overlying the place of the coal, that an attempt was 
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made to mine for them, but they were not found in paying quantities, 
and, although they were an excellent ore, the attempt was abandoned. 
At Collinwood, near Linton, the ore at this horizon was so plenty that 
large expectations were built upon its utilization, but these expecta- 
tions have not been realized. Numerous analyses of these Collinwood 
ores were published in the report of Prof. Newberry, in the Geological 
Report for 1870, p. 49. Considerable amounts of these kidneys are 
obtained, especially in Columbiana county—some by stripping the beds, 
but principally from the gravels of the valleys and creek bottoms 
where they have accumulated from the degradation of their enclosing 
stratum; the heavy iron ore remaining while the lighter material was 
washed away. From what has been said of the occurrence of these 
ores it is not at all likely that they will be found in quantities sufficient 
to sustain mining. 

Concerning the character of the ores of the Pilot Knob, Iron 
Mountain, etc., in Missouri, and those from the Lake Superior district, 
enough has probably already been said when speaking of the general 
conditions of the manufacture of iron in Ohio, and of the region of the 
Mahoning Valley. The furnace establishments are organizations en- 
tirely separate from the proprietorships of the mines in these other 
States, and, the ores are obtained from these mining companies at a 
price fixed by contract, and fluctuating with the activity of the 
market. The contract system is the very general custom, and contracts 
are usually made in the early part of the winter at so much per 
ton, delivered at various times during the following year, for the 
Lake Superior ores at Cleveland, or some port on the Lake, and for 
Missouri ore, delivered at St. Louis. Hence, it will be seen the pro- 
portion of these ores used will depend upon the favorable terms with which 
contracts can be made with these two ore regions. The proportion used 
does not vary much, however, from about 50 per cent. of the Missouri 
ores, and 50 per cent. of the Lake Superior ore. But at Leetonia and 
Irondale little of the Missouri ores is obtained (probably because of 
the expense of a trans-shipment at the river), the chief dependence being 
upon the Lake Superior ores. 

Some small quantities of the Canadian magnetites from the region 
north of Kingston, on Lake Ontario, on the Rideau Canal, etc., have 
been used in this region, especially at Irondale and Leetonia. The 
character of these ores is somewhat variable, and they are not desir- 
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able ores to use in large proportions, because of the impurities 
which ihey contain, viz., sulphur and titanium. Most all of them are 
titaniferous, many of them containing from 10 to 12 per cent. of titanic 
acid, which is one of the most objectionable substances to contend with 
in smelting the ores of iron. 

The “Clinton ore” of Wayne Co., New York, which is precisely the 
same in character as the “flax-seed” ore of Dodge county, Wisconsin, and 
the “ Dyestone ” ore of Tennessee, has been used at Irondale in some 
small proportions. The ore contains as a principal impurity, phos- 
phorus, which gives a cold short and hard character to the iron made 
from it. This, however, is considered as a favorable mixture, especially 
for the wearing surface of rails, where a particularly hard surface is 
desired. 

The Mingo furnaces, in 1873, used some limonite ores-from Ken- 
tucky, in the vicinity of Louisville, and from Alabama. The ores are 
of excellent quality for admixture with the hard crystalline ores of Mis- 
souri and Lake Superior, and their more general use in such connec- 
tion would undoubtedly favor the regular. working of the furnace. 

In this connection mention might properly be made of a fact which 
is patent to all rolling-mill proprietors, that the variations in the kind 
and proportion of materials used in the blast furnace entail a change 
in the character of the iron. That pig-irons made from different ma- 
terials entail some differences in the process of puddling and the 
character of the finished iron is well known. Thus in many cases in 
the west, and to a greater or less extent in the United States, the rol- 
ling-mill proprietor, in purchasing an iron, it may be from the same 
furnace, is not always postive of its uniformity and consequently of his 
product. This is a complaint which is very often made of our Ameri- 
can pig-iron, wrought-irons and steels, when comparing them with 
English makes, that they are not uniform in quality, while the latter 
are. A furnace or a rolling-mill which produces constantly an iron of 
an established and well-known quality, will obtain higher prices than 
other makers for their product. _ 

The flux which is used in the region is readily obtainable from the 
numerous limestone strata of the Coal Measures. In Columbiana county 
are the two limestones which may be associated with the limestone 
seams of coal. On the Yellow Creek, Steubenville and Mingo the 
chief source is from the stratum of excellent limestone, the “ Fossilifer- 
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ous limestone,” of the barren coal measures, which is so important a 
feature of the Coal Measures, from Linton to some distance below. 
Steubenville. At Bellaire, Wheeling, etc., there is an inexhaustible 
supply of limestone in the stratum, immediately overlying Coal No. 8, 
the Pittsburgh coal, usually about 20 feet thick. Some portions of 
this are sent up the river and used at Steubenville and Mingo. This 
is the same stratum from which the furnaces obtain their supply at 
Pittsburgh. Analyses of these limestones have been made by Dr. 
Wormley, and appear in the report of the Chemist (Report of 1870). 

As has been said, the fuel of this region is almost entirely Connells- 
ville coke. At Leetonia, however, and at Steubenville some coke is 
made from the Ohio coal, the furnaces of the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works using almost entirely, coke made in bee hive ovens at the fur- 
nace. The Grafton works also have some fifty ovens, and while they 
purchase a large amount of Connellsville coke, also, when prices of labor 
and coal are favorable, run on coke made at their works. 

As at many other works in the State, mill cinder is largely used in 
the manufacture of iron at the various works in the Steubenville dis- 
trict. The peculiar character of this material in its relation to smelting 
will be discussed further on. 


The Hocking Valley District. 


The iron works designated as belonging to this region comprise 
those situated in Hocking, Perry and Athens counties. They form a 
distinctive class of works, using the native ores of the Lower Coal 
Measures and the famous furnace coals of the Hocking Valley. They 
are allied to the numerous charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock 
region, representing the application of raw coal to much the same class 
of ores as the charcoal furnaces smelt with charcoal. The furnaces are 
mostly of recent date and present peculiarities of working of much in- 
terest to the metallurgist. Of late years the Lake Superior ores have 
been used more and more in mixture with the native ores, these latter 
having somewhat disappointed the expectation at first entertained as to 
their richness and purity. The establishment of railroads all through 
the district has followed its mineral development, and it is now, through 
the Columbus & Hocking Valley and the Ohio Central Railroad brought 
well into communication with the railway system of the State. The 
works of the valley are mostly comprised between Logan, Hocking 
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county, Floodwood, on the Hocking river, in Athens county, and Moxa- 
hala in Perry county, in a triangular space about 15 by 18 miles. Within 
this district, and connected by a system of branch lines with the Hock- 
ing Valley, Muskingum Valley and Ohio Central Roads, lie the fur- 
naces properly belonging to the Hocking Valley district. 

The native ores are mined at or near the furnaces, either upon 
the furnace property, or are brought in by farmers upon whose lands 
the exposure occurs, and who during such time as they can spare from 
the ordinary work of their farms, dig ore in small amounts and bring it 
to the furnaces. The Coal Measure ores, forming beds of from a few 
inches to some feet in thickness, crop out along the hill-sides over this 
region. The ore is obtained almost universally by “stripping,” which 
consists in removing the earth and slates from above the bed of ore, by 
digging out with pick and shovel, or, in some cases, using “ scrapers ”’ 
for the same purpose. This process exposes a shelf or layer of ore 
which is readily removed by breaking or blasting. The extent to which 
the hill can be thus worked into will vary with its steepness, but does 
not often exceed 20 or 30 feet. 

When the depth in the hill becomes so great as to render the un- 
covering of the ore too expensive, the locality is abandoned and a new 
one worked. ‘‘ Drifting” for the ore is practiced somewhat, tunnels 
or entries being run into the hill, and the narrow layer of ore mined 
out. The extent of these drift mines in the Hocking Valley district is 
limited ; in Lawrence county, however, some furnaces, as the Hecla, 
near Ironton, have established quite extensive mines; there the hill 
has been tunnelled for a distance of some hundreds of feet, and the ore 
removed by a regular long-wall system of mining, miners filling the 
empty space behind with the refuse gangue accompanying the ore. 

At present (1883) this mining in a small way has been largely 
given up, the ore supplies of the furnaces being derived from the prop- 
erties owned by the combination known as J. R. Buchtel & Co., the 
companies being made more independent of the necessarilly uncertain 
supply furnished by this sort of “ farmer mining.” 


The method of working has led to some curious and sometimes 
rather disastrous results as to variation in quality of ore. The ores in 
place are as a rule essentially carbonates of iron, and where drifted for, 
so as to expose the unaltered ore, present the usual blue or gray appear- 
ance of a spathic iron or siderite. These carbonates, however, soon 
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‘“ weather” or change by the action of the air, rains and frost, to a red, 
soft, hydrated oxide. These hydrated oxides, containing water in place of 
carbonic acid, are richer in iron. This, however, would be of but small 
moment, as by roasting, both ores would be brought to the same condition, 
were it not for the fact that the associated impurities of the ore are to 
a certain and sometimes a large extent separated by this same weather- 
ing, so that an ore, which at its outcrop on the hill-side may appear 
pure and rich, may, as the ore is taken out at greater depths, fall off in 
iron and increase steadily in percentage of phosphorus and silicon. 
That this has led to serious misjudgment in regard to many of the ore 
deposits of the Hocking Valley, can not be doubted. 

In fact, in several cases where “ drifting” for ore was undertaken, 
the work had to be abandoned, as when the solid ore was reached it be- 
came so lean, passing in some cases into little more than a ferruginous 
limestone. The lime being one of the most easily dissolved of the associ- 
ates of the iron, the surface and outcrop ores are usually low in it, but 
the ore in depth is liable to contain much more. 

A sample of ore taken from the ore piles at Logan furnace will 
illustrate this point. The ore was mostly a red or brown limonite or 
hydrated oxide, and was used for making a charcoal pig of good quality, 
but as the miners were going deeper into the deposit, they found asso- 
ciated with the red ore an increasing percentage of “ white ore,” a drab 
unaltered carbonate. This yielded on analysis: 


Silicious matter ..........cccvecceccccccccecsccesccccencesseccsccscsccsessecccsccececens 6.18 

Metallic iron......... .cccces cosccscosccveccacecsccscscsevecscnssnccesces seessesaccsses 31.80 

Phosphorus ............ cccccacceccsceceecceceescescevcesccees sensnnansssnsnsnrnennene 1.84 
Lorp, Chemist. 


This extraordinary percentage of phospborus is not without parallel. 
A sample of similar blue ore, taken from a large deposit near Moxa- 
hala, which had been opened at some expense, and was supposed to be, 
from analysis made upon the outcrop, of excellent quality, showed: 


This ore tried subsequently in the furnace, yielded a pig-iron which 
was so brittle ‘that it could be ground to powder in an ordinary mortar, 
and showed on analysis: 


PHOSPHOTuBs......cccercccccecsececseveeces sone eeeee oneesese oaceececsccececes 4.9 per cent. 
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The ores of the valley, with the exception of one or two standard 
deposits, are very difficult to obtain correct analysis of, owing to the 
above stated causes. 

The following, not published before, made at the Laboratory of the 
State University, during the last 3 or 4 years, may be of interest; the 
samples were in most cases sent to the laboratory by those interested in 
furnaces, and were intended to represent the deposits fairly : 






Metallic iron ..........ccce csccsccsccccveccoces 
Silicious matter .........ccccesccosesccsecsevecs 
Lim 


Magnesiß ...........cssccscccscsccccececsscesceees 
Phosphoric acid ..........csccsessssceee soon 
Sulphur ......... ooeo-sossoanononnuensaunansannen 


Phosphorus 


Baird ore—Nelsonville. Chemist, Howard. 

Iron Point ore—Lime and magnesia as carbonates. Chemist, Howard. 
Baird ore—Bessie Furnace. Chemist, Lord. 

Roasted Limestone ore—Average sample. Chemist, Lord. 

New vein of ore 18 in. thick—20 ft. above Zoar limestone. Chemist, Lord. 


oF OD m 


The native ores of the valley run on the average rather high in 
silica and phosphorus. This may be illustrated better, perhaps, in 
the character of the pig-iron than by samples of the ores, as the pig- 
iron will collect all the phosphorus in the furnace. As the amount of 
this element furnished by the fuel and flux is very small, the contents 
in the iron may be, without much error, charged to the ore. 

The following are a series of determinations of phosphorus, made 
on samples of pig-iron manufactured from the ores of the Coal 
Measures : 





| 
PHOSPHOTUB......cccce-csecerserecees 0.50 | 0.64 0.60 | 0.656 | 0.56 0.495 | 0.86 | 0.77 | 0.997 | 0.885 | 0.725 | 0.627 


The numbers 1 to 5 are samples made about 1879, the others later 
and with, in the last four numbers, some admixture of mill cinder and 
Lake ores, so the best native ores may be considered as yielding a pig- 
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iron which will run about 0.6 to 0.7 per cent. of phosphorus, or if only 
ores from the weathered outcrop be used and carefully selected, the 
average might run down to about 0.50 per cent. of phosphorus. 

If we assume the average yield of the ore at 40 per cent., or 2$ tons 
of ore to 1 ton of iron, the average per cent. of phosphorus would be 
about 0.24. 

The yield of the ore is best shown by taking the running of a char- 
coal furnace using only native ore. .A run of 12 weeks at such a fur- 
nace in Vinton county showed: 

Native Ore US0d..........00. ccccsccccscsccccescccccscsesecseses.accsessecces 4,792,410 Ibs. 

Iron MEGEC....ccccccscscscccscsessece sonnnunnn sensensnntensnenen 805. 09 tons of 2,266 Ibs. 

This pig-iron contained on analysis 93 per cent. of metallic iron. 
Calculating the percentage yielded by this ore, we find 39.4 per cent. 
metallic iron in the ore. 

Figures taken from the charging books of a furnace near Ironton, 
using the native ores exclusively, show for three consecutive years the 
following amounts of ore used: 2.58, 2.57 and 2.75 tons of ore. These 
figures are rather higher than those above given, and show a lower 
percentage in the ore. 

The limestones used as fluxes in the Hocking Valley may be illus- 
trated by the following analyses, made in the University Laboratory at 
Columbus: 





Silicious matter .........ceccessescorsceccoeececs 5.45 12.1 3.50 4.25 4.60 





Carbonate of lime ..... ...cssscee socccecsvceeees 56.30 86.9 | 79.01 | 94.19 | 80.40 
Carbonate of magnesia ............c.0000 i 32.40 0.8 | 16.85 1.29 | 18.80 
Oxides, iron and alumina ...............c.se0 5.60 045 | 0.50 0.26 1.25 
Total ..cccsscscssccccsseesssessssssesssecssssees 99.75 | 10025 | 99.86 | 99.99 | 100.05 
Lorp, Chemist. 
1. Maxville limestone, “top rock ”—Average of three analyses on different 
samples. 


2. Maxville limestone, “ bottom vein.” 

8. Marion limestone, quarries of Marion Stone Co.—Average of three analyses 
on different samples. 

4. Columbus limestone—Average of eight analyses on different samples. 

5. Owen’s Quarry, Owen’s Station, Marion county. 
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The following series of partial analyses of samples of limestone ore 
or Baird ore from the Hocking Valley is given. The samples were 
sent to the State University Laboratory by furnace-companies; they 
serve to illustrate the variability of ore passing under the same name, 
and found in the same general position: 


et Ey ee 






Phosphorus ...-ccccessscsscecscsee sovesceeces . . . 0.26 
Lo88 on ignition .............cccccssessssesees 28.7 | 11.6 | 22.0 | 24.5 


Lorp, Chemist. 


These ores are variously designated as Baird ore, limestone ore, 
gray limestone ore, ore found in limestone vein, etc. 

The average amount of phosphorus in the above series of samples, 
however, would not vary far from the one that was stated before. 

Want of care in sampling has led to many false analyses of the 
products of not only this region, but ofthe State at large, and the unsatis- 
factory way of taking tbe mean of a large number of analyses is at 
present the only one by which an approximation to the truth can be 
reached ; unsatisfactory, because one analysis of a carefully averaged 
sample of ore from a vein is better, as representing its quality, than 
twenty analyses of pieces supposed to represent the deposit, but really 
representing the judgment of the sampler. 

The works of the Hocking Valley are given in the table of fur- 
naces. The new furnaces at Floodwood Station, on the Columbus and 
Hocking Valley Railroad, not fully completed, are to be the largest in 
the valley, with an estimated capacity of nearly 200 tonsa day. The 
furnaces of this region are using more and more the Lake Superior 
ores, and also considerable mill cinder. This latter material, furnished 
abundantly by the rolling-mills, is a cheap and valuable source of iron ; 
it yields in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. of iron, though of rather 
variable composition, its greatest drawback being its high contents in silica 
and phosphorus, though of the latter element its percentagetis extremely 
uncertain, the “tap-cinder” from the puddling furnace containing 
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much more than the “flue-cinder” from the reheating furnaces. This 
variability in the mill-cinder has led to some trouble in its use. The 
plan is to use Lake ore and mill-cinder in such proportion as to 
bring the phosphorus in the iron sufficiently low to make it of the 
desired quality. If, however, the mixture found satisfactory with one 
grade of cinder is to be used with another, which has much more phos- 
phorus, a falling off in the quality of the iron will be at once apparent. 
That this may occur will be shown by the following figures. The 
samples were sent by furnaces as representing cinder in use: 


Iron .....0..cccececcccccccercenccseneseccescesesees 47.0 | 506 I... B.D |...c0.c0e]eveeceeee|scescoees 
Phcsphorus .......ccccccsccseceecscses soccavecs 0.382} 1.80) 0.688; 1.70; 2.21 | 1.76 | 2.77 
Lorp, Chemist. 


Nos. 5 and 7 are of interest, as they were used in admixture with 
Lake ore, and the trouble experienced in getting strong iron was charged 
to the Lake ore, which on analysis showed, phosphorus, 0.18, present. 

The amount of iron in the cinder is more nearly constant, but 
still there are occasionally great variations, but usually accompanied 
by change in the appearance of the cinder. A glassy cinder, which 
appeared to work poorly, yielded the following analysis : 


Bilica ......scccccceccasacsescesscscescsscesssscesaccseesseccssccnscasccscscssns senses sosces 35.88 

Iron .....0esssososnonnnaonensonnnsranunsnnnsnnnunuonsnnnnnnne senses cosas sassescsescesccenees 35.15 

PHOBPHOFuB.........scccseces csscesces corse secsccccscscesscascesscesssessesssosseseccess 0.84 
Lorp, Chemist. 


This cinder is exceptional, but still serves to show the possible 
extent to which the material, so generally accepted as uniform, may 
vary. This was not a selected piece, but represented a car-load of mate- 
rial shipped to a furnace. | 

The total capacity of the iron furnaces of the Hocking Valley 
district may be estimated at about 150,000 net tons. The production 
in 1880 was nearly 116,000 net tons of 2,000 Ibs., including the Colum- 
bus and Zanesville furnaces, which properly belong to and are included 
in this group of works, as they use the same fuels and ores. By a recent 
change in the management of several of the furnaces of the Hocking 
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Valley, the Moxahala Furnace at Moxahala, Fannie and XX Fur- 
naces at Shawnee, Helen and Lee Furnaces at Orbiston, and Mon- 
day and the new Floodwood Furnaces have been united under the 
management of the Standard Coal and Iron Company, of Columbus, 
Samuel Thomas, President. 

At Logan, Hocking county, is a charcoal furnace of an annual 
capacity of about 2,000 tons, which is geographically included in this 
district, though more properly associated with the Hanging Rock char- 
coal furnaces in condition of ores and fuel. 

The coals of the Hocking Valley will be fully discussed in the 
report on coal by the Chief Geologist, Prof. Edward Orton, but for con- 
venience of reference the following analyses of the principal furnace 
- coals, made of samples taken for the Survey, and carefully averaged, 
are given here: 











1 2. 3 
Water ......cscsssceccccssnssccescsesccaccreccssscsseccescccesccesscesees 5.68 5.26 6.60 
Volatile combustible matter............ccsccccccsscscccccseseeees 85.79 86.12 84.72 
Fixed carbon.......susserenoonssnnssussannsnsusnansnnnnannsannensenenn 54.13 54.59 52.56 
Ash .cccccsscccsccscsees socsevccececses sececssccacesscecssceccess sonsesees 4.40 4.08 6.12 
10. | 100. | 100 


Sulphur..........ccesccceccccccssccsccccsccsecccccsvcsesscesssaceses 0.58 0.64 0.64 


1. Coal from Akron Furnace, Buchtel, Hocking county. 
2. Coal from Suydam’s mines, Monday Creek. 
3. Coal from Doe’s mine. 


The details of the smelting and the different works will be dis- 
cussed in the part of this report relating to the metallurgy of the State. 

The Lake Superior ores used in the Hocking Valley district repre- 
sent most of the well-known mines. They are purchased in lots of various 
amounts by furnace companies from time to time—at present none of 
the companies own properties in the Lake region, though there is every 
probability that some of the large consolidations recently made of the 
firms in this district may, in order to be more dependent of market 
variations, arrange to purchase and develop mines in the Lake Superior 
and Canada iron fields. Canada ore of fine quality has been brought 
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from such “prospects” to the valley for trial already. The price of the 
Lake ores in this district is of course, variable, but as a statement of 
the average $6.00 to $7.00 per ton for 58 to 60 per cent. ore may be taken. 
The roasted native ore used represents a cost of about $4.40 to $4.50 
per ton at the furnaces. These figures represent about the average at 
present (1883). . 
The fuel is the item in which the smelters of this district have 
their greatest advantage; the coal costs at the furnace but $1.35 to $1.50 per 
ton. Against this low figure, however, comes the large amount required, 
3 to $4 tons being used to smelt a ton of iron. The experiment of coking 
this coal is to be tried again. Though considered a non-coking coal, 
there is reason to believe that careful work in the right sort of ovens 
would result in the making of a serviceable furnace coke ; of course to 
be of service this coking would follow careful washing. Experiments 
where the coal was crushed very fine and then washed, have yielded 
-results sufficiently favorable te warrant the expectation of ultimate . 
success. 

The making of such a coke would be of great benefit to the valley, as 
its use would reduce greatly the cost and uncertainty of smelting, and 
would add greatly to the prospects of the region. 

The following summary of a week’s run at one of the best of 
the valley furnaces is inserted, showing the mixture used, the fuel, 
burden, and flux. The figures were taken from the actual work of the 
furnace as shown by its books, kindly furnished by the company for 
the purpuse: 


Time or Run, 6 Days 17 Hours. 


Charges. Pounds 
Lake Ore.......eseossonsensnenenssennnnenonnnnnsnonnununsnnune cascesss ssceseoseesses 197,600 
Native OF .......cosssce csccscteccencescoscecses ceases scesessescecenseesseveesescass 544,270 
Mill-einder....... 0 ..cc.ccccccssssssscsscsssceccscece sescosess sencesoos nennen sosees 131,010 
Limestone .........cscsecsccceccsceccccesccccsceseens soscasessaces cosses seassssesees 565,610 
COal......ssccsc senses sscesecscceceaeeceeesscnecscscasssesseesccesaseeseeee cess seers 1.198,400 


Iron made, 190 tons of 2,268 pounds; hot-blast (about 900°) iron, 
foundry and mill. Other figures and analysis will be given when 
speaking especially of the character of the smelting. 


31 G. 
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The Hanging Rock Region. 


The Hanging Rock iron region of Southeastern Ohio and North- 


eastern Kentucky is one of the oldest iron smelting districts west of 
the Allegheny mountains, and now one of the principal charcoal 


iron regions in the United States. The title has been given to the 

region, from the village of Hanging Rock, in Lawrence county, Ohio, 

near which place, as has already been observed, the industry was begun 

in 1826, and which also was formerly the chief point of shipment for 

the irons produced by the furnaces of the vicinity. The area so named 

is included in a narrow belt of territory, having an extension in nearly 

a north and south direction, with a width on the Ohio River of between 

12 and 15 miles, where Ironton may be regarded as situated centrally 

as regards its east and west limits. In Kentucky this belt has probably 

an extension of 25 or 30 miles to the south, passing through the counties 

of Greenup, Carter, Boyd and Lawrence. In Ohio, extending through 

Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Jackson and Vinton counties, to the central 
part of Hocking it has a length northward of the Ohio River of between 

65 and 70 miles, the broadest part of the area resting on the Ohio. 

Within a radius of 25 miles from Ironton, which is about the geo- 

graphical center of the region, is included the most important part of 
its iron industry, both in Ohio and Kentucky. We are concerned 

here, however, only with that part of the area in the State of Ohio, but 

most of the observations concerning the character and occurrence of 
the ores, and the conditions of the manufacture in Ohio apply almost 

equally well to that part of the region in Kentucky. 

The source of the reputation, the wealth and the industry of this 
Hanging Rock iron region are the rich iron ore deposits lying in several 
strata near the base of the Coal Measures, and which extend with great 
uniformity and regularity through the area described. These same 
ferriferous horizons, however, are quite well marked over the entire 
area of the coal fields in Ohio, and in the northeastern part of the State 
are probably represented by the ferriferous horizons of coals No. 3 and 
No. 4, which are in places in the northern part of the State of some 
economical importance. In Northwestern Pennsylvania the belt of the 
celebrated ferriferous limestone has been regarded as the equivalent of 
these same horizons. Ohio has, however, the most important concen- 
tration of iron ore at these levels in the southern part of the State, and 
no very valuable quantities have been found north of the Licking 
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River. The abundance and accessibility of these ores in the Hanging 
Rock region, and the generous supply of fuel in its extensive forests 
have furnished materials for an iron industry which was represented in 
Ohio in 1870 by 34 charcoal furnaces, producing 83,900 tons, and 3 
stonecoal and coke furnaces, producing 28,000 tons. 

The list of the furnaces, on pp. 456-458, showing their distribution 
and dates of establishment, will exhibit very well the progress and present 
importance of the iron industry of this region. The Hanging Rock 
charcoal iron has long possessed a very high reputation in all the 
western markets for its great purity and fitness for casting purposes 
demanding strength. Thus it has been the most favored iron at 
Pittsburgh for the fabrication of ordnance for the Government, and is 
now specially valued for the manufacture of car-wheels, and for pro- 
ducing superior grades of malleable iron. 

The disappearance of the forests under the demands of the fur- 
naces, which is now so apparent throughout the region, increases every 
year the difficulty of obtaining the necessary fuel, and marks very 
plainly the fate of the charcoal iron industry. The large amount of 
wood necessary to sustain a blast-furnace may be appreciated when it 
is known that some 13,000 cords of wood, the yield of 325 to 350 acres 
of forest land, are required per year for each furnace. And already a 
number of furnaces have been abandoned because of the scarcity of 
accessible timber, though the supply of ore has hardly been much 
diminished. The use of charcoal must yield, as it has done in all other 
parts of the State, and is now doing in other States, to the more ex- 
tended employment of mineral fuel. The manufacture of charcoal iron, 
nevertheless, will be a matter of considerable importance for some time 
to come, and the fine quality and high value of the iron will do much 
to foster its production. That the adoption of any systematic course of 
timber-growing, to replace the wood consumed, as is done in Sweden 
and Russia in localities deficient in mineral fuel, is not to be expected 
in a country like Ohio, where there are such vast stores of coal, and 
where the land must be of so much greater value for agricultural pur- 
poses. Economy and intelligent management will do much to prolong 
the life of a charcoal iron industry, but the increasing value of the fur- 
nace tracts, which are sometimes 10,000 to 12,000 acres in extent, must 
reduce the profits of the manufacture. These vast tracts of furnace 
prorerty, embracing the larger part of the region, held as they are by 
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a few proprietors for their timber supply, have to a great extent been 
passed over in the general settlement and cultivation of the neighboring 
portions of the State. And these cirdumstances have also prevented as 
thorough a knowledge of the resources of the region in coal, etc., as would 
have otherwise been the case. The region is about as thinly populated, 
and, excepting the Ohio Valley, as isolated and poorly provided with 
means of transportation as any portion of the State. The population 
is almost entirely dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the iron in- 
dustry, over a large part of Lawrence county. 

_The surface of the country in the Hanying Rock region is, like so 
much of the eastern part of the State, a constant alternation of high 
hills and deeply eroded valleys, which have been cut out of the originally 
level surface of the State by the numerous streams which empty into 
the Ohio. The valleys cutting down through the various strata of rock, 
coal, iron ores, etc., present outcrops of these beds in positions scarcely 
surpassed for their accessibility to the miner. And water, though it 
has been the first miner in cutting out the beds formerly spanning the 
valleys, has been, nevertheless, a very wasteful one. As the strata all 
have a dip quite uniform and gentle toward the east, never greater than 
30 feet per mile, the ores, coals, etc., which on the eastern side of the 
region are at or below the bottoms of the valleys, as we go westward, 
rise until their proper position passes over the summits of the highest 
hills. Thus the region is limited on the east by the depth of the ores, 
rendering them difficult to win, and on the west by their absence from 
the tops of the hills, while between these limits the ores appear on the 
hill-sides at various elevations. 

Allusion has already been made to the great extent of some of the 
furnace properties, which has prevented the general settlement of the 
country, and to a great extent its cultivation, and has scattered the points 
of the manufacture through the region at places more or less removed 
from one another, excepting, however, the few towns where industries 
depending on pig-iron have been established, and where the use of 
mineral fuel has rendered the community of industries more practicable. 

Mention may be made here of the towns most important in 
the manufactures of the region and their means of communication. 
First, Jackson, in Jackson county, where the excellent “ Jackson block 
coal” or the “shaft” coal is the basis of quite flourishing smelting 
establishments. At this place the Orange Furnace waa the first furnace 
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in the region where raw coal was used with continued success, and 
where it has been employed since 1866. There are now in Jackson four 
blast-furnaces using this fuel, and the native ores of the region, viz., 
the Star, Fulton, Globe and Tropic, all the result of the enterprise of the 
vicinity, but they are of quite moderate dimensions. Second, Portsmouth 
on the Ohio, st the mouth of the Little Scioto River, and beyond the 
western margin of the Coal Measures. Though containing two large 
rolling-mills, foundries, etc., it is more important as the chief com- 
mercial town of the region than as a manufacturing center. Being the 
terminus of the Portsmouth branch of the Cincinnati and Marietta Rail- 
road, Portsmouth is the shipping place and business center of a large 
number of furnaces in the western part of the iron region. As 
almost every article of supplies necessary for the maintainance of the 
furnace population is derived from the adjoining parts of the State, the 
Scioto Valley, etc., the return trade is of very great importance, and in 
this, Portsmouth is the chief market of the region. Third, Ironton, in 
Lawrence county, 30 miles up the river from Portsmouth, in 1871 a 
city of 7,000 inhabitants, is the most important and enterprising manu- 
facturing point in Southern Ohio, besides being the shipping and 
distributing center for the most important part of the Hanging Rock 
region in Ohio. It is the largest town on the Ohio River above Cin- 
cinnati which has navigation uninterrupted by the fluctuations of 
the height of the water. 

The genera] position of the iron ores of the region has already been 
referred to. Very detailed sections, showing their relative positions, 
may be seen in the reports of the included counties by Prof. Andrews 
in other portions of the Geological Reports, but a short notice may, how- 
ever, be given here of the situation, character and mode of mining of the 
principal ores, while analyses will be given in a subsequent part of this 
report. 
Allthe principal ores are found within 300 feet of the base of the 
Coal Measures, and the most important horizon, as regards the value of 
the ore and the persistency of its development, the horizon of the “ lime- 
stone ore” has already been mentioned as the probable equivalent of 
the ferriferous limestone of Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The ores are limonites or hydrous peroxides of iron, and to a 
smaller extent, calcareous and argillaceous carbonates. The beds were, 
however, in their original condition as ores, probably all carbonates, 
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but the oxidizing action of water and atmosphere has changed them, 
wherever such action was possible, into hydrous peroxides or limonites. 
The mining only exceptionally being more than stripping off the out- 
crop, the part of the beds beyond the action of oxidation where the iron 
is as a carbonated base furnishes but a small proportion of the ores ob- 
tained. 

There are four perfectly distinct and persistent seams of ore, varying 
from 4 to 16 inches in thickness, beside several accumulations of kidney 
ore in the accompanying beds of shale. 

The main beds of ore are the “ Limestone ore,” the “ Big Red Block 
ore,” the “ Sand Block ore,” and the “ Little Red Block ore.” Also in the 
shales above the limestone ore, nodules or kidneys of argillaceous iron 
ore are found, which often become very abundant. At different 
horizons in the region are found other strata of shale which sometimes 
contain quite important amounts of this kidney, generally, however, at 
a higher level, and commonly known as “top hill ores.” These 
nodules of kidney ore are never of sufficient abundance to warrant 
regular mining operations. 

The limestone ore is by far the most important one of the series, both 
in richness and quantity, and the one from which two-thirds of the iron is 
made inthe region. Its name arises from its position, overlying a lime- 
stone which is one of the most well-marked and persistent features in 
the geology of the region. This limestone, used constantly as a base line 
in surveying, furnishes the flux for the furnaces of the region, and is 
traceable across the Ohio into Kentucky, and northward into Northern 
Ohio. The limestone ore is found in its original state of a carbonate 
of iron, but mining operations along its outcrop have developed it 
mostly as a dark red hydrous peroxide or limonite, lying on the lime- 
stone in a regular bed, averaging about 12 inches thick, although in 
one or two instances basins have been found 5 feet in thickness. . The 
“red limestone” is the richest and most valued ore, and contains on an 
average about 40 per cent. of metallic iron. It isthe most important 
and widely used ore in the region, and the one more than any other 
upon which the high reputation of the Hanging Rock irons has been 
dependent. Without the “red limestone” ore in some proportions, 
there is little iron made in the region, and those furnaces producing the 
best quality of pig-iron use it almost exclusively. The ore varies in 
character from a hard compact limonite ore to one soft and ochreous, and 
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frequently the mass has hard curling bands running through it which 
give rise to the name of “curly ore.” The red limestone ore is quite 
pure, containing on an average about 10 per cent. of silica, and the 
amount of lime and alumina is never very large in the clean ore. 
Manganese is present, on an average, something more than 1% per cent., 
which, however, is scarcely a proportion large enough to affect the 
quality of the iron directly. Sulphur is present in very small quantities, 
and in the mean of many analyses rarely exceeds ;$y of one per cent. 
Phosphorus, however, is most always present, and is the most consider- 
able of the damaging impurities, there being on an average about 4, of 
one per cent. 

The “red limestone” ore extends into the hills to a depth depend- 
ing upon its position and the character of the overlying rocks as regards 
their imperviousness to the action of water, and passes into the un- 
changed carbonate ores, which was probably the original condition of 
the entire stratum. The extent of the change varies considerably, as 
sometimes the limonitic or red limestone variety prevails, while at other 
times the change has not been so extended and the carbonates are more 
abundant. The mining operations, however, having been mostly con- 
fined to the outcrops of the seam, the carbonate has always been obtained 
in smaller proportions than the oxidized or “red limestone” part. This 
ore is a carbonate more or less calcareous, and the analyses made con- 
tain rarely more than 8 or 10 per cent. of the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, and in the clean ore but very small proportion of alumina. 
Very frequently it passes almost imperceptibly into quite a pure lime- 
stone containing scarcely any iron at all. It is found in two varieties 
—the gray and blue limestone ores. The gray limestone ore is some- 
what odlitie in character, being formed of a mass of small granules of 
carbonate of iron cemented together by a calcareous and silicious 
cement, which, on exposure to the weather, softens and crumbles. 
When burnt, however, the carbonate is oxidized, the mass becoming of 
a brick-red color, and though being more difficult to calcine than the 
other ores, is highly valued for the ease with which it works in the 
furnace and the character of the iron produced. The blue limestone 
ore is a more uniform calcareous ore of the limestone seam, quite hard 
and compact, and not unfrequently passing into a limestone containing 
little or no iron. These unchanged “limestone” ores vary somewhat 
in the iron contained, which is by analysis from 28 to 30 per cent., the 
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blue limestone ore usually being the richer, when roasted they are 
reported to yield about 40 per cent. of pig-iron. They contain less 
phosphoric acid, but usually more sulphur than the “red limestone” 
portion of the seam, and as mixture they are found to work excellently 
in the furnace, and to a certain extent are self-fluxing from the lime 
and alumina contained. In places the limestone seam of ores is largely 
composed of rounded masses or kidneys, all the varieties being found in 
such condition as the “red limestone,” “gray limestone,” and blue 
limestone kidneys already mentioned. From the rising of the strata, 
as one passes to the west part of the region, it follows that the limestone 
ore rises and eventually is wanting entirely in the hills. Thus there is 
but little limestone ore obtained on the west side of the Portsmouth 
branch of the M. & C. R. R. from Hamden southward, while in the 
central and eastern part it is almost the exclusive ore. This is the only 
seam of ore in the region upon which any regular mining operations 
have been conducted, and the seam being only about 12 inches thick, it 
requires considerable skill in its extraction. The Hecla Furnace Co., 
in the central part of Lawrence county, have for some 10 or 15 years 
pursued quite extensive mining operations by drifts and shafts, and this 
method of extraction is necessarily becoming more extended. 

The Block ores are of much less importance than the ores of the 
limestone seam already mentioned, and lying beneath this stratum at 
different depths, from 50 feet and more, are accessible only in the 
valleys of the western part of the region. They are limonite ores con- 
taining from 30 to 40 per cent. of iron, but are chiefly character- 
ized as being more or less silicious. The name “block ore” arises from 
‘the strata being cut by vertical seams, which divide it into blocks of 
quite regular shapes. Each of these blocks is oxidized in concentric 
layers, giving the ore a banded appearance around a central nucleus, 
which is often hollow and sometimes is filled with soft ochre or clay. 
Three beds of these block ores have been recognized. The first is the 
“Big Red Block” ore, from 6 to 18 inches in thickness, and about 100 
feet below the limestone seam. The second, the “Sand Block” ore, 
about 6 inches in thickness, is about 20 feet below the “ Big Red Block,” 
and is generally more silicious in character and poorer in iron than the 
others. Below this, about 40 feet, is the “ Little Red Block” ore, ina 
seam about 4 inches in thickness, and is usually somewhat richer in iron 
than the “ Big Red Block,” to which it is quite similar. In general, 
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these block ores may be said to average about 8 or 10 inches, and to 
yield in the furnace about 33 per cent. of iron. They are used in many 
of the furnaces of the region, but rarely in a larger proportion than ¢ to 
2 of the limestone seam. Alone, they are not found to work well from 
their poverty and silicious character; thus, in 1870, the Empire furnace 
was using + of these ores and # of the limestone and kidney ores, and 
there were required abont 33 tons of ore and from 2 to 4 times the. 
usual amount of lime for flux to make a ton of iron. The furnace has 
since been abandoned. 

Various estimates of the yield of these seams of ore in the entire 
region have been made, but they can only mislead, as from the manner 
in which the beds have been cut out by the valleys a true estimate of 
the territory actually covered by them becomes almost an impossibility. 
Prof. C. Briggs, jr., of the former Geological Survey, estimates “that 
the iron region from the Ohio river, near Franklin furnace, northward 
by Jackson to the Hocking river, occupies an area equal to an unbroken 
stratum 50 miles long and 6 miles wide, capable of yielding 3,000,000 
tons of good iron ore to each square mile, and that the quantity of ore is 
so great that Jackson, Lawrence and Scioto counties are capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons of iron annually for 2,700 years.” This is un- 
questionably an overestimate. We may, however, consider, assuming 
the very low figures of 10 inches and specific gravity 3, for the thick- 
ness of the ore, that each acre underlaid by it will yield about 2,843 tons 
(of 2,240 lbs.) of iron ore, while the furnace-men estimate about 2,800 
tons per acre. 

Beside these stratified ores mentioned, the shales of the Coal Meas- 
ures contain frequently large accumulations of kidney ore, the argilla- — 
ceous carbonate or clay ironstone. They occur in masses from very large 
size to those of. quite small dimensions, usually, however, as flattened 
nodules about the size of one’s fist. This ore is exceedingly uncertain 
in its distribution, as sometimes the nodules will be so closely approxi- 
mated as to form almost a continuous stratum, while more frequently 
they are scattered without any regularity through the entire bed of 
shale. Hence, from their manner of distribution, it is an ore which 
very rarely, if ever, will pay for a regular system of extraction. Quite 
considerable quantities are, however, obtained by stripping, or simply 
by collecting them from the surface or the valleys, where they have 
been washed or weathered out from the enclosing rock. This kidney 
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ore is often called “top hill ore” in the region, referring to the position 
of its occurrence, much being found at a considerable elevation above 
the regular ores. It is an ore highly appreciated for its ready reduci- 
bility, though on an average it rarely contains more than 33 per cent. 
of iron. The most considerable deposit is found in the bed of shale 
which usually immediately overlies the limestone seam of ore, and in 
the process of stripping off the shal& to obtain the limestone ore, the 
kidneys are separated from the enclosing shale. At different horizons 
above the stratum other accumulations of kidney ore are also found, 
but nowhere is any method applied to their exclusive extraction. 


A few remarks about the manner of obtaining the ores in the 
Hanging Rock region may perhaps be added here with profit. In 
procuring the ores the furnaces draw their supplies almost entirely from 
their own estates, and when they are bought, the ores are valued at about 
50 cents per ton in the ground. The ore beds, as already mentioned, 
have no great thickness, varying from 4 to 18 inches, and thus far, with 
but one or two exceptions, no regular underground mining operations 
have been sustained. On the property ot the Hecla Furnace, however, 
considerable quantities have been obtained for several years by drifting 
and by shafts sunk upon the limestone seam. The sections made by 
the valleys through the ore-bearing rocks present continuous outcrops 
of the ure beds, and afford innumerable points of attack. The usual 
mode of obtaining the ores is the very simplest possible, and consists in 
merely digging away the outcropping rock above the ore beds, and then 
taking up the ore from the bottom of the excavation, or, as it is called, 
benching or stripping. The stripping thus advances regularly, cutting 
away the hill-side and extracting the ore, until the limit is reached, 
when the cost of removing the material over the ore is not repaid by 
the value of the ore obtained. When carefully conducted this limit is 
usually reached when the thickness of the overlying rock is about 12 
feet for a 12-inch seam of ore. 


Fortunately, in this region the rock usually overlying the ore is a 
soft and pretty easily removed clay shale, and in the case of the lime- 
stone ore, the superposed bed of shale contains nodules of clay ironstone 
irregularly distributed, which are separated in the progress of stripping. 
On the great banks of waste thus thrown out in benching, one may ride, 
as on a natural terrace, for miles in and out of the successive valleys, 
and in passing through the region, so far as the eye can reach they are 
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a marked feature in the landscape. The cost of this method of stripping 
may be approximately estimated as follows: one man can remove 12 
cubic yards of earth per day, at a cost of $1.50, or 124 cents per cubic 
yard. Assuming the depth of earth to be 12 feet, and the ore as 1 foot 
in thickness, each 12 cubic feet of earth removed will expose 1 cubic 
foot of ore, which may be removed at 30 cents per cubic yard. The 
cost per ton of ore will hence be, regarding 12 cubic feet of ore as equal 
to 1 ton of 2,240 pounds: 


Removing 5.33 cubic yards of earth, at 123 cents...............0.-ccsceees ¢0 66 
Removing 0.44 cubic yards of ore, at 80 cent8..............- -uusesosononoes 0 13 
Cost of stripping per ton Of OFe ................escscecsseseeees seeees $0 79 


For a seam of 6 inches the cost would be on the same estimate, 
$1.46, and for an 18-inch seam, $0.57. In stripping for the ore no very 
systematic method has been pursued, for, when the ore is wanted the 
miner, or rather ore digger, has much liberty as to where he shall dig 
the ore, and he opens the seam much as he may choose, being paid so 
much per ton of 2240 pounds, delivered at the furnace, the company 
furnishing the haulage. Benching is unquestionably the cheapest 
method, and for those ores below 1 foot in thickness the only one 
possible, but for seams of one foot or more, regular mining operations 
could be adapted. The limestone ore, as stated, has been thus obtained 
in some instances, and possibly one of the block ores would also warrant 
a similar course. The course best adapted would seem to be to run 
good roomy entries, about 100 feet apart, on the seam, either from the 
hill-side, or, where it is deeper, from shafts, and then to connect them by 
parallel galleries. The entries would thus serve for mining out the ore 
in cars, and the ore could be removed in the cross galleries by the 
“long-wall system.” This method enables all of the ore to be worked 
‘out, and requires but little timbering, for as fast as the ore is stripped 
up the refuse can be thrown behind, and the roof allowed to fall in. 
A rough estimate of such a course of extraction, less the expense of 
maintaining the tram-ways, cars, etc., can be approximated as follows, 
assuming the cost of mining at $0.75 per cubic yard, and the weight of 
ore as 187.5 lbs. per cubic foot (specific gravity, 3): ina bed of ore, 1 
foot thick, each cubic fathom of earth removed yields 36 cubic feet of 
ore, or 3 tons, which will thus cost $2.00 per ton. 

Between the years 1870 and 1873 the value of these different ores 
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as delivered at the furnace was, per ton of 2,240 lbs. on an average, for 
the limestone ores, $3.85; for the kidney ores, $3.50; and for the block 
ores, $3.25. During 1886 the same ores were valued at $2.75 to $3.00. 

Beside these native ores some of the rich hematites of Lake Superior 
and Missouri are brought to the region. The former have been used at 
the Logan furnace, while the latter are employed constantly in large 
proportions at the Belfont furnace in Ironton, and will be also largely 
used by the other furnaces at that place. In addition to their 
employment in the blast-furnace, considerable quantities of the Missouri 
ores are consumed by the rolling-mills as “fix” or lining to the puddling 
furnaces. The price of these ores is, however, always high, which is 
in part compensated by their richness and superior quality. With the 
native ores they work in the furnace usually better than when smelted 
alone, and the native ores producing a red short iron, and the Missouri 
and Lake Superior ores a cold short iron, a proper mixture is said to 
produce a neutral iron, or one having neither of these usually objection- 
able qualities. In 1870 the Lake Superior ores cost about $11.00 per 
ton at Logan, and the Missouri $12.00 at Ironton; in 1880 the prices 
of Missouri ores were about the same. With good means of transporta- 
tion, Ironton should obtain the Lake ores at only a small advance, if 
any, above their cost at Pittsburgh, while for the Missouri ores it is 
more favorably situated. Quite a considerable quantity of the dyestone 
or fossil ore from Eastern Tennessee has been brought to Ironton, but 
because of the phosphorus, which it always contains in notable propor- 
tions, it makes a cold short iron, and as a lining or “fix” for puddling 
furnaces it is useless for the same reason. For a common grade of 
iron, however, it may be successfully used as a mixture in the furnace. 
Analyses and more complete descriptions of these ores are given in an- 
other portion of this report, where iron ores are considered as a whole. 
Regarding the other ores, as those of West Virginia, Old Virginia, etc., 
which may be brought in connection with this region, we are at present 
but imperfectly informed. 


In preparing the ores for smelting, all the native ores are burnt in 
large piles before charging into the furnace. As fast as they are brought 
to the furnace the ores are stacked in large piles, which are built upon 
a bed or grate of timber, and interstratified with fine charcoal or the 
waste breeze, the combustion of which supplies the heat necessary for 
their calcination. These piles are often of very large size, containing 
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several thousand tons of ore. They are usually about 10 feet high, 
from 10 to 20 feet broad at the base, sloping upward to the top, which 
is flat, and so long, often, that while the burnt ore is being removed from 
one end fresh ore is being added at the other. The time necessary for 
the calcination depends evidently upon the size of the pile, and also 
the need in which the furnace stands in reference to a supply of ore. 
They answer thus at the same time as calcination heaps and storage 
piles. Sometimes they burn for 6 or 8 months, though it is impossible 
to obtain any accurate information regarding the time, labor, expense of 
fuel, etc., consumed in the operation. By burning, the ores lose about 
20 to 30 per cent. of their original weight, and are proportionally en- 
riched in their yield of iron. 

As regards the fuel of the region, mention has already been made 
that charcoal forms the exclusive material used in 34 of the 41 furnaces, 
and that it is only within a few years that attention has been turned to 
the employment of the coals in smelting the ores of the region. The 
varieties of wood, most common in the region, are oak, hickory, maple, 
beech, ash, poplar, walnut, and some pine. The magnificent forests 
have furnished an abundant supply of charcoal, but its rapid consump- 
tion, as stated, has caused the abandonment of some furnaces, while 
others more provident, permitting the growth of new timber, after the 
lapse of 20 or 25 years, are now cutting a second growth for charcoal. 
It is reported also that in some instances a third growth is being 
obtained from the same land. The amount of charcoal consumed 
annually by a furnace, may be illustrated by the following statements 
kindly furnished by the proprietors of the Pine Grove and Hecla 
furnaces: Pine Grove, hot-blast furnace, in 1869, produced 3,102 tons 
(of 2,268 lbs.) of iron, and consumed 11,045 cords of wood, which yielded 
36.8 bushels per cord, or 406,456 bushels, or at the rate of 131 bushels 
of charcoal, or 3.56 cords of wood per ton of iron. The Hecla, cold- 
blast furnace, in 1867, for a blast of 218 days, made 1,980 tons (2,268 
lbs.) of iron, and consumed 393,000 bushels of charcoal, or 201 bushels 
per ton of iron. It is usually stated that a furnace will consume the 
wood from 250 acres of land per year, hence to ensure a perpetual 
supply of timber by allowing its: regrowth where once cut, such a furnace 
would require from 800 to 1,000 acres of wooded land. The wood is 
valued at about 50 cents per cord in the tree. The charcoal made and 
delivered at the furnace was estimated in 1870-71 to cost on an average 
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8y5 cents per bushel. All this work of cutting the wood and burning 
the charcoal is performed by contracts, so much being made per load of 
200 bushels of charcoal delivered at the furnace by the furnace teams. 
The special mode of charcoal making is more fully described sub- 
sequently; it will suffice to say here, that it is all made in pits or 
piles, which are built convenient to the wood to be used, and within 
easy access to water, which is essential. These piles contain about 40 to 
80 cords of wood, and the operation lasts about 21 days, yielding about 
38 to 40 bushels of charcoal per card. From the hilly character of the 
country, and the general roughness of the roads, this method seems the 
one best adapted, as a team which could not draw a couple of cords of ' 
wood can easily haul 5 cords when converted into charcoal. The wood 
is usually felled in the winter, and the clearing takes place ir summer 
and fall. The charcoal is drawn to the furnaces, where it is stored in 
sheds, by large wagons holding about 200 bushels, and requiring often 
4 or 5 yoke of oxen. The loss from abrasion is consequently quite con- 
siderable, but the waste is utilized in burning the ores. 


The consumption of charcoal per ton of iron is given elsewhere for 
the furnaces as accurately as it could be ascertained, but the average 
consumntion may be: stated as 155 bushels, or allowing 20 Ibs. per 
bushel, 31 cwt. per ton (2,268 lbs.) of iron with hot-blast, and 215 
bushels, or 43 cwt. per ton (2,268 lbs.) of iron with cold-blast. 


The coals used in this region are discussed in the report on coals, 
and will not be treated expressly here. The use of charcoal is so character- 
istic of this region that the above review of its manufacture is important - 
in order to understand the economic relations of the charcoal iron in- 
dustry. A few additional data relative to the growth of timber and 
yield of charcoal, collected since the above was written, by Mr. Newton, 
may be added here. The growing scarcity of wood has led to the 
recutting of considerable of the land on which second and third growth 
timber is found. | 


The timber land, as originally found, yielded about 40 cords to the 
acre, along and near the Ohio river; back in the country probably a 
little less. On recutting this same land, after an interval of 25 years, 
the yield was in the neighborhood of 20 cords to the acre, and according 
to the estimates given by the furnaces recutting timber, the annual 
increase over this figure for the next 20 years was about at the rate of a 
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cord an acre, so that at 45 years the original 40 cords to the acre would 
be reached; this rate, however, will hardly hold to that extent. 

The third crop is more rapid than the second, owing probably to 
the fact that the second crop comes largely from the seed, while the 
third comes from the stump. The above statements were kindly 
furnished by Mr. John Campbell and Mr. Johnson, of Ironton, whose 
long experience in charcoal iron smelting makes their statements of 
especial value. | 

The charcoal is delivered at the furnace by the burners, who are 
paid by the load. The charcoal bushel of the Hanging rock region is 
of 2,688 cubic inches, and 200 bushels nominally make a load. These 
burners cut the timber either on their own or on the company’s land 
during the fall and winter, from about October to April, and they 
burn during the summer. The universal mode of burning is in piles 
or “meilers.” The charcoal burner employs the laborers and conducts 
the whole operation, having no connection with the company. The 
pile is built on a level piece of ground, the sticks cut about 4 feet 
long, being placed on end, and fitted aa closely as possible, all inter- 
stices being filled with small wood; the pile is made usually in two 
layers, and when complete is covered with damp leaves and earth. The 
burning occupies 10 to 12 days, the building about a week, and the 
drawing, which is done a little at a time to avoid fire, about 5 or 6 days 
more. | 
The charcoal delivered at the furnace is measured by the load. 
The wagons being guaged are filled level, a load being about 200 
bushels. . 

The charcoal of most of the furnaces is measured, not weighed, into 
the furnaces, it being claimed by the men that this method serves better, 
as the variation in dampness of the charcoal] does not affect the quantity 
used in the furnace, as would be the case were the charcoal weighed. 
This practice makes it difficult to ascertain fairly the working of the 
furnaces, owing to the want of certainty as to how much a bushel of 
charcoal weighs. At Pine Grove furnace, near Ironton, the coal 
charged is, however, weighed, and taking the sum of the charges for 
the year, and the coal received in loads, the average weight then was 23 
Ibs. to the bushel of 2,688 cubic inches. This weight includes the 
“brands” or partly charred wood, butt-ends of sticks near the bottom of 
the charcoal pile ; these brands are received with the charcoal, provided 
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they do not go above a certain proportion. At the furnace quoted, this 
limit is 5 “ baskets” of brands to the load. These “ baskets” hold from 
1 to 2 bushels; of course, these brands are specifically much heavier 
than the charcoal, and increase thus the average weight of the bushel. 

As this matter of relation between weight and measure is of im- 
portance, the following figures are given, taken from the journal of the 
Charcoal Iron Workers’ Association. The bushel is 2,688 cubic inches. 


Furnace. Wood. Weight bushel charcoal. 
Alabama. Oak and pine. 19.22 lbs. 
Port Leyden. N. Y. Birch, beech and maple. 23.82 “ 
Midland, Mo. “Hard wood.” 25.00 “ 
Duluth, Minn. “Soft wood.” 17.00 “ 


These figures show how extremely uncertain the estimate by bushels 
is as to the real quantity of fuel used per ton ofiron. This subject will 
be treated further when discussing smelting. As to quality of charcoal, 
the smelters of the Hanging rock region claim that the second growth 
“sapling” charcoal is the best, carrying more ore to the bushel in the 
furnace. Whether this is, asia very probable, due to the increased. weight 
of the bushel, in this smaller and more compact product, the figures are 
wanting to decide. 

The Hanging Rock district is one of the oldest in the county, and 
the character of the works is generally the same—small furnaces, stone 
stacks, and rather light and crude machinery. These subjects will be 
discussed more fully further on in this report. 

For convenience of reference the following analysis of the ores of 
the district, some made in the Laboratory of the State University at 
Columbus, and others furnished by the kindness of some of the furnace 
companies in Lawrence county, are here given: | 





Iron .......0.-.ceesscsccccccccccccensonces senses caseceess 89.2 270 | 42.93 49.76 |......c000 


soseoseceees 0.86 | 0.18 29 172 
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Block ore, Vinton county.—Chemist, Lord. 

Biue ore, Athens county.—Chemist, Lord. 

Ore, Pine Grove Furnace.—Ohemist, H. Weber. 

Ore, Pine Grove Furnace; Newcastle Red Block.—Chemist, H. Weber. 
Blue Block ore.—Chemist, H. Weber. 


ıp a PP = 


Besides the works in the districts above described and discussed in 
detail, there are a few unimportant ones scattered over the State, which 
belong to no district especially. These are the Manhattan Furnace at 
Ironville, Toledo, Lucas county, and the Maumee and Paulding Fur- 
naces in Paulding county. They use Lake Superior ores and charcoal. 
The estimated capacity is about 15,000 tons annually. They represent 
the southern limit of the charcoal iron industry of Michigan, where 
Lake ores are reduced by charcoal. 

This completes a review of the geographical distribution of the 
iron works of Ohio, together with a discussion of the characteristics as 
to ores and fuel of each district. To avoid repetition the separate works 
and modes of smelting were not treated of, it being thought more desir- 
able to make of the metallurgy of iron in the State a separate section, 
complete in itself. With this object in view, as many facts relative to the 
forms of furnaces, treatment of ore, equipment in engines, stoves, etc , 
with figures relative to the proportions of ores, fluxes, etc., and the 
burden of ore to fuel, with analyses of products, as the limited time and 
means at the disposal of the Survey would permit, have been collected. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of many of the furnace companies, 
access was given to their furnace-books and drawings of furnace lines 
furnished, which have been of great assistance in preparing this part of 
the work. 

The treatment of fuel, converting it into coke, forms the subject 
of a separate chapter. 


THE METALLURGY OF IRON IN OHIO. 


The preparation of the ore in this State consists in most cases of 
merely a preliminary roasting more or less complete. The preparation 
of the ore by washing, used in other parts of the world, has not been 
introduced here. The desirability of special attention to this branch 
of preparation has been apparent in many parts of the country, where 
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ores somewhat similar to the Ohio limonites and carbonates are found. 
With many of the Coal Measure ores used in Ohio, considerable 
low grade material and clay are mixed. The introduction of such 
material into the furnace tends to bring down the value of the whole 
charge and to increase the cost of smelting per ton of iron, to diminish 
the effective capacity of the furnace and to render the quality of the 
iron less uniform. ‘‘ Washing,” where practiced, consists in a treat- 
ment of the ore by a stream of water, either over revolving screens or 
in sluices, by which the clay and other lighter and injurious material is 
removed. The charcoal furnaces of Northern Alabama have adopted 
in some cases this method of treatment, and it possibly could be used 
in the case of some of the Ohio ores with benefit, though their low per- 
centage of iron would forbid any expensive treatment. The roasting 
of the iron ore previous to smelting is practiced throughout the State 
of Ohio. The method in almost universal use is of roasting in open 
piles, of which the dimensions vary greatly from district to district with 
the character of the ore. The limestone ores and brown hematites of 
the southern districts are roasted, either with charcoal breeze or with 
raw coal slack. The ore is usually roasted at the furnace, but not in all 
cases; sometimes, as at several points on the Iron Railroad near Iron- 
ton, the ore is brought over to the most convenient distributing point, 
and there made into piles and roasted. A similar arrangement is em- 
ployed by the mining company known as J. R. Buchtel & Co., in Vin- 
ton county. This company owns lands along the lines of the Ohio and 
West Virginia Railroad, in Vinton and Hocking counties, located 20 
or 30 miles along the railroad. The company is composed of a number 
of the furnace owners of the Hocking Valley, united under the above 
name. The ore is mined at various points, roasted, and sent to the 
furnace from three or four stations along the line of the road. The 
piles of ore at the Lawrence county charcoal furnaces are built on a 
leveled space, generally on the bank above the furnace, on an under- 
stratum of wood; above this the ore is piled, with alternate layers of 
finely broken charcoal, resulting from the screening of the charcoal 
used in the furnace. The pile is built to a height varying from five or 
six to ten or fifteen feet, and covering a space of ground about ten feet 
in width by sixty or more in length. Frequently several such piles are 
built side by side, and in this way cover a square of ground possibly 
thirty or forty by fifty or sixty feet. The pile is fired at the bottom. 
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The fire gradually extends through the mass and expels a portion of 
the volatile material (carbonic acid and water). The method of build- 
ing the piles with coal slack is exaotly the same. These piles will con- 
tain from a few hundred to a thousand tons of ore. The length of time 
required to complete the burning will vary from thirty days to six 
weeks, or in the case of some blackbands, some months, according to 
the size of the pile and the kind of fuel, taking more time with coal 
than with charcoal. 

The evils of this method of roasting are numerous. In the first 
place, the roasting is imperfect, pieces frequently being found among the 
ore almost entirely unburned. 

A prominent charcoal smelter says in regard to the completeness 
of roasting : 

“For the last ten years in this district there is hardly a furnace that has not 
made the seriovs mistake of burning its ore too lightly. We have done little more 
than smoke it, then have fed it into our short furnaces, and attempted to make the 
best iron. Our ores, and more particularly our gray ores, are especially hard to burn. 
These are found in detached masses in the potters’ clay and fire-clay which overlie 
the regular vein of the ore, large balls from the size of the fist upwards, and it has 
been the universal custom to get them into the wagons somehow, and haul them to 


the kilns, pile them up, putting a little charcoal breeze under them, and smoke 
them.” 


Another drawback to this method of pile-roasting is the large 
amount of ore kept on hand, representing money lying idle. In the 
burning of these piles, besides the evil of incomplete roasting, there is 
ever liable to occur, either from the addition of too much fuel or the 
action of winds, local overheating, resulting in the formation of large 
masses of fused or agglomerated material, known by smelters as loups, of 
leas value in the furnace than well roasted ore, tending to cause sticking 
or hanging of the furnace and irregular working. The composition of 
these loups is a silicate of iron, and is similar to that of mill cinder. 
Loups are not only produced by high heating, but by the presence of 
the lower oxides of iron. The higher oxides represented by the hema- 
tites and red ores do not form these fusible masses so readily, and hence 
can be roasted in piles with less danger ; whereas, the carbonates repre- 
sented oy the blackbands and blue limestone ures, containing oxide of 
iron as protoxide, form loups very easily, silica making a very fusible 
compound with protoxide of iron, but not with the sesquioxide. 

The cost of this method of roasting is very small, owing to the 
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excessive cheapness and small quantity of the fuel used, the amount of 
which is about one-tenth that of the ore, though it is not accurately 
measured. One object of roasting is the expulsion of sulphur, which is 
quite incompletely attained in piles. And where the ores contain con- 
siderable, as is the case with some of the gray ores, the imperfect 
expulsion of the sulphur may lead to serious.trouble in the working. 
This description of the method of roasting in piles applies to all the 
furnaces using native ores in the State, the fuel being, as stated, char- 
coal breeze at the charcoal furnaces, and coal slack at the coal furnaces. 
The use of kilns for roasting ore, which has been found so advantageous 
in many parts of the world, has been almost untried in Ohio. At the 
Monitor furnace, however, four miles from Ironton, an iron kiln has 
been built out of the upper part of the mantle of an old furnace ; this 
primitive kiln, consisting of an iron shell about 8 feet in diameter, lined 
with fire-brick, and supported at the bottom on stone blocks, and having 
a total height of only 17 feet, is charged with ore mixed with charcoal 
breeze, and the burned ore drawn out at the bottom. This burns the 
ore in from twenty-six to thirty hours, the ore is uniformly burned, and 
does not loup or melt together. This one kiln furnishes nearly 
enough ore to supply the furnace. The charges in this kiln are not 
weighed, and consequently precise figures as to the amount of coal used 
could not be obtained, but the filler states that about an inch of breeze 
was used to a foot of ore. Experience with good English kilns has 
shown that in proper kiln-roasting one-fifteenth to one-twentieth the 
weight of the ore is all the fuel that is required. 

The new furnace now being built at Hanging Rock, by Means, 
Kyle & Co., is to be equipped with kilns built after a slightly modified 
plan, of the “Gjer” kiln. This kiln, having a diameter of 17% feet 
at top, 19} feet at middle, and 133 feet at bottom, is provided with a 
series of flues by which air is brought to a cone of cast iron in the center 
of the kiln. The advantage of this arrangement is that the ore is 
prevented from overheating, and is fully supplied with air, by which 
all the lower oxides of iron are converted to sesquioxides. Figure I 
gives a sketch of ths kiln. These are the only cases of kiln-roasting 
in the State. The blackbund ores of Tuscarawas and Stark counties 
are roasted in piles with coal slack, or in the case of the Mineral Ridge 
blackbands, where the proportion of carbonaceous matter is large, are 
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burned without the addition of fuel, being simply made into piles of 
irregular shape and allowed to burn. 

The loss of weight in burning varies of course with the character 
of the ore. It is as high as 40 to 50 per cent. in the blackbands spoken 
of, and as low as 20 to 30 in the limestone ores. After the ore is roasted, 
and when taken to the furnace it is usually screened to remove the final 
portions of the accompanying gangue clay and dirt. This partial 
cleaning of the ore constitutes all the further preparation it receives, 
going then directly to the furnace. The difference between roasted and 
unroasted ore will be shown by the following analyses: 





l 2. 8 

Protoxide Of ifOM.........ceccccccccccccceccesccccscncevecsvscssceses| senses snnnanene 81.16 38.8 
Sesquioxide of irom.............csccscccsecccsseccsescecessscssseees 63.78 7.40 Seren cone 
Bilica .......cscessscesccesceees Lunsen snnsnonnssnnnssssansnnannannnsnssnns 22.15 22.20 15.80 
Lime ........r0r0 0000000. .uossossennanssssantnsnsnsnnuensnnsnssnnnnnnnenes 1.12 3.18 2.97 
Magnesia .......cccsesseee cesses conececensecnescseesseescesces ernennen 0.42 1.96 1.26 
Alumina ...... ......00. screen Lesussssssssucnsnen Lnssannssnsnsnnrsnneen 7.43 6.06 10.64 
Oxide of Manganese ............ssccecccscsssscscose snennessnenenn undet. 0.93 ; 
Carbonic acid and organic matter............0..scsssscssscse [sooesseeeeee res 22.80 28.75 
Water 0... .ccsecccccccccscessccscccsccscsesscscescnscesescessessenseeees 0 95 3.17 2.78 
Phosphorus .......ccccccecsscccssccecscscsssscecs scveessvccscssesecces 0.18 0.06 0.08 
Sulphul..........cccecsccccccssscscecceccsaccassscescsces sesessees tenses 0.38 0.12 0.15 
Metallic iron .........scccccsssscccccceescesccsssccscscsscsssossee nennen 44.65 29.40 80.20 


1. Average sample roasted limestone ore, Bessie Furnace, Straitaville, Ohio. 
2. Gray limestone ore, raw, from Crafton, Hocking Valley, same ore as above, 
3. Gray limestone ore, Bessie Furnace, same as No. 1. 


The increase in the sulphur in the roasted ore is probably due to 
the coal slack used in the pile. 

In other parts of the country the roasting of ores has received more 
special attention. Kilns of numerous devices have been built for 
the more perfect roasting of iron ores, and described in the various 
journals with the object not only of less expense, but more complete cal- 
cination. Of these kilns the Westmann kiln and Taylor kiln may be 
mentioned as examples. They have been tried in New Jersey, and at 
the Shelby Iron Works of Alabama. Both are particularly adapted to 
the elimination of sulphur from the ore, this object being accomplished 
by the heating of the ore out of contact with the fuel, and in such a 
way as to secure an abundant supply of air. 
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The character of the furnaces of the State will be perhaps best 
“@lecunsed by taking up the different regions somewhat in detail, and 
. @esbribing the principal works of each district, beginning with the 
- Hanging Rock region as one of the oldest and most individual regions 
& the State ; the works of this district are of two classes—the charcoal 
firnaces and bituminous coal furnaces. The charcoal iron industry of 
tlie Hanging Rock region has been discussed already at some length. 
The charcoal furnaces of this district are mostly small, usually provided 
‘with stone stacks, and are large square piles of masonry built against the 
Me of a hill, and so located that the top of the furnace is on a level with 
the bank on which the ore is burned, the charcoal stored, and in some 
“ses the buildings of the company located ; below is the casting-house, 
‘frequently a simple wooden shed, sometimes a brick building roofed 
‘with iron ; this is connected with the engine-room in which the blowing 
engines are situated. The boilers of almost all these charcoal furnaces 
are located above the furnaces, and are heated by the combustion of the 
gases from the top of the furnaces. The charging is accomplished by 
means of ore buggies, the ore being weighed usually on a simple beam 
scale, and the charcoal almost invariably measured. These furnaces, 
situated generally at some distance from towns of any size, and sur- 
rounded by timber lands, comprising in some instances from ten to 
twelve thousand acres, form an institution of rather peculiar interest. 

The company invariably keep a store at the furnace, which forms 
the base of supplies for all the employes of the corporation. These live 
at or near the furnaces in small places rented from the companv, who 
do, or did formerly, in some cases, pay off their hands in part in orders 
on the store; of course euch a system as this led to some abuses, which 
gave rise to trouble at one time and another; the profits made by the 
store, it was claimed, were excessive, and that laborers at the end of 
the year found that their wages were about all required to cover their 
store account. That this was the case in some instances there can be 
little doubt, one storekeeper stating that (at least during the census 
year) the store profit averaged sixty per cent. ad valorem. This was 
probably exceptional. 

Figure II, representing the general arrangement of one of the 
charcoal furnaces of this region, is taken from a plan furnished by Mr. 
Campbell, of Ironton, and printed in the Journal of the United States 
Association of Charcoal Iron Workers. The works at Ironton com- 
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prise at present one charcoal furnace and five coal and coke furnaces. 
The largest of the stone coal furnaces are the Blanche and Grace 
furnaces, about a mile north of the railroad depot, which were originally 
built on the Ferrie self-coking plan, but have been altered, owing to the 
slow working of the system, and are now run regularly as ordinary 
coke furnaces. One of them, Grace furnace, has however never been 
lined or put in blast. The big furnace is 86 feet high. At present 
it is making about 50 tonsa day. The furnace is somewhat burned 
out, and running on part time. 

The equipment of the works is on a very elaborate plan. The 
buildings of brick, roofed with iron, conıprise a large and finely equipped 
stock-house, casting and boiler-houses. The steam-hoist, which suy-plies 
both furnaces, is built with az iron frame-work and open sides. The 
furnace has vertical engines and cylindrical boilers. The olast is heated 
by Whitwell fire-brick stoves. The works have never run to their full 
capacity, owing to difficulties in the management, and in the supply of 
stock, but are considered as having a capacity of 66 tons a day for each 
stack. A feature of some interest in the works is the method by which 
the slags are removed from the furnaces, it being one of the few fur- 
naces providing for this being economically done. The slag is run into 
cast-iron buggies through a slag discharge or channel of cast-iron, and 
when the buggy is filled it is drawn off on a track to the river bank, 
where the slag is dumped. The hot slag-bed, so common at many fur- 
naces, is thus avoided. Beyond the Etna furnace is the Sarah furnace 
of H. Campbell & Co., a comparatively new furnace, well equipped, 
and making over thirty tons of iron per day. The furnace is provided 
with one upright blowing engine, with Whitwell stoves, and is one of 
the best equipped furnaces in the district. 

The Belfont furnace is situated near the city. Its companion, the 
Grant, has been quite recently torn down, to make room for the Kelly 
Nail Co. now being built. The Belfont furnace makes a specialty of 
mill iron, which is cast into chill-beds or molds of cast-iron instead of 
sand ; this chilling diminishes the amount of sand held by the iron, and 
causes a less destruction of fix in the subsequent operation of puddling 
for the manufacture of wrought-iron. . 

Maggie furnace, of the New York & Ohio Iron and Steel Co., is 58 
feet in height by 16 in the bosh; it is equipped with Player pipe stoves 
and two blowing engines, 66 by 54 inches; this furnace is worked in 
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connection with the rolling-mill of the company. The other works 
along the Ohio river in this district are the Monitor furhace, a small 
charcoal furnace, which is peculiar in being built with an iron mantle 
instead of the customary stone stack seen elsewhere in this district ; 
it has been before mentioned as employing a kiln for roasting ore; and 
the Hanging Rock furnaces of Means, Kyle & Co. This company is 
building at present, in addition to the furnaces they already have, a 
large stack of 16 ft. bosh by 72 ft. height, of which the lines are given 
in plate No. II. | 

The furnace is to be equipped with the Gjer kilns spoken of before. 
The charcoal furnaces of the district lying back from the river, and 
situated through Lawrence, Scioto and Jackson counties, will be found 
given in name and capacity in the table of the furnaces of the State on 
pages 456-458. In regard to the outlines of the furnaces of the dis- 
trict, plate I, annexed gives as nearly as could be obtained the interior 
forms of a number of the best known of these charcoal furnaces. 

The following tables give the dimensions of the same furnaces 
from which the sketches were made, also the capacities, as closely as 
could be calculated, of each furnace, it not having been possible to get 
in all cases exact measurements, but sufficiently close approximations 
were obtained to give nearly the volumes: 


CHARCOAL FuRNACKES.—CAPACITIES IN UUBIC FEET. 
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Jefferson ceeeeeaeneneennennnnn 1,173.66 | 166.26 | 24.09 | 1,864.01 | 11.2 122 
Hamden...... ...... u... 844.80 160.0 47.86 | 1,052.70 6.8 64 
ODOC .....ccccccscsseves coerce 1,269.10 314.4 5120 | 1,684.70 | 19.3 84 
Beecla.............0.0000000 cease 237.0 42.36 1,137.70 15.0 76 
Howard .....0....sccecsseereres 969.00 315.8 | 77.83 1,362.13 15.0 91 
Union .........0ccceee cove ceeees 563.68 175.06 | 83.56 7172.82 | 11.5 67 
Keystone .........e een I 996.60 302.7 51.02 1,149.80 | 14.0 82 
Ohlo....erssesonsessenennnannnnn) 850.78 1 206.2 | 31.48 | 1,088.46 | 16.0 72 
i | 247.4 29.48 | 1,330.80 | 15.5 85 
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The arrangement of these furnaces is on the plan of the one previ- 
ously figured. The lines, it will be noticed, show a remarkably flat 
bosh. This is more noticeable in older furnaces; in relining them, it 
has been usually the plan to make a sharper angle, and some of the 
most experienced men of the district state that the advantage of such 
a change is decided. In the table of capacities is given also the pro- 
duction of the furnaces, by which it will be seen that the average capa- 
city of the charcoal furnaces using hot-blast is about seventy-five cubic 
feet per ton of iron made in 24 hours, The two cold-blast furnaces, 
Hecla and Jefferson, show such difference that no average can be drawn, 
but when with these figures for capacity the fuel consumption be taken, 
the relation between a proper volume and the yield is seen. Jefferson 
furnace makes a ton of iron with 171 bushels of charcoal, while Heola 
requires 221 bushels to do the same work. 

The capacity of some foreign and other furnaces is here given for 
sake of comparison. 

These figures are from recent publications, and represent present 
facta. It is to be regretted that so few figures relative to American 
furnace practice are published in sufficiently detailed statements to be 
reliable for exact calculation. The idea that such matters are secrets, 
which should be kept from the public, is, however, getting to be a thing 
of the past. These charcoal furnaces are generally provided with from 
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one to three tuyers; in most of the smaller furnaces using cold-blast, a 
single tuyer is-all that is used ; this is the case in Hamden, Hecla and 
Jefferson furnaces. 
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Where the blast is heated, as is the case in many of the charcoal fur- 
naces, the heating apparatus consists of a pipe-stove, having either 
horizontal or vertical pipes, as shown respectively in either the Wasser- 
halfingen or Player patterns ; these stoves are placed on the bank of the 
furnace, and generally heated by the gases which have previously passed 
under the boilers, an arrangement shown in Figure II. 


The blast temperature in charcoal furnaces is usually not high. 
The furnaces are distinguished by cold-blast, warm-blast and hot-blast ; 
the warm-blast being an indefinite quantity, extending to a temperature 
that will melt zinc or higher; the exact temperature of blast used, 
though registered by so-called pyrometers, is rather a matter of con- 
jecture than knowledge; the faulty construction of the instrument pre- 
venting any very great reliance being placed on their indications. The 
furnace men usually report the temperature of the blast from seven to 
eight hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

As to the details of construction of these furnaces, the stone stack 
has already been alluded to ; these stacks are built of the carboniferous 
sandstone, and are most of them quite old, as will be seen by the dates 
attached to the table of the works on pp. 456-58. The expense of such 
stacks, compared with the more modern and lighter iron mantle, would 
preclude their being built at the present time. The only charcoal fur- 
nace built with an iron mantle in the Hanging Rock region is the 
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“Monitor” furnace, four miles from Ironton, the mantel being supported 
by iron pillars, so arranged as to allow freer access to the tuyers. 


The hearths are mostly built of sandstone, and the upper lining 
of the furnace, of fire-brick. The sandstone for the hearths is found in 
abundance in various places in the carboniferous beds. The stones 
under Coal No. 4, under the gray limestone, between the block ore and 
ferriferous limestone, and from other localities, are reported as used at 
different furnaces. These stones being easily worked, and very refrac- 
tory, wear well. The fire-bricks for lining are obtained from various 
manufactories in the district, or from several of the well-known firms 
of Pennsylvania and the east. The tuyers in the cold-blast furnaces 
are generally simple iron nozzles not protected by water; wherever the 
blast is heated at all, the ordinary coil-pipe or plain iron water-tuyer 
is used ; the diameter of the tuyers in the cold-blast furnaces is generally 
from 3% to 4 inches. The blast pressure is low, usually from 3 to 3} 
pounds or a little higher in the hot-blast furnaces. 


Many of the furnaces are provided with blowing-engines in which 
the steam-cylinder is connected with the blowing-cylinder by means of 
gearing or large cog-wheels, so arranged that the steam-cylinder makes 
from 14 to 2 strokes for each stroke of the air-cylinder ; actual numbers 
are 17 of the steam-cylinder, 84 of the air-cylinder ; 18 steam-cylinder, 
12 air-cylinder (strokes per minute). The steam-cylinders are 18 to 20 
inches in diameter, the blast-cylinder is 44 in. by 5 ft., 48 in. by 6 ft., 
36 in. by 4 ft. These figures, taken from furnaces in blast, serve to 
indicate the average. The tuyer is generally set in the hearth at from 
one-half to two-thirds its height; the deep hearth being rather charac- 
teristic. | 


The furnaces being bank furnaces, no hoist is usually required. In 
some cases, as at the “Grant” furnace at Ironton, a water-hoist is used, 
consisting of a wooden tower in which the elevator runs suspended by- 
wire cables; the arrangement for raising and lowering consisting of a 
tank placed in the bottom of each of the two cages, and so arranged 
that when the cage is up, this can be filled with water lifted by a pump 
through a connecting pipe. The increase of weight thus given brings 
down the empty cage, and lifts the full one; on reaching the bottom 
the tank empties automatically through an opening in the bottom, which 
is closed by a valve connected with a stem, which opens it when the 
cage is down. These old water-hoists are curiosities in the way of fur- 
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nace equipment, and give rise to some trouble in cold weather from the 
tendency to freeze, and in this way clog and interfere with the running 
of the hoist. Simple water-hoists are found at some other furnaces in 
the State, and will be alluded to further on. 

The hearths of the furnaces are built, some of them, with a wide 
fore-hearth, which is closed by a dam and plate exactly as will be found 
described in “ Truran,” on the Iron Manufacture of Great Britain, or 
in all the older standard ‘“ Treatises” on “ Metallurgy.” In the more 
recently lined furnaces the dam has been placed nearer the tymp or top 
ofthe arch, over the opening into the bottom of the furnace, and the 
wide fore-hearth has been gradually abandoned; the loss of time at 
each casting, due to the necessity of replacing the tymp-stone and clean- 
ing the hearth is considerable, this operation taking from 1 to 2 hours. 

A curious fact in regard to the working of these furnaces of the 
Hanging Rock region is, that almost without exception work is sus- 
pended during Sunday, the furnaces being stopped at 12 o’clock Satur- 
day night, the blast being turned on again at 12 o’clock Sunday night. 
It is claimed by the furnace men in the district that not only is this no 
disadvantage, but in the long run advantageous, as ‘it secures them a 
better class of labor and more command over their men. Each of these 
charcoal furnaces is of necessity provided with large sheds, placed near 
the furnace and of a capacity of in some cases 400,000 to 500,000 
bushels of charcoal. The danger of storing charcoal in large amount is 
the risk of fire, a rather serious one, as these charcoal houses have fre- 
quently been destroyed in this way, entailing of course great loss. As 
to the effect of storage on the charcoal, it is stated that it works rather 
better when taken from the storehouse than when worked direct from 
the wagon load, the reason assigned being that the charges are more 
uniform, owing to the mixture of the material, which being loaded into 
the stockhouse is drawn from what represents the average quality, 
whereas different wagon loads differ enough among themselves to affect 
the relation between the fuel and ore, and consequently change, though 
perhaps only slightly, the working of the furnace. The greater or less 
dampness of the charcoal produces some effect, but owing to the univer- 
sal custom of measuring rather than of weighing the charges, does not 
change the ratio of tuel to ore. But even here it is stated that when 
wagons come in damp from rain, it is necessary to “lighten the ore 
burden ;” that is, diminish the amount of ore to a bushel of charcoal. 
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The number of men employed around these charcoal furnaces is from 
14 to 20. 

The method of removing slags from the furnace is usually to allow 
the slag to run over the top of the dam continuously after it has reached 
that level. From its acid and viscid character it runs out in thick, 
pasty masses or streams for a short distance from the furnace ; it is then 
caught by an iron grapnel, drawn away from the furnace, then broken 
up and carted off. 

The grapnel is attached to a chain, which is wound around a drum 
worked by a man-power arrangement, consisting of a large wheel 8 or 10 ft. 
in diameter, provided with spokes or pegs, which a man treads like a con- 
tinuous ladder—a prime mover more characteristic of the 15th than 
the 19th century. 

The charcoal furnaces are mostly built with an open top, or, rather, 
with a simple conduit, by which the gases are conducted to the boilers, 
and the ore is charged through an opening in the side of this channel; 
the number of charges is regulated by the speed with which the stock 
descends, its level being ascertained by inserting an iron rod and thus 
measuring the depth. The fluxes used are charged with the ore, the 
charcoal charge, separately. . 

The throat of the furnace is usually bright or burning, which, with 
its extremely contracted character, may possibly partly account for the 
large amount of charcoal used in these furnaces. 

The iron produced at most of these charcoal furnaces is of a high 
grade, the cold-blast furnaces producing car-wheel iron of a wide repu- 
tation. The following analyses will indicate the character of some of 
the principal irons: 














| 1 2 | 8 4 5 6 
| 
| | | 
Graphite ....c..c.ccssccccsenvee sosceecs 3.358 375 
Coniferous Carbon.........0. 2er r2 00: | .620 12 } 8.645 | undet. | undet. | 3.245 
BiliCh znnenenneeneenn smentnnenne nennen 433 | 8.92 | 1.045 | .766 | 2.795 | 2.830 
i 
Sulphur .......0..ccccssecsee secsescccees | .024 .04 , undet. | .027 .068 087 
Phosphorus, ............ceccsseeresesoeee | ‚340 521 422 | 261 302 .619 


| 
| 
Manganese.......... -secseceee eseeeoes | ‚581 | under. | .616 | undet. | undet. .720 
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Hecla iron No. 3—Chemists, Chauvenet & Blair. 
Washington Furnace—Chemist, Loomis. 

Hecla No. 8—Chemist, Prof. Dudley. 

Vesuvius No. 1—Chemist, Gill. 

Pine Grove Furnace—Chemist, W. D. Wood. 

No. 1 iron, Hamden Furnace (analyzed for the Survey). 


Om 9 PD 


Some of the analyses were furnished by furnace companies, and are 
by well known chemists, whose names are appended to the analyses and 
are a guarantee of their accuracy. 

One of the most valuable qualities of this car-wheel iron is its 
property of chilling, or becoming white and hard when suddenly 
cooled, as when cast against a cold metal surface. Where such iron is 
made, it is generally cast in a chill bed or series of gutter-shaped 
moulds of cast-iron ; this develops the white, hard layer in the pigs. 
The iron is then graded by number according to depth of chill and 
character of grain, as shown on the fresh fracture. This chill may 
run from being barely perceptible in No. 1 to two-thirds the depth 
of the casting in Nos. 4 or 5. 

Iron is graded thus at each furnace as it is made; there is, however, 
little correspondence between the analyses of the metal and the differ- 
ence of grade, as the following analyses will show. They represent irons 
of different number made at the same furnace, and with the same mix- 
ture of ores, etc. ; only the amounts of silica and carbon are given, the 
amount of phosphorus not being subject to variation, unless the ore 
changes, as all present finds its way into the iron. 





Lorp, Chemist. 


1. Gray No. 1 iron from Hamden furnace. 
2. No.2 iron from Hamden farnace. 
3. Silver Gray iron from Hamden furnace. 

All are made from gray limestone ore with charcoal. No. 3 shows 
the cause of its silvery character in the high silica percentage. The slags 
produced in these furnaces are acid silicates; they are illustrated by the 
following analyses, made in the laboratory of the Survey : 
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1 2. 8 
Silica ........ccccoscsscccccsceccsccesccccccesccccnsansenceeces sesces senses 52.92 53.71 49.87 
Alumina and oxide Of irom ..............ccccccseeccscssscesceees 22.24 22.94 22.49 
Lime ...0c.0. cccsccsccscesscecesscsan senses cesses seccessessescsseecescens 21.51 20.67 26.14 
Magnesia ...........ccccceccovcessccceeseeccscescesscecesccencsesseeaees 1.93 2.09 1.95 
Oxide of manganese ......cccscssscsccescecescnssseccsceteccesceses 1.66 undet. | not det. 
Sulphur.........cccseccccceesssssscccecceanecscesees senses soctereenecsens 0.16 0.19 0.29 
Phosphorus .....0.0..cecee reves scene a ceccececesceens tenses seccetecess none. none. none. 


These slags are from Hamden furnace, and accompanied the No. 1, 
No. 2 and silver gray iron, respectively. 

The silvery irons made in this district owe their peculiar char- 
acter to high percentages of silicon, which gives the light color and 
greasy lustre, sometimes so strongly marked; occasionally such pig- 
irons reach unusual percentages in silicon, one from Star furnace at 
Jackson, showing 6.62 per cent. of that element. The silica or silvery 
pig commands a ready sale for foundry purposes, serving as a softener 
in mixtures; for making wrought-iron it is, however, nearly useless, ag 
it causes great destruction of fix or ore lining in the puddling fur- 
nace. 

A peculiar kind of white iron in large crystals has been made from 
time to time at various points in the Hocking Valley and Hanging 
Rock districts. It was sent to the University laboratory as possibly 
spiegel iron. Analysis showed that it owed its peculiar properties to 
excessive amounts of phosphorus. 

Of this character was the iron made at Mt. Vernon furnace from 


‘ what was locally known as the “ Hallelujah ore.” The iron was in 


=, 


large crystals of a tin-white color; it was hard, but n t so hard as or- 
dinary white iron; it was extremely brittle, being easily pounded to 
powder, and could be broken from the pig in flakes with a hand-ham- 
mer. This iron showed 4.30 per cent. phosphorus; it was low in silica 
and carbon, being almost a phosphide of iron! 

The ore (Hallelujah ore), from which it was made, showed on cna- 
lysis 2.14 per cent. of phosphorus. 

As stated before in this report, a quite similar iron was made frum 
the ore deposit near Moxahala furnace. 
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These very highly phosphorated irons are interesting rather from a 
metallurgical than a commercial point of view ; still they find a market, 
being used to some extent as softeners in foundry mixtures. The 
introduction of the basic steel process would open a wide field of use- 
fulness for these irons. It is possible that trial has been made of them 
for this purpose, as Mt. Vernon furnace has lately found a special mar- 
ket for quite a quantity of this metal. 


Taking the average of the above analyses, the formula of the slag 
shows it to be a bisilicate or one containing half enough base (lime and 
alumina) to saturate the silicic acid. The character of the slag corre- 
sponds to this formula ; it is glassy and thick, and solidifies slowly. 


The iron is unusually high in silicon for a charcoal iron, probably 
because the slag is so high in alumina, compared to the lime and silica, 
as to give it a refractory character and necessitate too high a tempera- 
ture in the furnace. The effect of much silicon appears to be to injure 
or destroy the chilling property of the iron. 


The only methods of utilizing the gases of the charcoal furnaces 
are those described and figured in connection with Howard furnace, 
Figure II. This method is perhaps as well adapted as any to the 
small amount of gas produced in these furnaces, though the large 
amount of fuel used will result in the production of more gas than 
is usual in charcoal smelting. To make an estimate of the actual 
amount of gas produced, it is necessary to know the composition of the 
charge, the fuel and the iron produced. Calculations, based on the 
charges already given, and restated here for reference, may be made, 
and will give approximate results. Exact results as to amount of gas 
and blast could only be obtained on knowing the composition of the 
furnace gases. In default of this a fair average composition will be 
assumed, making due allowance for the large amounts of fuel used in 
these furnaces, the effect of which will be to largely increase the ratio 
between the carbonic acid and carbonic oxide in the gas. 

The charges referred to represent the working of one of the best 
charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock region. The analyses were 
taken from the furnace records in most cases, and represent well averaged 
samples : 


3 G.. 
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Ore (limestone). Average. Limestone. 

Sesquioxide of iron ............ 62.30 Carbonate of lime ........cce00. 95.65 
Alumina ......... eececeasscsceeecs 7.86 Carbonate of magnesia ...... - 9 
Silica ...... ......ccseece coves sccess 22.14 Alumina and iron............... 2.70 
Lime............ccccecees Loseesseeecs 3.09 Silica .......cccccceccevccscsecovess - 1.20 
Manganese ............cc.cessceeee 0.85 
Magmnesia............... seccssesess 0.92 

WEBER, Chemist. 

Blag. Iron—Average.. 

Silica ......... Letcevecemsccsee sense 54.68 Carbon........ceccccceccscscsececssee 8.50 
Alumina ......esscseesoeneeee nennen 20.63 Silicon ........ccccecccecscccsscecees 2.00 
Lime........c.scseccncscscscscse recess 23.71 Phosphorus ...........sceseeeees - 06 
Oxide of irom.............68.ceeee 0.82 Iron ....ccececoncecccccccsce eoccescs 94.00 ' 

WEBER, Chemist. 


Average charges extending over six weeks, taken from charging 
books: 


Pig-iron per day, 17.5 tons of 2,000 lbs. 

Limestone per ton iron, 0.365 tons, or 780 lbs. 

Charcoal per ton iron, 1.419 tons. 

(Charcoal weighed, and including 11 per cent. “ brands.’ ) 
Ore per ton iron, 2.175 tons. 


Of the analysis above given, the limestone and slag are from the 
furnace ; that of the pig-iron represents the average composition, as 
shown by analyses published in this report. 

The analysis of the ore is one made by the present Survey of the 
same ore in a neighboring locality, and represents fairly the average. 

The blowing engine had 2 cylinders of 48x50 inches, and these 
made an average of 11 strokes per minute. The blast pressure averaged 
about 3 lbs. The temperature of blast about 800°. 

The amount of carbon in the fuel may be assumed at about 90 per 
cent., the other 10 per cent. being moisture and ash. This estimate is 
based on the mode of making and storing charcoal for use, which 
easily allows the absorption of this amount of water. 

One ton of pig-iron contains 94 per cent of iron, or 1,880 lbs. 
This is derived from the 2.175 tons of ore used, and represents a yield 
of 43 per cent. on the ore. 

The quantity of slag produced in making a ton of iron may be 
ascertained as follows: 4,350 Ibs. of ore minus 2,688 lbs. of iron oxide 
(corresponding to the iron above), leaves 1,662 lbs. of slag-forming 
elements in the ore. The 730 lbs. of limestone contain 95.84 per cent. 
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carbonates of lime and magnesia, and 4.16 per cent. silicious matter and 
alumina, or in pounds furnished to the slag. There is as follows: 


Silicious matter of limestone..........cccscsecccsccssesccsescsces cesses seceevece 80.4 Ibe 
Lime and magnesia of limestone .............sscccsccses secsceceesceeee ceseeoes 889.1 “ 
Total from limestone ..... ......cccsssscsccecscssscscscesccecsccessecss 419.5 lbs. 
“ OTO......csccccceccscccescecccesesesescensescssses costesees covese 1662.0 “ 
“ fuel (1.5 per cent.) ............sccecsscsccescscnssescscees 42.6 “ 
Total slag forming materials................0.seccseees 2124.1 Ibe. 


Deducting the silica, etc., absorbed by the iron (24 per cent.), it 
appears that for each ton uf iron made the furnace makes about 1.05 
tons of slag. 

Owing to the hot throat of the furnace, and the short stack, it is 
‘probable that all the carbonic acid expelled from the limestone is con- 
verted into carbonic oxide. Assuming this to be the case, and also that 
about one-third the carbonic acid produced from the reduction of the 
iron ore by the gas is similarly reduced, the following account may 
be stated : 


“a 
Carbon in fuel per ton iron made (2.808 lbs. X .90 per cent.) = 2.554 lbs. 
Carbon required to reduce 304 fbs. carbonic acid in the lime- 


BONE .......ccesccscnscccscscsenees conse necssscsecssenses sesesceessserenees 83 lbs 
One-third carbon required to reduce the carbonic acid from 
the Ore reduction.............scccecsccscscecececccscescececstonees seve 201 “ 
Carbon lost in going through the furnace............. . 284 lbs. 
Carbon in iron (8.5 per cent.) .........c0ce0cesceessceeeseees 70 “ 
Carbon to be deducted from the fuel used........cceurceneen. 354 Ibs. 
Or carbon actually burnt at tuyeres ..............seccesccsceees 2200 “ 


To burn this amount of carbon to carbonic oxide, 2933 lbs. of 
oxygen, or 176,000 cubic feet of air nearly, would be required at normal 
barometer and temperature. 

This then is the amount of blast needed to make one ton of pig- 
iron. To compare this with the blast engine record, it appears that one 
ton of iron would be made in y7z day, or 82 minutes. 

The capacity of each blast cylinder is 52.4 cubic feet nearly, or of the 
two about 104.8 cubic feet; hence this amount of air is taken in to the 
blowing apparatus at each stroke. Assuming 11 double strokes per min- 
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ute, the blast taken in 82 minutes will be that given by 22 x 82 = 
1804 strokes; and allowing 104.8 cubic feet to the stroke, there results 
189,000 cubic feet of air per ton of iron made, calculated from the 
capacity of the engine. 

The exact number of strokes of the engine is, of course, nota 
matter easily ascertained, and hence the above is only an approxima- 
tion as far as the engine calculation is concerned, but it serves to show 
the manner of calculation; if the analysis of the gas is made, the cal- 
culation controlled by the actual amount of carbonic acid in the gas, 
becomes exact on all sides. Knowing the blast entering the furnace, 
the gases can be closely calculated in volume; 176,000 cubic feet of 
blast would furnish about 211,000 of gas. The weight of this gas can 
be also exactly found, and will be given further on. 

The working of these charcoal furnaces, in regard to economy of 
fuel and yield of ore, may be illustrated by the following table, the 
figures for which were taken from the books of the companies. It will 
be seen that the consumption of fuel for the ton of iron produced is 
from 220 to 123 bushels. These furnaces represent all varieties of out- 
line and temperature of blast. 


The following table was kindly furnished by a charcoal furnace 
company at Ironton, Ohio, and gives results extending over a number 
of years, and is here inserted as of interest: 








2 “a 
Sy 
s F g F 
Year. I © © gi 
| EF | Be | Be 
5 B ss | BB 
3 2 < —Q 
1866 anenen ceccccseses sesceeeesseceseeccesesecestesseeees 1 2,832 | 2.28 1.55§ 
1867 .o.ccescscccccsccsccess secesse scsecevsssecessee cesses 13.91 2,685 2.85 1.42 
LBBB ...ccccccsccccoccccccccccccssccccccccccsccccececceses iat 2,049 2.88 1.88 
1869 cccccccccccccsccccccvcvcsccccccscccccccscccescsecccess 12 4,011 2.38 1.42 
1870 .rcccocccscccccccccscvccccccscccccce ceccecsscescsccece 13 2,899 2.68 1.48 
WOT] anennneonsueenn ccccecsevssesseseecssecssecsceecenes 12.65 2,778 2.28 1.48 
STZ aeeessnnenennnennenonnnnnunsnnnnnnnnsnnsnnnnanen nennen 12} 3,219 2.24 1.58 
IB7B ...ccssccsccccesesseccsscsceescosseeetee seseseecosees 12 2,634 2.58 1.69 
VESTA ER 164 3,083 2.58 1.46 
STB ..cccccssceccoccsssccsesssscescoscecsscsssrsvecerseees 143 2,978 2.57 1.48 
1876 ..cccccccccccccccccccccsccecccesescccccccccccccececees 15.03 8,081 2.75 1.45 
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It will be seen that the consumption of charcoal in the Hanging 
Rock region is large. The reasons for this may be found in several 
causes—the imperfect roasting of the ore, the low grade of the ore, and 
the dimensions and lines of the furnaces. The furnaces of the Hanging 
Rock region are short, and probably promote the escape of gases over- 
charged with carbonic oxide. To investigate this matter the analyses 
and figures given before will be used as a basis for a calculation of the 
heat requirements and fuel consumption of the furnaces. Analysis of 
the gas would be necessary to settle the questions involved, but a partial 
examination may be made as follows: referring to the former calcula- 
tion, 1 ton of pig-irop containing 1,880 pounds metallic iron was made 
with about 2,250 pounds of carbon; of this 70 pounds went into the iron, 
leaving 2,180 pounds as fuel, from the combustion of which the heat of 
the furnace is maintained, with the addition of what heat the blast 
supplies. 

The heat requirement of the furnace does not admit of exact 
calculation, but it can be approximately determined per ton of iron as 
follows : 

(A.) Reduction of iron ore: This has been carefully investigated 
by Bell, Gruener and others, and the accepted result may be taken at 
about 1,800 units per unit of iron, or for 0.94 of a ton, 1,692 unita, 
the unit taken being the heat required to heat one ton of water, 1° cen- 
tigrade ; this ton unit will be used to avoid large numbers, the relation 
being the same, whether the ton or pound be used. 

(B.) The heat required in fusion of iron and slag: The heat 
represented by a unit of iron, at the temperature of the furnace, is de- 
termined by Bell and others to be about 330, and by a unit of slag, 550. 
This gives— 


For 1 tom Of irom ........c0c.cc. scccccccvccceccccscvsccccccscccoscesccscccece 830 units. 
For 1.06 slag .......cccccsscses + scccnsccessesscscssccccssescessecsessnssesees . S77 “ 
Total .......cccccsccccsccccccccccccecsccvccccccccccccccsccccescccecesccces 07 


(C.) For reduction of silicon, manganese, etc: The expulsion of 
the carbonic acid from the limestone, and the evaporation of 8 per cent. 
of water from the charcoal, will require a total of 650 units. 

(D.) The loss through walls of furnace, etc., will be smaller than 
in the iron mantle furnaces, but assuming the figures found for such 


men ® 
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furnaces, as applying here, this item would be about 300 units. The 
account thus stands: 


Ä cccccccccccscncsccsccscesescace: nussnnnnrnanen seeeeseeseeeseceecesscoensseeeseceseneees 1,692 
B w.ccecccnscescccsccccscceccecscocees secnceeee casses seseucsseeccseeseseescoesee soccer eeeoes 907 
CO csccecccrsccccccsscscessccnsencssescnssessccssscesesenseee soesescesenescceessaceescesees 650 
D ...cscccesceccccescessenscsecscscesssscecsccesen seeeserees senses onnennen sosteecesesoaes 300 

Total ........20. ssccec. secscscsccscreces sascesesssccses sossessssceasconseesaes 8,549 


There is one more item, large and unsettled in this case—the heat 
carried off as sensible heat in the gases. Calling this X, we have the 
total heat requirement of the furnaces = 3,549 + X for each ton of 
iron made. . 

To calculate X, the temperature of the gas need be known, which 
in the present instance could not be ascertained. The throat of the 
furnace is a bright red, however, and hence this could not be less 
than 600° centigrade. On this assumption a value of X would be ob- 
tained as follows: 

The blast required per ton of iron was before calculated at 
176,000 cubic feet, equal to 6.379 tons. The gas produced would 
equal in weight this amount plus the carbon in the limestone 
and fuel, and the oxygen in the ore and carbonic acid of the 
limestone. The total weight of gases would then be per ton of iron, 
after adding these items, 8.300 tons. This is large. The amount of the 
gases in the Cleveland blast furnaces (England) is from 6 to 7 tons per 
ton of iron. Taking the mean specific heat of the gases at 0.24, the 
heat required to raise them to 600° centigrade would be 8.300 x .24 x 
600 — 1,194 heat units, making the total heat requirement 3,549 + 
1,194 = 4,743. 

Of the sources of heat the blast (6.379 tons at a temperature 
of 500° centigrade) would give about 750 units, leaving in round 
numbers 4,000 units to be accounted for from the fuel. This fuel first 
burns at the tuyeres to carbonic oxide, and gives in so doing 2,400 units 
per unit of fuel. We may first assume that all the carbon, except that 
required to decompose the carbonic acid of the limestone, reaches the 
tuyeres; there would be 1.235 tons then burned; 1.235 X 2,400 gives 
2,964. ‘Again, part of this carbonic oxide is burned in the upper part 
of the furnace by the oxygen of the iron ore into carbonic acid, and 
gives for each unit of oxygen so used 4,200 units of heat, but 0.94 ton 
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of iron represents 0.402 tons oxygen. This would, by the above com- 
bustion, furnish 1,688 heat units; adding to this the 2,964 produced by 
burning at tuyeres, we get, under this assumption, 4,652 units, an excess 
of 652 heat units over what is required to make the iron. 

Too many figures are lacking to draw exact conclusion from the 
above discussion, but certainly this much appears, the high temperature 
at which the gas escapes from the top of the furnace is one great source 
of heat loss, and is accompanied, as the last figure shows, by a failure 
to even closely realize the true working of the furnace, in which the car- 
bonic acid formed by the reduction of the ore escapes from the furnace 
without reduction. The 600 units of heat excess above calculated would 
mean, that this amount of heat was absorbed by the reduction of carbonic 
acid by carbon. The exact amount could only be properly calculated by 
working from analyses of the gas. The heat requirement above given 
is excessive, as all amounts were made large to cover doubtful knowl- 
edge ; probably a closer computation would show more striking differ- 
ences and a larger waste of fuel still. 

But while the amount used is in excess of what ought to be needed, 
it is also evident that the actual requirement is very large. This is due 
to the lean mixture, which necessitates a very large amount of slag and 
8 consequent increase of fuel, which means more blast, and thus more 
air and gas to heat. 


Raw Coal and Coke Furnaces. 


The best iron smelters are beginning to recognize that there is but 
little reason in adopting different outlines for coke and for raw coal 
furnaces, especially in the lower part of the furnace; hexce, these fur- 
naces will be described at the same time. 

The furnaces using these materials are distributed through the dif- 
ferent districts, as indicated by the special description of each district 
and by the table ot furnaces. They present much greater variety in 
equipment and construction than the charcoal furnaces ; they show pro- 
gressive changes in outline, which are of interest in showing the growth 
of the knowledge of the true principle on which furnace construction 
should be based. An endeavor has been made to obtain the outlines 
and results of the working of the more typical furnaces throughout 


the State. 
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given. To show the recent improvements and the general arrange- 
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ments in such furnaces, the new Central furnace of the Cleveland Roll- 
ing Mill Co. may be described. 


This is one of the newest furnaces built in the State, and through 
the kindness of Messrs. Witherow & Gordon, of Pittsburgh, a drawing 
of the furnace has been furnished to the Survey; Fig. IIl shows this 
furnace. The following description of the details is also furnished by 
the engineer: ‘The furnace proper is 20 feet diameter of bosh, and 
75 feet high; crucible, 10 feet diameter ; and stack line, 16 feet diameter. 
The tuyeres are 8 in number, 7 inches diameter, placed 6 feet above the 
hearth level, made of phosphor-bronze, and project inside the crucible 
12 inches. These tuyeres are secured in cast iron water-breasts of cir- 
cular form, built in the brick-work, each one being coursed with a coil 
of 1 to 14-inch gas pipe. To these tuyeres are attached swing blow- 
pipes, constructed in such manner that the least amount of time is con- 
sumed in removing a tuyere, viz., the pipe is made in two sections, and 
is swung on trunnions, so that in no case need the pipe be taken down, 
but merely by loosening the keys and lifting the pire on its trunnions, 
and clearing the space directly in front of the tuyeres ready for removing | 
the same. These tuyeres are riveted to the cast-iron bustle pipe circling 
around the outside of the eight columns, which is 48 inches in diameter, 
lined with fire-brick to a clear opening of 24 inches. The columns are 
eight in number, of wrought-iron, and octagonal in shape, being 
‘Phoenix’s patent. They are 25 feet high, 14 inches inside diameter, 
and # inch thick, and support the mantle plate of the furnace, which 
is composed of three 15-inch rolled I-beams, circling entirely around 
the furnace. These columns rest on heavy cast-iron foundation plates. 
The bosh brick-work is protected with a series of cast-iron rings built 
in at intervals of 36 inches. Each ring is made in 16 segments, and 
each segment is coursed with 14-inch gas pipe. It has been found by 
practical results that these plates have effectually preserved the bosh 
for four years, at the end of which time the furnace was blown out, and 
the wall and plates were found to be in perfect condition, proving their 
efficiency. It will be observed that the bosh of this furnace is unusually 
high, and five of these rings have been inserted. They furthermore 
act in the capacity of binders. The entire crucible is surrounded with 
cast-iron plates, coursed with water, and attached to the dam-plate in 
front. , 

“The bell of this furnace is 11 feet in diameter, and is operated with 
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The large “ Etna” furnace, at Ironton, has the cone and cup cov- 
ered by an arrangement of sliding doors, so fixed that after the charge 
is on, the cone and the space above it can be entirely covered, so pre- 
venting almost entirely the escape of gas from the furnace. This arrange- 
ment is similar to the one shown in Fig. IV, representing the sliding door 
charger, built by the Weimer Machine Works, at Lebanon, Penn. 


The blowing engines are of the upright pattern, showing very little 
difference in detail, the direct action vertical engine being the one in 
most general use; recent improvement looking toward higher piston 
speed, have been introduced by machine works. One of the more re- 
cent patterns is shown, as to its arrangement of air valves, in Fig. V. 

The object of this arrangement is to admit rapid action of the 
valves, and to reduce their travel or lift. As an illustration of the 
varying speed at which engines are run, the following figures may be 
of interest ; the dimensions of the engine are also given for purposes 
of comparison: 


Cylinders. Revolutions. 


Himrod Furnace Co ..........c0cssscssccssssscccsssessenees 84x48” 40 
Brier Hill ........... .ccccccccsccccccccccccscceseccs VERREPFRREER 8477248’ 86 
Wellston furnace ......... .escscss cccscsscccccscssecsccsccees 48x48” 22 
Eliza fUPMACE........ccccccccccccsccccesccccsccesccccecccccarens 54x48” 25 
Hamden furnace .............ce00s-sesceoescseseees PRITTTERER 48x72” 18 
Pine Grove......ccccccccccccccccscsscnceccscsccccecscsccecsceces 48/’x42” 9 to 12 


It being probable that the working of a furnace is largely depend- 
ent upon the blast facilities, the tendency to the increase of power and 
speed of blowing engines is everywhere apparent. 

The use and distribution of gas from the furnace follows at all the 
works the same general plan. In the cases of furnaces using much raw 
coal, the large amount of gas produced has led to its rather careless and 
wasteful use for heating purposes, also many of the furnaces using coke 
are in the habit of charging a certain amount of coal with coke, for the 
purpose of increasing the amount of gas. Where the coal is used in 
large proportion, the large amount of tar, water and dirt carried over 
by the gas necessitates the introduction of reservoirs or wells for the 
collection of this tar at the bottom of the down-cast pipe; these are 
sometimes above and sometimes below ground, the arrangement of the 
pipe consisting of a large expansion or drum of wrought-iron and ma- 
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sonry, terminating the down-cast pipe, a second pipe entering above 
the reservoir to carry off the gas. The arrangement at the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill furnace is shown in the drawing on page 523. The gases 
are distributed under ground through flues of various dimensions to the 
boilers and hot-blast stoves. Fig. VI shows the section of the flues at 
this furnace. 

The boilers are generally cylindrical and proportionate in size to 
the engine and furnace; such boilers, however, being uneconomieal of 
gas; in some of the Youngstown furnaces flue-boilers are being sub- 
stituted. At the Himrod Iron Works this change is being made— 
boilers with two flues, replacing, the old cylindrical boilers, and each 
boiler also has anironchimney. The manager states “that since this has 
been done they find that coke alone supplies plenty of gas, no coal being 
needed, and steam enough being furnished to run their large Weimer 
engine at nearly 40 revolutions per minute.” 

These Himrod works are particularly interesting, because they have 
introduced straight lines in the furnaces and large blast engines asa 
means of obtaining large production. Of their two furnaces, one in 
blast (15 feet in the bosh) made an average of 54 tons per day of iron, 
but on increasing the blast the production was run up to 66 tons per 
day, and consequently the blast capacity for the two furnaces has been 
increased largely. They have now three Weimer engines of 84 in. 
by 4 ft., 66 in. by 4 ft., and 60 in. by 4 ft., all three engines running 
on an average nearly 40 revolutions per minute, are used to blow 
one furnace. The company has, in addition, one horizontal ‘ West 
Point? blast engine, 6 ft. by 6 ft., which runs about 25 revolutions per 

minute. ot 


Hot-blast Stoves. 


For the purpose of heating the blast various forms of stove are 
used, which may be grouped under two heads: the pipe stoves, in which 
the blast is passed through cast or wrought-iron pipes, heated by com- 
bustion of the waste gases of the furnace, fuel not being used for heat- 
ing "the blast {directly ; and the fire-brick or generator stoves, which 
work on the principle of passing the blast through a chamber filled with 
fire-brick or some similar material previously brought to a high tem- 
perature. Most of the older stoves are of the pipe pattern ; of this kind 
there are many varieties in use, differing among themselves principally 
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Sin the form and dimensions of the pipes, the arrangement of the stoves 

‘themselves being practically the same in all cases. The gas being ad- 
mitted with a sufficient quantity of air into a series of two or more 
arched chambers, 4 to 5 ft. high by 3% to 4 ft. wide; these combustion 
chambers connect through a series of flues or openings with a space 
above, in which the pipes which convey the blast are located, and the 
flame resulting from the combustion of the mixed gas and air circulates 
round the pipes which fill the chamber. The whole is built of fire- 
brick, and braced by iron tie-rods to prevent cracking and injury by 
heat. The blast does not go through one continuous pipe, but is sub- 
divided, and passes through a number of pipes arranged in parallel 
order, the object being to diminish the amount of friction and conse- 
quently loss of pressure in passing through the stove. 

In order to effect complete and proper combustion of the gas, air 
must be admitted with it, which is done by means 0? a jet, through which 
air is brought to the center of the gas flue, as in the compound blow- 
pipe. The simplest arrangement of pipes is that of a siphon or pipe 
bent on itself in the pattern seen in the old ‘‘ Calder” oven, figured in 
books on Metallurgy. The large amount of room taken up by such 
pipes, together with the fragile character of the casting, has led to their 
universal abandonment, and many patterns are at present in usc in this 
State, each supposed to present peculiar advantages, either as to dura- 
bility of pipe, simplicity of construction, or ease in replacement. One 
of the best-known in the Mahoning Valley of these ovens is the 
“Hamilton” hot-blast stove, manufactured at Youngstown, and in use 
at several points there. Its peculiarity consists in having the pipes 
double and concentric, by which the air passes up through one pipe to 
the extremity of the enveloping pipe; this construction is shown in 
Figure VII. 

The division of the air is well shown in this sketch, the blast 
passing into the stove through a long pipe or box, and dividing itself 
through the nine pipes connected therewith. The blast passes from one 
of these boxes or “bed-pipes” to the next, and so may be brought to 
a temperature only limited by the material and durability of the pipes. 
Another usual form of hot-blast stove has the pipes made in U-shape 
more or less united throughout their length by cross-bars; these are 
arranged in rows on two parallel “bed-pipes” in the stoves. Another 
form of stove has the blast-pipe section, a flattened oval divided through- 
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Ficure VII. 


out its length by a partition; the blast passing up one side and down 
the other; this stove being similar to the last in action and mounting. 
Various other details of construction are found, the stoves receiving 
special names from their manufacturers or the inventor of the pipe, as 
Pollock stove, Player stove, Hamilton stove, etc. 

The Weimer Machine Co. built a stove in which the pipes, instead 
of resting by gravity on a “ bed pipe,” which serves to supply the cur- 
rent of air to the series of pipes, are suspended from the upper part of 
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the oven, and in this way take their blast from pipes arranged above 
instead of below. 

The fire-brick stoves, represented by the “ Cowper-Siemens”’ pat- 
tern, and the “ Whitwell” stove depends on the prineiple involved in 
the regenerator steel furnaces. 

If a large number of fire-brick be brought to a high temperature in 
a closed vessel, by allowing a mixture of gas and air to burn among 
them, and then, the supply of gas and air being cut off, the blast turned 
through, the heat of the fire-brick will be imparted to it. The Whit- 
well stoves, instead of using fire-brick piled in open order, as in the re- 
generator furnace, substitute parallel brick flues, through which the 
gas flames pass. Whitwell stoves are in use in several localities in the 
State; they have the advantage of great economy in gas, of great dura- 
bility, there being no expensive pipes to replace, and of the power of 
imparting the highest temperature to the blast ; any temperature in fact 
being attainable. They have the disadvantage of being comparatively 
expensive, at least two or more, usually three being necessary, as one 
must obviously be heating while the other is in use, and of requiring 
the attention of a person to change the blast from stove to stove. The 
regularity of the changes is important, owing to the irregularity in heat 
of the blast waich will occur if it is improperly done. The older Whit- 
well stove is made short and of comparatively large diameter; the 
newer stoves are built higher and of much less diameter in proportion 
to their length. The number of angles over which the blast has to 
pass has also been diminished, and the number of flues increased. The 
new furnace of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. is provided with Whit- 
well stoves of the newest pattern, of which the following description is 
furnished by the designers: ‘‘ The Whitwell stoves are 20 ft. in diame- 
ter and 70 ft. high, of the most recent type, and have a heating surface 
of 30,000 sq. ft. each. These stoves each contain 250,000 fire-brick, 
laid in the forms shown. Each stove is supplied with a cleaning crane, 
by means of which the stove coal can be cleaned in from three to four 
hours. The top is of a mitre form, and to this top are riveted a series 
of cast-iron doors, each of which gives access to a group of flues below, 
so that any part of the stove can be reached by the scraper. On each 
top is constructed a balcony, so that easy access can be had to these © 
doors. The air is introduced into these stoves through an arch, which 
thoroughly diffuses the same. The gas is introduced through a circular 
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opening just above these flues, and is thoroughly mixed with the air in 
the first chamber, securing perfect combustion, thence passing up and 
down again through the first group of flues, thence up again and down 
to the chimney valve and flue. It is our object to have a thorough com- | 
bustion of the gases in the first chamber, thereby utilizing the balance 
of the stove as a reservoir for heat. Ata recent test made at the Isa- 
bella furnces, one of these stoves was kept on blast eight hours, giving 
an average temperature during this time of 1300 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The bricks used in these stoves are of a porous nature, so that heat com- 
ing in contact with them is readily absorbed.” 

This form of stove is figured in the transactions of the American 
Society Mining Engineers, vol. 9, p. 494, together with the older pat- 
tern of the same stove. These fire-brick stoves are in use in several 
places in Ohio, with generally good results. 

While a full description-of all the works in the State will not be 
attempted, short notice of some of the principal ones will be given, that 
the extent and character of the establishment, may appear, and any de- 
partures from the general statement given, be noticed. 

The works at Cleveland comprise the furnaces of the Cleveland | 
Rolling Mill Co., and the “ Emma” furnace of the Newburg Furnace 
Co. This latter furnace has been recently overhauled, equipped with 
new hot-blast Pollock stoves, new boilers and a blast engine; the fur- 
nace, 66 ft. by 16 ft., is expected to make a hundred tons of iron per 
day ; the furnace has 7 tuyeres, and is 8 feet in the hearth; it is run on 
Xsake Superior ore and Brier Hill coal with Connellsville coke. The 
Cleveland furnaces use as a flux the Kelly Island limestone, of which 
the following analyis was kindly furnished by the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company : 


Carbonate of lime. .........ccccccccccsccsccscnccccccceccccecesscsseccscesonescesccsce 87.50 
Silica ......... Innsnsnsssneunnunnnnnnnnnennennsnsunnen sursene teeecee nansn snsunsanennenne 1.81 
Alumina and irOD........ccccccossccccscccccsccccccnscsccesceccssscccesccsceccceces - 0.75 
Carbonate of magnesia .............scce00 ese ecscee cee sececsecececcecescsecesese 9.75 
Phosphoruß ...c0.. sassarssonsensnnnenanens sunnnannn nannsnenunenanansnnnnnnnnensannen - 0.019 


(Magnesia by difference.) 


The throat of the furnace is about 9 feet in diameter, but is consid- 
ered too small, and it is proposed to eularge it to a 12-foot throat in the 
future. The furnaces of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. are situated as 
follows: Two stacks at their mill at Newburg, one of the stacks only 
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being in use, and the other awaiting re-lining, the furnace making 
Bessemer pig-iron from the Lake Superior ores. 

It may be of interest here to state that they consider the iron only 
fit for the.converter, when the silicon is under 2.25 per cent. and the 
phosphorus under .12 per cent. No limit is assigned to the carbon. 

The furnaces at Newburg are equipped with pipe stoves, similar to 
the Hamilton in design. The other stacks of this company are the two 
at their river works and the new central furnace just built, which was 
blown in about the first of October, 1882, but owing to some difficulty 
from the cracking of the bosh walls, had to be partly repaired, and the 
walls increased in thickness. At Youngstown are the two furnaces 
“‘ Phoenix ” and “ Falcon,” of Brown, Bonnell & Co., making pig-iron 
for the rolling mill; the two stacks of the Himrod Furnace Co., one 
in blast and the other about to be lined. This furnace is peculiar from 
its straight lines, and is figured on plate 2. 

The furnace uses as a flux the Lowellville limestone, and is pro- 
vided with a Pollock hot-blast stove, made with an oval pipe and cen- 
tral diaphram, as described under hot-blast stoves; also the furnace has 
four blast engines, three vertical and one horizontal ; the furnace makes 
foundry and neutral mill iron, using the same mixtures for both. The 
Hannah furnace, of the Mahoning Valley Iron Co., is at the company’s 
mil] at Youngstown, and is running on a mixture of Lake Superior 
ores and mill cinder; the furnace is provided with 8 tuyeres and closed 
front, the slag being discharged through the back of the furnace, and 
not in front, as usual. The Hazleton furnace, at Hazleton, is about two 
miles south of Youngstown, on the Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
R. R. The “Anna” furnace, at Struthers, recently bought by Brown; 
Bonnell & Co., has the usual pipe stoves and iron hoist. 

At Lowellville the Mary furnace of the Ohio Iron and Steel Oo. 
is an old stack, the hoist built with a wooden frame; the furnace works 
with a closed front, and is equipped with two pipe stoves of the Hamilton 
pattern, with a new one building of the oval pipe pattern. The present 
stack is 13 by 56 ft., 54 ft. in hearth, and 9 ft. in throat; provided with 
one engine, having blowing cylinder 66 in. by 4 ft. 6 in.; the furnace 
making at present 230 to 250 tons per week. It was stated that the 
furnace is to be rebuilt, refitted, and provided with an 84 in. by 4 ft. 
Weimer engine, and a 60-pipe Pollock stove. The new furnace is to 
be 75 ft. by 18 ft. ; the furnace at present is provided with seven 44-inch 
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tuyeres; the blast preseure used is at present 3 to 3% lbs., and a tem- 
perature of about 900 degrees. The furnace at Girard had not been 
running for some time, but at present is blown in again. The Hubbard 
furnaces of Andrews & Hitchcock, at Hubbard, Trumbull county, are 
making foundry and mill iron from a mixture of Lake Superior, Canada 
and native ores. They are equipped with three blowing engines of 66 
by 30 in., 84 by 35 in., 84 by 36 in., respectively, and make about 60 
tons a day from each stack. The product for the year ending June 30, 
1882, is 27,000 tons. The furnaces of the Brier Hill Coal and Iron Co., 
three miles northwest of Youngstown, comprise four stacks; they are 
provided with vertical blowing engines, using a blast pressure of 8 to 
9 lbs.; the blast engines are 84 in. by 84 feet, with 36-in. steam-cylinder, 
running from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. The furnace uses as a 
flux Lowellsville limestone, and is lined with Savage Mountain and 
Star fire-brick; the furnace is equipped with Thomas pipe-stove (a 
simple double-legged pipe), 36 pipes to a stove; the ore is almost en- 
tirely Lake Superior. 

During 1882, about 5,000 tons of native blackband from Mineral 
Ridge were used. This company has a small Spiegel furnace, using 
Spanish ore; this Spiegel furnace has nearly straight lines, works with 
a closed front, and is blown by four tuyeres, is 45 feet high by 10% in 
the bosh. 

The Eagle furnace, at Brier Hill, is an old furnace out of blast at 
the date of the Survey; it is built against a bank, but is provided with 
a short water-hoist, similar to the one described us in use at the Grant 
furnace at Ironton ; the furnace has seven tuyeres, and is equipped with 
three pipe stoves. The Brier Hill furnaces discharge the slag from a 
small slag-tuyere at one side of the furnace front. ‘The large Brier 
. Hill furnace has nine tuyeres and a steam-hoist. The Niles furnace, at 
Niles, is at present run by the Arnold Furnace Cumpany, and make a 
speciality of a soft foundry pig, under the brand of the “Arnold Iron.” 
The furnace is a small one, provided with a wooden column water-hoist 
and pipe stoves. 

In regard to the working of the furnaces in the Mahoning Valley, 
figures were taken from the charging books of several companies, and 
will be found in the table on page 541. 

In regard to the character of the iron produced from these furnaces 
little need be said; from the character of the ore the iron is made 
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generally. to meet some special call, and may be of any quality de- 
sired, running from the purest Bessemer pig to iron made largely 
from mill cinder for use in rolling-mills. 

An Analysis of an iron made from Ohio ores in part is given, from 
Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia: 


Carbon ....ccccccscscccscaccscscsceccccscecesscccccncetontececsess sonsnunnn secnesessesens 8.038 
Silicon... .....cccesccssccccccscencccncencesscecececncececscsteseeesecsasse: cesses nannenenn 3.850 
Sulphur .........usss0s.eosonoon scscsesccnscescessscencsescescessneeeeccesss cease .anen 0.016 
Manganese ........00. ecsccccecscccescssccscsccecccces ssceeessoees sesees senses seceesees 1.480 
PHOBPHOruB...........c.cecescccnsnes sscecccescssceccscee sseeesseenecece cessesces nennen 0.794 


Silica ........ccccvcccccsscecssccenvescsasenses senses tossececs sun nannen sannnsnnenanenn unse 35.78 
Alumina......oorscsossosunnnnnunonssnnnus nenne sansnnsnnenunnnuunnnnunnnnnune see nannaen 11.69 
Lime ...... .eossssosssesossoensnnunennnonsnunsnnnnsssnnnnnne anensnanenennnonnann eee eeees 49.65 
Magnesia «0.20500 aenenee coccsscceccencecese eoteesssseeeecescssessce cesses oeoncess 0.82 
Oxide manganese ...... ...ccecececcscccecsccsscecncs secesccecsesecseesesecs cosseeses 0.72 
Sulphur ............cssccsecescsececsccsscssscecsceccececsees nun hee cosesececececes 1.55 
PHOBPHOTFuB............cccseecccereccecccececccecesnscecsencccscscssensenese seeeeeseeses 0.009 


At Leetonia, in Columbiana county, are the works of the Grafton 
Iron Co. and Cherry Valley Iron Works. These latter make, from the 
New Lisbon kidney ore and Lake ore and mill cinder, with Connells- 
ville coke, the American Scotch pig, already alluded to in a former part 
of the report. The works are provided with Pollock stoves, and with 
three blowing engines. The Grafton Iron Co. has two stacks, one just 
built; the hearth of their new furnace is built entirely closed, being 
merely provided with an opening through which the iron is to be tapped, 
the slag discharge being entirely independent of this opening. The 
furnace has six tuyeres, one over the tap-hole. The furnace is provided 
with two engines, one 84 in. by 4% ft., and one 66 in. by 4 ft., running 
at 40 revolutions per minute; each furnace has two Player pipe-stoves ; 
the blast is heated to 900 degrees, as shown by pyrometer; the works 
have a foundry in which the tuyeres and other castings are made. 

The use of raw coal simply is perhaps best shown in the furnaces 
around Jackson, Ohio, and in the Hocking Valley. Several of these 
Jackson furnaces are outlined on plate 2, most of these using little or 
no mixture of coke. The table on page 541 gives figures from several 
of these furnaces, illustrating the average charge of ore, coal and lime- 
stone. Of the works at Jackson, the Tropic furnace is provided with 
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double horizontal blowing engines, 48 in. by 4 ft., and five 4-inch 
tuyeres; it has two Pollock stoves, with 32 pipes to a stove ; these pipes 
are 8 in. by 11 in. in section, and 10$ to 11 ft. long; the blast pressure - 
is about 4 lbs., and the temperature from 750 to 800; the average num- 
ber of strokes of blast engine, 24. The Fulton furnace, of Jackson, is 
very similar in its general equipment, built, like all the raw coal fur- 
naces in this vicinity, with iron shell or mantle, and lined as before 
described ; has four 4-inch tuyeres, and pipe-stove with 48 pipes, 12 ft. 
long. The Milton Furnace and Coal Company, at Wellston, differs 
from the other furnaces in this district by being provided with three 
Whitwell stoves; the furnace is blown with five tuyeres, 4 to 5 in. in 
diameter. The new furnaces at Floodwood are also provided with fire- 
brick stoves of the Cowper-Siemens pattern, these being the only works 
using such stoves; the other furnaces in the Hocking Valley all using 
the simple Player pipe-stove. The number of men usually employed 
at these Jackson furnaces is from 25 to 30, sometimes fewer. In con- 
struction these furnaces are simpler, as a rule, thon those of the Maho- | 
ning Valley, the iron mantel and cast-iron columns being the invariable 
type. The other furnaces at Jackson and vicinity are the Star furnace, 
provided with horizontal blowing engines, 48 in. by 4% ft.; Thomas 
pipe-stove of this district being practically the same as the Pollock 
stove of the Mahoning Valley; that is, having oval pipes divided by a 
central diaphragm ; in this case the furnace has two stoves, with 32 pipes 
to each stove, uses a blast pressure of 4 lbs., and a temperature of possibly 
800 degrees. The Huron furnace at Jackson has two horizontal blast 
engines, 48 in. by 5 ft, and six tuyeres, 33 to 4 in., two Pollock and 
Davis stoves, 32 pipes to the stove, 8 by 11 in. in section, and 10 to 
11 ft. long ; the furnace is lined with fire-brick from Oak Hill, Ohio. 

The Eliza furnace at Wellston has a vertical blast engine, 54 in. 
by 4 ft.; five tuyeres, 3$ by 4 in., lined with Webster fire-brick ; has 
two stoves, with 32 pipes to the stove; these blast engines run about 
25 revolutions per minute. These raw coal furnaces produce, as is 
seen by figures already given, excessive amounts of gas, which is utilized 
in heating the boilers and stoves, but is not all needed for this purpose; 
hence, at all these furnaces a large amount of superfluous gas may be 
seen burning to waste; that some of this might be economically used 
for roasting ore or other purposes would appear probable. 

The gases produced from these coal furnaces are rich in combustible 
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matter, owing to the large amount of gas and volatile matter expelled 
fiom the coal, which loses thus 30 to 40 per cent. of its weight. It is 
wwell to observe, however, that while the gas is thus increased in heating 
power and value as a fuel, it is not largely increased in volume. To 
illustrate this, suppose a pound of average Brier Hill coal burned in 
the blast furnace, it would lose about 40 per cent. at the top of the fur- 
Mace, representing tar, gas and water. The 60 per cent. coke left, 
wrhich alone acts as fuel, will equal probably 56 per cent. carbon. 
"This 0.56 pound of carbon will require 3.23 pounds, or about 44 cubic 
feet of air for its combustion at the tuyeres to carbonic oxide, and no 
matter how much carbon it may take up from ore and limestone, will 
represent at least 53 cubic feet of gas at the throat, assuming each 
volume of oxygen to make two volumes of carbonic oxide. 

Three determinetions made recently on samples of very dry burning 
coals, showed an average f about 3.7 cubic feet gas of to the pound; this 
is higher than the Brier Hill coal would yield, as the coals examined 
contained more volatile matter; even assuming the gas produced to be 
4 cubic feet, the point is clear that the volume of the gas from a fur- 
nace using raw coal will not be more than one-twelfth greater than if 
the furnace was using the coke the coal used would produce; a fact 
which should settle, once for all, the question of different lines for coal 
farnaces, because of the large volume of gas! 

The 53 cubic feet of gas considered above as furnished by the . 
burning of the coke from 1 pound of coal, supposing it to do its full 
work in the furnace (supposed to be using 3.2 tons of coal to make 1 
ton of iron) in the way of reduction, would have at the throat of the 

- furnace about the following composition by weight: 


Nitrogen..... sesccscesseccssccccscee cocess casceeccceececcaseescseesesseessceessevescencs 63.0 
Carbonic 0xid® .......... ccceccesscccccccccccccccscccccscecces sosseces sescsccecescves 27.7 
Carbonic acid ...........ccesccccccccsccscccccccce cccccecce cecececccscscaccescscsesoveves 9.3 

100.0 


Its calorific power would be 665., or one hundred cubic feet of such 
gas would heat nearly 50. pounds of water from zero to boiling, assum- 
ing the mean specific gravity of the gases at 1.02. Adding now to the 
above gas the volatile matters from the coal (3.7 cubic feet having a 


specific gravity of about 0.6), the composition by weight would be nearly 
as follows: 
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Nitrogen .....ccccscecescccessccccecceccscersccncecsccsesvecccssnecesene Sescecsccese onen 60.6 
Carbonic Oxide. .........csccccccccsscecesccecccscssovcesceses soccccccccccessccscscvcces 26.6 
Carbonic acid ........cccccccscccccccccccscecsessccccccscesenccceccccocses soccer cccccones 8.8 
Hydro-carbon gases ..........-ceccscscs socscccescccnsccscecsessccasesescssccsssseees 4.0 

100.0 


And the calorific power (coal gas being taken at 24,000) 1,598, or 100 
cubic feet would heat 115 pounds of water from zero to boiling. 

The increase in heating power is probably even greater than this, 
as the gas carries over tar, etc, mechanically, which is far from all being 
deposited. The large amount of gas produced at the raw coal furnaces 
is due obviously to the large amounts of fuel used, and not to its nature. 

The following table gives a number of facts relative to the furnace 
practice of the State ; it is compiled from sources believed to be reliable ; 
in most every case the charges are taken directly from the books. 

As in the case of the charcoal furnaces, no attempt has been made 
to obtain figures from every furnace in the State—only a sufficient num- 
ber to show the variety and general character of the work. 

In the foregoing table, Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, are furnaces in the 
Mahoning Valley district; Nos. 5 to 9, inclusive, furnaces in the Hang- 
ing Rock region, around Jackson and vicinity; No. 10, a furnace at 
Ironton, on the Ohio river, and Nos. 12 and 14, inclusive, are runs 
made in Hocking Valley furnaces. 

The figures for iron produced, coal per ton of iron, limestone per 
ton of iron, etc., are uniformly stated in tons of 2,000 lbs. The prac- 
tice, however, at all furnaces, is to calculate tons of iron as 2,268 lba., 
tons of ore and cinder at 2,240, and tons of coal at either 2,240 or 2,000 
lbs., according to the locality ; in all cases, however, the reduction has 
been made from the local ton used to the standard of 2,000 Ibs. 

Calculating tons of 2,268 lbs. for iron, and tons of 2,000 lbs. for 
coal, the apparent consumption of fuel is much greater, and instead of 
2.95 as in No. 13, would be 3.33. 

One of the most interesting problems of the metallurgy of iron in 
Ohio is that relating to the smelting of native and other ores with raw 
coal. The practice has grown up without much help from scientific 
study, and without much investigation. The fact once ascertained, 
that raw coal would “do” to use in the furnace, little more was asked. 
Furnaces were built and iron was made without much care for what 
went into the furnace, so that iron came out at the bottom ; consequently 
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during the first few years of the development of the Hocking Valley 
district, sume curious records were made as to fuel ured and quality of 
iron produced. 

There are several points in regard to the action of this fuel of so 
great interest as well as peculiarity, that it is proposed to devote some 
space to their consideration. 

One of the first points is the large amount of fuel used. Turning 
to the table of furnace charges, it appears that from 2.6 to 3.18 times 
the weight of iron made is needed in fuel, and the lower figure is only 
reached when exceptionally rich charges are used (largely lake ore and 
cinder). Again, exceptionally large burdens of limestone are carried. 

As to the iron made, it is often, if not usually, high in silicon, fre- 
quently being very silvery. This composition will be well shown by 
the following set of analyses, made at the Ohio State University by the 
writer : 


1 2 8 4 5 6 

Carbon (graphite) ................... 8.55 2.89 2.62 2.66 818 
Carbon combined ......... «...... 6 undet. | trace. | 0.40 0.26 
Silicon ......cc05 cecscsccessseeescscesaes 3.86 6.09 878 3.70 8.17 4.31 
Sulphur ..escossssassosssansensennnnnnne trace. | undet. | 0.08 0.21 trace. | undet. 
Phosphorus ........0.- 20000 cereveceeees 0.50 | undet. | 0.53 0.60 0.656 | undet. 

1. Foundry iron, Straitsville. 

2. “Silver gray ” iron, same locality. 

3. No.1 iron, Jackson. 

4. Milliron, Star furnace, Jackson. 

5. Gray foundry, Hocking Valley. 

6. Straitsville. 


It is but proper to say that these are mostly of samples taken two 
to three years ago; the present practice is better. Still much silvery 
iron is made now, and constitutes one of the valley brands—it is valu- 
able as a mixture, but still is not the normal or best product of a 
furnace. 

The peculiarity of the working must lie in the mixtures; there is 
great diversity of furnace lines, but nothing so different from the coke 
furnaces as to give them a special character. 
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In order to examine this working, the slag formation and fuel con- 
sumption, also the prooable heat distribution in the furnace, will be 
considered and compared with that of other furnaces. 

First, however, it will be well to make a few preliminary state— 
ments in regard to slags. The characters of the slag that concern the 
metallurgist are its fusibility and its fluidity. Combinations of silica, 
lime and alumina are fusible between very wide limits in composition, 
but they differ greatly, not only in the temperature‘at which they fuse, 
but in the character of the fusion, some melting immediately to a liquid. 
which flows freely, some becoming gradually soft, and passing through 
all grades from hard to liquid. These two methods of melting may be 
illustrated by respectively the melting of tar and the melting of lead, 
one passing slowly from the solid to the liquid state, the other almost 
instantly. As is well known, the slags of charcoal furnaces have the 
viscid character ; the composition accompanying this character is shown 
by the analysis made of slags from charcoal furnaces in the Hanging 
Rock region, published in this report. It will be seen that the per- 
centage of silica is high. In general, it may be stated, experiments 
have shown that slags in which the percentage of silica was high, had 
this cnaracter. 

Slags from coke and coal furnaces have compositions illustrated by 
the following analysis : 


Bilica ......ccccccccecesscccccceccocscceccccece cecceccecees . . . 86.41 





Alumina .........ccccecccecescersecereccceccseccee recess . . 12.88 
Lime .....cccccccesccccrcesccccccecescccesccsees conse seccess . . . 47.48 
Magnesia ...... ....2.00. s0a00000r ananeonnnsonsnnsnnennenn . . . 1.15 
Protoxide Of TOM .......0.cccecescocecececee so eesens 30 undet. undet. 
Protoxide of manganese. ...........ccesecscseceees 50 60 72 
Bulphur..........0.scccsccscssscscscsscscsees scenes Loose undet. 2.21 1.68 


1. Cinder, Hocking Valley. 


Such slags melt differently, becoming suddenly liquid and solidi- 
fying with equal rapidity, so that in running from the furnace, crusts of 
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solid slag form, while the interior portion is perfectly liquid. While, 
however, the more basic silicates, that is, those containing less silica and 
more lime, becume more liquid, when melted they fuse with greater 
difficulty. Of the other elements besides silica in these slags, lime is 
the principal. A mixture of silica and lime alone is practically in- 
fusible; alumina also forms an infusible mixture with silica; a mixture 
of these three materials, however, forms the fusible slag of the blast 
furnaces. Many experiments made on these mixtures show that the 
“most fusible compounds are those in which the silica forms from 30 to 
50 parts of the whole, and the alumina forms about 3 to } part of the 
lime. If the alumina becomes very small in proportion to the lime the 
slag becomes much more infusible. Magnesia acts as lime, but when 
mixed with lime in the slag tends to increase the fusibility of the mix- 
ture over what it would be if pure lime alone were used. This is true, 
provided the percentage of magnesia be not too great; hence, in many 
cases where alumina is so deficient in a charge as to render the obtaining 
of a proper proportion impossible, the use of magnesian limestones, con- 
taining 9 to 10 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, is sometimes found 
advantageous. The sources of the slag forming constituents in a blast 
furnace are the ores, the limestone and the fuel; the ore can be con- 
sidered as a known and nearly constant quantity in the present discussion ; 
the limestone will vary from furnace to furnace, but for all practical 
purposes may be considered as consisting of a mixture of pure carbonates 
of lime and magnesia with silicious matter (the material left untouched 
when the limestone is dissolved in acids). The composition of this is im- 
portant. A series of analyses made in the laboratory of the State Uni- 
versity, in which the silicious matter was determined, and also its con- 
tent in silica, shows that on the average this silicious matter contains 4 
of silica and 4 alumina, or closely approximates clay in composition ; 
the addition of lime to this would but imperfectly flux it; still it is 
customary to regard it as entirely fluxed by the lime of the limestone, 
and to deduct from the total carbonates of lime and magnesia present, 
twice the amount of this silicious matter as used up by it, leaving the 
rest available. This is a sufficiently near approximation to the truth 
to serve as a means of comparing different limestones for furnace use. 
The third of the series of slag making materials is the ash of the fuel ; 
this may be regarded as having a mean composition, as follows: 
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Silien ......0000002s000000n00n000nannnnnennnnonnnnnnsn nennen sennennonnnnannnnsnnenannne 55 
ALUMINA ..........ccccscccescecscscsccceccncccsscscvcscsccesereee sosccoes secceecceess 85 
Oxide Of iron ............cesccscscscnscecccnvccescccseccccccccssccsescececccececes „ 5t010 
Lime PRILTRETTZEITETET TREE TEITTZETEZTETTEETTRZITTETTSSETTETETZETTPETZTEEEP ssesee saeseean 0t05 


This is based on a number of analyses made of the ashes of the 
joking Valley coals, both by Prof. Wormley and the present chemist 
the Survey. The composition is quite similar to that of the silicious 
itter of the limestone, consisting essentially of a mixture of alumina 
d silica in the proportion of 3 to 5. In regard to the amount of this 
1 introduced into the furnace in smelting with raw coal it is about as 
lows: Assuming the consumption to be 3 tons of coal to the ton of 
n, and taking the average of a number of analyses of the cual already 
ren, we find the percentage of ash to be 4.5; three times this represents 
> amount on the iron made, and taking the consumption of ore per ton 
iron as 2.1 tons, the coal ash amounts to 6.4 per cent. of the ore used. 
ie importance of this coal ash, however, as a slag forming element, is 
xater than the mere amount of silicious matter that it introduces, 
ing to its containing so large a percentage of alumina, the effect being 
increase very decidedly the amount of this element in the slag. 

Assuming the foregoing statements, two points of interest appear ; 
it, what kind of slag is produced ; and second, what role do the coal 
1es play in its formation. 

Most of the furnaces at present use but a portion of native ore ; 
wever, the following record, where mill cinder is the only addition, 
ll’ be taken as a basis for calculation. The figures represent three 
eks’ run of a raw coal furnace: 


Charges. Tons 
Coa] ....cccccceccceves coscascscccsscscccecrccesseessseesenenssecesces sensecescceececes savees 1024 
NAtive OF€ ......ccscsscssccnssccsccccsssvssseccececcocess eneecece sosses casos sasesssesess 434 
Mill cinder ..........cscoccecscscessccssscssccce ceversccscseescscscsensescessecsesacsee ses 243 
Limestone. ......csceccscscscccscscacsessecscescsceees |anusnsanesnsnsnuensnusensnn runnnenne 427 
Iron produced ......ccccceesecescccccccesscccecescceccscnssnc cee casesssevcescnscesoooecs 823 
Coal used to one ton Of iron ............ceccsscsesscescecesccccscsscescccscccoeses 8.17 
Ore used -to one ton Of iTOMN..........ccssccescescsc tosses secncscescestecesesscneces 1.85 
Mill cinder for one ton of irom ......c.seesessece cscescssessesesececcescesseenss .75 


BB @. 
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The composition of the Jackeon shaft coal (this being the coal 
used) is shown by the following analysis: Ä 


Volatile material and water..............cccccscoe scccccccecccccscsscccescccsccces 41.27 
Fixed carbon .......ccccccccccccccescecsccccccnccccccccccccccccccccesscescsees eoccvees 55.43 
Ash ....0.cccccccccccccee snnnnennnnnnunnnnennnnnnnnnnnn nun ann ccencesccccs cesccvceseccecscesce 8.80 


_ This ash is lower than the average, and in the calculation the ash 
will be assumed at 44 per cent. 
The composition of mill cinder will be shown by the following 
analysis: 





2. 

Silica ......ccscescscscccccccccccsccceracccesccsesesccceese seccecessecaee: cassseses eoeseeess 22.76 
Alumina .......0..2s000s0enassennnnussnansnnnnnnae sencences nnnnnsnsamsnnensnnnnsu rennen 8.10 
Oxide of mauganese 2.38 
Lime ........csecccsscccsscesseccecsccsccacsceccceccccesscassoes success sesonnnnnnennnneen 2.40 
Magnesia ......00+.cessesecnsesossscccccesccscecenscoceccececscoccnecsececsoscsseeeasoes 0.34 
Phosphorus 1.80 
Iron..eooenosseusannunsennunsunenne ansnnnnnnnnunsnnnnsensnnennannnnnonnnnsnnnsnannn users 50.6 

Sulphur .......0.-cscossoecsscee soccscsccevce sscccesccceccccsessacecscccecssosevscneees . 0.19 





1. Flue cinder. 
2. Tap cinder. 


A number of iron determinations in various cinders show that these 
are lower than usual ; hence, for the present calculation, an average of 
silica 23 per cent., alumina 2% per cent., and iron 51 per cent. will be 
assumed. 


It will be necessary to calculate the composition of the ore and 
its richness, from the yield; special analyses before given will serve to 
show the ratio between the elements which make up the gangue of the 
ore, but their total amount is best obtained by knowing the iron yield. 

Analysis of the iron shows it to be as follows (the sample is from 
a furnace smelting the same mixture, and will not vary appreciably) : 
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Graphite ....0.cccsscscsscsccscssccecsccescocescaes soscccecscessscccssecces ces snnnnnnnnnnn 2.61 
Combined carbon .........sscsccccccccs scenes cccceccescssccescsccsscsoscssescsensecses 30 
SilICOM...... .ccceccocccccccccsccccvscoscscces cecesscececs seceeeces seeeesseseeeees sannannncn 8.70 
PHOSPHOTu ......-..os. sossasenssnesnnunnnaenannnenannnunsnennnsssantennsnsnnnenennnunnnn 76 

7.37 
Metallic iron ...... 00.0 cecccscccccccccsccceccrccesercesscncscceseses ecevececsseesesees 92.50 


The yield of the ore and cinder was 323 tons of pig-iron; this 
contains 298.8 tons of iron; of this the cinder gave 123.9 tons, leaving 
174.9 tons derived from the 434 tons of ore; this corresponds to 40.3 per 
cent. of iron. The small amount of iron in the coal ash and limestone 
has been neglected, as it is only about equivalent to the small amount 
taken up by the slag. | 

As the ore is roasted the iron must be calculated as sesquioxide, of 
which it will furnish 57.5 per cent.; the difference between this and 
100 shows the amount of earthy material in the ore; it ie 42.5 per cent. 
This shows the ore to be on the average poorer than is found by analy- 
ses of single specimens; such an analysis of average roasted ore 
showed : 


Seaquioxide Of irom ..............sccccessescccscccceseceescccses seecsevcsssesessesees 63 78 
BiliCA .....00000000000000000uu sn0nnusnannnsnnsnnnnnnnnenssnsnnnsnn nennen nnnen nensennannennne 22.15 
Alumina........e.cosesonnneassunensannunennennannnnnnnnuunne ceccesonsoeses ences cesceeces 9.31 
Lime and magnesia .............c..cocescccsccrsescesesseccescecccscssees cosnsacaeees 1.64 


This relation between the silica, alumina and lime of the ore may 
be safely assumed. | 

Stating in tabular form the material which makes up the slag, we 
have as follows: 


Tons, * 
Furnished by Ore .......csccocscses cose ee cececccccecssceccssceccecesseessseecvens 184.4 
“ CINE .......ccccccccanccccces sovesscvcscccccscscccecescccescceses - 712.9 
“ coal ash (4.5 %) ......cescecccne ssoscvcsscsccec cesses senses soscecee 48.1 
“ limestone ..........ceccccccccecessecsceccnecs coseceees sovcesees cocees 248.5 
Total ...... cccccces coscesscvcesccccesccsces ceecccens seceesseeessseseccecnsccees coeces 553.9 


From this should be deducted the silica and phosphorus, corres- 
ponding to that in the pig-iron, which amount to nearly 10 per cent. 
of the iron (the silicon received as silica and the phosphorus as acid.) 
The slag left after making this deduction is 521.6 tons, or 1.6 tons for 
each ton of pig-iron made. 
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The distribution of the lime, alumina and silica would be as fol- 
lows, taking the analyses given as oorrect: 





Silica. | Alumina. | Lime. 
Ore cessessseesccossscesessecsscsscassecsuscsassecsessesseesser 118.8 tons, | 85.2 tons. | 10.0 tons. 
Cinder ...ccecsesessse secssscusseececseesecseeceececerecsees 58 61 Q4 « 
Coal ash .....ccccccceccesssssecsecssssecssee  ssseeceneseees 264“ | 168 “ 20 « 
Limestone .......0-.-cseeeeu seeseuses cauecucen ceases eases: 128 « 85“ | « 
Total .esscoscesscccossesecsceseccecsecseccseceee ....| 218.8 tons. | 86.6 tons. | 241.6 tons. 


From this silica it is necessary to deduct what goes into the pig- 
iron, or 25.8 tons, leaving 188 tons silica for slag. The comparative 
percentage calculated from this would be: 


1 2 
Bilic® .........c0csccecescccescescecceesesscencecssscsceseescncecs senses nassen annner 86.4 88.1 
Alumina ............ses0snsensononuunsussanonnannunsnnnnnnnnunnnsannnunennannsunensen 16.2 16.0 
Lime (magnesia) .........ooseossosssonnensnnnnnnnnunuenennunen sonsoneon soseasees 474 48.5 
Oxide iron, manganese, @tC........ursasessnuensoonnannnsnensennsennnnnnunfeonsannssennsee 2.0 


No. 2 is an analysis of a slag from a coal furnace; it serves to show 
that the character of the slag found corresponds to practice. Examin- 
ing these results, it is evident that the slag is very fine and produced 
in very large quantity. Furthermore, the ash of the coal included 
above does not become a part of the slag until the fuel is burned at the 
tuyeres. Now, if these coal ashes are omitted from the above slag cal- 
culation, the resultant slag would be decidedly (4) lower in alumina and 
also in silica (about }). 

Now, while these slags form a very liquid compound, they require 
a very high temperature for their formation and fusion, and hence it 
would appear, require a very hot hearth for their melting. The silica 
in the coal ash at this high temperature is almost immediately reduced, 
and goes to the iron. The extremly basic slags are necessary to pre- 
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vent this as far as possible, but evidently they only partially correct 
the evil. , 

Hence, one reason for this silvery character of the iron would ap- 
pear to be the high temperature necessitated by the large amounts of 
ore and slag in the hearth; in other words, the mixture must be such 
as to give a slag so basic that it can absorb the coal ashes without pass- 
ing beyond a proto-silicate. This condition is only possible when the 
volume of slag is large and the hearth very hot. 

The second point from which the smelting was to be considered, 
was the fuel consumption and heat distribution. 

The fuel used was stated at about 3 times the iron made. Assum- 
ing a yield of 60 per cent. in coke, this gives 1.8 tons of coke for 1 ton 
of iron, or, in the case above discussed, 1.9 tons of coke. If an estimate 
of the heat required in the furnace be made, as in the case of the char- 
coal furnaces before discussed, it appears that this amount of fuel is 
very excessive. 

Bell estimates the heat required to make iron from Cleveland ore 
at 4,670 units per unit of iron (Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting, p. 
151). With the ores of this State, and raw coal, this requirement would 
be greater, as the slag would be a little, and the amount of gases con- 
siderably increased. The amount of gas produced from the coal fur- 
naces per ton of iron made is from 9 to 10 tons, as against 6.9 to 7.6 
tons in Bell’s coke furnaces. This would mean an increase of heat re- 
quirement of perhaps altogether 200 units, making the total perhaps 
4,870 units. Now, against this requirement, the fuel consumption shows 
an enormous heat production; to tell just how much, the analysis of the 
furnace gas would be necessary. Now this excess means two things— 
first, a great waste of fuel, due to bad working, letting the iron reduc- 
tion take place in such a way that carbon instead of carbonic oxide re- 
duces iron. This can be corrected by better lines for furnaces, greater 
height and more capacity, but there is probably another source of heat 
consumption not allowed for by Bell, and unavoidable with the fuel. 
The heat required to coke the coal in the top of the furnace is probably 
larger than usually supposed. If 4,870 heat units be assumed as re-' 
quired to do this work of the furnace, an approximate calculation of the 
heat production in the furnace under discussion may be made as fol- 
lows: Of the 1.76 tons carbon, 1.4 tons are assumed to burn at the 
‚uyeres, .36 tons being enough to reduce all the carbonic acid of the 
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1.32 tons of limestone used, and leaves 0.18 tons to reduce carbonic 
acid from the ore reduction, and .03 tons for the iron. This .18 tons of 
carbon will reduce more than half the carbonic acid produced in ore 
reduction, but one-half at least will be assumed to escape and furnish 
heat. The heat production will then be: 


1.4 tons carbon burned at tuyeres to carbonic 0xidß.................... 8,360 
One-half the heat produced by ore reduction ....0....cssesesescseceeees - 840 
Heat of blast, 8 tons at 550° centigrade (specific heat .24) ............ 1,056 

Total heat produced...........0..ssccccsccccssccvecsescescesceccoecesescees 5,256 


This 1s based on the most unfavorable, possible working. It is 
probable that the analysis of the gases from any raw coal furnace would 
show more carbonic acid than has been allowed for, and hence, a greater 
excess of heat produced ; this excess would certainly appear to be caused 
by the absorption of heat on coking. If this is true, the effect is not 
only to cause the use of more fuel, but by withdrawing heat from the 
top of the furnace, it tends to make the heat production in the hearth out 
of proportion to that in the stack, and hence to make a hot crucible and 
silvery iron. 

It would hence appear, that the peculiar results obtained in raw 
coal smelting are at least partly explained from the character of the 
slags, and the fuel causing both a hot hearth and cold shaft, on account 
of bad heat distribution and too much ash. 

These considerations would point to the desirability of very hot 
blast for the raw coul furnaces, so as to lighten the amount of fuel 
burned at the tuyeres. Ful] figures relative to this are not at present 
attainable, but those given in the table certainly show a great advantage 
in very hot blast. 

There are several other questions as to smelting which are impor- 
tant, and upon which notes, obtained in the laboratory of the Survey, 
may throw light. 

The assumption has been made that all the phosphorus in the ore 
and charge went into the iron. To make sure of this, several slags 
‘were examined for phosphorus. 

The highest percentage in a series of 6 analyses was .009, or less 
than .0: of one per cent.; this slag was from a furnace producing a pig- 
iron with 0.70 per cent. phosphorus, and giving a very basic slag. 

The ashes of coals contain in all cases some phosphorus; samples 


a 
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have yielded Dr. Wormley as high as 2 per cent. of the ash, though 
generally much less. 

It certainly would pay to have the ashes examined for phosphorus 
before using a new coal, especially where the lake ores are used to carry 
mill cinder, as is now so generally done in the State. The cinder being 
very cheap, the more that can be used the better, provided the quality 
of the iron does not suffer. 

Another source of phosphorus is the limestone. All Jimestone 
contains traces of this element. Analyses in the Ohio State University 
‘ laboratory have shown the following percentages in limestones used for 
furnace purposes: 


Phosphorus.......... ... Kususonsasnosonsaunssnnansnerunnssnnen .067 .085 052 14 


land 2. Owen’s Quarry, used by Winona furnace. 
8 and 4. Shawnee limestone. 


Occasionally the per cent. becomes very large. A layer in the 
Columbus quarries contains in certain specimens as high as 8 or 10 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and this material occasionally gets into cars 
loaded for the Hocking Valley furnaces. 

The extensive use of mill cinder has been discussed somewhat. 
The peculiarity of this material is its highly silicous character and its 
fusibility. Its variability in percentage of phosphorus and of iron has 
been shown, but besides these drawbacks, without great care in smelting, 
it is liable to reach the hearth of the furnace unreduced, when it acts as 
a corrosive slag, and also makes masses of wrought-iron collect there, the 
oxide of iron in the slag acting as a decarbonizer on the iron in the 
hearth. 

A furnace at Steubenville was during 1880 running almost exelu- 
sively on mill cinder; the campaign was successful, a fair mill iron 
being produced. When the furnace was blown out, a mass of wrought- 
iron or salamander at least 6 feet in diameter was removed from the 
hearth of the furnace. 

The method of treating these salamandeıs was curious ; they were 
drilled into by a steel drill to a depth of two-thirds or more the di- 
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ameter, and then blasted with nitro-glycerine or dynamite ; this broke 
the salamanders into manageable pieces. Gunpowder failed to effect 
the rupture; the tube simply shot off like a gun, leaving the mass un- 
broken ; the high explosives answered the purpose, however. 

These masses when melted with coke in a high cupola furnace gave 
a fair iron, the carbon being added by the coke. 

This statement of the method of working was made by the furnace 
company. The blasting was in operation at the furnace. The masses 
were sold to a furnace near Youngstown for melting. 

The following analysis of a salamander of another sort is added 
here as being of interest ; it is a series of fused mass of ash and slag, and 
is a good illustration of what coal ashes will do in the hearth : 


SLAG SALAMANDER. 


Bilich .......00-sccceccrescvcncescceressecsecses cesses cscacecccecs cesses succes cece cosseces 49.53 

Alumina.........ocssnsenoosenssennssnnanuunnsnsnnusnonnnnnnnnsnnennnnennnnnmmsassene woes 22.18 

Oxide Of irONM ........ ccccsccscccsscecccces scenes coscecescos seccsces cesses ees ceevesces 9.16 

Lime .....0.00 cccscccvececcecenssccccncsces sees: nennunesenennnnonssanasnensnnnanennnnnenne 15.28 

Magnesia .........ccccrecccssccseccacacecs seccccccescsccecsccccees cocecscescavececsceesens 2.12 

Oxide of mangamese......scscsscccccessccesssceccecsccees sscccccceseccccene secesenes 2.00 
CONCLUSION. 


This review of iron smelting in Ohio shows that there is much 
to be done in the direction of improving the results obtained from raw 
coal smelting, and indicates the kind of experiments which must be 
made to effect this object. 

Careful analyses of all products and materials of the blast-furnaces, 
including, and perhaps most important of all, the analysis of the gas 
from the throat of the furnace, are necessary to intelligently compare 
the results of working between different furnaces and different sections. 

The mere knowledge of the fact that one furnace is making iron 
with so much coal, while another requires perhaps 30 per cent. more, is 
no indication that the first is doing better work than the second. The 
objects to be obtained in smelting are the utilization of the fuel applied, 
so that as little as is consistent with the character of the materials to 
be smelted may be used. The objects that lead to the accomplishment 
of this result are the arranging of the furnace so as to entirely effect 
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the reduction of the iron ore by the carbonic oxide of the gas, and the 
preventing of the use of solid carbon in the upper part of the furnace, 
instead of at the tuyeres; but as the sensible heat of the furnace is almost 
entirely derived from the combustion of carbon to carbonic oxide at the 
tuyeres, it is obvious that what causes in all cases the greatest use of 
fuel is the necessity of a large heat production there from having in 
the hearth an excessive amount of material to be heated ; in other words, 
every addition to the amount of slag produced in the furnace calls for 
a large addition to the amount of fuel; carbon burned to carbonic acid 
furnishes 8,000 heat units; whereas, burned to carbonic oxide, as at the 
tuyeres, it merely furnishes 2,400 heat units, or less than one-third the 
former amount. 

The increase of the amount of slag from one to two tons to the ton 
of iron would require on that account alone the increase of the fuel 
from 1.2 to 1.4 tons to the ton of iron, for this extra ton of slag with- 
draws 500 to 600 units of heat. The fuel necessary to furnish this heat 
at the tuyeres would be 600-2,400, or # ton; if this be calculated as raw 
coal it means about halfa ton. The real increase is even greater than 
this, as the added fuel means increased blast and gas also. 


It seems as though this fact would largely determine the economy 
of every endeavor to enrich the mean composition of the ore charges. 

That this theoretical deduction is not without its practical value, is 
shown by the fact that most of the large furnaces are giving up the use 
of lean ores where rich mixtures even at higher prices can be obtained. 
When a furnace, by using Lake ore and coke, can make a ton of iron 
with but little more than a ton of coke, it becomes a simple matter of 
calculation as to whether it will pay to replace the rich ore by a low 
grade cheap one. The increased amount of coal is not the only evil, 
but as the capacity of a furnace is not really measured in the iron it 
makes but in the fuel it burns; the increase in fuel used is really a 
diminution in the production of the furnace, and the consequent in- 
crease in cost of the iron by the proportionate amount of the total fixed 
expense of the works. It is the want of consideration of these matters 
which has led to the erection and subsequent abandonment of more 
than one large and exyj-ensive furnace after treating poor ores. 

It is the same fact that makes all methods by which the mean rich- 
ness of the ore can be increased so valuable as an adjunct to iron smelt- 
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ing, making them economical even more than can be directly calculated 
from the cost of the process. To what extent the use of the rich Lake 
Superior and Missouri ores is going to replace the consumption of the 
leaner Ohio ores it is hard to foretell, for the question will be settled 
by rates of transportation and facilities for production, 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 
By Henry Newron, EM.* 


Coke is the combustible residue remaining after the volatile parts 
of a bituminous coal have been expelled by heat. The objects aimed at in 
its manufacture are, Ist, to obtain a fuel of a higher calorific power and 
greater density, and 2nd, to obtain from the cementing or coking coals 
a fuel which will not agglomerate in the furnace. A small amount of 
sulphur is also at the same time expelled. 

All varieties of bituminous coal may be made to produce a coke, 
but the character of the coke will vary very greatly with the kind of 
coal. Usually it is customary to coke only those coals in which the 
cementing or coking character is well marked—the coking coals—and 
which cannot be used raw in the furnace, because of their cementing 
tegether and clogging up the furnace. The non-cementing or open 
burning coals, though they will produce a coke, which, however, is 
very light, porous and fragile, because of their free burning character, 
are used in the blast furnace in the raw state. 

The early iron industry in all countries was dependent on the use 
of charcoal, and the precise time of the first manufacture and use of 


€ Mr. Henry Newton, E.M., whose untimely death in 1877 was deplored by all who knew him, was 
em ployed for parts of several years by Dr Newberry in the collection and preparation of materials for 
the volume on Economic Geology, which the Legislature had ordered. The chapters which Mr. New- 
ton had prepared for publication pertained exclusively to the various subjects connected with the 
manufacture of iron. Professor Lord has used some of this material in the preceding chapter, with 
due acknowledgment, but it is deemed fitting that at least one chapter of the present volume be given 
in Mr. Newton’s own words. For this purpose, the Chapter on Coke seems to be the best adapted, and 
it is accordingly introduced at this point. A few analyses have been added by Professor Lord, but the 
text is in all essential respects as it was left by the author. 

The chapter might have been made somewhat fresher by the introduction of the investigations 
and experiments of the last 8 or 10 years, but as it ia, its statements will be found clear, compact and 
reliable, fitly representing in these particulars the mind and work of the author. 

The coke interest of Ohio is not a large nor a growing interest, as will be seen from the chapters of 
the present volume that treat of our coal fields. The production of inferior grades of coke from slack 
and refuse coal is extending somewhat, but Leetonia is the only point in Ohio in which iron-making 
is now carried on by the exclusive use of native coke. E. 0. 
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coke is a question upon which we have. no precise information. Dr. 
Percy records that Jeremiah Buck obtained a patent in England in 
1651, for the manufacture of iron with coal not carbonized, and he infers 
therefore that coke must have been previously known. Plot published 
in 1686 a history of Staffordshire, and there speaks of the carbonization 
of coal in heaps, as is done in the making of charcoal, and the produc- 
_ tion of “ coak,” which was used for drying malt. Swedenborg visiting 
England in 1734, mentions that coke was used in some districts for the 
production of iron. 

M. de Gensaune, in his “ Traite’ de la Fonte, etc.,” published in 
Paris in 1770, described and illustrated ovens erected at Sultzbach by 
the Prince of Nassau, for the production of coke, and in 1774, M. Jars 
gave illustrations of the furnaces used at New Castle for reducing coal 
to “ coaks.” | 

The use of raw coal, however, in the production of iron in the blast- 
furnace was already well known. Lord Dudley, commonly known as 
Dud Dudley, in 1619 had experimented with it, but was unsuccessful, 
and it was left nearly a century later, in 1713, to Abraham Darby, who 
succeeded in the attempt at the Coalbrookdale Iron Works. 

Owing to the increasing scarcity of charcoal about the year 1750, 
the production of iron in England fell considerably, and there was much 
solicitude expressed at the large amount of iron then imported from 
Sweden, and from about the year 1775 is to be dated the more general 
manufacture and use of coke in the production of iron in England. In 
1783 the authorities state that the use of coke had become general in 
England. 

In France the application of coke dates from 1769, when it was. 
used for smelting copper ores, and in the foundry at Villefort, but in 
Belgium, though begun in 1811, its use was not well established until 
1823 in the Liege coal basin. 

In the United States the iron manufacture in the earlier periods of 
our history was exclusively carried on by the use of charcoal, but with 
the increased scarcity of wood it has been driven in most cases to the 
margins of the thickly settled regions, and from this cause and the in- 
creased demand for iron, the place of charcoal is now being supplied by 
mineral fuel, anthracite, bituminous coal and coke, and in the larger iron 
regions these are used exclusively. 

The application of anthracite in the manufacture of iron in the 
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blast furnace was patented December 19, 1833, by Dr. F. W. Geisen- 
heimer, of Pennsylvania, and experiments were made at the Valley 
Furnace near Pottsville, which, however, were unsuccessful. Other 
attempts followed, and the first authentic account of success is that of 
a small furnace built near Mauch Chunk, by Baughman, Guiteau & Co., 
in 1838. In 1839 the Lehigh Crane Iron Co. was established, and the 
first furnace was built at Hokendaqua, by Mr. David Thomas, who had 
come out from South Wales, where Mr. Geo. Crane had in 1837 suc- 
ceeded in using the Welsh anthracites. Anthracite coal was used in 
this furnace, and from this time its consumption in the manufacture of 
iron has steadily increased, till in 1872, of the total pig-iron made in 
the country, 52 per cent. were produced in Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York with anthracite. 

Concerning the first use of raw bituminous coal and coke, we have 
not such accurate information, but in 1845, coke was made at the Clay 
Furnace in the Shenango Valley, Pa., from the block, or Brier Hill 
coal, and in the same year it was abandoned for the use of raw coal. 
This is unquestionably the first instance of the use of raw coal in the 
United States in the iron manufacture, and from that time its use has 
increased in many regions where the open burning coals are found, as 
in Shenango Valley, Pa., Mahoning Valley, O., Central and Southern 
Ohi», Indiana, ete. 

Coke varies greatly in physical character, depending on the coal 
employed and the method of its manufacture. It is always more or less 
porous, but jt may vary from a very light and cellular mass to one com- 
paratively dense and hard. It may be so friable as to present but little 
resistance to crushing, as the coke made from many dry coals and that 
produced in the manufacture of illuminating gas, or it may be very hard 
and resistant, requiring considerable pressure to crush it. The follow- 
ing table gives the results of experiments made upon several cokes to 
determine their resistance to crushing, and gives the pounds per cubic 
inch that were necessary to crush the specimen: 


Pounds per No. of 


square inch. experiments. 
Durham coke (England ).........cscssccssssssecscssssscssceees 1,080 2 
Connellsville coke (Penn.)..........s.cccssssscsssesacsscescees 1,068 8 


In color, coke varies from a dull black to light gray, with a 
brilliant silvery lustre; when hard and dense it is quite sonorous. 
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With a difference in their density and purity, cokes also differ in their 
combustibility, and while for metallurgical purposes a dense coke is 
preferable, this hardness increases to an undesirable extent its in- 
combustibility, and the amount of fuel required, as is observed by sev- 
eral European authorities. 

Coke made in the manufacture of gas is usually, from its friability 
and impurities, unfitted for metallurgical purposes, and to be suitable 
for such use, coke should be sufficiently hard to resist the pressure 
of the material, ore, etc., and as free as possible from impurities, which 
reduce the heating power and contaminate the material with which it 
may be in contact. 

Composition of coke. Cokes are composed of carbon and ash, be- 
sides retaining a small proportion of volatile matter, water, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, etc. Usually it will not retain more than 1 per cent. of water 
when exposed to a damp atmosphere, or even when it has been quenched 
by water, when freshly made. When perfectly dry, and immersed in 
water for 24 hours, it may absorb as high as 51 per cent. of its weight 
of water, which is the greatest quantity absorbed by 12 trials made by 
Dr. Percy. This, however, was rapidly evaporated on exposure to 
the air. When well made, the total proportion of volatile matter in 
coke rarely exceeds 2 or 23 per eemt. 

The ash in cokes varies very greatly, and dependa on that of the 
coal employed, and will be from 25 to 40 per cent. greater than the 
coal from which it was made. Though many cokes used contain 14 
per cent. or more of ash, a really good coke should not have more than 
8 per cent., and when the cval will produce a coke containing a greater 
proportion, it should be submitted to a ovreliminary operation of 
washing. In France, as already observed, the coals are very impure, 
containing 20 per cent. of ash, and good cokes with 8 to 10 per cent. of 
ash are only obtained by the most careful washing of the coal. The 
same remarks apply to the Belgian cokes, though the coals are some- 
what purer than the French. The English cokes are usually quite 
pure, and the composition of the typical coke, the Durhan, is given in 
the following table of analyses. In the United States, though there are 
many bituminous coals, especially in the Allegheny basin, which will 
produce very pure cokes, many of our coals, particularly those of the 
Mississippi basins, will require washing before they will produce a good 
metallurgical coke. Already the importance of purity in the coke used 
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iin the blast-furnace is becoming appreciated , and a preliminary washing 
«of the coal is now conducted in many places in our iron regions. 
In the following table analyses are given of many of our American 
«okes used in iron manufacture, and several from European countries, 
for comparison with them : 


— ES | eS | es | es | | eS 
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11.332 | 18.650 














110. 100. 
1. Mingo Junction, Ohio. 
2. Washingtonville, Ohio. 
8. Leetonia, Ohio. 
4. Broad Top, Pennsylvania (washed). 
5. Connellsville. 
6. Connellsville. 
7 8 9 10. 11 
Water cesossoennensonnonsunonunsounnsnununnrennensenree O11 [...c.cceree [roccssvenees 0.2 8.62 
Volatile matter ........cccccscccccsssscssesscscesees 0.85 | ...ccscceccs|ecsscscevees 1.5 16.92 
DOM ...ccccscsccscccce sovescscecss ssnnnannnnnnannens 92.18 88.08 | 88.77 | 90.1 69.97 
Sulphur.......0.scccsssccccscsscossccsscsccscscevsesees 0.618 1.08 1.13 2.51 |...secesees 
Ash....cossessononssnnsnnunnsnnausansnansensnssunsnensnen 6.68 10.88 | 10.10 82 9.49 
kennen 99.99 | 100. Jessen 
7. Fire Creek, West Virginia. Britton. 
8. Average of three analyses, Connellsville coke, Penn. Geol. Report. 
9. Average of six analyses, Connellsville coke, from washed coals, Penn. Rept. 
10. Coke from Bayley’s Run coal, Hocking Valley (Average). Lord. 
11. Coke made in piles, Moxahala Furnace, Ohio. Lord. 
12 13.. 14 
Carbon ...... -eossensnenosasnsennanonnunnennnneonnannsnnn sess ssseeeees 82.31 93.15 91.59 
H JÄrogen «0.0.00. .crrsreee sunsnssnsnnensnsnensannensnn nenne nassen 0.55 ° 2 0.47 
MLTOBEN .....0000 sense se onssnnnnnnnnnen snnnnsnumnonsnnsennsnnnnennnnelusnnnnarssnne- 
OXYGEN .. eeeeeserneen PORTILPFLETPLTTELTLTEIPPPPPEFFPPRETTETTTTLEPLPRED FPPPEPRLFFLETTE 0.90 } 2.06 
Bulphur....... ...csccccccccscsscsssccssseccenecccessoecscecs seeneesenees RU | o.crcccersccceslesece neueren 
kossnensnensunssunsnnunsssnsanensnsnsensnnnsensusensnannsannaunnne seees 14.90 3.95 5.89 
100 100. 100. 
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12. Big Vein, Salineville. Wormley. 
13. Durham coke (England). 
14. Coke from Mons basin (France). 


The composition of the ash of coke will, of course, be essentially 
the same as that of the coals from which they are made, and such 
analyses have already been given. The sulphur, however, is some- 
whut reduced in amount. It may be generally said that 4 of the 
sulphur in a coal is expelled in the process of coking, or that the coke 
will retain ab«.ut three-quarters of the sulphur in the coal. When, 
however, the sulphur exists in some other combination than the sulphide 
of iron, as in the probable organic sulphur compounds alluded to, a 
somewhat larger proportion is expelled in coking. 

The manufacture of coke may be conducted by three methods: 


1. Coking in simple heaps or piles, as in the carbonization of wood. 
2. Coking between walls or in kilns. 
3. Coking in closed ovens or furnaces of various forms. 


1. Coking in heaps. The manufacture of coke in heaps or piles 
is the oldest method for its production, and though still used in some 
districts in England and in this country, it is fast giving way to the 
more perfect and economical process of coking in ovens. 

The heaps are sometimes circular in form, but more commonly 
rectangulhr, having a length of from 50 to 200 feet. The operation of 
coking in piles is in many respects similar to charcoal making, and 
though simple and requiring little outlay, it is by no means economical, 
as there is a large loss from the unavoidable burning to waste of a part 
of the coal. The yield of coke made in this manner is 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than when the same coal is coked in ovens, and the coke is 
not so dense, and more care is required in the conduct of the operation. 
The coke heaps are made in the same area, and usually at the furnace 
a portion of the yard being set apart for that purpose, which soon be- 
comes covered with the fine coke dust or breeze, which is used for 
covering the surface of the piles. 

Circular heaps are not employed in this country, but they are used 
in some parts of England. At the center of the base, which is from 
25 to 30 feet in diameter, a chimney is loosely built of brick, generally 
circular in section. A number of holes are left in the chimney by omit- 
ting here and there a brick. The coal is piled around tis chimney, the | 
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larger pieces being placed near the center, and a mound of this kind, 
30 feet in diameter, and 5 feet high, will contain about 20 tons of coal. 
The exterior of the pile is covered with a bed of fine coke or breeze 
3 or 4 inches in thickness, which is packed down tightly to exclude the 
air, excepting a height of about 1 foot around the base, which is left 
uncovered. The pile is lighted by dropping some burning coals down 
the chimney, through the openings of which the coal is lighted, begin- 
ning at the base, and being propagated in all directions toward the 
cover. At the base of the pile where there is no cover, a small amount 
of air is admitted by which the combustion is sustained in the pile. A 
thick smoke soon rises from the exterior, and the flame, which is often 
very brilliant, escapes from the chimney. In 4 or 5 days the fire will 
reach the cover, which then becomes red-hot, and the carbonization is 
then complete. The chimney is now closed by an iron plate, and the 
base of the pile, which has been left uncovered, is tightly sealed by 
moistened coke dust, as well as any other portion of the cover that may 
be broken. The management of the pile requires no little skill, espe- 
cially if the weather be bad or the wind blows, to prevent an unequal 
burning of the mound and a waste of the coal. At the end of 2 or 3 
days the pile will have become cool enough to permit the removal of 
the coke, which may then be quenched with water and drawn. The 
yield of coke from the Staffordshire coals, which are dry, is between 50 
and 60 per cent.; and while the product is not uniforn, only the large 
pieces of coal can be employed in the construction of the pile. 

The circular piles are sometimes made without any covering, and 
being lighted at the centre, where the fire reaches any portion of the 
exterior, as is shown by a coating of ashes, it is quenched by a covering 
of coke dust, and when the whole pile is so covered it is left to cool. 
The piles are also made with channels at the base, which radiate from 
the central chimney to the circumference. They are made of the larger 
pieces of coal, and permit a regular admission of air to the pile, which 
otherwise is tightly covered by fine coal or coke dust. 

Rectangulur piles or pits are used to some extent in England, and 
though formerly employed in many of the iron works of the United 
States, as at Johnstown, Hollidaysburgh, etc., they have in most instances 
given place to the use of ovens. 

There is a form of rectangular pile used at the Bowery Furnace, 
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Maryland, the facts concerning the working of which have been kindly 
furnished by my friend, Mr. E. F. Wendt, E.M., the Superintendent. 
The coal] used is the semi-bituminous coal of the Cumberland coal basin, 
containing about 75 per cent. of fixed carbon. The piles are rectangular in 
plan, 42 by 12 ft., and conical in cross-section formed like the ridge of a 
roof, 5 feet in height. A flue is first built with the large pieces of coal, 
“lumps” or “tops,” on the base of the proposed pile along the axes of 
its greater dimension, and smaller pieces, about the size of a man’s head, 
are carefully laid against them over the whole area of the pit. This is 
called the “bottom,” and requires three layers to complete it. The pile 
is made upon this bottom by shoveling the coal upon it with pronged 
shovels, the prongs of which are 1? inches apart, and the whole is then 
finished by a covering of the fine coal, which is well moistened and 
beaten down, excepting a small space around the base, which is left un- 
covered. A pile of this shape and dimensions will contain 40 tons of 
coal. Fire is given to the pit at both ends of the central flue, and 
owing to the circulation through the flue and between the larger lumps 
of coal forming the bottom, the entire base is soon a glowing mass. The 
fire rises thence toward the top, and is followed by covering the lower 
portion of the pile with coke dust and ashes. In ordinary weather 
about 9 inches are left between the fire and the edge of the covering, 
but in wet weather this space is increased, and a greater draught is 
therefore given. When the fire has been driven to the top, which 
requires 8 or 9 days, and the pit is covered, it is left one or two days to 
cool. Holes are then punctured in the pile by a crow-bar, and water is 
run into the interior at a number of places in order to hasten its cooling 
and permit the removal of the cover, and breaking up of the pit. If, 
however, the pit is allowed to cool by itself or is smothered, it will 
. require 5 days before the coke can be removed. As the coke is all 
removed by pronged shovels, a considerable quantity of fine coke or 
breeze is left in the yard, which is used for covering subsequent pits. 

The character and yield of coke will vary with the rapidity of the 
operation and the care with which it is done, but to obtain the best 
results, fully 2 weeks are required. The yield of the Cumberland coal 
in these pits is 483 per cent., or a 40-ton pit of coal will yield about 20 
tons of coke. 

For the production of 50 tons of coke per day there will be re- 
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quired 54 piles of the dimensions given, occupying a good 300x250 ft., 
and the labor of 23 men. 


At Hollidaysburgh, Pa., coke was formerly made in heaps about 12 
feet wide at the base, and 2 ft. 8 in. in height, requiring 5 days to burn, 
and yielding with bituminous coal about 40 per cent. of coke. 


Coke piles are sometimes made with the flues running across the 
width of the pile, at intervals of 3 or 4 feet. The flues may be built of 
large ooal, or if this is not at hand, frames of wood like, troughs, having 
the dimensions of the flue, are placed in the desired position and the 
intervals packed lightly with wetted coal, after which the frames are 
removed, being a well defined flue. The piles are finished as already 
described, but they are lighted by vertical chimneys, formed by a stick 
stuck in the center of the transverse flues while the pile was building, 
and which are afterwards drawn out, leaving a vertical chimney, down 
which lighted coals are dropped. 


In England it is the custom when burning in rectangular piles, 
to construct a longitudinal flue, and in the length of the pile to 
make vertical chimneys from the flue, by placing stakes at inter- 
vals of 10 feet, which are afterwards withdrawn. By these chim- 
neys burning coals may be introduced, and the fire communicated 
to the center and at many points of the pile at once. The operation is 
conducted as already described, and when the workman sees that the 
fire has reached the exterior of the heap at any point, it is immediately 
quenched by coal breeze. By this construction of pile, they may be 
made of great size, 100 to 200 feet in length, containing sometimes over 
2,000 tons of coal. Their width is usually not greater than 12 feet, 
and when the coal is particularly impure, they are made somewhat nar- 
rower. By lighting them at one end first, the operation may be made 
continuous for some time, the pile being built at one end, while the coke 
is removed from the other as fast as it is coked. In burning a heap, it 
is essential to get the fire to the center as quickly as possible, and then 
draw it outward toward the surface, as is done in charring wood. 


The production of coke in piles will of course vary greatly with 
the character of the coal, but usually they may be taken to produce 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 


M. Jordan* describes a method formerly employed in the coal 
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basin of.the Loire, France, for coking the very fine coal which could 
not be coked well in the other forms of heaps. 


In plan they are rectangular, while the vertical section is trape- 
zoidal. The fine coal is packed and held in position by a plank cov- 
ering of suitable size, vertical, longitudinal and cross channels be- 
ing formed. by, wooden bars, which are removed when the heap is 
completed. This process requires great care in the construction of the 
heap, is somewhat difficult to manage, and is not economical in its 
results. The yield of coke obtained with the French coals was 50 to 
55 per cent. 


Coking between walls. A peculiar method of coking between walls 
was practiced for a long time in Upper Silesia, and afterwards was 
introduced into Westphalia and France, where it was known as 
the Schaumbourg Furnace. This furnace, used in Silesia, consists 
of rectangular walls of masonry, 8 feet wide by 54 feet long, in- 
side. The floor of the enclosure is made of cinder, broken small 
and well packed, on which fire-brick are placed on edge, thus secur- 
ing a good drainage and a dry bottom. The inside of the walls are of 
fire-brick, while the exterior is of common thasonry. In each side- 
wall are built a row of holes opposite to one another, and about 2 
feet apart, and from them vertical chimneys open on to the top of 
the wall. When the kiln is to be charged, one end, is closed by fire- 
brick, and then through the other fine coal is wheeled in and spread on 
the bottom, wetted and stamped down in layers until the level of the 
holes in the walls is reached. Long poles, 6 inches in diameter, are 
then inserted in these holes, and the kiln filled up by layers of coal 
stamped down, and the top is covered by a layer of coal-dust. The 
end wall is then built up and the poles withdrawn, leaving transverse 
channels in the coal. Before lighting, the vertical chimneys on side 
are closed by a brick, and the draught-holes on the opposite side are 
also closed. “re is then given to the pile by lighted chips, etc., ap- 
plied at the openings, and from them a current passes out of the chim- 
ney ir the opposite side. In 6 or 8 hours the fire will reach the 
other side, when the chimneys on one side are closed and the chim- 
neys on the other side opened, the damper on the horizontal flues 
being also changed at the same time. By this means the current is re- 
versed, and this is repeated every 2 or 3 hours. Different parts of the 
kiln are changed, depending on the working of the operation, the 
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state of the weather, etc. The channels are kept open by a rod, and in 
ordinary circumstances the operation will be completed in about 8 days, 
when the openings are all closed and luted, and in 2 or 3 days the end 
wall is removed, the coke extinguished and discharged. The yield of 
coke in the furnaces in Upper Silesia was from 50 to 55 per cent. 

The principal advantage claimed by the use of this kiln is that it 
produces a dense and hard coke, bearing transport well, beside which 
the product is regular and the labor not difficult. It is specially fitted 
for the carbonization of fine coal. The furnace is not expensive to con- 
struct, as near Cologne a furnace to hold 34 tons cost about 3,130 
francs ($626). 

The charge of coal used in the furnaces erected in the Ruhr and 
Soar basins was from 74 to 54 tons, depending upon their size, and the 
time of coking about 63 days, the yield being from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
coke. Though these furnaces were largely used in Germany in 1850, 
they are said now to be no longer employed. 

In some of those built in the French coal basins, the holes in the 
side-walls were made at a level with the bottom of the furnace, and 
their width inside was 63 feet, their length 19# feet, and their height 
3} feet, leaving a capacity of 18 to 20 tons of coal. The yield of these 
furnaces with the French coals was from 60 to 65 per cent. 

. In 1857 the same process was patented in England by Mr. E. 
Rogers, he believing it, however, to be a new invention, and kilns were 
erected at various establishments in Wales, where the process had an 
extended trial. Mr. Rogers considered the best dimensions to be 90 
feet long, 14 wide, and 73 feet high inside, holding about 150 tons of 
coal. In Wales they were said to produce 75 per cent. of coke, with a 
' saving in working expenses of 50 per cent., besides that the coke was 
considered more dense and uniform, but all the furnaces erected there 
on this plan are believed to be now abandoned. 

Coking in ovens. The previously described methods are well 
adapted for coking bituminous coals, possessing good coking proper- 
ties, but as generally practiced, it requires the larger portion of the 
coal to be in lumps, or at least not fine. While coal coked in heaps 
or piles will yield 60 to 65 per cent., the same coal coked in good ovens 
will yield from 75 to 80 per cent. of coke, which is at the same time of 
better quality, harder and more uniform. The former method, how- 
ever, has the advantage of requiring no outlay for expensive structures. 
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The primitive method of coking in heaps has been to a great 
extent superseded by the use of ovens or closed chambers of different 
forms and construction, by which all sizes of coal become equally avail- 
able. Though the apparatus may be more expensive, the increased 
yield of coke, its better quality, and the less expense of handling the mate- 
rial cause the cost of the coke to be much less than when made in the 
open air. A greater proportion of sulphur may be also expelled in the 
ovens, and coals which would otherwise not coke, or only but in- 
differently, are made to yield an excellent product. This is specially 
marked where the uniform and very dry coals are required to be used 
for coke, and where the expense of the coal requires the greatest economy 
of material and manufacture. Thus in Belgium, France, etc., the use 
of the dry and inferior coals, which are commonly washed, has necessi- 
tated the employment of ovens specially designed for the circumstances, 
and thus has arisen the large class of ovens known as the Belgian ovens. 
From the excellence of their plan, their economy and efficiency, they 
are now being largely supplied for the better varieties of coal, both in 
England and this country. ' 

In the production of coke the ovens are almost always heated by 
the combustion of a part of the coal itself, and in only one or two plans 
is the necessary heat produced by burning a separate portion on the 
exterior. When, however, the object in carbonizing the coal is to 
obtain the gaseous products, as in manufacturing illuminating gas, the 
coal is heated in a closed retort by fuel burnt beneath it, the opera- 
tion for obtaining gas solely being conducted in a different manner from 
that when coke is desired; the coke produced is light, spongy, fragile 
and unfitted for metallurgical use. 

The simplest: form of oven for producing a metallurgic coke is a 
vaulted and closed chamber, like a baker’s oven, which is first heated 
to a high degree, after which the coal is charged, and the volatile matter 
expelled by the heat of the oven, and being burnt by the admission of 
air into the furnace, maintains the necessary degree of heat. In this 
form of oven the coking operation begins at the surface of the coal and 
descends to the bottom of the charge, and if the heat is insufficient 
from any cause, coldness of vven, small amount of volatile matter in the 
coal, etc., the bottom will not be well coked. To facilitate the process, 
and to use to best advantage the drier or less coking coals, the ovens 
are heated on the bottom or sides, or on both by the combustion in flues 
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of the volatile matter of the coal. By this means the coking process 
acts from different parts of the charge at the same time, and a perfect 
coking more surely attained. In the construction of ovens, the thick- 
mess of the bed or prism of coal in the oven is of the greatest import- 
ance. The higher the coking property and the proportion of volatile 
mmatter, the thicker may the bed of coal be made, and the lower the 
clegree of coking power, or the drier the coal, the thinner must the 
prism of coke be made to secure good results. Thus with good coking 
«<:oals the prism of coal may be 3 or 4 feet in thickness, and then only 
Theated on one side, but with the drier coals, even when heated on all 
sides, the prism must be much smaller, 3 feet to 27 inches, as in the 
Belgian ovens. The disregard of this fact is the cause of much ill 
success in the planning and making of coke ovens. The first and most 
important consideration is the character of the coal, and the second, 
the form and size of oven best adapted to the circumstances. 

Coke ovens differ very greatly in their form, size, construction and 
mode of heating, and for convenience they may be divided into two 
principal classes : 

1. Those in which the walls of the oven are not heated, and air is 
admitted into the coking chamber itself to allow the combustion of the 
gases evolved from the coal, and to maintain the heat necessary for the 
operation, as in the ordinary “ bee hive” oven. 

2. Those in which the bottom, the walls, or both, are heated by 
the combustion of fuel on the outside, generally of the gases from the 
coal which are burnt in flues in the walls themselves. In some forms 
the combustion is begun in the furnace itself by the admission of air, 
as the Jones and Francais oven, but usually it is confined to the flues 
into which the air is admitted, as in the ovens of the Belgian type. 

First CLass.— Bee-hive, Baker’s or Round oven. This is one of the 
oldest forms of coke oven, and is still used to some extent in France 
and Germany, where it is known as the English or Baker’s oven. In 
England, however, it is almost exclusively employed, and while it is 
the most common oven in the United States, large numbers of the im- 
proved forms are now being introduced. 

A very good example of the bee-hive ovens is in use at the Kemble 
Iron Co.’s works, Riddlesburgh, Penn. 

The ovens are circular vaulted chambers, like a baker’s oven, 12 
feet in interior diameter, and 6 feet in height from the bottom to the 
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crown of the vault. They are built of the best quality of fire-brick, 
the arch being about 3 feet thick, resting on a foundation of masonry. 
A round hole, 12 inches in diameter, is left in the crown of the arch 
for charging the coal, and for the escape of the waste gases. A circular 
cast-iron plate ig provided by which this hole may be sealed when the 
operation of coking is completed. Another opening is left in front 
about 30 inches square, which is lined with an iron frame, and by which 
the coke is discharged. The bottom of the oven is formed of a bed, 
3 feet thick, of ashes and slag beaten down compactly, upon which a 
floor of fire-brick is placed, inclining slightly toward the front door. 
The ovens are built back to back in order to facilitate their 
charging from the elevated track, which is supported at intervals by 
masonry piers, so that the weight of the cars does not bear upon the 
furnaces. A wall of masonry forms the front faces of the furnaces, and 
the spaces between them and the ovens is closely filled with ashes. 
The walls are strongly built and bound together by tie-rods to prevent 
their displacement by the expansive action of the heat. 

Water conveyed by pipes is convenient to each oven for the 
quenching of the coke as it is drawn from the oven. This may be said 
here to be a most important adjunct to every coking establishment, as 
water is absolutely necessary to extinguish the fire when the coking 
operation is completed. 

The bee-hive oven of this character as usually built in the United 
States costs from 300 to 500 dollars per oven, according to the material 
and method of construction. 

The operation is as follows: A charge having been removed from 
the oven, the walls are at a very dull red heat, the temperature having 
been reduced during the cooling and discharge of the coke. The 
fresh charge is made directly into the charging hole at top from 
the cars by means of portable chutes. The charge is then leveled in 
the oven by a long poker; the front door is closed by brick-work, and 
luted, excepting a small space at the top of the door-way, which is left 
open for the admission of air to consume the gases. At first a dense 
volume of smoke issues from the opening in the top of the oven, but in 
a ehort time the temperature of the oven has risen high enough to 
ignite the gaseous matter, which then bursts into flame and rises several 
feet above the top of the oven. The air admitted through the openings 
in the door-way should be only sufficient to sustain the combustion of 
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the volatile matter, which burns in the vault of the oven above the bed 
of coal, and not a little skill is required, especially in stormy weather, 
to so regulate the admission of air that there shall be no excessive burn- 
ing of the coal. As long as the distillation continues, and volatile 
matter is being expelled from the coal, it will be denoted by the 
flame at the top of the oven. When the flame ceases, the volatile 
matter has been driven off, and the coking operation proper com- 
pleted. The front door is now luted up tightly to exclude all air, 
and an air-plate ie placed over the opening in the top, which is covered 
with ashes to seal it tightly. The oven is then hermetically sealed, 
and is left to cool for 12 hours, at the expiration of which time the 
brickwork is removed from the doorway, and the coke quenched by water 
introduced through a long iron pipe. This quenching of the coke requires 
a few minutes only, when it is ready to be withdrawn. A small iron 
bar is placed across the doorway, and held in place by staple on either 
side, and upon this the workman rests the handle of the long rake or 
hoe with which he hauls the coke from the oven. This is an exceed- 
angly arduous labor, and requires about 20 minutes for the complete 
cleaning of the oven. If the coke should not be thoroughly extin- 
guished it is wetted again with water, and then shoveled into wagons 
by pronged forks, that leave the fine and useless coke dust. The oven 
having been cleaned, a new charge is then made, as already described. 
The total time of the operation at Riddlesburgh is usually 36 hours, 
though it is sometimes prolonged to 72 or 76 hours. This increased 
time is principally added to the time of cooling, and though the coke is 
made more dense and hard, the advantage is not always repaid by the 
increased expense. 

The coal employed at Riddleburgh is the Broad Top semi-bitumi- 
nous eoal, similar to the Cumberland. The coal is now washed before 
coking. The yield of the coal by weight is from 58 to 60 per cent. of 
coke. 

In the region producing the celebrated Connellsville coke, in the 
vicinity of Connellsville, Pa., the same form of oven is exclusively 
used, about 114 to 12 feet in diameter and 6 feet in height. The coal 
employed is from the Pittsburgh seam, which here has been somewhat 
metamorphosed, so that it is in fact a semi-bituminous coal. The com- 
position has been already quoted on page 559. It is quite friable in 
character and readily breaks up into pieces of a small size, leaving little 
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good merchantable lump coal. The common charge of an oven is 100 
to 110 bushels of coal, weighing 76 lbs. or 4 tons; the time of coking, 
37 to 38 hours. | 

This coke is very largely used in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio, the iron works of Illinois and Missouri, and is even carried to 
the silver and lead smelting works of Utah, Nevada, etc., where it costs 
from 25 to 30 dollars per ton. Its value at Pittsburgh varies but little, 
and is from 6 to 7 cents per bushel, or about $3.50 per ton. It is de- 
livered in most places in Central and Eastern Ohio at a price of from 
$3.50 to $5.00 per ton, so that often in some localities it is less expen- 
sive than the local fuels. The composition of the Connellsville coke 
has been given on page 559, where it will be seen to contain a high 
percentage of ash—about 11 per cent. This is too large a proportion 
for a good iron smelting fuel, and it will probably not be long before 
some method of purifying the coal will be demanded. The high repu- 
tation that it holds is probably due largely to its uniformity, its hard- 
ness and fine appearance, though the sulphur present is rarely below 
1 per cent. 

In England the round ovens are almost the only form used. They 
are often arranged with an exit flue in the rear part of tbe vault, for the 
escape of the gases into a common conduit, through which they pass to 
a single large chimney, a hole being also left in the center of the roof 
for charging, but which is closed during the operation. A damper 
placed in the flue from each furnace, its connection with the main con- 
duit and chimney may at any time be severed. 

Furnaces of this type are sometimes made oval, elliptical or rect- 
angular, with doors at either end of the longer diameter for discharg- 
ing, and an opening in the roof as in the ordinary bee-bive for charg- 
ing. This form, though once quite common, is now not very extensively 
employed. At St. Etienne, France, furnaces of this character, with an 
elliptical hearth, are 15 to 18 feet long, 84 to 94 feet wide, and 3$ to 4+ 
feet high, with an opening in the roof for charging about 18 inches in 
diameter, and a door at both ends for discharging. The charge of coal 
is from 2.6 to 44 tons, and the time of coking 24 to 48 hours, the opera- 
tion being conducted as in the common bee-hive oven. 

A similar form of oven is used at Seraing, Belgium, in which the 
application of the waste heat of the gases is made to generate steam. 
They are arranged in a battery of 8 furnaces together, supporting a 
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#0 horse-power boiler, with a chimney at either end, which are used 
zalternately. The charging and discharging is made by the same doors, 
zand as the gas first evolved from the coal has little combustible matter, 
Shaving much water, it is let escape for 2 or 3 hours through the small 
wide chimneys At the expiration of this time these are closed, and 
the central one is opened. This has an area equal to the sum of 
the two others, and through it the gases are aspirated by the main 
chimney and burn around the boiler. When the boilers need repairing, 
the gases are let escape by the chimneys, and men may then enter 
the space around the boiler through arch-ways left for that purpose. 
One of these batteries of 8 furnaces is said to produce steam sufficient 
for the blowing engine of a large coke furnace, and by regulating the 
working of the ovens so that they are discharged at intervals of 3 hours, 
sufficient heat is always available for the boiler. The charge is 2% tons, 
and the time of the operation 24 hours. 

The square, anchor, or as it is sometimes called, the Gibson furnace, 

has been used on the west coast of France for coking the English coals, 
zand is known as the Boulogne-sur-mer oven, while it has been used to 
some extent in Germany and in England, where it originated. The 
even is about 12} feet lung, 64 wide and 64 feet in height at the back, 
flaring a little toward the front, so as to facilitate the discharging. 
"The door is made the full width of the oven, and the coke is withdrawn 
at once in one piece by the anchor, which ‚is placed in the oven be- 
fore charging the coal. It is hence firmly imbedded in the coke at the - 
end of the operation, and a chain being attached to it, it is drawn out 
with the coke by means of a capstan. Though it might be urged that 
the door is too large, causing difficulty in closing the oven tightly, and 
also that the anchor would rapidly be worn out, in practice, there is 
said to be no inconvenience from either of these. 

The furnace will contain 4 to 43 tons of coal, which is charged from 
the front, and the operation is conducted as in the round oven. The 
gases escape to the chimney by the flue shown in the figure. The time 
usually required tor coking is about 48 hours, and at Doulais furnaces 
containing 34, yield 73 per cent. of coke. 

In some furnaces erected on this plan in France, etc., small canals 
are built in the walls, so that at the termination of an operation air may 
be admitted to them, and the walls cooled down very much before dis- 
charging the coke. 
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A form of the round oyen is used in great numbers in France in 
the Loire basin, in Belgium and in the Soar basin, and is known as the 
French furnace. The furnace is similar to the bee-hive oven, excepting ' 
that it has an encircling canal in the walls, which communicates 
with the interior of the furnace by small conduits, which are highly 
inclined, converging toward a point near the center of the roof. 
These canals open to the air by openings on each side of the door, 
where the almission of air may be readily regulated. The charge 
is made through the opening in the roof, and the door is then tightly 
closed, air being only admitted through certain channels. The air is 
thus supplied regularly in equal portions to all parts of the oven. 
Though the expense of their construction is somewhat greater than of 
the ordinary round oven, it is claimed in France that the yield of the 
coal is increased 6 per cent. 

Cox’s oven. A form of oven similar to the latter, in so far as air is 
admitted to the coking chamber through certain canals in the walls of 
the furnace, is known as Cox’s oven. This oven was patented by Cox 
in 1840, and has been used somewhat in South Wales. 

The oven is rectangular in plan, tapering a little toward the door 
in front, which has the full width of the oven. Ata height of 5} feet 
the oven is covered by an arch, and a small distance above this is a 
second arch. The space between these arches communicates in front 
with the interior of the oven, and at the back with the chimney, Two 
ovens being placed. back to back, they open into the same chimney, 
which is separated into two flues, one for each furnace. The space 
above the upper arch and between the ovens is filled with sand, which 
concentrates much of the heat evolved during the working operation. 
On one side of the front of each oven an opening communicates with a 
flue, passing horizontally in the wall to the back of the furnace, where 
it communicates with the interior by the canals. The charge is made 
by shoveling the coal in from the front, and then the door is lowered 
and fastened by an iron bar. The door is formed of an iron frame, 
which is lined with fire-brick, and when in place is tightly luted to 
prevent access of air. 

The air for the combustion of the gases enters through the canals 
into the inside of the furnace, when the gases burn and escape into the 
vault above, and into the chimney. A valve being placed in the 
chimney flue of each furnace, the draught may be regulated at will 
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Though the furnace is somewhat expensive in its construction, it is said 
to have worked successfully, though with some coals the bottom part 
was not always well coked, as is also the case often with the other forms 
of ovens of this class. To obviate this, Mr. Parry, of Ebbw Vale, con- 
structed some furnaces on Cox’s plan, but the gases, instead of passing 
directly into the chimney, descended first and circulated underneath 
tthe hearth, through flues made in the bottom, which communicated with 
the chimney ; the furnace was therefore heated well on the buttom, and 
the coal uniformily coked. 


OVENS OF THE SECOND Crass. In the ovens of the first class, 
as already described, the bed of coal exposed is always of considerable 
thickness, and the operation of coking is begun from the top, by the 
heat stored up in the vault of the oven from a previous operation, and 
proceeds downward to the bottom of the oven. Unless the coal con- 
tains sufficient volatile matter to furnish the heat necessary, or the coal 
is of a strong coking character, the operation will be incomplete and 
the mass not thoroughly coked. From a too thick bed of coal or too 
little heat in the oven, a cold or damp bottom, the coking is often in- 
complete, leaving a stratum of uncharred coal on the bottom of the 
oven. The ovens of this class are specially adapted for the very best 
or strongly coking coals, and when the dry or light coals are to be 
used, the ovens of the second class are better suited, where the prism of 
coke is thinner and the heat more uniformly applied to the coal, the 
walls being heated from the interior. In these the coking operation 
proceeds from the sides toward the center, and when very dry coals are 
used the prism of coal should be very thin. 


The ovens of this class are round and elliptical, as the Breckon and 
Dixon, etc., or as is more common, rectangular ; placed vertically it is the 
Appolt oven; horizontal, it forms the large class of Belgian ovens. The 
ovens may only be heated on the bottom, as in the ovens of Panwell, 
Dubochet, Pernolt, etc., by fuel burnt separately beneath them, which 
is, however, applied only when the gas evolved is to be further 
utilized, or the bottom may be heated by the gases from the coal itself, 
as the Breckon and Dixon oven. More commonly they are heated by 
flues passing through the walls and under the bottom, in which the gases 
evolved from the coal burn and produce the necessary heat in the Bel- 
gian type of furnace, the Linet, Coppee, Fabry, Francois, Dulait ovens. 

The Breckon and Dixon oven, * patented in 1860 in England, con- 
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sists in constructing ovens similar to the ordinary bee-hive, with flues 
in the bottom, and admitting the air into the oven itself through flues 
communicating with the outside. The oven is thus heated on the 
bottom by the passage of the gases burnt in the oven, and a more uni- 
form, complete and rapid operation ensured. 

The interior of the furnace is shaped very like the common round 
oven. Air is admitted through the dampers in the front on each side 
of the door to the flues, where it enters the interior, and when the 
charge is made the door is closed completely, air being adıritted only 
through these openings. 

The bottom of the oven is provided with flues, and is formed of 
fire-brick or tiles resting on the division walls. The gases burnt in 
the furnace pass through the openings at the rear, and descend through 
the flue to the canals under the oven bottom, through which they puss 
back and forth to a vertical flue, and thence to the chimney through a 
horizontal flue. A damper, placed at the exit of the vertical flue, enables 
one oven to be shut off from the chimney at any time without inter- 
fering with the others. By this construction the floor of the oven is 
thoroughly heated, and it is claimed that coke may be made in one-third 
the time that it can be in the common oven, with a yield 10 to 15 per 
cent. greater. In trials made near Darlington, England, for several 
years, the coal yielded 69 per cent., while in the common oven the 
yield was 58 per cent., and a charge requiring 72 hours to be coked in 
the old oven was completely coked in 48 hours. 

Jones’ Coke Oven. A form of rectangular oven with the bottom 
heated was introduced at Dudley, Staffordshire, England, by Mr. Cox. 

The entire front being open forms the doorway for the discharge 
of the coke, while the coal is charged through the opening in the roof. 
At the rear an opening is left the full width of the furnace, and closed 
- by an iron plate. It is used for affixing the discharging apparatus as de- 
scribed hereafter. At the back of the furnace are two iron pipes or canals, 
communicating with the exterior, and passing through the chimney. 
Each of these is provided with a register on the outside to regulate the 
admission of the air. A canal opens into the rear end of the furnace, 
just below the arch, while another one rises higher and opens into two 
flues in the masonry of the top of the furnace, which pass to the front 
and open into the oven. Two openings in the back of the furnace per- 


* Trans. N. England Inst. Mining Engineers, 1860-61. 
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mit the examination of the two flues. The charge having been made, 
and spread on the hearth to a uniform thickness, the doorway is closed 
by a wall of brickwork piled loosely, and a little in front is placed a 
sheet-iron door, which is supported by a horizontal iron bar. The space 
between the wall and plate is then filled with coke dust, so as to seal 
the furnace and prevent the entrance of air. The air necessary for the 
combustion enters the furnace at the rear through the openings in the 
back ; passing through the flues in the chimney it becomes heated, and 
enters the back of the furnace and in the front. The volatile matter 
from the coal is thus burnt in the oven, and escapes by the two openings 
in the rear of the oven, descends and circulates through the flues in the 
bottom, and finally escapes into the chimney. The coal used in Stafford- 
shire in the furnace was the celebrated 10-yard seam, a dry coal, the charge 
consisting of 44 tons of coal and 1 ton of pitch or tar, which are well 
mixed between rollers. The time of the operation is 36 hours, when 
the coke is discharged by an apparatus formed of two cast-iron L-shaped 
plates, which are riveted to two bars of iron. To place them in the 
furnace two flat bars of iron are first put on top of the coke, and upon 
them one of these hoes is shoved to the rear of the furnace; the flat 
bars are then removed and placed on the side of the oven, and the other 
hoe is shoved in in the same manner. The ends of the L-plates fall 
into the vertical space between the rear of the furnace and the coke, 
which has been left by the shrinkage of the coal during the process of 
coking. If there is any difficulty in fastening them in this position 
they are fixed by pokers introduced by the openings in the rear of the 
oven. The pullers are then fastened together by a bar, and the eoke 
pulled out at once by a chain and capstan. The yield of this oven 
when using the materials mentioned is 65 per cent. of coke, which is 
strong and well suited for iron manufacture. 

Of the ovens which are heated by the walls as well as by the 
bottom, the most important and most extendedly employed are the 
rectangular ovens, generally of small width, which as a class are known 
as the Belgian oven, because of the great improvements that have been 
made with them in that country. In speaking of the development of 
this type, M. M. Franquoy * says, that in 1837 Walker obtained a 
patent in England for coke ovens with their bottom and walls heated, 
which were introduced at Seraing in 1856. The first patent for the 


* Progress of Iron Manufacture, Liege, 1861 
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introduction of air was also patented in England in 1837. Although 
this was introduced in France and Belgium they were unsuccessful from 
the manner of introducing the air, and in 1844 Dulait, of Charleroi, 
Belgium, invented an oven in which the air was introduced in small 
currents into the encircling flues, which was very successful, and is the 
plan now adopted in many coke ovens in Belgium. The inducing 
circumstances in the introduction of these furnaces is stated by Mr. 
Aug. Sillers, of the School of Mines at Liege * to be, that in 1852 “the 
extraction of bituminous coal necessary for the manufacture of coke by 
the means then employed became insufficient in the Charleroi district, 
and the price increased to such a figure as to threaten serious injury to 
the iron trade. It was therefore found necessary to economize fuel, and 
to find means for manufacturing coke out of semi-bituminous (dry) coal, 
which circumstances were the means of bringing numerous varieties of 
ovens under notice of the industrial community.” Shortly after the 
same circumstances visited other contizehtal regions, which with their 
great success, caused their rapid extension. The demands of the rail- 
ways, about this time on the Continent, requiring the production of a 
purer and better coke, and its manufacture from inferior and often very 
dry coals, stimulated the improvements in coal washing and coking, for 
which we are largely indebted to French and Belgian experience. 

Difference of size, arrangement of flues, and other modifications 
have multiplied the number of this type of ovens, and they are now 
very largely used on the Continent of Europe, but in England, from 
the nature of the coal, lack of appreciation, etc., though the ty pe 
originated in that country, they are used to but a small extent, and have 
not supplanted the old bee-hive form of oven. 

In the United States their good results in quantity and quality of 
coke has induced their use for not only the drier and less strong coals, 
but also for the better and stronger coking coals. Ovens of this type 
are now used in many places in the Allegheny and Missouri coal basins, 
and their emplovment is rapidly eztending. In the treatment of the 
coals of the Missouri basin, we have, however, probably to witness 
their greatest efficiency. 


* Belgian Coke Manufacture, Jul. Iron and Steel Institute, vol. 1, 1873. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BUILDING STONES OF OHIO. 


From Apvance SHEETS OF THE REPORT OF THE TENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED 
Sratss on “ BUILDING STONES AND THE QUARRY InpusTRY.” 


[BY PERMISSION.] 


[The data for the following report upon the Building Stones and the Quarry In- 
dustry of Ohio were gathered in 1880 for the Tenth Census of the United States, 
under my supervision. The facts thus accumulated have been made the subjects of 
careful study and arrangement by the appropriate department of the Census Bureau, 
and the report prepared on this basis is soon to be issued by the General Govern- 
ment. The plan and proportions of this and allied reports were determined by Dr. 
George W. Hawes, the special Agent in charge of this division of the Census work 
and Curator of Economic Geology in the Smithsonian Institution, and much of the 
labor in preparing it was done by him. For such a task, few men in the country 
were better fitted by natural taste and by acquired knowledge. A recognized author- 
ity in lithology, familiar with all the modern methods of inquiry in this field, he has 
enriched his reports with a considerable amount of special information that is new 
in kind to the general reader, and that cannot fail to prove stimulating and suggestive 
to many of our students of practical geology. The work of Dr. Hawes was arrested 
while still incomplete by his untimely death, but it has been carried forward, chiefly 
by trusted assistants that he had trained, two of whom went from Ohio and one of 
whom has been since employed in the Geological Survey of Ohio, viz., F. W. Sperr, 
M.E. A considerable part of the Census Report on Ohio Building Stones was put 
in shape by Mr. Sperr, by whom also the geological facts were in large part collected. 
The chapter is thus largely of his authorship. 

The courtesy of Hon. (. W. Seaton, Superintendent of the Census, allows me to 
use the advance sheets of this report in the present volume. When published by 
the Government, but a few hundred copies at most will be assigned to Ohio, and its 
usefulness will thus be greatly restricted, but its adoption in the present volume en- 
sures its wide distribution among those that can turn to the best account the valuable 
information that it contains. 

As has been already stated, its materials were gathered under my personal super- 
vision and have been largely put into shape by one of my assistants, by which facta 
it is connected closely enough with the Survey, while at the same time, the respon- 
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sibility of the authorship resting with Dr. Hawes, the value of his special knowledge 
and his opportunities for a comprehensive review, give to the chapter an authority 
that it would not otherwise possess.—E. O.] 


OHIO. 


[Compiled from notes of Professor Orton.] 


SANDSTONE. 


SUB-CARBONIFEROUS.— Those rocks of the sub-Carboniferous 
period, called the Waverly group in the Geological Survey of Ohio, are 
the most important as to production of building stone in the geological 
scale of the state. The following shows the arrangement of this forma- 
tion, according to Professor Orton: 

1. Maxville limestone, in patches. 

2. Logan group. 

3. Cuyahoga shale. 

4. Berea shale. 

5. Berea grit. 

6. Bedford shale. 

No. 1 occurs but seldom. No. 2 consists of fine-grained sandstones 
overlying and alternating with massive conglomerates in central and 
southern Ohio. Its thickness is about 100 feet. The Waverly con- 
glomerate is a member of this group. No. 3, about 300 feet in thick- 
ness, is a blue argillaceous shale in many parts of Ohio, but in many 
places contains scattered courses of sandstone of great value. Insouth- 
ern Ohio these are concentrated and become very valuable. No. 4 is 
from 10 to 30 feet in thickness and is the equivalent of the Waverly 
black shale of southern Ohio. No. 5is the Berea grit, the great quarry 
rock of northern Ohio. It is from 10 to 75 feet in thickness and ex- 
tends in a belt from Williamsfield, in the southeastern corner of Ash- 
tabula county, westward into Erie county, and thence nearly directly 
southward in Adams county to the Ohio river. This stratum of sand- 
stone, where it has its best development, consists of heavy sheets with 
often a course at the top of thin broken layers called shell-rock. How- 
ever, in many localities these thin layers are unbroken, even, and com- 
pact, and are quarried extensively for sidewalk paving. No. 6 is from 
10 to 100 feet in thickness, and furnishes no building stone except in 
Cuyahoga county. 
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The line of outcrop of the Berea grit across the state from north to 
south is very near the dividing line between the formations of the Car- 
kooniferous age on the east, where the building stone is almost exclu- 
#3 ively sandstone, and the formations of Devonian and Silurian ages on 
he west, where it is almost exclusively limestone. 

The Waverly group, with its well-marked alternations of shales 
zzand sandstones, enters the state from Pennsylvania in its northeastern 
«corner. The northern line of outcrop of the Berea grit in Ashtabula 
zand Trumbull counties is for the most part deeply drift-covered, and in 

places it has been cut out by valleys of erosion. From Parkman, in 
‘the southeast corner of Geauga county, it can be traced in an almost 
<ontinuous line of outcrop around to the Ohio river. In Parkman 
‘township, as far as exposed, it lies in thin, ripple-marked sheets. 

In Mesopotamia, Trumbull county, a quarry of some importance is 
worked by the Mesopotamia Freestone Company, one mile west of the 
town center. The stone is used for buildings, flagging, bridges, etc., in 
the immediate neighborhood, and is of excellent quality. The nearest 
railroad station is 7 miles away. This company has just taken the con- 
tract to furnish the trimmings for the blocks now building at Burton, 
Geauga county. From this quarry the Berea grit passes northward, 
and its outcrop may be traced along the line between Geauga and Ash- 
tabula counties to the southeast corner of Lake county, where it turns 
to the soutnwest and follows along the line between Lake and Geauga 
counties into Cuyahoga county. . 

The Berea grit is quarried at Windsor, in the southeast corner of 
Ashtabula county. This quarry marks the most northeasterly locality 
where the Berea grit has any special economic value as a building stone ; 
though even here the stone is much inferior to that to be obtained over 
quite an extent of country from Berea, Cuyahoga county, westward to 
Berlin Heights, Erie county. The pyrites and protoxide of iron con- 
tained in the stone at Windsor produce bad discoloration on exposure 
to the weather. Asa source of material for heavy masonry this locality 
is invaluable, as Ashtabula county has no other stone well adapted for 
this purpose, and the Windsor quarry has furnished a large amount of 
stone for heavy bridge construction on the railroads and highways in 
this county. The quarry is located about six miles from the nearest sta- 


tion, and has the same disadvantage as the Mesopotamia quarry for 
shipping stone. 
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The most important quarry operations in these counties are carried 
on in Howland township, 3 miles northeast of Warren, Trumbull 
county. This stone had been known for many years, and was worked 
in a small way before the present company began operations. The stone 
is adapted to the special use of flagging on account of the extreme reg- 
ularity of its beds, its composition, its strength, and its durability. In 
evenness of bedding it is remarkable among the quarries of the county. 
Blocks 10 feet square and 14 inches thick are extracted, which a straight- 
edge laid upon the surface would touch at every point. Slabs but 1 inch 
or 2 inches in thickness have such strength that they go without ques- 
tion into general use. Their fine-grained composition causes them to 
wear in a uniform manner, and they always give a good foothold. The 
only defect in the quarry is that the north and south joints do not ran 

evenly; but, as these joints are so far distant from one another as to 
preclude the possibility of transportation of the included masses, this 
defect is of but little moment. In one case a single strip 150 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 3 inches thick was raised in the quarry. The layers, 
although so very closely packed together, are perfectly distinct, adher- 
ing to each other scarcely more than sawed planks in a pile. 

All the townships in this neighoorhood avail themselves of this 
extraordinary supply of flagging, and the town of Warren is said to be 
the best paved town in the state; Mahoning avenue may be mentioned 
as exhibiting on its western side some of the finest flagging that has ever 
been laid. It has been sent to distant cities in northern Ohio, western 
New York, and western Pennsylvania, and examples of it may be seen 
in Pittsburgh, Mansfield, Hornellsville, Akron, etc. It has been used 
for general building purposes to a limited extent. 

The quarries are drained by ditches with a constant good fall. In 
the flagging deposit proper there are found from four to seven courses, 
varying from 1 inch to 6 inches in thickness, the 6-inch course being 
the best and highest priced. The same general character of the stone 
holds in the adjacent territory, but is subject to some variation of quality. 
It is of a light gray color, and is the geological equivalent of the stone 
which is extracted from the Portsmouth and Buena Vista quarries at 
the southern extremity of the formation on the Ohio river. 

The Cuyahoga shales, in which the Austin flag-stones are found, 
occupy the highest position in the Waverly group in this county, and in 
the southwestern corner of the county the conglomerate of the Carbon- 
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iferous formation makes its appearance in a ledge called the Braceville 
ridge, which rises to 100 feet above the flat surrounding country, and 
occupies a part of the four townships of Warren, Newton, Braceville, 
zand Lordstown. It is almost entirely destitute of soil, and its promi- 
zent points are conspicuously grooved and striated by glaciers. This 
m-ock has been the dependence of several generations for building stone 
An the surrounding region, but no large quantity has ever been extracted 
zat any one time. 

Over a surrounding area of 75 square miles whatever stone is used 
for foundations, well stones, and bridge stones is mainly taken from this 
ridge. The quarry operations are mainly carried on in the way of 
“ gouging”—that is, in extracting the stone wherever it can be obtained 

to the best advantage without reference to future quarry operations. 
Although no quarries are systematically worked, several are in readiness 
for operation at any time; and it is safe to say that, in the aggregate, 
$1,000 worth of stone per year is extracted. The material is a strong 
and enduring sandstone, containing but few pebbles, and is of especial 
value since the flat country for many miles around is destitute of stone. 

The Berea grit is quarried extensively at Newburg and at Euclid, in 
Cuyahoga county. A quarry has been recently opened on the east side 
of the Cuyahoga river, near Independence, and the stone has also been 
quarried at East Cleveland. The smaller quarries have not been con- 
sidered in the tables. 

As a flagging material this stone is considered by many to have no 
equal in northern Ohio. It is now used almost exclusively for paving 
the sidewalks of Cleveland and of many other northern cities, especially 
in the state of Michigan. It isa fine-grained, compact sandstone of a 
very beautiful blue-gray color when first quarried, a circumstance which 
caused it to be extensively used for the trimmings of buildings, although 
its exposure to the wegther has frequently modified its appearance. It 
is not considered safe to use this material for building purposes except 
for foundations and bridges, as it frequently contains iron sulphide, the 
oxidation of which produces stains; and when it has not this defect the 
color due to weathering is not so uniform when the face of the rock is 
exposed in a wallas when the bed is exposed ina pavement. A greater 
amount of the sulphide of iron is contained in the stone at Newburgh 
than in that at Euclid ; and it must be added that examples can be cited 
where the Euclid stone has presented an unmodified appearance after 
years of exposure in buildings. 
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The whole stratum of the rock at Euclid is about 20 feet in thick- 
ness, and the different sheets are from 2 to 4 feet thick. Asa rule the 
stone is sawed into slabs. 

The outcrop of the Berea grit comes from the northeast, and enters 
the county in Mayfield township. It has no special economic value in 
the northeast part of the county, but near Chagrin Falls, in the south- 
eastern part, it lies in thin sheets, und is quarried to some extent for 
flagging purposes. At Bedford it will not compare favorably with the 
stone from some of the other localities for purposes of building; but it 
is especially valuable for manufacturing into grindstones, which com- 
mand a high price in market. That variety of stone which is applicable 
for grinding springs is especially in demand. The material is a rather 
coarse grained and homogeneous sandstone, filled with little brown 
spots of iron oxide. In some portions of the stratum lenticular nodules 
of this oxide occur from one inch to several inches in diameter, and 
render these portions worthless; but as they occur only at certain 
horizons they are easily separated from the better material. 

At Independence a stone possessing more of the characteristics of the 
Amherst stone is quarried, especially applicable for the manufacture of 
grindstones, although it is used to a considerable extent as a building 
stone. The material has been used in the city hall and in some other 
buildings at Cleveland. These quarries are located in a bluff, the out- 
crop of stone being about 4 miles long and 1 mile wide, and usually 
covered by a drift deposit from 1 foot to 5 feet in depth, although in 
some localities the rock is quite bare. 

The Berea grit is at this place only from 30 to 40 feet in thickness, 
and only the top 10 feet have been extensively quarried, as immediately 
below this there lies a stratum of worthless rock from 3 to 12 feet in 
thickness. Below this, good material for grindstones and building 
stones is obtained. This has been little quarried.on account of the cost 
of drainage and that of removing the worthless rock referred to. Only 
large grindstones, which are best adapted for dry grinding, are manu- 
factured from this material, and it is said that the stones do not glaze 
when used for this purpose. This stone is especially valued for the 
grinding of wood pulp for paper manufacture. 

The statistics in the tables scarcely give a correct idea of the mag- 
nitude of the industry at Independence, as the rock has been quarried 
in many localities in this bluff besides those now operated. 
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At East Cleveland’the}Berea grit becomes 60 feet in thickness; 
andi althoughfiti,doesynot, possess all the desirable qualities of the 
Amherst and Independence stones, the Cleveland architects prefer it for 
foundations on account of its superior strength and its accessibility. It 
Inas not been used for any important superstructures in the city, the more 
excellent stone, before mentioned, being so readily. supplied to this point. 

The Brooklyn quarries, which are situated just to the south of 
&_leveland, produce a material which is of about the same quality asthat 
Found in the East Cleveland quarries, but the rock is more broken, and 
Ais used mostly for foundationsand underpinnings. Its broken character 
allows it to be easily quarried, but large blocks are not so readily 

obtained. Ä 

The largest sandstone quarry in the county is situated in Berea, 
where an immense amount of material has been extracted for building 
purposes and for small grindstones. Nearly 40 acres of the Berea grit 
have here been quarried out to an average depth of about 40 feet. The 
stratum is from 65 to 75 feet in thickness, and has been quarried to the 
bottom in but few places. The individual sheets are from 2 inches to 
10 feet in thickness, and usually are very even in their bedding. The 
rock all lies below drainage level and seems to have been but little, if at 
all, disturbed since its deposition. Joints very seldom occur. The 
stone is usually soft in the quarry and is very easily channeled. It is 
of a blue-gray color and a little darker as a rule than the Amherst 
“blue-stone.”” A larger portion of the formation here is of the so-called 
“ split-rock” character than at any other locality where it has as yet been 
quarried, and this characteristic is also more perfectly developed here 
than anywhere else. 

The materia] is not so applicable for the manufacture of large grind- 
stones as is that obtained in Lorain county, or at Bedford and Inde- 
pendence in this county. Small grindstones can, however, be manufac- 
tured more cheaply at Berea, because the rock can be split into thin 
slabs of any desired thickness with little or no waste. The manufacture 
of whetstones is also quite extensive. 


These quarries produce building stones of an excellent quality, 
although great care must be taken in the selection of the material, as 
some of it contains sulphide of iron in such amount as shortly to disfigure 
the surfaces, even discoloring a portion of the wall below it. The mate- 
rial is, however, carefully graded in such a manner as to distinguish the 
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good from the bad stone. For bridge-building purposes the Berea 
stone is considered the best of the sandstones of northern Ohio, since it 
possesses greater strength. Tests made by J. B. and W. W. Cornell 
indicated that a 14 inch cube would withstand a pressure of 15,400 
pounds. The Berea stone has been extensively used throughout the 
whole country, and may be seen in the following: The Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada building, Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, and 
Montreal Telegraph buildings, Montreal, Canada; post-office building, 
Bank of Montreal building, and the Garland & Mutchinson building, 
Ottawa, Canada; post-office building, London, Canada ; post-office 
building and Bank of Toronto building, Toronto, Canada ; court-house 
building, Hamilton, Canada; Senator Fessenden’s monument ; Methodist 
Episcopal church, Brookline, Massachusetts; New York Clipper build- 
ings, block corner Cliff and Fulton streets, a figure of Christ 10 feet 
high, and Church of the Transfiguration, New York city ; Berea hall, 
Brooklyn, New York; court-house, Camden, New Jersey; Normal 
school, St. Agatha’s church, and St. Luke’s Episcopal church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania ; United States custom-house and post-office, Dover, 
Delaware ; Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, Normal School 
buildings, and Traders’ National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland; Baltimore, 
and Potomac Railroad depot, National Republican newspaper building, 
British minister’s residence, and Lewis Johnson & Co.’s Bank building, 
Washington city; court-house, Napoleon, Ohio; court-house, Marys- 
ville, Ohio; Exchange building, Bronson’s block, and Madison hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio ; court-house, Sidney, Ohio; Beckman’s building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; court-house, Winchester, Indiana ; court-house, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; Masonic temple, Indianapolis, Indiana; court-house, 
Wabash, Indiana ; court-house, Noblesville, Indiana ; the Ogden block, 
Dickey block, and McCormick block, Chicago, Illinois; United States 
custom-house and post-office, Port Huron, Michigan; court-house, 
Menomonee, Wisconsin; asylum for the insane, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ; 
Cleveland viaduct, representing bridges. 

Three miles west of Berea a large quarry is worked, and in the imme- 
diate neighborhood three other quarries are situated, which have not been 
tabulated here because they produce but very little building stone, and 
the material is almost exclusively manufactured into heavy grindstones. 
The total value of the grindstones produced from the four quarries was 
over $10,000 during the census year. Good building stone could not 
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be advantageously extracted, as the rock is very much broken up. Never 
more than 12 and usually not more than 7 feet of the rock are quarried, 
for below this the rock is more broken, and is called “ shellrock.” The 
waste products of the quarries are sold for a mere nominal price for 
foundations and underpinnings. As the rock lies above drainage it is a 
very desirable material for trimmings on account of the permanency of 
its color. The grindstones sell for a little above the average price. 

Stone quarried at West View is considered equivalent to the Am- 
herst stone. 

In addition to the large quarries mentioned, the Berea grit is quarried 
in a small way to satisfy the local demand. Cuyahoga county forms one 

of the most important quarry districts in the United States. 

Extracting and dressing the Berea grit is a prominent industry in 
Erie and Lorain counties. The material produced from this and the 
adjoining regions, under the name of the Amherst building stone, is the 
most highly esteemed of any in the state, and it has been extensively 
‘hipped to Canada. There are large areas of good stone near the sur- 
face, away from railroad transportation, which have not been opened. 
Quite a variety of stones, as regards structure, can be furnished from 
this formation, increasing the number of uses to which it may be ap- 

plied. 

The Amherst quarries in Lorain county are located in a series of 
ledges which were once the shore-cliffs of Lake Erie. The elevated 
position of these stones is a very great advantage, since the light and 
uniform color seems due to the fact that this elevation produces a free 
drainage, and the stones have been traversed by atmospheric waters to 
such a degree that all processes of oxidation which are possible have 
been nearly completed. The elevation also facilitatee the extraction. 
Spur-tracks from the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad pass 
through most of these quarries and supply means of transportation, and 
the C. and F. V. railroad furnishes means of access to those quarries not 
in direct communication with the above road. 

The Berea grit at Amherst, as well as elsewhere, varies considerably 
in character and solidity within limited distances, and the ledges in 
which the quarries are situated apparently represent the more massive 
portions of the stratum, which have resisted erosion and have hence 
been left in relief. 

An idea of the arrangement of the strata in quarries can be obtained 
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from the following section, which is exhibited in the quarry of L. 
Halderman & Sons, at Amherst: 


Feet. 
Drift material............ . esse nensnunennensnnnnnnnennnnnn snnnonnan senseeees secsences lto 3 
Worthless shell-rock.........ssccccccsscorescesscscccseccces nannnsunnnnnannenee „6 tof10 
Soft rock, for grindstomes OnLy..........ccscccssscsccsssccscssccceccscssoeecs “oe 12 
Building Btome..........scccoccesccseccee secses sansonnnonnanensennen cavccces secees . 8 
Bridge Stone. .......ssscoccceeccscccscssescascscvecccvccscescecsvccccescccccessccseces . 2 
Grindstone...... scccsssscccsccvescecscccccecscesccsses sscses esses onnnnsnsenensnenee 2 
Building stone or grindstone. .......ceccsccccccscvccssccesseccsccessccces sesees 10 
Building Btone.........cecccsccsccesceces sonnnnnns snnnnnennnenusnannnennensnnmrensne 4to 7 
Building stone or grindstone. .........scccccsesccscsccssccscsccscscacsscscesoes 12 


The floor of the quarry, moreover, consists of good stone, which 
has been drilled for 12 feet, indicating a still greater thickness of stone 
which could be extracted. 

The other quarries of the region exhibit a similar diversity of ma- 
terial, although the arrangement is not often the same. As regards 
colors, the stones may be divided into two classes, called buff and blue. 
The buff stone is above the line of perfect drainage, and in the section 
above given, this extends as far down as the 2 feet of bridge stone, 
forming a total depth of 23 to 27 feet. In most of the Amherst quarries 
the relative amount of buff stone is greater. 

As will be noted from this section, the different strata are not ap- 
plicable alike to the same purposes, and the uses for which the different 
grades of material can be employed depend principally upon the texture 
and the hardness of the stone. The softest and most uniform in texture 
is especially applicable for certain kinds of grinding, and is used for 
grindstones only, and the production of these forms an important part 
of the quarry industry. In its different varieties the material is appli- 
cable to all kinds of grinding, and stones made from it are not only sold 
throughout this country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Some of the finest-grained material is also used in the 
manufacture of whetstones. There are various points in the system of 
the Berea grit where the stone is adapted to this use, but such a manu- 
facture is best carried on when joined with a large interest in quarrying, 
so that the small amount of suitable material can be selected ; and thus 
it happens that only at Amherst and at Berea are whetstones manufac- 
tured in large quantities. 

The stone which is especially applicable for purposes of construc- 
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n is alsovariable. That which is of medium hardness and of uniform 
tture is used for building purposes or for grindstones ; some is too 
rd or not sufficiently uniform in texture for grindstones, and is used 
‘building purposes only ; and the material sometimes found which is 
ficult to quarry and to dress is used for bridge-building purposes only. 

As regards appearances there is much diversity in the material pro- 
ced in this region. There are differences due to diversity of textures, 
colors, and of methods of stratification, yet these are seldom recog- 
ced by the casual observer. Differences in color give rise to the 
‘ms “blue” and “buff” previously referred to, and differences in 
ıthods of stratification give rise to the terms “ split-rock”, “ spider- 
'b”, and ‘‘liver-rock”. The regularly and evenly stratified stone 
classified as split-rock ; that in which the stratification is irregular 
d marked by fine, transverse, and wavy lines is classified as 
ider-web; the homogeneous stone which exhibits little or no strat- 
sation is classified as liver-rock. These lines of stratification are 
quently marked by the presence of black ingredients which are 
mposed of mica and carbonaceous matter. As regards composition, 
ese stones are mainly a siliceous sand; and analyses show that the dry 
aterial contains usually as much as 95 per cent. of silica, with a small 
ıount of lime, magnesia, iron oxides, alumina, and alkalies. When 
st taken from the quarry it contains several per cent. of water, and as 
ng as this is retained the stones cut easily ; upon its loss they harden. 
nalyses made for the Clough and Columbia Stone Companies show 
at their stones contained respectively 5.83 per cent. and 7.75 per 
nt. of water when wet, and 3.39 and 4.28 per cent. of water when 
y. The stone is extracted during only eight months of the year, 
ice it is injured by being quarried inthe winter and subjected to hard 
wezing while still containing this quarry water. The winter months 
e, therefore, occupied in stripping and channeling. The average 
ickness of this sandstone formation is more than 60 feet in these 
unties, and in many places, as, for instance, at the Brownhelm quarry, 
is over 80 feet in thickness. An acre covered by stone only 50 feet 
thickness would furnish over 2,000,000 cubic feet. Many very fine 
ildings, both in the United States and Canada, have been built of the 
-called Amherst stone, among which may be mentioned the Canadian 
irliament buildings, and most of the public buildings in Toronto ; and 
ere is no city in the Union in which stone is extensively used where 
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examples cannot be found in which this stone is used for trimmings and 
ornamental work. 

Near Peninsula, in the northern part of Summit county, on the 
west bank of the Cuyahoga river, is a valuable outcrop of the Berea 
grit which has been very extensively quarried in the past, and shipped 
by canal to Cleveland and thence by lake to various lake ports, p-rinci- 
pally to Buffalo, New York. The base of the Berea grit is here several 
feet above the canal. The stone is still shipped quite extensively by 
canal, and also by the Valley railroad. The principal market at present . 
is Akron. About 16 feet of the upper portion of the stratum are used _ 
for general building purposes; below this is a 7-foot course, used prin— 
cipally for the manufacture of mill-stones, for hulling barley and other 
grains; below this, the bottom course, about 5 feet in thickness, is a 
rather hard material, used quite extensively for paving purposes. The 
cap-rock is here about 20 feet in thickness; below this the first 6-foot 
- course of building stone contains more protoxide of iron than the Am- 
herst buff,and hasadarker color. The remaining portion of the stratum 
contains less iron, and much of it is almost white. 

The Peninsula stone has the reputation of being exceedingly strong, 
but it is harder and less homogeneous than that from the Amherst 
quarries. 

The Berea grit has two lines of outcrop in Summit county, one on 
each side of the Cuyahoga river. The one on the east side passes down 
to Northampton township, where the stratum lies below the drainage 
level and contains a considerable amount of soluble compounds of iron, 
and has a very perceptible odor of petroleum, so that the material is not 
suitable for building purposes. The stratum has not been quarried to 
the bottom in this locality, but only about 18 feet in depth.g The sheets 
or layers, so far as quarried, vary in thickness from 6 inches to 6 feet. 
The blocks of stone are mostly sawed into slabs for sidewalk paving. 
Still farther south, on the west line of outcrop in the northern part of 
Portage township, a quarry has recently been opened for the purpose of 
supplying material for sidewalk paving, and some for steps, caps, sills, 
etc. This material is similar to that in the above quarry, except that so 
far as quarried in contains no perceptible traces of petroleum., 

The exposed strata of rock in Huron county show evidence of great 
disturbances and displacement. Sharp synclinal and anticlinal axes are 
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visible in the majority of these exposures, and are most conspicuous in 
the Berea grit. | 

In Mr. Perrin’s quarry the stratum dips at an angle of nearly 45°. 
The sheets vary in thickness from 8 inches to 10 feet. This stone is used 
principally for bridges and foundations. The rock is quarried by first 
‘blasting out with powder large masses, which are afterward cut by means 
of wedges into the sizes required. 

In Mr. Grannell’s quarry the rock has been less disturbed and lies in 
nearly a horizontal position. The sheets here are not so heavy as in the 
above quarry, but the quality of the material is about the same. The 
layers vary from 1 inch to 5 feet in thickness, and those 6 inches and 
less in thickness are used principally for paving purposes. The thinner 
sheets are raised from their bed by means of wedges and bars. 

Still farther south in this county, in Fairfield and Greenfield town- 
ships, the stratum of the Berea grit is made up almost entirely of thin 
sheets. 

In a quarry in the latter township the sheets vary in thickness from 
1 inch to two feet, the prevailing thickness being from 1 inch to 6 
inches. The material is used almost exclusively for paving purposes, 
for which it is well adapted, being strong and durable, though much of 
it is deeply ripple-marked and does not make a smooth pavement. 

The line of outcrop of the Berea grit formation is marked by a 
series of quarries which cross the eastern tier of townships in Crawford 
county. (a) The quarries in Polk township are at present of much less 
importance than those in Jackson township in the vicinity of Leesville. 
Quarries have been worked in this vicinity for thirty or forty years. 
The quarry of the Leesville Stone Company is located about one mile 
‘north of the railroad station, but a spur-track is now nearly completed 
from the main line of the railroad to the quarry. The material from 
this quarry has earned a good reputation, and the stone has been quite 
extensively extracted during the last few years. The rock lies below 
the level of perfect drainage, and in both color and texture it is similar 
in appearance to that quarried at Berea, but on exposure to the weather 
its color changes to light gray. Blocks of any desired dimensions may 
be obtained in this quarry, and the method of quarrying is the same as 
that employed in the Berea and Amherst quarries. The material is 
employed for all general building purposes, most extensively, however, 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, p.821; “Geology of Richland County,’’ by M. C. Read. 
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for the construction of bridge abutments and piers. It finds its principal 
markets along the line of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
railroad, from Crestline westward into northern Indiana. This quarry 
is locally more important from the lack of building stone suitable for 
heavy masonry along this portion of the railroad. Other quarries less 
favorably located are worked, some with considerable variation in 
quality, but furnishing material for local use. 

In „Plymouth township, in the northwestern corner of Richland 
county, the Berea grit is quarried for the construction of foundations 
and bridge work in the vicinity of the quarries. Some flagging material 
is also obtained from the quarry of Mr. Bevier. The materia] developed 
in this locality is inferior in quality to the Leesville stone, and on 
exposure to the atmosphere it is more liable to suffer detrimental 
discolorations. 

The Waverly conglomerate furnishes nearly all the stone for ordinary— 
purposes of construction in the town of Mansfield. In one quarry 
about 60 feet of rock is exposed. It is considerably broken up; th 
upper 30 feet being in thin layers, and the lower 30 feet in layers from 
1 foot to 6 feet in thickness. Much of this materia] is beautifully 
colored in wavy bands of black, yellow, red, and gray,and would make 
a very ornamental stone if it were not so soft and easily worn by abrasion 
It has been used to some extent for purposes of ornamentation in the 
town of Mansfield. In some of the colored material the red predomi— 
nates, and the stone is harder but less beautiful in appearance, but it 
does not exist in large quantities. In another quarry the material is leses 
broken up, and is more uniform in quality, texture, and color. 

The Waverly conglomerate in this locality is a coarse-grained sand— 
stone, but rather finer than in most other localities where it is quarried — 
The light-red and gray-colored samples forwarded to the National Mu— 
seum were found to be very good and safe stones to work. The dark— 
red colored specimen is rather coarse and loose in structure. 

A section of the quarry of Mr. D. W. Zent, at Belleview, exhibit= 
the following arrangemert of strata: (a) 


Feet. 
1. Eaarthh...ccccccccscscccccecccccccssccccuvecccces seescecesseecesses onnnennennnnnnnenn ~2to 4 
2. Coarse pebbles of Crift............ cscs cssseeceesceeseeeecseseeeneseneneees 8 to 10 
8. Sandstone in thin layers .............--eussusonsnonsononannsnonnsennnennnnne 15 
4. Sandstone in massive JAayers.............06 ccsceceseee onsnnuunnen senncne 8 


5. Sandstone in layers of 1 foot to 4 feet steteeeee seceseeees wees ceeees 15 
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There is but little variation in the character of the material except 
Zw color. The material has been used principally in the construction 
“> f railroad bridges on the Chicago branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
mcaailroad. Considerable of the material is used at Lezington, Ohio, and 
am the neighborhood of the quarry. Only a small amount of powder is 
waused in the extraction of the stone, and the amount of production is 
<=ontrolled by the demand for stone by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ° 
«Company. The layers of stone are from 6 inches to 6 feet in thickness, 
wand open joints occur from 4 to 5 inches in width. About 60 feet of 

zrock are exposed in the quarry at the present time, and the formation 
3has not yet been quarried out to the bottom. The color of the layers 
mear the top of the quarry is brownish; farther down some of the stone 
has a yellowish appearance, and at the bottom of the quarry is a layer 
of mottled or clouded stone, a blending of red and brown. 

An abundance of stone of indifferent quality may be obtained in 
the vicinity of Wooster from the Waverly formation. A little north 
of the town a much-broken sandstone is quarried to some extent for the 
production of material for building foundations and cellar walls. 

The most important quarry in this locality is in the Waverly con- 
glomerate. In this quarry blocks of any desired dimensions may be 
obtained, and the stone is used principally for the construction of foun- 
dations and bridge work. At the joints the material shows a discolor- 
ation to a depth of about 1 inch, due to weathering. A quality of ma- 
terial rather superior to the above is obtained from the Carboniferous or 
Sharon conglomerate in Chippewa township, in the northeastern part of 
the county. 

In the quarry of the Walnut Grove Stone Company, operated here, 
= large blocks are obtained for bridge-building purposes, and some uf the 
material quarried is used for the construction of foundations. The 
principal markets for the material are at Orville and Wooster, and some 
is transported to Akron, in Summit county. The material is a coarse- 
grained though quite firm and durable sand rock, very suitable for 
heavy masonry. At the natural joints inthe quarry the material shows 
but little discoloration from the effectsof weathering. The marketable 
material here comes almost to the surface; it is necessary to remove 
only about 3 feet of drift material before the marketable product is 
reached. The material is quite soft when first quarried, but hardens 

upon losing the quarry water. 
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The stratum in which the quarries near Massillon, Stark county, are 
located, according to the concurrent testimony of all the geologists of 
the Second Pennsylvania geological survey, is the second or middle 
sandstone of the great Carboniferous conglomerate; it. immediately 
overlies and often cuts out the lowest coal, known as the Sharon seam. 
Dr. J. S. Newberry, in the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio, con- 
fines the designation of Carboniferous conglomerate to the Sharon 
conglomerate which lies below the Sharon coal. The Massillon sand- 
stone, in the quarries near the town of Massillon, is quarried by means 
of channeling and wedging. The courses vary in thickness fron 2 to 8 
feet, the lower courses being the thickest. The stratification is some- 
what undulating, and the courses are not uniform in thickness. Blocks 
of stone of any desired dimensions may be obtained from any of the 
quarries devoted to the production of building stone. The entire 
thickness of the stratum is about 60 feet. This material is employed 
principally for general building purposes, but it is also manufactured 
into grindstones, chiefly for dry grinding. According to the testimuny 
of Mr. J. P. Burton, of Massillon, the Massillon sandstone, when sub- 
jected to a temperature of 900° F., yet remains in perfect condition. He 
has used the material for many years in his furnace-stack at the Mas- 
sillon blast-furnace ; and the stone which stood the above test was taken 
from the quarries of Messrs. Warthoret & Co. and used for a hearth. 
The texture of the stone is not the same in all the quarries about 
Massillon, and the finest-grained material is obtained from Mr. John 
Paul’s quarry, about 5 miles north of the town. The upper layers in 
this quarry are crushed for glass-sand and the lower layers for steel- 
: sand, and but little of the material is used for purposes of construction. 
Powder is used for removing the cap-rock, which varies in the different | 
quarries from 2 to 10 feet in depth, and for extracting the material for 
glass and steel-sand. 


All three horizons are worked for the Youngstown market. The. 
Briar Hill and Bear Den quarries belong to the middle horizon, and 
those of Austintown to the highest. The ledges in this locality, as a 
rule, grade upward in fineness, and the upper stones give the best results. 
when dressed. All of them are nearly pure silex, and the waste material 
of the Briar Hill quarry is all ground or crushed and sold to the steel 
works; much of it is adapted also to coarse-glass manufacture. The 
rock of the middle ledge is colored in bands and lines with iron perox-. 
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ide, which robs it of beauty, but interferes in no way with its durabil- 
ity. In all northeastern Ohio there is no limit to the amount of strong, 
massive, and durable building stone to be obtained. The quarries in 
the middle division of the Conglomerate series, on account of the more 
favorable situation of the outcrops, are more largely worked than the 
quarries in the upper and lower divisions. 

The Austintown quarries have been worked at intervals since the 
country was settled. The stone is light-brown in color, rather coarse, 
but uniform in texture. It is used to some extent for purposes of orna- 
mentation in Youngstown, but its principal uses are for general build- 
ing purposes and bridge work. Flag-stones of fair quality are also 
quarried here for the local demand, from a horizon just below the sand- 
stone ledge. Blocks of any desired dimensions may be obtained from 
the middle division of this series, and the material is used principally 
for general building purposes, bridge work, and to a small extent for 
ornamental fronts. The principal market for all these quarries is 
Youngstown. Some material is shipped from the Briar Hill quarry 
to Pittsburgh and some is used for purposes of construction by the 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio railroad. 

Stone for local uses may be obtained almost everywhere in Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, and Knox counties, and for this reason no extensive 
quarry is worked. A.quarry was opened and developed for the pur- 
pose of extracting material for bridge construction on the line of rail- 
road running near the quarry, but is now nearly abandoned, because 
this railroad obtains building stone in cuts through the same stratum. 
This stone lacks the uniformity of texture and color demanded for the 
better class of work. 

There are a number of ledges of sandstone, about 20 feet in thick- 
ness, found at different horizons in the Lower Coal Measures in Tusca- 
rawas county, and they all furnish some building stone. A consid- 
erable portion of the building stone used in the county is obtained 
from masses of rock which have been detached from the solid ledges. 
The stone from the quarry of the Tuscarawas Valley Coal and Iron 
Company is finer in texture and of a more uniform color than any other 
stone obtained in the county. It is used for “bottom” in the blast-fur- 
nace belonging to this company, and resists the action of heat uncom- 
monly well. The principal uses of the material from these quarries are 
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for constructions of foundations, underpinnings, and bridges in the 
vicinity in which the quarries are located. 


Almost everywhere in Holmes county there are lying on the sur- 
face large masses of rock which have been detached from the strata 
of the Coal-Measure sandstones. These detached masses supply the 
local demands for building stone, and no quarries are developed in the 
ledges. 


Near the central part of Knox county, from 3 to 7 miles northeast 
of Mt. Vernon, large masses of rock lie loose upon the surface. These 
have not been transported to their present station, but have been left 
in loose blocks on the surface by the undermining and removal of a 
portion of the soft shales that immediately underlie the stratum of 
sandstone. The quarry operations represented by Messrs. Bartlett 
Brothers are worked in these masses of sand-rock. This stone is con- 
sidered the best material for building purposes to be found in the vi- 
cinity of Mount Vernon. It is used for all general building purposes, 
including caps, sills, columns, etc., in the town and through the neigh- 
boring country. It is estimated that about 250,000 cubic feet may be 
obtained in some places from the surface of half an acre in area. © This 
material has been a source of local supply for about seventy years. 


The Waverly conglomerate, which is quarried near Howard sta- 
tion, is not so highly esteemed as is the stone of the Carboniferous con- 
glomerate, described above. The demand for it is principally for use 
in the construction of railroad bridges, arches, culverts, and to some 
extent for foundations and usderpinnings. Some is shipped to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The layers of stone in this quarry vary in thickness from 6 
inches to 6 feet, and blocks of any required dimensions may be ob- 
tained. It is rather soft when first extracted, but hardens on exposure 
to the weather. 


In Morrow county the Berea grit crops out, and is quarried in 
North Bloomfield, Washington, Gilead, and Lincoln townships. Its 
total thickness varies from 15 to 40 feet in different localities. The 
thin layers of its upper portion are very even and compact, and make 
an excellent flagging material. The most favorable development of 
the flag-stone occurs near Iberia. At this place the layers vary in 
thickness from 1 inch to 6 inches, but 24 inches is the most common 
thickness; the total depth of flag-stone is about 20 feet, below which 
from 18 to 22 feet of heavier layers occur. The quarries are located in 
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the bed of a stream, and only the thin layers are extracted. The 
amount of flag-stone that may be quarried in this vicinity is practically 
inexhaustible. At present the material is carried on wagons 2 miles to 
the nearest railway shipping-point, and a considerable portion of the. 
product of the quarries is carried on wagons to the town of Galion, in 
Crawford county, which is the prineipal market for the stone quarried 
in the northern part of Morrow county. 

The thickness of the heaviest layers in the county is only about 24 
feet. 

The Berea grit crosses the eastern part of Delaware county, and at 
Sunbury quite important quarries have been developed. It has here 
been worked to the depth of abont 20 feet, as deep as natural drainage 
is available. Good building stone might be obtained below this depth, 
but artificial drainage would be required. This material bears a close re- 
semblance to the Euclid “‘blue-stone” of northern Ohio. The layers vary 
in thickness from 3 inches to 3 feet. The thin layers are quarried for 
flagging stones, and the heavy ones for general building purposes and 
to some extent for ornamental work. The material finds its principal 
markets at Delaware, Mount Vernon, Columbus, and Orrville, Ohio. 
Examples of it may be seen in the building of the Ohio Industrial 


Home for Girls in Delaware county, and in the National Bank building 
at Delaware. 


The sandstone of the Berea grit in the eastern part of Franklin 
county has considerable local value, because on each side of its outcrop 
the surface of the country is occupied by a belt of shale from 8 to 10 
miles in width, the belt on the west being entirely destitute of building 

‘stone and the one on the cast is nearly so. The formation has, how- 
ever, in this part of the State lost many of the valuable qualities which 
characterize it in Erie, Lorain, and Cuyahoga counties. On account of 
its accessibility, however, it has been used quite extensively in Columbus, 
the Ohio Institution for the Blind being constructed of it as well as 
several stone fronts. 


The entire product of a quarry 10 miles east of Columbus is sawed 
at the quarry for caps, sills, ashlar, etc., and shipped to various points 
along the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio and Pan-Handle railroads, 
but principally to Columbus. 


The greater portion of the surface of Licking county is occupied 
by the rocks of the Waverly formation, but a portion of the eastern 
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part of the county is occupied by the conglomerate and Coal-Measure 
rocks. The Waverly conglomerate crops out in bold cliffs over quite 
an extensive area in Madison and Hanover townships. It has been 
quite extensively quarried in this vicinity for use as material for con- 
struction on the lines of railroad running through this section of the 
county. It is a rather coarse-grained sandstone, in some localities quite 
uniform in texture, and in others containing pebbles sometimes an inch 
in diameter. It is rather soft when first quarried, and works rather easily, 
but hardens on exposure. In some places sections of this conglomerate 
100 fect in thickness are exposed in ravines. The quarries now oper- 
ated are located in the banks on each side of the Licking river. One 
quarry is located in the north bank, at the foot of which runs the Ohio 
canal, which furnishes the means of transporting the material to Newark 
and Columbus, where it finds its principal markets. Another quarry is 
located in the south bank, at the foot of which passes the Baltimore - 
and Ohio railroad. The material is used quite largely for heavy 
masonry along the lines of railroad, and for general building purposes 
at Newark and Columbus. It varies in color from gray to light brown. 
The cap-rock necessary to be removed seldom exceeds 4 feet in depth, 
and consists principally of soil, loose sand and gravel. 

This material may be obtained with equal advantage on the line of 
the Pan-Handle railroad, and there is no limit to the amount of strong 
and durable sandstone which may be extracted in this vicinity. A 
quarry 14 miles south of Newark, in the Cuyahoga shale, furnishes a 
fine-grained and homogeneous material, at present used principally 
for foundations at Newark and Columbus, Ohio. Trinity church, at 
the latter place, was constructed of this material, and the only defect 
noticed in the stone is the discoloration. It gives evidence of both 
strength and durability when laid on its natural bed and when it is 
quarried sufficiently early in the season to allow it to become thor- 
oughly dry before being subjected to the action of frost. 

The Waverly sandstone seen in Fairfield county in the cliffs 
along the Hocking river is generally coarse-grained, often passing into a 
true conglomerate ; and it shows the same character in the hills and 
highlands west of the river. It is more commonly of a rich yellow 
color, but sometimes of a darkish brown. In many places the stone is 
firm in texture and capable of resisting great pressure without crushing. 
(a) The stratum in which the quarries near Lancaster are worked is 

(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. 1II, p. 59. 
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wlid, and about thirty feet in thickness. There are but few joints, 
ind the largest sized blocks may be obtained. The material is used 
principally for bridge construction, canal locks, and general building 
yurposes. The principal markets for this material are Columbus, Cen- 
erville, and Lancaster, Ohio. The material for the superstructure of 
Saint Joseph’s cathedral at Columbus was obtained at the quarry of 
Messrs. Sharp & Crook, and that for the foundation of the same struc- 
ture from quarries in the Waverly conglomerate near Hanover, Licking 
pounty. The amount of cap-rock to be removed is from 3 to 4 feet in 
some localities, and as much as 25 feet in depth in other places. Pow- 
der is employed in quarrying. 

The Lithopolis quarries are located in the lower portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale of the Waverly group. There are several horizons of 
building stone in the Waverly group, but this particular portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale is quite rich in quarries, especially in southern Ohio. 
There isa number of important quarries in the upper member in different 
parts of the State, as indicated in the tables. The lower portion of the 
Cuyahoga shale has no economic importance in the northern part of the 
State. The only important quarry in the whole formation in north- 
ern Ohio is that of the Austin Flagstone Company, in the upper portion 
of the shale. In southern Ohio the most important building-stone 
quarries are in the lower portion of this shale. 


The stone quarried at Lithopolis and at other localities at or near 
the same horizon is commonly denominated freestone. It is a fine- 
grained sandstone, usually in quite thin courses; is sawed easily, and 
answers a very convenient purpose for caps, sills, and stone fronts. 
Columbus, Ohio, is the principal market for the product of the quarries. 


Stone for the ordinary purposes of construction may be obtained in 
various localities in Hocking county, but only one quarry is developed 
in the Waverly conglomerate near Logan, and the material from this 
has but recently come into the market through the facilities for trans- 
portation afforded by the construction of the Hocking Valley railroad. 
There are no important quarries below this point in the Hocking val- 
ley. The stratum of the Waverly conglomerate in this locality consists 
of three layers, each about 10 feet in thickness. The rock underlies‘an 
area of four or five acres with a cap-rock but a few feet in depth, con- 
sisting of clay and gravel, which is easily removed. The qu 
ocated close to the railroad and is capable of supplying any demand 
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for material likely to be made upon it. It finds its principal markets at 
Columbus, Lancaster, and London, Ohio, and has been shipped to some 
extent to Marion and Winnemac, Indiana. 

When a canal was constructed through the valley fifty years ago, 
it furnished easy transportation for the great ledges of sandstone that 
bound the valley for a dozen or more of miles, and the stone from 
Waverly, Pike county, soon became famous in Columbus and central 
Ohio generally as Waverly stone. The name was early extended to a 
great group of associated sandstone and shales of sub-Carboniferous age, 
as has recently been proved, but the real age was long an unsettled 
question; hence comes the Waverly group of Ohio geology. It is the 
first sandstone, except the local Euclid blue-stone, reached in ascending 
the geological scale of Ohio that can be quarried. The stratum is best 
' shown from Waverly south for 10 or 12 miles. It dips below drainage 
just south of the county line on the river’s bed. For these 10 or 12 
miles it is reached on all the ravines on each side of the river. The 
stone about Waverly has been followed back under such heavy cover 
that the increased expense of quarrying has ruled the material out of 
the market. A quarry at Piketon has just been made possible by the 
Scioto Valley railroad, constructed four years ago. There is, however, 
no first-class stone now available in this quarry. There are 26 feet ex- 
posed in it in courses varying from 14 to 24 inches in thickness. There 
is a great amount of reliable stone in the stratum and a great amount 
that is treacherous. It is by no means equal in uniformity of quality 
to the Berea stone of northern Ohio. It formerly furnished a grind- 
stone grit of great local value. The stone is always ripple-marked and 
bears other evidence of having been formed on a shore-line. It is 
usually of a uniform gray color, but there is also a variegated variety 
clouded with red which is one of the most -striking stones of the State. 
The above, however, is but an inadequate statement in regard to the 
range of quarries that for many years held the first place in southern 
Ohio. Many other ledges of at least equal value have now been ren- 
dered available by the new lines of railroad communication. 

The Waverly stone, where it has not been subjected to atmospheric 
influences, has the characteristic bluish-gray color of the Berea grit 
formation in other parts of the State. The difference in composition 
between the weathered portion and the blue-stone is shown in the fol- 
lowing analysis made by Professor Wormley for the Report on the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ohio: 
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No. 1 No. 2 
(white-stone).|(blue-stone). 





Per cent. Per cent. 

BSilicic ACI ............ccccccccccccccccccccccccsecses coscsscccecscsecececscecce 91.30 91.00 
Protoxidle Of irOm. ..............cccccccesscsccccsccccsccecccccccces coccssoes 0.86 1.17 
Bosquioxide Of irOm..............cesescocses cress cosscesccescecccevevecsees 0.06 0.30 
Alumina.......eenucsssssnosonsonannnaune scccesee conecccccscceccseveccoscecces 5.79 5.20 
Lime.... ...... cece ccnccnccecocccs coscecces socecesonccscsccssecsaccceces eeees Trace. Trace. 
Magnesia ........... 000000 csvccecesces consesceetescecens besecccscecccsececucecs 0.82 0.28 
Water, COMDINEG............cccc00 conceccccscccscesececs sevcessecssecceves 1.80 1.80 
Total ..........cccccccceccccccsceccceeccccscccestes soccesscenes 99.63 99.75 


Near Cynthiana, where the variegated variety above referred to 
eccurs, there is also found a very white, fine-grained variety, and the 


following analysis shows this to be very nearly of the same composition as 
that above, without the oxides of iron: 





Per cent. 

Silicic acid.......scossesouensnenen scscecsececceccccscscescscesescscscescusasesces 91.85 
Iron, SCSQUIOXIGG..........ccccccescsecsesececssescee srostonsnnunnnssnsssnsnnne Trace. 
Alumina .......ceccecccccesscecesee secccnce: nenne seescesee rennen ansnnnnen seseesece 6.00 
Lime, Carbomate..........csccsccscccscoes caccsccnsccncerscccascetsesceccon saves 0.75 
Magnesia, Carbomate............ceecseee cescsscececs cesses sececcanscneeseesees 0.34 
Water, combined............-......ss0sus0n conscscee snenennenannensonunnenennne 1.00 

Total .....2.20200 coscscssccscsctecsocscssoscecees seseseees scossesccsesssescucess a 99.44 


The Waverly brownstone quarries lie at a horizon about 40 or 50 
feet above the Waverly stone, or Berea grit, in its southward extension. 
They lie very near the horizon of the famous Buena Vista stone of 
Scioto county. A number of the best stone fronts at Columbus, Ohio, 
have been constructed from the product of these quarries. The stone 
is brown only on the outcrop; when found a few feet under cover it 
assumes a dark blue color and loses its value as an ornamental stone. 
The blue variety contains a large amount of soluble iron protoxide 
which produces a bad discoloration on exposure to the atmosphere. 
The following analysis made by Professor Wormley for the Report on 


the Geological Survey of Ohio shows the composition of the Waverly 
brownstone : 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. IZ p. 628. 
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Per cent. 

Silieic ACIC...... sesccccescosvcsees secssscecceccecacs coscscccscccccscsccescoevesses 78.90 
Protoxide.......00.cccossccccscscccccscscccssetsscescscsessassscescsescenecescoceras  eneenee 
Sesquioxide Of iron......... .ccccscse ssccecccseccece scsvessscnsccnscosoee teense 18.44 
Alumnia ......... oosensonsnenonnnnnnusunsnnn covees sesseseneccsonsens ces cceeeceeees 8.56 
Lime ......... scscsccscccensccsccccces senccces evveecssceccsceessecces assess cocees . Trace. 
Magnesia ......eeesnosoonensunosnnennsnnnnonnunennnnennnnnsunnsnnnnnsnmnenons nennen 0.46 
Water, combined............eosossunsensnenonononuonsnonaunnnononnnonensnnnenn 3.30 

Total .......cccscccocsccccccceetscessscerensecscse scenes cones seen eosceecsesscne 99.66 


The quarry which has been the most important is located about 
half way between Waverly and Piketon. Here the stone forms a mas- 
sive bed 8 feet in thickness. The same ledge has been worked along 
the valley on both sides of the Scioto river for 10 or 12 miles. That 
quality of stone still remains in easy reach, though some of the quarries 
have already yielded all their brownstone to the market. The depth of 
cap-rock to be removed in these quarries nowhere exceeds 15 feet. 


All the ravines that reach the Ohio valley below Portsmouth for 20 
miles disclose a large amount of excellent building stone, but in the 
ravines that are found from 2 to 4 miles below there is a horizon dis- 
closed that lies low enough to be easily reached, and that is naturally 
covered by an easily-eroded cap, so that a very considerable amount of 
building stone has been found readily accessible. This horizon is at 
about the middle of the sub-Carboniferous system in Ohio. 


The Portsmouth quarries have been worked since the first settlement 
of the Ohio valley. During the last fifty or sixty years a great number 
of separate quarries have been opened, but all on the same horizon. 
When the stripping becomes heavy a slight change in location is made. 
The land is considered of no great value for any other than quarrying 
purposes. Some locations prove better than others, and these are being 
worked more systematically of late years. 

At the quarry of Messrs. Reitz & Co. the stone occurs in layers 
from 6 to 24 inches in thickness. These courses are frequently sepa- 
rated by an inch or two of shale. Joints do not occur frequently to 
interfere with the systematic working of the quarries. For flagging the 
stone is unequaled in the Ohio valley, as it wears evenly, always gives 
foothold, and is in every way satisfactory. It is well adapted to sawing, 
and is used quite extensively for general building purposes. The 
material finds its principal markets along the Ohio valley, through Ohio, 
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West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. It has been used in the 
construction of the court-house at Athens, and the Children’s Home 
Building at Gallipolis, Ohio, and the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
wania, at Allegheny. 


The quarry of Mr. J. M. Inskeep is located about 12 miles below 
Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, at a horizon about 60 feet above the 
Buena Vista stone proper. There are 30 feet of rock in about 20 dif- 
ferent layers. The lowest course, about 32 inches in thickness, is the 
most valuable stone. This course is covered by 4 feet of blue shale, 
which is the largest mass of shale in this section. The other shale de- 
posits are but little more than partings between layers of sandstone. 
The courses are remarkably even in thickness, but those above the 
lowest do not yield a strictly first-class material. For the last threc or 
four years this quarry has supplied material most. extensively for the 
Columbus market, and a number of fine stone fronts have ben construct- 
ed from it. The stone varies considerably in quality, and needs to be 
carefully inspected. 


The southwestern portion of Scioto county and the southeastern 
corner of Adams county, two adjoining districts, were once the most im- 
portant localities in Ohio for the production of building stone. In the 
earlier days of the state an engineer of reputation, employed upon the 
construction of canals, became conversant with the then known build- 
ing stones of the state, and recognizing the great value and accessibility 
of the ledge, commonly known as the Buena Vista Freestone ledge, 
bought a large territory here, and began the development of the quar- 
ries in a large way. Other horizons of good rock were found at various 
levels, but this one bed, by its color and quality, supplied the Cincinnati 
market almost exclusively. Its reputation spreads throughout the 
whole Ohio valley and beyond. Large quarries were opened on both 
sides of the river, government patronage was secured, and material for 
the construction of custom-houses and other public buildings was ordered 
from the Bueza Vista quarries. So great was the demand for this stone 
that material of poor quality as well as good was hurried into the market. 
The green stone while full of quarry water was laid in massive walls, 
and the bad behavior of this material soon excluded the stone almost 
entirely from the market. It is, however, as good now as when it 
earned its high reputation, but needs careful and conscientious selection 
and suitable seasoning. 
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Just below the horizon of the Buena Vista stone lies the Berea 
shale, a bed of highly bituminous and very fossiliferous black shale, 
ranging from 15 to 30 feet in thickness. Its bituminous composition 
makes it a source of petroleum, which rises into the sandstone courses 
that lie above it. This is the source of one of the worst impurities of 
the Buena Vista stone. When followed under cover it is found loaded 
with petroleum or with tar, which seems not only to disfigure the stone but 
to weaken it to some extent; and other impurities in the stone are 
masked for the time by this bituminous matter. The oil-bearing stone 
is tolerated only in rough, heavy work. Some of the stone contains 
sulphide of iron, which, on exposure of the weather, becomes oxidized 
to the sulphate and goes into combination with compounds of alu- 
minum, and appears on the surface of the stone as a white efllorescense 
which has the characteristic taste of alum. Grains and nuggets of 
pyrites appear in the shales associated with this sandstone, but are not 
very perfectly visible to the naked eye in the city ledge (the name now 
applied to the stratum proper of Buena Vista stone). The rock is 
quarried by channeling and wedging in the same manner as in the quar- 
ries of the Berea grit in northern Ohio. No stone is extracted for the 
market during the winter months, but this time is occupied in removing 
the cap-rock and in channeling. The behavior of the material when 
properly selected is apparent in a number of important structures in 
Cincinnati, and that of the unselected material may be seen in the 
custom-house and other buildings in Chicago. The material has also 
been used with good and bad results in a number of other cities and 
towns, including Louisville, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Detroit, Michigan. 

CARBONIFEROUS.—The Carboniferous conglomerate (Sharon con- 
glomerate of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania) furnishes the 
only important buildipg stone in Portage county. This formation in 
Ohio geology is commonly called “the Conglomerate.” 

In Franklin, Mantua, and Nelson townships, where it is well seen, 
it is a coarse, drab-colored sandstone, in places thick set with quartz 
pebbles from the size of a pea to that of an egg. It is quarried in these 
localities to a small extent for local purposes. 

At the quarry of Messrs. Case & King, in Windham township, it is 
finer, whiter, and more homogeneous, and answers quite well for archi- 
tectural purposes. It is rather too coarse for fine work, but it is strong 
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and durable and well adapted to bridge building. and all other plain and 
massive masonry. 


In Summit county the Carboniferous conglomerate underlies all the 
higher portions of the county and forms the surface rock over all the 
middle portion, except where cut through by the Cuyahoga and its trib- 
utaries ; though generally covered and concealed by beds of drift, it is 
exposed and quarried in all the towns north of Akron. In the valley of 
the Cuyahoga it forms cliffs sometimes 100 feet in perpendicular height. 
‘The rock is about 100 feet in thickness, generally a coarse-grained, light 

drab sandstone, but in some localities, and especially near the base of 
the formation, becoming a mass of quartz pebbles, with just enough 
cement to hold them together. (a) 

All the accessible material that is now known in this formation is 
applicable to ordinary purposes of building. Although it is quarried in 
many different localities for local supply, it is worked extensively in but 
two localities—at Akron and in Twinsburg township. The quarries at 
Akron are worked principally to supply the town with foundation 
stone and the immediate vicinity with bridge stone. The quarries in 
Twinsburg township are at present worked quite extensively to supply 
material for the construction of bridges on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
and the Connotton Valley railroads. 


A section in Mr. Parmelee’s quarry exhibits 18 inches of soil and 
gravel, 15 feet of coarse sandstone in which thin strata of pebbles occur 
from 14 to 4 feet apart, and 6 feet of very coarse conglomerate under- 
laid by shale. The 15-foot course of sandstone occurs in a solid mass, 
which separates easily where strata or sheets of pebbles called “bed- 
seams” occur. In the Akron quarries the stone is fine-grained and more 
homogeneous than in the Twinsburg quarries. In Mr. Hugill’s quarry 
the rock has been quarried to a depth of 40 feet, and the material ob- 
tained is a coarse-grained sandstone free from pebbles. Formerly, ina 
quarry known as Wolf’s quarry, near Akron, a local stratum produced a 
deep reddish purple sandstone, perhaps the most beautiful building stone 
ever produced in the state, which was used quite extensively in Cleveland, 
and two residences on Euclid avenue are constructed of this material. 
At Cuyahoga Falls a similar material has been quarried to some extent 
for the construction of buildings in the town. The quantity of this 
variety of building stone is apparently not large, and it seems that it is 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 212: “Geology of Summit county,’’ by J. 8. Newberry. 
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nowhere known at present where it can be profitably quarried in a large 
way. The Wolf quarry has not been worked for a number of years. 


The stone quarried for building purposes in Coshocton county is 
obtained from blocks detached from strata of sandstones of the Lower 
Coal Measures. The stratum from which the blocks quarried by the 
parties represented in the tables have been detached is a solid ledge 30 
feet in thickness, and lies a few feet above the horizon of the Zoar 
limestone. The material is usually a light-colored sandstone, though 
some of it has a reddish color, and some is a finer-grained white sand- 
stone. The stone used for the construction of locks on the Ohio canal, 
through Coshocton county, was obtained from these quarries. The stone 
has the reputation of enduring well ordinary atmospheric influences, but 
not of withstanding a high degree of heat. It is prigcipally used for 
bridge building and foundations in the vicinity of the quarries. 

Material for the ordinary purposes of construction is obtained in 
various localities in Muskingum county from the Coal-Measure sand- 
stones, but there is no extensive quarry at any place except about halfa 
mile east of Zanesville. This quarry furnishes by far the largest part of 
the stone used for construction in and about Zanesville. It has been 
used quite extensively for building canal locks, foundations, and for 
sidewalk pavements. Some of the oldest buildings in Zanesville are 
constructed entirely of this material, and it is found that the stone is 
more capable of resisting atmospheric agencies than of resisting the 
abrasive action to which it is subjected in sidewalks. This material is 
easily obtained in great abundance and of fair quality, and is the most 
important among the building stones found in the neighborhood of 
Zanesville. The most conspicuous use yet made of the stone is in the 
construction of the new Court House of Tuscarawas county. It has 
here been found susceptible of ornamentation to a marked degree. 

The most important building-stone quarry in Noble and Guernsey 
counties is near Cumberland, on the line between the two counties. The 
stratum quarried is solid and about 10 feet in thickness. The material 
is a dense, fine-grained sandstone, rather hard, but susceptible of being 
finely carved. It is of a gray or light-brown color where it has been 
subjected to atmospheric influences, but as the excavation progresses 
into the hill a material of bluish-gray color is obtained. Joints in this 
stratum are filled up with a hard calcareous matter deposited from solu- 
tions of the material from a limestone ledge a short distance above the’ 
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andstone. The size of blocks determined by these joints is about 30 by 
.5 by 10 feet. The material is employed for all general building pur- 
poses, principally at Cambridge. It is used in the superstructure of the 
»ourt-house in process of construction at this place. The foundation 
itone for this building was obtained near Cambridge, from a quarry 
worked only to supply temporary demands. | 

Stone for the ordinary purposes of construction may be obtained in 
various localities in Jefferson county from the different sandstone strata 
»f the Coal Measures, which occupy the whole area of the county ; but 
the only quarries that have been developed are those near Steubenville, 
in the Upper Coal Measures. 

One quarry furnishes stone for general buildipg and paving pur- 
poses, used principally in the town of Steubenville. The material has a 
bluish color where it has not been exposed to atmospheric action, and at. 
the natural joints discoloration has penetrated into the rock from 10 to 
18 inches. This liability to discoloration makes this stone unfit for the 
finer purposes of construction. 

A better material for purposes of ornamentation is obtained from 
the quarry where two separate and distinct strata of sandstone in the 
Upper Coal Measufes occur. There are, in reality, two separate quar- 
ries, located at different heights, at the side of a hill west of Steubenville, 
near the Ohio river. The material from these quarries is used largely 
for cemetery works, bases of monuments and tombstones, vaults, etc. 
That from the upper quarry is better adapted to fine work, but it is not 
so extensively used, because the material is not as accessible as that in 
the lowerquarry. The Episcopal church at Steubenville was constructed 
of stone from these quarries. 

Belmont county is well supplied with material for the ordinary 
purposes of construction from the sandstones of the Upper Coal Meas- 
ures apd the Lower Barren Measures; and some of the quarries furnish 
material quite well adapted for ornamental purposes. The most im- 
portant quarries are those in the eastern part of the county, near Mar- 
tin’s Ferry and near Bellaire. These quarries are located in the 
hills several hundred feet above the Ohio river. The quarry of 
Mr. Charles Siebrecht is located about 100 feet above the river in one of 
these hills. The stratum is a solid mass about 30 feet in thickness. The 
material is used for general building purposes, principally at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry. The stone-work of the suspension bridge across the Ohio 
river at Wheeling, West Virginia, is constructed from this material. 
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The total thickness of the sandstone ledge quarried by Mr. Rob- 
inson, near Bellaire, is about 40 feet. The rock, for a depth of 17 feet 
from the top, is very uniform in texture and general appearance. The 
portion of the ledge below this is in irregular masses, unfit for building 
purposes, and is locally called “nigger-head.” The layers of stone in 
the upper 17 feet are quarried for building purposes, and vary in thick- 
ness from 4 to 7 feet. This is esteemed as the best material for building 
purposes found in Belmont county. The arches and abutments of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bridge across the Ohio river at Bellaire, 
and of a number of other bridges on the same railroad, are constructed 
of this stone. The material finds its principal markets at Bellaire, 
Ohio, and at Wheeling and Benwood, West Virginia. Traces of coal 
vegetation are found occasionally between the layers of stone in this 
quarry. A short distance above this sandstone a vein of coal occurs, 
and above this a limestone stratum 20 feet in thickress, quarried for 
furnace flux. 

The ledge of rock in Mr. Hutchinson’s quarry is about 30 feet in 
thickness, and is considerably broken into irregular masses. The 
stone is fine-grained, rather hard, and difficult to cleave in any direc- 
tion. Near the middle of the Jedge are two layers, each about 20 
inches in thickness, which are more regular; the rock, however, is 
found less broken as the excavation advances into the hill. Since this 
quarry is constantly worked for ballast, it has the advantage of select- 
ing its best material for purposes of construction. However, stone 
more regular in structure and better adapted to building purposes is 
quite abundant in this locality. There is also a good flagging stone 
found here in a different stratum ; but this is quarried only occasionally 
for temporary demands. The product of the quarry of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, near Barnsville, is used largely for 
ballast. It has been used to some extent for purposes of construction 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. The stratum in which the quarry 
is located is about 30 feet in thickness, but has only been worked to a 
depth of 14 feet. The stratum contains few joints and has no divisional 
planes of stratification. Stone of such fair quality for all ordinary 
building purposes is so generally distributed throughout this part of 
the county that it is picked up wherever needed to supply tre occa- 
sional local demands, and no extensive quarries are developed at any 
place fur the production of building stone. 
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In Washington county strata of sandstone belonging to the upper 
series of Coal Measures are quarried for the production of building 
stone and grindstones in the heavy ledges along the Ohio river hills. 
"The most important quarries are located near Marietta and Constitution. 
"The arrangement of the different sandstone strata, with their alternate 
shales, coals, and fire-clays, is as follows : 


Heavy sand-rock............ccccsscccccescsscccscccscecvesccccesees 30 feet. 
Blue shale..........ccccccccccccssccscccocsscccccces sscves sononennann 9 feet. 
Heavy sand-rock extensively quarried for grind- 
BODES ......0c0-scecccvccccccccscceccccssnceressovscescesscnssess 25 feet 
Sandy shale............cscssss ssscccccstocsee cosscsccessvcessececees 20 feet. 
Heavy sand-rock quarried in places.............ssssseesese 36 feet. 
Shale, somewhat ferruginouB.............0. cssscssssscnseces 4 feet. 
Coal, Hobson’s seam...... eeeneccescecscccenessscsceecscesecceeas 1 foot to 6 inches. 
Fire-clay and shale ...... .....cecccsseseescees en sveeeseeecoeses 4 feet. 
Interval to Obio river.............cccccscssecsoesccccrscnseceseees 42 feet. (a) 


The quarries near Marietta and Constitution are all, except Mr. T. 
B. Townsend’s, worked in the grindstone stratum, and produce, besides 
grindstones, material for all general building purposes. The building 
stone is used principally at Marietta and at various points along the 
Ohio river. In different portions of the stratum there are sufficient 
varieties of texture to furnish all kinds of grits used for wet grinding, 
and the grindstones are shipped to all manufacturing points in the 
United States. The rock splits readily in the direction of the stratifi- 
cation. The advantages offered for the transportation of the product 
by the proximity of the quarries to the Ohio river greatly aid their de- 
velopment. 

The quarry of Mr. Townsend is located on the Muskingum river, 
and is devoted to the production of a material mainly for bridge-build- 
ing purposes, and some for general purposes of construction. The 
section exposed in this quarry exhibits 65 feet of sand-rock, which 
becomes still heavier as the quarry progresses into the hill. It consists 
of layers from 4% to 18 feet in thickness. In the lower portion of the 
quarry the material is rather finer in texture and superior in quality 
to that in the upper portion. The quarry was opened for the special 
purpose of obtaining stone for the ice harbor, now in process of con- 
struction at Marietta ; but it also furnishes material for other structures. 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, p. 472; “Report of Second District.’’ by E. B. Andrews. 
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LIMESTONE. 
By Dr. Gro. W. Hawss. 


CINCINNATI GROUP.—The southwestern corner of Ohio is covered 
by what is called the Cincinnati group of limestones, a geological for- 
mation equivalent to the Hudson River beds of New York. These 
rocks were very early quarried and used for construction purposes, 
although the special quarries that are at present in operation have been 
much more recently developed. Quarries once located on the out- 
skirts of Cincinnati have suspended operations on account of the 
growth of the city. The material is mentioned in the early reports 
upon the geology of Ohio as having been used in 1838 for building, 
burning into lime, macadamizing roads, and even for orzamental pur- 
poses. (a) 

Professor Orton gives the following as the order in which the beds 
which constitute the Cincinnati group in southwestern Ohio are ar- 
ranged : 

The Point Pleasant beds, 50 feet thick, constitute the lowest of the 
series. The Cincinnati beds proper overlie these, and are 425 feet 
thick. The Lebanon beds are the highest, and are 300 feet thick. 
Quarries are developed in each of these horizons. The rocks where- 
ever they are quarried are very much alike, and are called in commerce 
blue limestones. As a rule they are filled with fossils, and occur in 
layers that are from half an inch to 12 inches in thickness, which are 
interstratified with beds of shale or clay. Professor Orton says that 
while this blue limestone has been used from the first settlement of the 
country, it has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being serviceable rather 
than beautiful; but within the last few years it has been so treated 
by combination with other building stones as to produce very fine 
architectural effects, as can be seen in the recent buildings of the city 
and suburbs of Cincinnati. (6) 

The quarries in the Cincinnati group of limestones are located 
near Cincinnati, more on account of the local demand for the most ac- 
cessible stone than for tlıe superior quality of the material at this point. 
There are limestones in the river bed which are upon the same level as 
the quarries which produce excellent stone at Covington, upon the 





(a) Professor Locke in Second Annual Report on Geological Survey of Ohio, by W. W. Mather, 1838, 
(0) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 878, 
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»pposite shore. These beds are overlaid by 250 feet of shales, which 
tre called by Professor Orton the ‘‘ Eden shales”; and these in turn 
‚re overlaid by the so-called “Hill Quarry” beds of limestones, from 
which most of the stone used in the county is derived. | 

Six quarries of importance are at present in operation at Cincinnati 
with exposures of from 40°to 75 feet, of which some 10 to 25 feet is dis- 
ributed throughout the section in layers from | inch to 10 inches in 
hickness. Slabs 6 feet long and 6 feet wide can be extracted. 

The lie which is burned from the stones of the Cincinnati group is 
dark and unfit for plastering, but for foundations, etc., it is of especial 
value, as it possesses some hydraulic capacity. Specifications for cellar 
walls, bridge abutments, etc., in this region always call for Cincinnati 
lime. | 

It is thus seen that the stone is interstratified with beds of shale, which 
forms from one-fourth to one-third of the whole section. In other parts 
of the series the proportion of stone falls to one-tenth of the thickness 
of the section, the main mass being composed ofshale or clay. The stone 
seldom exists in such condition as to make a building stone that can be 
used in fronts, and it is mainly employed for rough construction, although 
some of the churches in Cincinnati have been built from it. 

. As the dip of the blue-limestone beds is mainly to the north, while 
the direction of the Ohio valley at Cincinnati is toward the south, by 
proceeding up the river layers of the formation are brought to the sur- 
face that are lower than any occurring in the river quarries of the city. 
The Point Pleasant quarries, in Clermont county, are consequently 
situated in a different and lower level, and Professor Orton states that 
this section furnishes the most desirable building stone ofthe blue-lime- 
stone series. It dresses more easily and possesses a better shade of color, 
combined with a general exemption from the weathered seams that dis- 
figure the higher neds. The quarries are situated at the water’s edge, and 
river transportation enables the stone to be brought to the city easily. 
In a church on the corner of Eighth and Elm streets, Cincinnati, the ap- 
pearance of the stone can be seen to the best advantage. As the demand 
for the stone is local, the annual production fluctuates between wide 
limits, and the value of the product has sometimes fallen very low. 
There is quite a large number of small quarries in the neighborhood, 
each producing from $200 to $300 worth of stone annually. | 


39 G. 
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The quarries in Butler county, from which are extracted the blue- 
limestone of the Cincinnati group, are situated at and near Hamilton. 
The character of the stone and the method of its occurrence are the same 
as those of the other limestone obtained from this group. A quarry 
at Hamilton exhibits a section 40 feet thick, of which 18 feet is of stone 
distributed in layers of varying thickness throughout the whole section. 
The individual layers sre from 1 inch to 12 inches in thickness, and the 
heaviest layers are found at the bottom. 

The limestones of the Cincinnati group are all highly fossiliferous, 
and the number and variety of the forms found in them have given to 
them a geological celebrity. The quarrying operations are constantly 
bringing to light rare and interesting species, but the specimens which 
were collected and sent to the National Museum as typical contain a 
predominating number of fossils of the species Chaetetes (now Monticu- 
lipora), with the shells of brachiopods cemented together by limestone. 
When polished the stones appear very beautiful on account of the diversity 
and delicacy of these fossil forms, but owing to the presence of clay in the 
cementing material the polish is not uniform over the whole surface. 
This does not detract especially from the value of the stone for ornamental 
purposes, since the fossil forms which give the stone its beauty by 
receiving the highest polish are thereby brought into prominence. 

The fragments of fossils of which the stone so largely consists were 
apparently first washed together along with the clayey limestone and 
mud which forms the cement, and which fills the interiors of the fossil . 
forms. This was apparently solidified into a vesicular rock, and the 
cavities were subsequently filled with clear crystalline calcite. The 
process of such formation is frequently seen in the Ohio limestone, some 
of which are porous, and are filled with cavities which are but partially 
filled with new crystalline product. Analyses were made of these lime- 
stones by Dr. Wormley for the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio. (a) 

The Point Pleasant rock, which is considered to be the best for 
building purposes, was by him shown to have the following composition = 


Per cent. 
Siliceous matter..... ..cccccecccccvecccccccscvcsconccccecscccccscevoscecevesescesccsces 12.00 
Alumina and iron OXiIdG............ccscecccceccscccccscececscssescncccsscscoceseces 7.00 
Calcium Carbonate. .........csscscsccsssccecsccccscenesscesecessesceeees sosscssescaens 79.30 
Magnesium  “ cessosssnnssssnsnnsssnsnsnennnsnnsannnnensssnsnssnssnsnnennnnerenanee 0.91 
Total..........ceccccccccccsccceccvccccceccscecceccccsesece cesses snnennnnsuensnnnnnnne 99.21 


(a) Geology of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 375. 
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NıAGARA GROUP. —The rocks of the Niagara period occupy that 
portion of Preble county in which quarries are extensively developed. 
The Niagara limestones in Ohio are very often called the Cliff lime- 
stones, because they stand in bluffs along the river valleys, and they are 
more esteemed as building stones than the rocks of the underlying Cin- 
cinnati group. | 

The following sketch by Professor Orton shows the arrangement of 
the rocks in this county : (5) 


Guelph or Cedarville division. 
Springfield stone. 
iagara shales. 
Dayton stone. 
Clinton limestone. 


Lower Silurian, Cincinnati group, Lebanon division. 


The approximate thicknesses of the divisions are about as follows: 


Upper Silurian, Niagara group | 


Feet. 
Niagara QTOUP........c.ccccsssceccesecseccsccecerecescres Leasussnesnsonnsennssssunenserens 75 
Clinton limestone............-.essssonsnnnnnrsonnsnonnonesensenonsnsnsensnsensnunnnoneen 15 
Cincinnati group............cccccccecccces:sesccncencsecs cesses rasnonnen sescecenecerenees 225 


Of these stones the blue limestone is quarried in the southern part 
of the county. and was formerly the main dependence in that region asa 
source of lime, but the Cliff limestone was brought subsequently into 
universal use as a substitute. 

The Clinton limestone has been largely in demand tor chimney- 
backs, and has been found especially desirable for all those constructions 
which are exposed to fire or heat. It is an unevenly-bedded stone, often 
‘sandy in texture, but no quarries are so extensively developed in it as to 
merit consideration. 

The stone which is quarried near Eaton is the geological equivalent 
of the building stone of Springfield and Yellow Springs. One of the 
largest and oldest of the quarries is 3 miles northeast of Eaton ; another, 
53 miles northeast of Eaton, is smaller. A section of the first quarry 
shows 6 feet of so-called cutting stone at the bottom overlaid by 4 feet of 
a good building stone with 34 feet of drift material upon the top. A 
number of grades of materia] are quarried, and stone suitable for flag- 
gings and copings, as well as for fine and rough constructions, is obtained. 

It is stated that a stone 10 by i2 feet in superficial dimensions has 
been taken out, and that very much larger stones can be obtained. It 
is principally used for rough building purposes and is sent to Eaton, Ohio, 
and to Richmond, Indiana, by team and by rail. 


(6) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 409. 
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These quarries yield an unusually fine quality of flagging stone, the 
material lying in very even courses of suitable thickness. An analysis 
of the linsestone was made for the Ohio survey by Professor Wormley, (e) 
and the composition of the stone is shown to be as follows: 


Calcitim carbomate........c.ccccccccccvsccvcccscccccsecscecccoscscccccscoeces cesececes 49.76 ° 
Magnesium. ..........0..secessscocacesersccseccessecees socessceees Losssnnnsosnnensnenen 35.87 
Alumina and iron OXICG........0.cccccccccccsccvccccccsccsccesces sescccccee ceces 4.40 
Siliceous matter ... ...c...ccccscccccce covcccsce socscccsecacsssscecccccesossccccecsoucs 9.40 
Total .........00.csccccceccscecceccscscccescccsescccccsstececcsccccavcesceccee eeece 99. 42 


The largest quarries in Preble county are located at New Paris. 
The building-stone courses are here accessible, but the production of 
burned lime is the chief industry, yielding twelve-nineteenths of the 
gross earnings ; the lime is distributed mainly to the westward by the 
railroads leading out of Richmond, Indiana. The quarries produce also 
flaggings, copings, bridge and building stones—in fact, the material for 
any construction can be here obtained. 

Immense blocks are said to have been quarried at this place. The 
chief market for the stone quarried at New Paris is in eastern Indians. 
The specimens sent to the National Museum from Preble county are all 
of a drab color, compact, and rather earthy in appearance, incapable of 
taking a high polish, and possessing a characteristic appearance due to 
the presence of porphyritic crystals of a clear, glassy nature, and which 
become very prominent upon the smooth or polished surfaces. These 
glassy crystals are of calcite, and the forms of the fossils which are some- 
times seen are filled with the same glassy materia]. The earthy ground 
mass, which constitutes the bulk of the rock, will not dissolve in dilute 
acid, and is of a dolomitic character, as is shown by the analyses that 
have been cited. The stones consist of irregular, minute grains, which 
are closely fitted together with rhombohedral crystals of dolomite de- 
veloped among them. All of the sections when magnified show very 
numerous but exceedingly small particles of pyrites. This is what prob- 
ably produced the 4 or 6 inches of sap or discolored rock adjoining 
the natural clefts. 

The limestones quarried at Piqua, Miami county, are from the low- 





(c) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 405. 
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est horizon of the Niagara formation, (a) and are therefore exact equiva- 
lents of the Dayton stone. They are immediately underlaid by the 
Clinton limestones, and the glacial action has plowed away the stones 
of the Springfield and Covington type which once overlaid them. The 
material here extracted is of good quality. The stone lands sometimes 
bring $2,000 per acre near Dayton. Their value is indicated by the cir- 
cumstance that, although the stone is not more than 16 feet in thickness, 
it is frequently extracted in places where 20 feet of dirt and drift must be 
removed from above it. The stone belonging to this horizon is usually 
very strong, specimens having been found to resist a crushing force of 30° 
tons on a 2-inch cube. The quarries are situated at and directly south 
of Piqua, upon the west side of the river, with the exception of one 
quarry 2% miles south of the town. The material is sent by rail, canal, 
and team to the neighboring towns and cities of Obio and Indiana, where 
it is used mostly for rough building purposes. No prominent structures 
have as yet been constructed from it. The thickness of the strata varies, 
and it is therefore possible to obtain slabs suitable for pavements. In- 
deed, it is claimed that slabs 20 feet square from some quarries are 
accessible. The town of Piqua is mostly paved with this stone, utilizing 
for this purpose the poorer and inferior layers. The walks would be 
greatly improved by the use of the better layers. 

In the quarries immediately at Piqua, about 24 feet of the lowest 
layers are heavy and thick, and are used for bridge stones. Then tollow 
about 7 feet of building stone, overlaid in one quarry by 1 foot of well 
stone and 2 feet of drift, and in the others there are 7 or 8 feet of arıft 
to be removed. Quarries below the town are overlaid by 22 feet of 
drift, the lower portion of which is composed of fragments of broken 
limestone, of all sizes and shapes, piled together with an intermixture 
of gravel. This stone, like the Dayton stone, is mainly composed of 
calcium carbonate, which, it is said, usually constitutes over 90 per cent. 
of the whole. That it varies, however, between quite wide limits is 
shown by the circumstance that of the two specimens sent on, one is quite 
dolomitic, and will dissolve but little in dilute hydrochloric acid. It 
contains streaks and clear crystalline spots, which are of calcium carbo- 
nate, and under the microscope in minute structure it is found to con- 
tain more or less of sharply-defined crystals, which are probably 
dolomite. The stone in some of its layers contains more or less 


a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 468: “Geology of Miami County,” by 
John Hussey. 
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pyrites, and is mainly of the variety which is called blue limestone. 
Some of it will receive a tolerably fair polish, and when thus treated it 
has a prettily-mottled structure, or a gray and white-banded structure, 
according as the blocks are polished upon a plane parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to the stratification. 

The Dayton limestone is an evenly-bedded, massive, gray carbonate 
of lime, which is sparingly charged with fossils, and which is quarried 
from the very lowermost courses of the Niagara formation. It is found 
in firm, heavy courses that are at times 10 feet in thickness, though 
often very much less. ‘So-called cutting stone is obtained from these 
beds. This term “cutting stone” is generally employed to designate 
stone which comes out in large blocks suitable for steps, platforms, etc. 
Cutting stone is sharply distinguished from building stones in all the 
quarries of western Ohio, and brings several times the price per cubic 
foot of the latter. The thinner and inferior strata serve a great divers- 
ity of uses. 

Although stone of excellent quality occurs in various portions of 
Montgomery and Greene counties, the market has been thus far largely 
supplied by the quarries situated in the neighborhood of Dayton. Five 
quarries have there been opened in a belt which lies a mile and a half 
east of the town, whose sections exhibit 5 feet of the so-called cutting 
stone, overlaid by from 10 to 18 feet of drift. They produce all kinds of 
building stone (graded in from three to six grades), which is mainly sent 
to Dayton and to Cincinnati. The court-house and some of the churches 
in Dayton were constructed of this stone. 

Another quarry in this same horizon, situated 7% miles north of 
Dayton, has only 5 feet of drift to be removed ; but, on the other hand, 
the thickness of the stratum of cutting stone is least in this quarry. 
The court-house at Sidney, Ohio, is built of this stone. 

At a quarry operated 6 miles east of Dayton the deposit consists of 
4 feet of cutting stone, overlaid by 6 feet of a yellow-colored stone, the 
whole capped by 9 feet of drift. Two miles farther to the east lies a 
quarry which contains 4 feet of cutting stone overlaid by 3 feet of drift. 
The last two quarries are in Greene county. 

Quarries have been opened in the same stratum of stone in the 
neighborhood of Xenia, and these have been widely known and exten- 
sively worked. This is in fact one of the three localities to which the 
contracts for the foundations of large works in Cincinnati were formerly 
confined, the specifications calling for Xenia, Centerville, or Dayton 
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stone. This is the easternmost exposure ofthe last named stone. The 
Dayton limestone is a peculiar and exceptional member of the great 
Niagara series in southwestern Ohio. It lies in lenticular masses of 
comparatively small extent, perhaps not more than two or three square 
miles occurring in any one area. Throughout Montgomery and Greene 
counties the shale, which forms the next succeeding layer of the Niagara 
formation, has in almost all cases been removed by erosion, and thus it 
happens that the stone is immediately covered with the deposits of 
bowlders, clay, and dirt, as described. The glaciers which. have pro- 
duced this result have polished and striated the rocks in many cases. 

The composition of the Dayton limestone is shown from the follow- 
ing analysis, made by Dr. Locke in 1838: (a) 


Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate. ........cecersccccssccsevcceces soscscenseccsvecesessesvecscececces 92.40 
Magnesium carbonate............seccscsess PEPPFPFEFPEFPFRURRRRRUR asec cceessceees 1.10 
Iron protoxide .........csscssccssccsccsccccececcessccccccescsecssses soncceces tesseseses 0.53 
Insoluble material..........c.scecsscscsccacee eonsesces sonen nensnnnennnnensenunnennn 1.70 

+ Soluble silica ...........ccccscscsececses sescecee soncccveteccccsestescccseeess none 0.90 
Water. ......cccccccccscce cocscoserssccsesseecerses seesessersecceces geeceeees Lernen nen 1.08 
Total .......cccscscssccccescscessseeessoeee, snssunnunrnnnannnnnannensnnnnntnnenennsenne 97.71 


The stone from the McDonald quarry, near Xenia, has been analyzed 
by Professor Wormley, (5) with the following result: 


Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate ..........cccccsescscscscscectccccsces sooees Leeeececsescevccecescess 84.50 
Magnesium carbonate..........uesssnonaenensennsnnne surnsansnssnsnnnansnonnnanenn „ 11.16 
Alumina and iron oxid® ..........cccccseccssccscccesecscecsces snenannunnnnnn sesece 2.00 
Siliceous matter...........ccccsecccscccsscsseseccecseseees eeveeses coceteescecseeseeess 2.20 
Total .........cccccscs covssccceectecceccceses evene-ss: sececesseccececses sousesene ce 99.86 





When examined under the microscope these stones, as illustrated 
by the samples sent, are found to be composed largely of fossil fragments, 
which are so broken and destroyed as to be unrecognizable to the un- 
aided eye. These fragments are united by an extremely fine-ground 
mass, in which here and there a sharply-definded rhombohedral form is 
porphyritically developed. These porphyritic crystals are quite promi- 
nent in the stone from the Huffman Stone Company’s quarry, near 





(a) Report of Progress upon the Geological Survey of Ohio, 1869, p. 152. 
(b) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. IT. Part i, p. 669. 
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Dayton. A section of this stone was treated with dilute acid, when 
everything dissolved with the greatest facility, with the exception of 
these porphyritic erystals, which may consequently be supposed to be 
rhombohedrons of dolomite which have developed themselves in the 
mass of calcite. Although stones of such excellent quality are obtained 
from the Dayton beds, it is necessary to mention that stones occur 
in which pyrites exist in large crystals at least half an inch square. 
Pyrites is recognizable in the thin section of all specimens sent to us, 
though this ingredient is not so disastrous in a stone of this nature as it 
is inother more porous stones, in which the pyrites would not merely be 
reached much quicker by the decomposing agencies, but in which the . 
products of decomposition would more quickly find their way through 
the cracks and crevices of the stone. The material has attained a high 
reputation. It has been more or less used at various points, as Chicago, 
Louisville, Columbus and Toledo. Cincinnati has used it largely, but 
for the last 15 or 20 years it has not been shipped so extensively to these 
points. 
Beds of the Dayton limestone are developed in Clinton county. 
They have been quarried at Wilmington and Centerville, but the old 
quarries which have been reported as in active operation during the 
census year are situated 1} miles southwestward from Lumberton. The 
quarry consists of 5 feet of stone, which is mostly used for rough building 
purposes, and is overlaid by 2 feet of drift. The material is hard, very 
compact, and capable even of assuming a quite high polish. It is also 
very noticeable that the rock, which to the unaided cye appears so com- 
pact and non-fossiliferous, really contains a very great number of fossil 
fragments. It also contains some pyrites, distributed through the mass 
in the form of very sharply defined cubical crystals, which iu the speci- 
mens sent are entirely invisble to the unaided eye, and which cannot be 
called deleterious. There are yellowish spots and streaks in some of 
the layers, but this appears to result from the inclusion of clayey material 
rather than from the oxidation of the iron sulphide. The stone from 
this quarry finds its market principally in Clinton and Fayette counties. 


The rocks in Clarke county (c) are like those found in Montgomery — 
and Greene counties, but the important quarrying operations are all 
carried on in the upper beds of the Niagara formation, which are typi- 


(c) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 450: Geology of Clarke County. by Edward 
n. 
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“ally developed at and about Springfield. These beds are of particular 
"value, as they possess a greater thickness than any one of the under- 
lying formations in the county, and cover a much wider area. In the 
same quarries building stones of excellent quality are combined with 
material that is converted into peculiarly excellent lime. The accom- 
panying section of the rocks at Springfield indicates the relationsnip of 
the beds. 


The underlying shale occupies the position of the limestone which 
is quarried so extensively at Dayton and at Piqua. The overlying beds 
Of building stone have given the name to the so-called Springfield 
division of the Niagara, and the less compact layers of the overlying so- 
<alled Guelph formation are broken up and burned. 

The Springfield building stone is a carbonate of lime and magnesia, 

<containing ouly small percentages of silica and alumina. Its usual color 
us a light drab, although blue and yellow courses occur. The light- 
<olored stone sometimes is defaced by faint reddish streaks which are 
<>aused by the presence of iron oxide, and which render the stone unfit 
for some of the finer uses. The thickness of this deposit of building 
stone is not more than 20 feet, and is usually less. The lowest courses 
are blue in color, and although massive in appearance, they sometimes 
prove treacherous as building stones, for they are liable to lose their 
dressing surfaces, while their seams widen and they undergo a slow dis- 
integration. The walls of the jail in Springfield furnish an illustration 
of these characteristics. The drab courses are almost all of durable build- 
ing stone, and furnish an invaluable supply of building material for 
Springfield and the adjacent country. 

The difference between the blue and the yellow courses in most of 
the limestones of Ohio appears to depend upon whether the iron exists as 
pyrites or as oxide of iron. The pyrites existing in a fine state of sub- 
division appears black even under thé microscope, and the blue color of 
the stones apparently disappears with the oxidation of the pyrites. This 
furniehes an illustration of the circumstance that stones are often im- 
proved by decompositions which take place inside the beds, for if their 
value is not thereby destroyed there is much less danger of a disintegra- 
tion by a decomposition of the quarried stones. 

From quarries within 14 miles west of Springfield the materia] for 
the culverts in the state road were obtained, and the material for the 
bridge at Marysville and for the Masonic hall at Urbana. These quar- 
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ries are known as the old state quarries, because the material was used 
in many constructions on the National road. The quarriesare large, but 
the stone from them is used chiefly in building cellar walls, foundations, 
and other rough work of a similar nature. 

Two miles west of Springfield are situated four quarries which 
furnish similar stone, that is used in Springfield, Dayton, Urbana, Lon- 
don, and Marysville. In all of them the cap-rocks are burned into 
lime, and the larger portion of the profits results from its sale. 

In all cases it is the overlying Guelph beds which are burned, as 
the courses of building stones contain a considerable percentage of silica 
and alumina, and cannot be converted into good lime, although some of 
this material makes a fair cement. The lime product of these quarries 
finds its way in small quantities as far as New Orleans. It is mild, cool, 
and strong, and also very white. There is no trouble in laying seven 
bricks with one spreading of mortar, and skillful workmen can lay 
twelve bricks with one spreading. The superior quality of this lime is 
worthy of note, since it is ordinarily considered that the value of lime 
is diminished by the presence of magnesia. 

The composition of the Springfield limestones is shown by the 
following analyses of the middle and upper beds in Mr. Frey’s quarries 
near Springfield. These analyses were made by Professor Wormley for 
the Report on the Geological Survey of Ohto: (a) 


Middle bed. Upper bed. 
Calcium carbonate .......... PPFPFPFREFPRFUREREURERRRERRRRER „ 54.70 54.70 
Magnesium carbonate .............cscessesscceee sesseeseses 44.93 42.37 
Alumina and iron seaquioxide ......... ......eseesseeee 0.20 1.00 
Silieeous matter ...........cccccescesscceecssesesceereeceensces 0.10 1.50 





Total...euossosnssssnssessnnnnssnsnnenssnnnsnnssnsnnensnnunne 99.93 99.57 


It is thus seen that the rocks are very nearly typical dolomites. 
They vary somewhat in composition, but not so as to at all influence 
their value as building stones. They possess an open and porous struc- 
ture, and are incapable of assuming a polish or being used for ornamental 
purposes. In their microscopic structure they are seen to be of the 
crystalline granular type, the fossiliferous character being obliterated 
from the microscopic structure, although fossils are not rare in the rock. 

The Yellow Springs quarries produce a magnesian limestone which 


(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. I, Part i, p. 474. 
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is very easily worked, and the larger part of which is durable. These 
quarries are upon the same horizon as the Springfield quarries, and pro- 
duce stone ofthe same nature. The courses vary in thickness from 4 
to 14 inches, and some of them answer very well for euttingstone. The 
same qualified commendation can be given to them for flagging, but 
the quarries have not been extensively ‚developed with the end in view 
of producing this material. For general masonry the stone has proved 
. very serviceable, and for economy is not surpassed by any stone in the 
state. There are two colors, which are obtained from different courses, 
and which are denominated as blue and drab ; the blue courses weather 
to drab in exposed places, but it is not certain that all of the drab 
beds have been made by oxidation of blue layers. The blue beds 
sometimes prove treacherous, and even the firm and massive appear- 
ance of the stone furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to 
withstand the atmosphere. By far the larger portion, however, is 
excellent in this respect, and the drab courses are almost without excep- 
tion satisfactory. 

Three-quarters of the gross earnings of these quarries are, on an 
average, obtained from the sale of lime, sent to market under the name 
of the Springfield lime, which is the standard for southwestern Ohio. | 

A section of the quarry shows at the bottom some layers of building 
and cutting stone, above which is a 10-foot bed of solid limestone con- 
taining the well-known fossils Pentamerus oblongus, and above are 18 
feet of the “shelly” limestone, which is burned. The principal quarry 
at this place produces stone for bridges, steps, and sills, which are 
principally used in the vicinity of Yellow Springs. The composition of 
the stone from this quarry is indicated by the following analysis by 
Professor Wormley: (a) 


Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate ...........c0cccccesevccscsccesecese scsessvescscessoveseseesescesens 51.10 
Magnesium carbonate ..........-sesssononnnonunnensunnensnnene —-sescees socececes 41.12 
Sand and Silica............scccsscessosccesseceseeeccnsceccsaceceseee cesses cesses nn „ 6.40 
Alumina, with a trace of iron OXiIdG.............ccccessecsssecesccececs seseeee 1.40 
Total ........ccsesccccscscsecses serecses epecccecs sonen senees teense sances sucess seoees 99.02 


Several quarries in Miami county resemble those at Springfield, and 
are located in the same geological stratum. They are rendered valuable 


(a) Report of the Geolcgical Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, Part i, p. 672. 
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by the circumstance that for 50 miles in some directions there is no other 
developed quarry. To the northeast, north, and northwest the region 
is heavily buried under beds of drift, and consequently building stones 
are inaccessible. The material from the Covington quarries is dis- 
tributed, therefore, very widely. The stripping is light, the drainage 
easy, the quantity and quality of the stone are both excellent; and great 
veriety exists in the thickness of the various strata. 

The Covington stone is chiefly used for building and bridge con- 
struction, and it is mostly consumed in Covington, Ohio, and Win- 
chester and Marion, Indiana. Some bridges on the Pan-Handle railroad 
have been constructed from this material. At the town of Covington 
there are six quarries in active operation, as indicated by the table. 
Some of these must soon be given up, for they lie within the city limits, 
and houses are being now constructed in their immediate neighborhood. 

The material resembles that which is quarried at Springfield in 
being porous and easily cut. Of the specimens sent to the museum one 
was blue and one yellow, and upon examination it was found that they 
differed not merely in the circumstance already mentioned, in that the 
blue layers contain unoxidized pyrites and the other hydrous iron 
oxide, but the ‚blue specimen was a dolomite which would not effervesce 
in acids, while the yellow specimen was much more calcareous. In 
microscopic properties this stone presents no peculiarities. It belongs 
to what we have designated as the porphyritic type; that is, it contains 
rhombohedral crystals of dolomite developed in a mass of formless 
grains of calcite. 

In Shelby county the upper portion of the Niagara formation is 
developed, and several quarries have been opened, the products of which 
are almost entirely burned into lime. Building stones can be there 
obtained at any time and in any quantity desired. 


Hancock county is occupied by rocks of the Niagara and Helderberg 
periods, and although the Niagara rocks which from here extend in a 
narrow strip northward to lake Erie appear to be separated from that 
great area of Niagara rocks in which the Springfield and Dayton quarries 
are situated ; they probably extend beneath the Helderberg rocks that 
intervene and form a portion of the same deposit. The rocks quarried 
at Findlay possess characters almost identical with those of the Spring- 
field stones. They possess a rather porous and open structure, are drab 
in color, and occur in courses from 3 to 12 inches in thickness. The 
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stone is strong and durable, and none of it has as yet shown any bad 

effects from exposure to moisture or frost. It is rather hard to dress, 

and stone-workers call it “‘ plucky.” The horizontal surfaces are gene- 

rally roughened by small angular prominences which fit into corres- 
ponding depressions in the superimposed layer, forming the structure 
which is known as “ suture” jointings. The dip here is very slight, and 
the top course in allofthe Findlay quarries is evenly bedded and about 
1 foot thick. The “ seams” (open joints) are from 25 to 100 feet apart, 
and the close joints usually run at right angles to these seams at greater or 
less intervals. For this reason, if the quarry is stripped over a sufficient 
space, the rock can be obtained without blasting. The material from 
these quarries is used for the foundations of buildings and for bridge 
abutments in the county, and last year some was shipped to Seneca and 
Allen counties. 

In composition the stone from the Findlay quarries is dolomitic 
and possesses the characters of the upper Niagara beds. In microscopic 
structure it is beautifully crystalline, the whole mass of the rock being 
made up of an aggregate of more or less well-defined rhombohedral 
crystals. 

It appears that blocks much larger than can possibly be required are 
obtainable here, and that the material, although at present used only for 
rough construction, could be safely applied asa building stone. Although 
the present quarries have been opened quite recently, along the same 
streams upon which these are situated and within a short distance of 
them, quarries have been in operation for more than twenty years. 

LowER HELDERBERG.— The: Lower Helderberg formation is ex- 
posed in a narrow strip (a) upon the boundaries of Highland and Ross 
counties, and indeed more stone is taken from the quarries at Greenfield 
than from any others in the Helderberg formation of Ohio. The stone is 
regular in its bedding, and, therefore, curbings and crossings of excellent 
quality are easily extracted. In the Cincinnati market it is largely 
employed for these purposes. Slabs 3 or 4 inches thick, with a super- 
ficial area of 4 feet, can be obtained with surfaces as smooth and regular 
as if sawed. These stones can be used for door-steps and like purposes 
without any dressing. The courses are never heavy, seldom exceeding 
14 inches, and usually ranging between 4 and 8 inches in thickness, 





(a) Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of Progress in 1870, p. 255: “ Geology of Highland County," 
by Professor Edward Orton. 
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The stone is exceedingly strong, 2-inch cubes having been found to stand 
a pressure of over 50,000 pounds. The quarries produce no waste 
material, as their spalls are saved to be burned into lime of fair quality. 
Perpetual kilns are set upon the edge of the Greenfield quarries, the 
floors of which are kept clean and free from uccumulations of refuse of 
any kind, and the lime produced is similar to that obtained from the 
Niagara formations, but it possessess in some degree hydraulic properties 
which make it especially adaptable for outside work. 


The stone produced is drab in color when first raised, but upon: 
exposure it generally acquires a yellowish-brown shade. It is ordinarily 
used only for the rougher purposes of construction and for flaggings and 
curbings, but, by proper selection and skillful dressing, stone can be 
obtained from the quarries that produce a good architectural effect. 
Without such an exercise of taste and judgment, the stone does not 
appear well, owing to its monotonous gray color, which contrasts un- 
pleasantly with the white lines of mortar. On the other hand, its 
regular bedding renders it peculiarly suitable for ordinary purposes, as 
it can be laid upon its even bed surfaces easily, and therefore can be 
worked with facility and economy. The stone finds its principal market 
in Cincinnati. 

It will be noticed that of the large quarries which supply the Cin- 
cinnati market but one is in Highland county. The other is situated in 
‘the town of Greenfield, in Rosscounty. In the Highland County quarry 
one-twentieth of the profit results from the sale of lime, but in the Ross 
County quarry more than one-half is burned. 


In the Ross County quarry the section shows 42 feet of stone dis- 
posed in layers, all of which are available. The quarry is capped by 
10 feet of drift material, which constitutes all of the stripping. The 
Highland County quarry shows 35 feet of stone of a like character over- 
laid by 6 feet of drift. 


The stone in the main is non-fossiliferous, but upon the surfaces of 
a few layers there are found the forms of the Leperditia alta, which is a 
characteristic fossil of the Helderberg formation. A layer of concretions 
from 1 inch to 3 inches in diameter is found in the upper part of the 
section, and short cylindrical columns which fall out, leaving cylindrical 
cavities in the stone 3 or 4 inches in diameter, occur in considerable 
numbers, and which are supposed to be due to the effects of pressure. 

Nodules of zinc-blende are not uncommon in the Greenfield stone, 
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and the fossil corals are sometimes composed of silica, which also is 
distributed through some of the stone in bands that separate the layers. 


In composition the stone is nearly a typical dolomite, as is indicated 
by the following analysis: (6) 


Per cent. 

Galcium carbonate ...... .ccccccsceccscccscccecee cos sce ces cee nun cee eve nn ces nn ees „ 58.67 
Magnesium Carbonate ......cccces cee cee sce ccecceccecescoccne cesses cesses ses ceececcee 42,42 
Alumina and iron ......ccccescssscscsccccccccccecesceces sovcesccavessececs seccesccsecs 1.80 
Calcium and magnesium Bilicates............c..c02scescecenescecees seccecscees 1.44 
Silica ........ ccscce cocecscccssccecsecevccs sovssecccesecen see non senses sce sos ens ces cos cue ene 1.00 
Total ... 99.88 


When examined under the microscope the whole stone shows the 
<haracteristic crystalline granular structure of the Helderberg formation. 
“There are streaks of iron oxide and carbonaceous matter which proceed 
in regular wavy lines through the sections, and these bituminous sub- 
stances are what give to the stone the strong fetid odor which is produced 
by striking or cutting it. The quality of the lime produced is another 
evidence that magnesian limestones may be converted into lime of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Quarry operations have been carried on at Greenfield since the first 
settlement of the country, to satisfy the local demand, but in recent 

times the business has been greatly enlarged for the more distant markets 
along the line of railroads, and especially for the Cincinnati demand. 
The supply of stone is practically inexhaustible. 

In the southern and western part of Champaign county the Helder- 
berg or Water-lime rocks have been quarried in numerous places; 
formerly a quarry at Salem supplied most of the local demand, and the 
building and flagging stones used in Urbana were obtained there until the 
sandstone of Berea superseded them. The stone obtained in the neighbor- 
hood of Urbana is of indifferent quality for building purposes, but here 
it is found in a drift-covered region in an area which for 25 or 30 miles 
in each direction is devoid of stone. Only about 14 feet of the upper 
strata have been much quarried. The floor has been sunk to a greater 
depth, and the stone from the lower courses is proving itself to be a 
valuable building stone for rougher work. There is no so-called cutting 





(b) Report of Progress of Geological 3urvey of Ohio, 1870, p. 287. 
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stone in the quarry, and tie accompanying section will give an idea of 
the method in which the strata of the Helderberg are arranged at this 
point. It will be noticed that there is much greater diversity as regards 
stratification than is shown in the Greenfield quarries. 

The specimen sent to the National Museum is a light drab stone, 
somewhat streaked with red. Its material is of the same character as 
that of the other Helderberg stones—that is, a dolomite with a fine, 
crystaline, microscopic structure, and which emits a bituminous odor 
when struck with a hammer, although the odor is not so strong as in the 
case of some other Helderberg rocks. 

Allen county is almost entirely covered by limestones of the Water- 
lime or Helderberg formation, (a) and all of the quarries that have been 
considered worthy of note extract stone from these beds that is used for 
the more ordinary building purposes and for foundations and under- 
pinnings. The upper beds of the Niagara formation occur in the south- 
eastern corner of the county, and a few quarries were once opened in 
those rocks, but the building material that was extracted was inferior, 
and the production of quicklime from them was not profitable. 

Although the building stone obtained from the Helderberg is, as a 
rule, not of excellent quality, still, as it is the only accessible material, 
it is of much value. 

The stone quarried directly in Lima is an ‘nferior building stone, 
and is seldom used for foundations above ground, but is in demand for 
the underground portions of foundations. The quarry is worked more 
to obtain stone for macadamizing than for any other purpose. It occurs in 
thin layers, and a block 6 inches thick is seldom obtained. ‘This thiuly- 
bedded character renders it applicable as a flagging stone ; the bedding, 
however, is uneven. ; 

The material obtained from this quarry is a dark gray dolomite, 
which is quite porous in its character ; it dissolves in hot acid with very 
little residue, and the solution is found to contain only traces of iron 
oxide, which the microscope proves to exist in the state of pyrites. The 
polishing of a face upon this stone renders its fossiliferous character very 
promiuent, which is not common in the rocks of this formation. The 
stone is very bituminous and gives forth a fetid odor when struck with 
the hammer. | 


(a) Geological Survey of OHlo, Vol. II, Part i, p. 897: Report on the “Geology of Allen County,” 
' 
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A quarry 4 miles north of Lima is said to produce some material of 
much better quality. It is situated near the Dayton and Michigan 
railroad, but a side track could not be constructed to it without con- 
siderable expense on account of the heavy grading that would be 
necessary. Some of the courses are over 1 foot thick, and some from 
4 to 6 inches thick have been used for sidewalk paving in front of the 
Lima Machine Works, where it gives indication of both strength and 
durability. The following isa section of the strata in the quarry : 


Feet. 
Soil ........ccesccseccencscces seecseecsonseeccesesceeesseseeeeee tenses senseessessesesecsesens 3 
Building stone for ordinary foundations ............c..cccsessceee seecescseees 8° 
Dark gray Paving stone ...........ccsccscssccoscsccescsscassececscetesscnes tesseeeens 14 
Blue shaly material ....................cscscsecoscscceesccses cones oonensnnansnnnnenenn 
Blue stone 


There is no natural drainage below the paving stone, and for this 
z-eason the underlying blue-stone has not been extensively quarried. 
-According to the testimony of all builders and contractors the stone in 
tthe bottom of this quarry is the best building material found within a 
wadius of at least 30 miles. The shaly rock which overlies the blue- 
stone forms good material for the macadamizing of roads. The material 
above the paving stone, which is used for foundations, occurs in thin 
beds which are never more than 3 inches in thickness. 

The specimen which was sent from this quarry was taken from the 
lower or ‘‘ blue-stone” layers; it has a dark-gray color, finely banded 
with yet darker lines, and much more compact than most of the stones 
sent from the quarries in the Helderberg. Indeed, no pores or cavities 
were found in it, and its texture was such that it admitted of a fair 
polish, as indeed do most of the Helderberg limestones. The stone 
from this quarry is a dolomite, but on being dissolved in hot acid quite 
a large residue of argillaceous character is left undissolved, and it con- 
tains bituminous substances which impart to it the character of a fetid 
limestone. It contains little or no iron. 

A quarry is situated 53 miles northeast of Lima, and the following 
section indicates its character and the uses to which the stone is applied : 


Stripping..... ........cccccccccccccsesccscescesseeces cescesassecessecsccsees seseseacs feet... 5 
Road StODE......cc. cscs sccccsceccecncscsccsscescnsen sovceccscncesececesccenseseces do.... 8 
Gray building stones ..... Lunssnsonssnnnussnsnnsnsssnannnnssnnsssnnnnnensenenn do... 8 
Two courses of blue-stone .......cccse.sccscccvcectccccscecccccerccseccesecs inches... 6 
Blue Clay .........cccccsssssessosececceces coscescescscscons cesses sesesecesesseos sense do... 4 
Gray building stone...... ....cccccsccscses soscsssccecccscscessccvcscseeseseessses do..... 


40 G. 
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As in the oase of the preceding quarry, the thickness of the stratum 
of the gray building stone is as yet undetermined. It occurs in courses 
from 3 to 6 inches thick. The upper 3 feet of stone, which is used for 
the purpose of macadamizing, is extracted with neither profit nor loss. 
The material is a more or less porous dolomite of a gray color, mottled 
and streaked with black, which is due to the arrangement of the bitu- 
minous substances contained in the stone. Of the two specimens sent to 
the National Museum, one was polished upon a surface parallel with the 
stratification, and this treatment developed a beautiful structure, due to 
the presence of a fossil bryozoan, which filled the layer that was cut. 
Thus the presence of a fossil in abundance was demonstrated, although 
the rough stone gave no indication of a fossiliferous character. This 
stone and the one previously described from Lima are the only stones 
of a fossiliferous character which were sent to the Museum, and which 
were obtained from the Helderberg formation. 


These stones are thus most markedly contrasted with those from 
the Niagara, which are almost all fossiliferous, as is indicated by micro- 
scopic examination, which very often renders the forms evident when 
they are invisible to the naked eye. 


In the eastern part of the township of Bluffton the quarries are 
better adapted to supplying flagging than building stone, since the 
thickness of the strata usually varies from 1 inch to 3 inches. When 
properly laid down these slabs make a very durable paving material for 
sidewalks, cellar bottoms, etc. They are very hard, but break quite easily 
into any required shape. The stone is dark-colored and of the same 
character as those previously described. Its color is imparted to it by 
bituminous substances, and the dark streaks with which it is filled are 
very irregular, so that a pattern not at all unattractive to the eye is 
developed upon the smooth or polished surfaces of the blocks, and when 
dressed in the usual way and laid with white mortar they make a beau- 
tiful wall for smaller buildings. Such large blocks have been moved as 
to insure the possibility of obtaining blocks as large as might be desired. 

Although the quarries described have been recently opened, the 
stone has been quarried in the immediate neighborhood for fifteen years. 

Scott’s Crossing is situated 4 miles east of Delphos, on the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, an Chicago railroad. A quarry at this place 
produced a drab-colored limestone, which occurs in courses from 3 to 
11 inches thick, and which serves very well for foundations. Samples 
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which have been in walls for over fifty years show no signs of decay. 
The quarry is situated in the bed of the Auglaize river, and is not worked 
early ın the spring nor late in the fall, when the water is high. A slight 
dam is built about the quarry, whieh is washed out every winter, and in 
addition heavy rains in the summer frequently destroy the works. No 
more permanent dam is built, since the site of the quarry is often 
changed, and no excavation has been made in the vicinity to exceed 6 feet 
in depth. The material is mostly used in the vicinity for bridge abut- 
ments and at Delphos for foundations for buildings. It has been sent, to 
a limited extent, into Mercer county, over the Toledo, Delphos, and 
Birmingham railroad, to localities where the Piqua stone is not so readily 
sent. Ten inches of coarse sand, gravel, and other river deposits cover 
the stone, and about 18 inches of the cap-rock is used upon the public 
highways. This is one of the best building stones quarried in Allen 
county for the purposes to which it is applied. 
Van Wert county is covered in its northwestern part by the Niagara 
beds. The Helderberg limestone underlies the rest of the county, . but 
only few exposures of the rock of either kind are known, as the whole 
region is mostly covered by drift. (a) The county is entirely agricul- 
tural, and the stones where quarried furnish materials that are used 
only for foundations in that neighborhood or burned for lime. The 
lime-kilns at Straughn have caused the most extensive quarrying opera- 
tions, and the Helderberg stones there extracted are said to burn easily 
and cheaply to a beautiful white lime. The Van Wert quarry, which 
is the only one reported as producing any considerable amount of build- 
ing material, also produces quicklime; and during the last census year 
the value of the lime produced was about equal to that of the building 
stone. The Van Wert stone is a light gray dolomite, which is found in 
courses from 3 to 7 inches thick. The material thus far has given 
evidence of being a good building stone. Openings have been made 
in the limestone at several other points in the county ; for example, on 
the Little Auglaize, in the northeastern part of the county, a stone 


very much like the Bluffton limestone has been quarried to a small 
extent forthe Delphos market. In the northwestern part of the county 


some building: stone is said to have been obtained in much thicker 
courses than in any other part. 
A very light gray limestone has been quarried at Charloe, on the 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————_—_—s—KF_J_?F<—y<— EE ——COQVVeaeeeeeee eee eee ee: = _—_—_————— EEE 
(a) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, Part I, p. 814: “ Geology of Van Wert County,’ 
by N. H. Winchell. 
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Auglaize river, in Paulding county, which belongs to the Corniferous 
formation. This Paulding limestone is a soft stone which occurs in 
courses about 3 feet thick. It has been sawed, and was used in the 
foundation of the court-house and also in that of the Russel House at 
Defiance, where it has suffered from the action of moisture and frost. 
As other specimens of the same stone do not show this disintegration, 
its defective character is very likely due to the circumstance that it was 
quarried too late in the season. A blue limestone is also quarried about 
_ 5 miles farther down the river from Charloe, which occurs in courses 
from 6 to 18 inches thick, and has been used for the construction of 
locks on the Miami and Erie canal. It is not durable when exposed 
to atmospheric action, and the quarries have been abandoned. The 
demand for the material has been destroyed by the introduction of the 
White House stone from the north and the Piqua stone from the south. 


Tiffin is situated exactly upon the boundary between the Niagara 
and the Helderberg rocks, in Seneca county, and its quarries, although 
producing only Helderberg rocks, show at some times, at their bases, 
exposures of the underlying Niagara limestones. These quarries are 
located on the eastern side of the ridge known as the Cincinnati axis, 
and the characteristics of the rocks are much the same as those in the 
quarries on the western side of the anticlinal in the Helderberg forma- 
tion ; but the stones at Tiffin are more massive, and are therefore more 
suitable for heavy construction. The courses are often 26 inches in 
thickness, and the stones produced are used largely for foundations and 
bridge work. The product of quicklime from these quarries is also large. 


The stone is light drab in color; it is bituminous, and gives forth 
a strong odor when hammered, but this characteristic is not so marked 
as in the dark-colored varieties. The principal market for all three of 
the quarries situated in Tiffin is furnished by the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Beside the quarries in the table there are several smaller ones 
which are worked in the vicinity of the town, and which produce the 
same kind of material in less amount. 


A short distance west of Fremont several quarries have been opened 
in the strata of the Water-lime or Helderberg formation. 


The only quarry at this point of sufficient importance on account of 
its production of building stone is situated one mile to the west of Fre- 
mont, and in this the value of the lime which was produced from the 
quarry during the census year was ten times that of the building stone. 
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The strata suitable for building purposes are from 1 foot to 10 feet in 
thickness, and the material which does not make an excellent quicklime 
is comparatively small. Asa building stene the material is superior to 
much of that used in counties to the southwest, although not equal to the 
Sandusky and Marblehead limestones. It is of a light drab color, full 
of small cavities, and works very easily, and some of it is soft and pure 
enough to be sawed. The stripping is sold for macadamizing. It pre- 
sents the usual microscopic characteristics of the Helderberg rocks, and 
at dissolves in hot acid, leaving a very slight residue. The qualitative 
analysis indicates that it is composed of remarkably pure dolomite. 


CoRNIFEROUS.—Quite a variety of stone is found in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbus, for although Franklin county is flat it hasa number 
of geological formations within its limits. To the east lie the Waverly 
sandstones and the Huron shale, but the limestones of the Corniferous, 
which lie to the west of Columbus, are by far the most important from 
an economic stand-point. Thick and heavy layers of stone exist among 
the strata. From the different layers material suitable for the most 
diverse uses can be obtained, good quicklime can be made, and being in 
part a very pure carbonate of lime, the stone is desirable as a flux for 
Smelting iron ores. Of late it has been very extensively applied to the 
latter purpose, especially in the Hocking Valley region. The quarries are 

aall situated a few miles to the west of Columbus, and have been operated 

for a longtime. Some which have been the most important, for instance 

the state quarries, from which the materia] for the state-house and for 

walls of the state-prison was extracted, are no longer worked, but all of 

‘the quarries mentioned in the census tables are immediately about the old 

quarries and extract the same material. While the state-house was in pro- 
cess of construction, and stone of the best quality was in demand, the Cor- 
niferous limestone was worked to a greater depth than it is at present, for 
the finest quality of stone is found in the lower layers. At present the 
production of building stone is subordinate to the production of lime 
and flux. 


The Celumbus limestone is dense, compact, and strong. There are 
12 feet of the upper courses in the present quarries that average 93 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and frequently the percentage rises to 95 or 
96, while, on the other hand, there are localities where the Corniferous 
limestone becomes nearly a typical dolomite, as at Bellefontaine. The 
stone is fossiliferous, but the fossils are very firmly cemented and do 
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ot appear to weather out ; in some cases, indeed, the fossil appears to be 
mer than its surrounding stone. In microscopic structure the stone 
years the appearance of a fragmental stone, being composed almost 
entirely of fragments of fossils. In the finer ground mass very perfect 
little rhombohedrons of dolomite are developed, which in number are 
apparently dispropurtionate to the amount of magnesia contained in the 
stone. Many of the fossils have apparently retained their primitive 
condition, but others have been dissolved away and the forms filled with 
crystalline calcite; and this will perhaps explain the different behavior 
of the fossils in weathering. The stone is somewhat bituminous in 
character, as evinced by the odor emitted when struck. Its gray color 
is pleasing to the eye; it works easily, and will even assume a good polish. 

Dynamite is used as an explosive to a large extent, any desired 
number of charges being exploded simultaneously by means of electricity. 

Although the common stone for foundations and underpinnings 
used in Columbus is obtained from the quarries, still, during the census 
year, no great amount of building stone was extracted, and no important 
structures were built from the material. The quarries can at any time 
be operated much more extensively, and will produce a superior quality 
of stone for fine construction. 

In the eastern half of Logan county a large island of Corniferous 
limestone occurs, the center of which is covered with shales, but all 
around the edges small quarries have been opened for the purpose of 
obtaining stone both for building purposes and for lime. (a) 


At the present time the only quarries of special importance that are 
located in this district are those which are situated a short distance to 
the northwest of Bellefontaine, and the material which they produce is ° 
used chiefly for rough work. Although capable of producing excellent 
building material, the more important stone structures in the neighbor- 
hood have been built of materials brought from a greater distance. The 
quarry operations are carried on in a quite primitive manner, and at 
present the lower strata in one quarry are inaccessible, since no means of 
drainage have been supplied, and the quarry is filled with water to a 
depth of from 12 to 15 feet. The top layers of the stone are being 
extracted, although the lower layers are best suited for purposes of 
construction. 


(a) Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. III, Part i, p. 482: “ Geology of Logan County,” 
by Franklin C. Hill. 
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The quarry of Angel, Miller & Co., situated a half mile west of 
Be llefontaine, exhibits the following section : 


Drift .......ccccccecces secesssensececeenscoccecscsees snecsccccssscnscnconces sonssceones feet.. 5 
Cellar stone.......... ....sccscecsssesccecescescesccscecscesaceesscensceeessosseasencs do.... 10 
Heavy hard stone ...........cccccssscsceccsccecscs cones coccnssas senses sescescavees do... 5 
Honey-combed porous stone ...........csecccscssceeeee Lessee onssesnnueree inches.. 9 
Heavy soft stone.........cccccsccescecssteesee sescessceecees seceeeseeeeeee nennen feet.. 5 


Occasionally some lime is burned at this quarry, although its 
=. mount is small and its quality inferior. | 

The material that is at present produced by these quarries is a typical 

<Zolomite, and in microscopic structure consists of a perfect mass of 
=sharply defined large rhombohedral crystals of dolomite cemented 
‘together by a mass of minute little crystals of the same form and compo- 
sition. In many places the crystals are only attached at their corners, 
Jesving angular interspaces, and this accounts for the avidity with which 
water is absorbed by this stone. The fossiliferous character, if any 
originally existed, has been entirely obliterated. In color it is light gray, 
and it works easily and safely. Its microscopic structure is illustrated 
upon the plate at the end of the chapter. 

The first quarry in Marion county was opened in 1825 in what is 
known asthe Marion limestone. Ten acres only are considered as belong- 
ing to the quarry. Itis situated in the southeastern part of the town of 
Marion, and is the farthest south of any quarry in the neighborhood pro- 
Clucing good building stone. A gray stone occurs about 12 or 14 feet 
%below the surface, and is probably underlaid by blue-stone, but as the 
gzray is considered the best the lower courses have not been opened. 

Other quarries are located in the northeastern part of the town which 

extract material for building and quicklime. The largest quarries are, 
however, operated on the Columbus and Toledo railroad, one mile north 
of Marion. The stone is considered very strong and durable. The 
average thickness of the rocks extracted is not more than 8 inches, 
although blocks 12 and even 15 inches thick are sometimes obtained. 
There is no difficulty in extracting blocks of any required dimensions in 
the bed for all ordinary purposes of construction. The stone is easily 
quarried, being lifted with bars and broken with sledges, no blasting 
operations being necessary except to make an opening in the floor of the 
quarry for deeper workings. 
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The- material is chiefly used for foundations and bridge work, and 
was,largely emploved in the construction of the depots and shops of the 
Columbus and Hocking Valley railroad. It is commonly called blue 
limestone, although the colors differ at different horizons, and the layers 
also vary in texture and hardness, each layer, however, being homo- 
geneous. The stone is usually quite fine in grain and rather hard. The 
following may be regarded as a typical section representing this and all 
other quarries in the neighborhood of Marion: 


Feet. 
Soil .......cccecccscccceccescecsccccscccceccee: 0ensceccccccescscesceccasceccceseccsecceces 1 to 4 
Weathered rock ...........cccccecscecss nennen covcceccesccceeccnccusesscecsscccoseces 1 to 4 
Blue-stone .....cccscccccccsccccsceccsscuctcecesssceeessouces secceessecessecsee sesseese 1 to 6 
Gray-StOn® ......00. ceccescecsceccssces sosecenccesesscsesceseescesens sesceseeesecers .~ ' 4 
BlUe@-StOMO........scccccesescsssoscecceccsscsecsscescescescccvssreceesceseses sesseeses mern nee 


The overlying blue-stone is found in blecks from the exterior of 
which a gray color penetrates to a variable depth from the natural 
joints. It is liable to contain flinty nodules, from which the under- 
lying gray-stone is almost entirely free. The blue-stone in the bottom 
ofthe quarry is free from this gray covering; but the intermediate stone, 
which is all gray, is considered the best material. 

In these quarries the gray-stone is found near the top, but in the 
other quarries reported from this township, being about 13 miles to the 
southeast of these, and in the direction of the dip of the strata, this gray 
layer is not struck until a depth of from 12 to 16 feet from the surface is 


obtained. A very large amount of the cap-rock has been used for 
macadamizing streets and for ballast on the Culumbus and Toledo. rail- 
road. The quarries in this township furnish the greater part of the 
stone used in the northern part of Union county and in quite a large 
portion of Hardin county. 

The material quarried at Marion is dolomite, containing some calcite. 
When microscopically examined it is found to consist of a multitude of 
perfect little rhombohedral crystals, each one of which contains a little 
black bituminous substance accumulated in its center, and all are 
cemented together by the calcite, which, although crystalline, does not 
assume a definite outline. The ruck, when treated with cold and dilute 
acid, effervesces for a while, and the residue when examined is found to 
consist of a multitude of perfect and beautiful little rhombohedrons. 
The Marion stone has been selected for representation in the plate of 
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mnicroscopic sections, and some further remarks concerning its chemical 
sSomposition and structure will be found in the general remarks that 
«lose this chapter. | 

At Owen’s station, in the southern part of the county, there is a 

quarry in the Corniferous limestone from which over 9,000 tons of lime 
and broken stone were shipped during the census year. Almost the 
entire output was used as furnace flux in the Hocking Valley. 

Six miles northeast of Marion, in the township of Grand Rapids, 
the same limestone is worked quite extensively. A ridge occurs at this 
point in which a number of quarries are located. 

Crawford county is well supplied with building material. The lime- 
stones are quite well adapted for construction of foundations, but they 
are not at the present time extensively quarried owing to a number of 
causes. There are no great demands for stone in this agricultural region, 
and the home resources are thrown into competition with the Berea grit, 
which is quite extensively quarried at Leesville, in the southeastern part 
of the county. In Holmes township, about 6 miles northwest of Bucy- 
rus, and near the Ohio Central railroad, three quarries are at present 
worked in the Corniferous limestone. The material has much the 
appearance of the Marion limestone, but, while it may be of the same 
quality, the courses are generally thinner and not so well bedded. 


In Lykins township the same limestone is also quarried to some 
extent. The material from all these quarries has been used for bridge 
building and for foundations, but it is more and more displaced by the 
Leesville sandstone, especially for bridge-building purposes. 

A large quantity of quicklime has been produced here which has 
been shipped from Nevada, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad. 

For building purposes the limestone which is quarried from the 
Corniferous formation at Bloomville, Seneca county, has a higher repu- 

tation than the Helderberg limestones, and indeed it is said that these 
Quarries produce one of the best limestones in northwestern Ohio. The 
mnaterial has been quite extensively used in Tiffin for many years for 
trimmings and stone fronts, and also for general building purposes in 
Mansfield and in the surrounding country. Good material for flagging, 
bridges, and foundations is quarried, and a slab 25 feet square might be 
obtained. It has already displaced in a measure at Mansfield the sand- 
stones which are quarried in that vicinity. — 
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The specimens sent to the museum are of an attractive gray color 
and are highly fossiliferous. Some fossils have apparently been entirely 
removed at some period and their places subsequently supplied with a 
clear crystalline calcite, and some of the fossil forms are therefore 
strikingly apparent upon polishing the surface of the stone. 

Under the microscope the stone is found to consist of a grand 
aggregate of fossil fragments, among which here and there the rhombo- 
hedral crystals of dolomite are developed in much perfection. The 
number of these rhombohedral crystals is, as usual, proportionate to the 
amount of magnesia in the rock, which in this case is about 16 per cent. 

The limestone industry in and about Sandusky is one of the most 
extensive in the state. This is partly due to the abundant and excellent 
supply of building stone furnished by the Corniferous strata of this 
region, and partly to the facilities for transportation by water and by rail. 
The city of Sandusky is founded upon a ledge of limestone, and excava- 
tion of any kind necessitates quarrying operations. In early days the 
stone thus extracted was the cheapest building material accessible, and 
came to be used very extensively. Asa result the use of stone is more 
general there than in any other Ohio town. 

At Sandusky the upper layers of the Corniferous formation are 
composed of a blue limestone of a thickness from 20 to 25 feet. This is 
underlaid by the white Sandusky limestone, which is found in thicker 
courses, cuts easier, and is capable of making a better lime; but at 
Sandusky this stratum, which is also from 20 to 25 feet in thickness, 
lies beneath the level of the lake, and is not readily accessible. The 
dip of the strata is, however, away frum the water, and consequently 
this layer of white limestone is brought to the surface at Marblehead 
and on Kelley’s island. 

The largest quarries are situated at these points. Sandusky itself, 
owing to the circumstances mentioned, possesses quite a large number of 
quarries, and the city itself constitutes in fact a great limestone quarry 
covered with but a very shallow layer of soil or earth. These city 
quarries have been worked very largely for home and foreign supply, 
not less than 12 acres having been excavated to a depth of 8 feet. The 
Sandusky blue limestone is found in layers of convenient thickness, and 
the range work furnished by it presents an attractive appearance. The 
courses vary between 4 and 10 inches in thickness, and the material is used 
largely for flaggings, although not very well adapted for this purpose. 
I is laid in slabs from 4 to 8 feet square, which are not very smooth or 
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egalar until they become polished by wear, and then they are dan- 
erously smooth. For construction purposes the stone has proven very 
urable, and the best foundations can be secured at small expense if made 
rom this stone. It is also used for macadamizing the streets, and 
ecently it has been found that a foundation of the Sandusky blue lime- 
tone can be advantageously overlaid by a thin coat of the white limestone 
rhich binde and cements the road-bed. 


All of the quarries which in the tables are indicated as existing in 
he corporate limits of Sandusky are essentially one, as they produce 
he same material, and only in a single case has a quarry been sunk to the 
evel of the underlying white limestone. About one hundred and eighty 
1ouses in the city have been constructed of this stone. The specimens 
ent to the National Museum from various quarries are identical in their 
ninutest structures. They are bluish-gray in color, compact, and present 
ı fine appearance, however dressed. Although they effervesce rapidly in 
cid, they are quite magnesian, and under the microscope they are seen 
0 consist of fossil fragments, among which a multitude of little rhombo- 
ıedral crystals are developed. In the center of each one of these 
‘hombohedrons is a black spot, which, upon close examination, is found 
o consist of pyrites. Sometimes, instead of a single spot, there is a large 
tamber of dust-like particles, which give to the stone a very marked and 
haracteristic appearance. These are so numerous that it can scarcely 
‚e doubted that they impart the characteristic color to the stone. That 
hey are situated, however, in the exact center of compact crystalline 
naterial cannot but have an influence in protecting them from disinteg- 
‘ation, and there is no evidence that the presence of this ingredient has 
»roved deleterious to the stone. 

The white underlying limestone is what is called a cutting stone, 
snd can be raised in blocks as large as can be handled. It is more highly 
fossiliferous to the unaided eye than the blue limestone, but under a 
microscope it is less so, and there is a much larger number of the rhom- 
oohedral crystals which correspond to its more magnesian character. 

At Point Marblehead the limestone quarries are all located in a 
errace lying a few rods from the beach, where the thickness of the forma- 
‘ion quarried is from 15 to 25 feet. Already 20 acres, as estimated, have 
yeen excavated to this depth. 

These quarries are among the most famous of northern Ohio, and 
heir location directly on the shores of lake Erie, and the heavy stones 
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that some of them produce, have led to very large use of the stone, 
especially in the government works along the line of the great lakes, 
Latterly they are losing their place as building stones to some extent, 
but the production of lime has increased. Some quarries have been 
worked for at least fifty years. In these quarries the lower 6 or 8 feet 
are cemented into one solid sheet from which the large dimension stones 
for which the location is famous are eztracted. It is from these quarries 
that a large part of the heavy stone used in the Sault Ste. Marie canal, 
in the northern light-houses, and in other government works has been 
derived. Many of the most important public and private structures in 
the region of the great lakes were built of the Marblehead stone. The 
Detroit and the Cleveland water-works, the light-houses at Spectacle 
Reef, Marblehead (built over fifty years ago), and Stanard’s Rock, Lake 
Superior, were all wholly or partly built of this material. It is particu- 
larly valuable in situations where it is exposed to the action of water 
or frost, as is shown by the condition of the old locks of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Falls canal and the light-houses in exposed situations. 

The material from these quarries, like that at Sandusky, is 8 
magnesian limestone, which contains beautifully preserved fossils ; the 
centers of the little rhombohedral crystals that characterize all of the 
Sandusky limestone are free from the grains of pyrites which characterize 
the blue Sandusky layers, and the difference in the color of the two stones 
is to be attributed to this circumstance. 


The following analysis, made by Mr. J. Lang Cassels, represents 
the composition of the limestone from these quarries: 


Per cent. 
Calcium carbonate .........ccececsecccsscsscecesceccscsascacsesccesses sesnensnsnsnnee 83.20 
Magnesian cCarbonate..........ccccscessccccscecsecsscces cesses ssccssscesee coesesecs „ 15.88 
Silica ..........cecescceccecceccentecceucecccccsscsasceceesesecncssecnseeas ansnnensennnannen 0.15 
Organic Matter.........cccccccscseccsescecccscsscnssescescccce succes cececessscesseree - 0.02 
MOisture..........05 ccocesceccecs Leosnenussunnnensnnunsnne sesee succes secccesesscseasess . 0.80 
Total ........ccccccoscscsccccecsccsersvescestesescsscesesnsesscesees sees nsnansmnne 100.00 


The proprietors claim that they could easily extract a block of stone 
equal in size to the Egyptian obelisk recently introduced into this 
country, its extraction being simply a matter of expense. 

The block-stone proves to be a source of excellent lime, which has 
long been used, but which of late has been more abundantly produced. 
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All ofthe waste material is devoted to this purpose, and nothing re- 
mains in the quarries except flint nodules. The modern kilns of the best 
sonstruction are attached to some „f the quarries, and 300 or 400 barrels 
per day are turned out from one single quarry. Part of the thin stone 
goes to lake Superior for furnace flux, where it is highly esteemed, and 
a large trade in the lime has been built up at Duluth and in the northwest, 
and the best stone of the quarries is now being burned. Much of the 
stone is shipped to other points to be burned, and all along the lakes are 
kilns which are supplied from Marblehead and Kelley’s island. The 
Michigan Insane Hospital building at Pontiac and the government 
breakwaters at Erie were constructed of the Sandusky stone. 

At White House, in Lucas county, the same lower beds of the 
Corniferous are worked, and this is the only quarry which is operated 
to any extent on the Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad between 
Toledo and Wabash. Some of the material is shipped to Toledo, as there 
is a demand for it in winter, when, on account of the ice, the stone 
quarried near Sandusky cannot be shipped to Toledo by water. 

Near Defiance there is some stone quarried from the beds on the 
Miami river, and the same is true at Antwerp. The quarry at White 
House was not extensively worked until 1879, when the railroad track 
was laid into it. The cap-rock has been used for ballast on the rail- 
road, so that the stripping is accomplished without expense. 

The weathered rock which is used for ballast is from 2 to 8 feet in 
depth, and this is underlaid by 6 feet of gray-stone in courses of from 
6 to 10 inches in thickness, 6 feet of blue-stone in courses from 6 to 18 
inches in thickness, and one course of gray-stone 1 foot 10 inches in 
thickness. The bottom course is nearly uniform in thickness and is used 
for heavy bridge work. The blue-stone is not of a decided blue color, 
like that of the Upper Corniferous at Sandusky, but isa kind of grayish- 
blue. 


Napoleon and Defiance, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, furnish 
the principal markets for this stone. 


SUB-CARBONIFEROUS.—A quarry situated at Newtonville, about 8 
tmiles west from Zanesville, is the only one in Ohio from which lime- 
Stones of sub-Carboniferous age are raised for building purposes. There 
fare several large quarries in other exposures of this same horizon in 
southern Ohio that are worked exclusively for furnace flux and for lime- 
%burning. The Newtonville stone is a beautiful material, very fine 
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grained, quite even in color, and of great strength. Itis very compact, 
highly fossiliferous, of light gray color, and has thus far shown no x \\ 
effects from exposure to the weather. The Muskingum County our” % 
house, at Zanesville, one of the finest in the state, is built from thm is 
stone, and it has also been much used for caps, sills, columns, etc., ar—aad 
although the production at present is small, it may at any time be imumm- 
creased with a demand for the material ; but at the present time most of 
the product is burned. A thickness of about 10 feet of stone is quarrica==sd, 
that being the depth to which natural drainage extends. Several fe --et 
more of the best of the stone lie below this level, and the thickness asmof 
the layers increases with the depth; upon the top there are only vemmr-y 
thin beds, while at a depth of 10 feet the beds are 16 or 18 inches en 
thickness. ‘The material is nearly pure carbonate of lime, containinmyg 
only traces of irun and magnesia. In its microscopic structure it ag>- 
pears to be quite highly fossiliferous and very compact, containing only 
small traces of iron pyrites, the oxidation of which imparts the faint 
yellow color which the stone generally possesses. 


CARBONIFEROUS.— A quarter of a mile southwest of Zanesville, 
near the Muskingum river, a quarry has been opened in the limestone 
of the Lower Coal Measures, from which some material has been ex- 
tracted which has been used chiefly for caps, sills, and top courses of 
foundations. The main product of this quarry is burned into lime. It 
is not used for the ruder purposes of construction, as it is too expensive. 
The ledge from which this stone is taken is a solid mass of a bluish color, 
and about 3 feet in thickness. The stripping which overlies the 3 feet 
of stone is 25 feet thick. The material is a compact, earthy limestone of 
a very dark color, containing considerable protoxide of iron and very 
little magnesia. It is very highly fossiliferous and difficult to work, and 
is called by the stone-cutters hard and plucky. 


The outcrops of this stone are found abundantly in the neighborhood 
of Zanesville, and the material is quite extensively used for macadamiz- 
ing streets. The national road for some distance west of Zanesville is 
constructed of it. 

In the townships along the Muskingum the sandstone, which is 
situated below the coal, affords an excellent building stone and is ex- 
tensively quarried. The Waverly sandstone also occurs in the western 
portion of the county. The limestones which also occur in the county 
are, upon the whole, of rather inferior quality for purposes of construc- 
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tion, and would scarcely be worked if the lime which can be made from 
them was not of good quality and demanded for construction in the 
neighborhood. 


There is quite a large number of quarries situated in the outcrops 
of Carboniferous limestone in southeastern Ohio, the products from 
which are used as fluxes and for burning, but the two quarries which 
have been mentioned in Muskingum county are the only ones which 
are of any consequence as producing materials of construction. The 
Carboniferous limestones of this area are hard to work and do not possess 
the highest requisites of a good building stone, but these quarries are 
capable at any time of producing material for building, and in fact do 
so, under special circumstances. Although these quarries are worthy of 
consideration in connection with their ability to produce building stones, 
still the industry is so insignificant that it has not been considered im- 
portant to tabulate the products of any of them. 

To recapitulate: The line drawn nearly through the center of the 
state from Erie county on the north through Adams county on the south 
will form the boundary between the area to the east, in which the chief 
quarrying industry is devoted to the extraction of sandstones, and the 


western area, in which the only quarrying industry is devoted to the 
extraction of limestones. 


The geological formations in the limestone area follow one another 
in a quite regular order, the oldest being situated in the southwestern 
corner, and the youngest in the eastern part of the state; and the 
character of the stone is entirely dependent upon this geological arrange- 
ment, as regards both the character and the quality of the material. 


A considerable quantity of stone is extracted from the Cincinnati 
group, but, as already indicated, this is chiefly owing to the circumstance 
that the material is in the neighborhood of the large city of Cincinnati. 
In quality the material is surpassed by the stone from other formations. 
A narrow band of Clinton limestone surrounds the area of the Cincin- 


nati group, but at the present time this formation furnishes no building 
stones. 


The Niagara or Cliff formation, which succeeds, is one of the great 
building-stone formations of the state, and in numerous places most 
excellent and durable materials are obtained ; but even the subdivisions 
of this group determine largely the character of the stones extracted. 
The lowest or the Dayton formation produces at all points a hard, com- 
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pact, light stone, while the Springfield division produces a less compact, 
more easily worked stone, and the top beds are almost universally con- 
verted into quicklime. 

The Helderberg or Water-lime rocks, which cover a large area, are 
almost without exception bituminous dolomites, but in character vary 
from dark to light and from compact to open or vesicular. The Cornif- 


erous limestones are most extensively quarried in and about Sandusky, — - 
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and furnish one of the finest materials.obtained in the state, while all ofl f 
the overlying formations are almost devoid of building-stone quarries___ . 
As regards composition, the stones from these various formations vary~=— 
from almost typical limestones to almost typical dolomites, and there seem 
to be no rules which will enable one to decide upon the quality or duara— 


bility of the stone from its composition. Experience also demonstrates 
that the composition, as regards the proportion of lime and magnesia, 
does not determine the value of the stone as material for the prodution 
of quicklime, and it would therefore appear that the value of the stone is 
more largely dependent upon its accessory constituents and its micro- 
scopic structure. | 

There is a progressive increase in the amount of magnesia from the 
Lower Silurian limestones to the Corniferous. The Cincinnati lime- 
stones of the Lower Silurian contain from 1 to 5 per cent. of magnesian 
carbonate, while the Clinton limestones of ihe Upper Silurian contain 
on an average about 12 per cent. The Dayton limestone of the Niagara 
period contains about the same amount, while the upper divisions of the 
Niagara and the Helderberg formdtions are made up mainly of nearly 
typical dolomites. As regards composition the next following Corni- 
ferous limestones are very variable. At Bellefontaine the stone is a dolo- 
‘mite, and at Columbus it is as good a limestone, containing on an average 
93 to 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and the Hocking Valley furnaces 
are largely using it for a flux. 

In structure there is less diversity in the Ohio limestones than in 
those of some of the other states, since the odlitic and concretionary 
forms do not appear; but all other types are found, and therefore the 
greatest diversity exists in the ease with which stones may be worked. 
There are the open, porous varieties, and the varieties which once were 
open and porous, but which have been again partially consolidated by 
the filling of the pores; others in which the pores have been entirely 
filled ; and other varieties in which large crystals have developed them- 
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selves in a ground mass, giving to the stone a porphyritic aspect. There 
are the compact fossiliferous stones and the compact non-fossiliferous 
stones. As regards colors, they vary from very light to very dark, but 
all possess the drab, gray, or yellowish tints which are characteristic of 
what,are called limestones. 

In microscopic structure the limestones of Ohio can all be classified 
according to certain types of structure which are found to be correlated 
with composition. It may be at first remarked that the microscope 
indicates that the stones are all highly crystalline. A crystal is a body 
which possesses a definite internal molecular structure, and if it is further 
assumed that the external crystalline form is a property of crystals, then 
many Ohio limestones are more crystalline in their structure than are 
the so-called highly-crystalline marbles; for in a great many cases the 
very well developed crystals with external planes are developed in the 
mass of the stone, and in other cases the stone is entirely composed of 
such crystals with the form characteristic of the species of the mineral 
which composes it. In no case has there been found in any Ohio lime- 
stone anything which could be called in any correct sense of the word 
uncrystalline; and indeed, in the light of microscopic study, any 
distinction which can uniformly distinguish a limestone from a dolomite 
is very difficult to find. The progressive increase in the amount of 
magnesia which is contained in stones is indicated in the microscopic 
structure by the development of little rhombohedral crystals the sections 
of which appear quite conspicuous with their sharply-defined edges. 


Nore. 


From the statistics gathered by the tenth census of the United States, it appears 
that Ohio ranks first in the value of building stones quarried in 1880. There are 250 
quarries in the state, the output of which exceeds $1,000 annually. The follow- 
ing interesting table was prepared by Mr. T. C. Keily of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for “The Builder,” of May, 1883. 


The States producing building stone in 1880 rank in the following order as to 
total production of all classes of stone, the value given being that of the stone in the 
rough at the quarry: 


1. Ohio ee oe $2,541,647 
2. Pennsylvania ...........sssccessesseeccscerssscesssscecssscsessecsssecceees 1,944,208 
8. Vermont............ -cccccsccescerccsccccseeesssnecee soscscsesssscssecnssecs 1,752,838 
4. Massachusetts .......ccccsccscssccsssees Sons nenssnssnsnssnrnossnsnenennsen 1,711,104 
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5. Illinois ..........000. PLEPPEPERFFEFFEEEEEUFRERERFEEETUREEEESEEREEEGERRPRRERPRRR « $1,842,572 

6. New York ....ccccccssescssccccsscccscesccecee sans non arssensnnnnnnne-unnn 1,261,495 

T. Maine .........cccccccsccscscccscccccsccccscsccsssceseccscescsces cosccsccoss - 1,259,068 

8. Connecticnt............ Benannnan scccccscccetecceesees sonseeesesceseones cesses 1,087,425 

9. TOW ....cccccccccscvccccccce a. ccccccavercccccccecccsscccceseccscesevecoscce cee 670,754 
10. Indiana. ............cccceee ccccceccccccccccccccscccessecees concceces cosecs ces 633,775 
11. Rhode Island ......... 0.0.00. coscceccccccccsccecssceccscccccsccccccccccecs 623,000 
12. Missouri ........ccccccccccccscscccscccccccccccescscecencecsaccceccesoes eoece - 613,000 
18. New JerBey .......cccccccssercnseassesecs coves sevssscscssescsasecceseceeeses 514,420 
14. Virginia ......cccccccccceccsccescccccccceccvsssssccsceesccsccsces sescosersees - 410,678 
15. Maryland .........cccccccssscseseces scscccseee ssssecssseesesees snnanannene 346,629 
16. New Hampshire .............cccceccscsssessvsceeees Lesveccescccccccocecs - 803,066 
17. Minnesot& .„.eenssessesssnsennnnnnnnnsnunsannessnssssssssnrssnnnsnsannne - 255,818 
18. Wisconsin ............ccccscccccscesecceccecccsecsscsssssccsescecesecesceers ~- 227,066 
19. Tennessee ........ccccccccccconcccccccvccccssccececcces socccccsecccccevecce - 192,696 
%. Califormi...........0cccccccccscccccccccvccccsccccsccascecscescsesecccces ces cee 172,450 
Ql. Kansas ..c.cccccocsscsssssccsccccecccces covsees coseesssccescsaseccee susanne 142,570 
22. Kentucky ...........sccececsecescvcececcscccecescessssessccseccesssceescesens 92,216 
QB, Michigan ........ccccccoscsse sonsnnnnnssnssennnssunsonsusnnensssnnsnassnnnnne 79,168 
DA, GOOTPIA........ceecccccescevses coon ceseee secon sssereessee seeseecesescesens 68,980 
25. Colorado. .....ccccccrcccsccsces scccccscccccscccsccecces cceee sosses oseccecs - 50,400 
26. West Virgimia............-.sccccccvcsccscccrocccscees coer nennen nennannnnene 16,689 
9%. Nebraska .....c.ccccccsccsccosceccsccsccsccseracsce soctsces seeccesescecescecs 15,000 
28. Delaware ........cccccccccecccccccscscsccssccccecccccsccesccscts sasscveeece 12,600 
29. Dakota ...c..ccccceccccccccccseccccscccsces svocccccecscessecscevessesces eve ees 1,200 
80. Washington Territory ..............cccccceceecee cee cee eee cee nennen cee une 8,044 


In an article by Mr. Kelly, in“ The Builder,” for June. 1883, we gain the follow- 
ing interesting facts: As tothe production of marble and limestone in 1880, Ver 
mont ranked first, with a value of $1,340,060 ; Illinois, second, with the value of $1,- 
$20,742; Ohio, third, with the value of $669,728. 

In the production of sandstone, Ohio ranked first with a value of $1,871,994; 
New York, second, with a value of $724,526; Connecticut, third, with a value of 
$680,200; Pennsylvania, fourth, with a value of $627,943. 

In the production of crystalline silicious rocks (granitic rocks), Massachusetts 
ranked first, with a value of $1,329,315. 

In the production of slate, Pennsylvania ranked first, with a value of $868,877. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CLAYS OF OHIO, AND THE INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 
UPON THEM. 


By EDWARD ORTON, Jz. 


SECTION I. 


THE ORIGIN, COMPOSITION, ANALYSIS AND PROPERTIES OF CLAY. 


The knowledge of the composition and properties of clay now cur- 
rent among the clay-workers in Ohio is almost wholly practical, and 
there may seem to be ground for surprise that such excellent results should 
have been obtained Ywith so little aid from science, but it is to be 
remembered that much less has been done for this subject than for 
parallel industries. The scientific research directed to it is much more 
scanty in proportion to the interests involved than in almost any similar 


field. 


The literature of a technological subject always represents the pro- 
gress of science in respect to that subject. In this field it is represented 
by only one book that is largely useful in American practice, viz., Pro- 
fessor G. H. Cook’s Report on the Clays of New Jersey (Geological 
Survey of New Jersey, Aanual Report for 1878). This treatise is 
worthy of the valuable deposits that it represents, and for the large use of 
it in this chapter, due acknowledgments are hereby rendered. Much 
excellent reading on the subject is contained in the various scientific 
journals of the day, but this source is inaccessible to many, and but 
little connected information can be obtained from it. 

What work has already been done has proved very valuable, and 
further study, particularly in a virgin field like Ohio, cannot but be 
productive of good. In many respects the field is different from New 
Jersey, as for instance injthe geological horizon of our clays, which are 
all coal measure formations, and a careful study of it may be expected to 
throw light on many points of interest. 
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Clay, instead of being a mineral formed by the ordinary processes 
of chemical synthesis, is the result of decomposition of granite rocks, or 
by a closer definition, is the result of the decomposition .of feldspars or 
those rocks which yield them, notably granitic and gneissic rock. Ortho- 
clase, the feldspar from which the body of our clays is derived, is a 
double silicate of potash and alumina ; the other feldspars found accom- 
panying it are albite, or the soda feldspar, and oligoclase, the soda-lime 
feldspar ; these latter forms are in small proportion compared to ortho- 
clase. Ordirary aqueous and atmospheric agencies are sufficient to 
decompose feldspar, giving rise to hydrated silicate of alumina or kaolin 
and a soluble salt of potash, which is carried away by the water which 
accompanies decomposition. Feldspar beds are fruitful sources of the 
finest kaolins and china clays, and are rarely found without some kaolin 
accompanying. 

The mineral elements in granite and gneiss, as is familiar to all, are 
quartz, feldspar and mica. The first mineral is not affected by air or 
water, but the feldspars and to some small extent the micas, are attacked 
by the atmosphere. When the feldspar decomposes, the bond which 
holds the other elements together is gone, and the quartz and mica are 
carried off by water or mixed with the clay in varying proportions as 
the conditions of formation vary. The more the water carries off, the 
purer the clay left behind. 

The irregularity of composition which is so characteristic of clay, is 
thus seen to be the result of the differing mechanical conditions which 
surround the clay as it forms; it is distinctively a mineral in which other 
forces than chemical affinity have left their mark ; and another element 
of uncertainty is added in the fact that if the mechanical conditions 
were constant, clays would vary with the parent rock, which has no 
fixed structure. 

Thus is exposed, in ‘the origin of clay, the reason of that irregu- 
larity which has so long baffled or retarded progress in its study, but 
which, once understood, proves the key to all that follows. 

Chemical constitution claims the first attention in a study of clays, 
for in it lie the secrets which control its properties and qualities, to 
know which is the aim of all investigation. A knowledge of this sub- 
ject renders possible a comparison of clays as to their value for any uses, 
selection of clays for special adaptations, insures sale of a worthy 

tole to well informed purchasers, and relieves us from the tyranny 
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of thumb rule. With all the aid that it can render, practice is 
still empirical and blind, but without it, how much worse. The real - 
value of analysis has never been tested in Ohio, or rather the analyses 
heretofore used have been the cause of the present distrust of their value. 
The older methods of reporting analysis yield but little to any but an 
expert. The fault is this: the elements are put together in a way that 
recognizes no structure; in fact, it rather conceals than brings it to 
notice, and those bodies are not classed together which are alike in 
nature or effect, so that predictions as to the qualities of clay have met 
with so little confirmation in experiment that practice has almost aban- 
doned the use of such tests. 

A few years ago, clays were believed to be what analysis indicated 

then ; silicates of alumina with no definite relation of base to acid and no 
two having much in common. But the study of their origin proves 
that clays are mixtures ofa real clay, or kaolin base, with various sterile 
matters accompanying it in the parent rock. When this view was first 
announced, that one base is common to all clays, analysis was used to 
combat it. But in the work of the New Jersey Survey this point has 
been proved, and a mode of analysis used which illustrates composition, 
structure, and quality as well. The proof of the point was very ingenious 
and convincing. The standard analysis of pure kaolin was compared 
with the average of the best New Jersey kaolins; laying aside the im- 
purities of the latter and recalculating on the basis of one hundred ; 
the two agreed very closely. Then in the analysis of common clays 
silica was divided into free silica or quartz, and that combined in the 
clay. Taking the combined water, combined silica and alumina, and 
calculating into per cents, it was found that the kaolin ratio was again 
obtained, and though some are too aluminous and some too silicious, 
still none vary widely, and the important conclusion is proved, viz., 
that kaolin is the base of all clays. 

The variations in the clay or kaolinite base, as it is now called, may 
be due to (a) free hydrated silica in the clay, (6) undecomposed feldspar, 
(c) other silicates than the normal one; as, silicates of lime, etc., (d) 
formation from other feldspars than orthoclase, or (e) errors of analysis ; 
any of which grounds can explain some variation. One ground is very 
probably a constant source of error ; free hydrated silica is believed to be 
present in nearly all clays, but chemical analysis is not able to determine 
its amount with accuracy. | 
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There can be but little generalizing as to the tendencies of the 
different qualities of clay to be out of the kaolin ratio or in it. The 
comparison of a large number of results obtained from such analysis has 
yet to be undertaken. 

The mineralogical structure, then, appears to be worthy of con- 
sideration, as well as the chemical one, in examinations of clays with 
reference to their value. 

The minerals going to compose clay are kaolinite, quartz, mica, 
feldspar, oxide of iron, lime and magnesia, probably as silicates, the 
alkalies, probably present in the mica and feldspar, sulphide of iron, 
titanate of iron, and various rare constituents such as cobalt, copper, 
zinc, eto. 

It must not be supposed that all of these minerals are found in each 
clay, but such minerals are found in examining any considerable num- 
ber of clays. Kaolinite, as already mentioned, is a hydrous silicate of 


alumina, having a percentage composition of . 
Silica (Bi Og).s..cesssscecccsss soccesssssesecescsscecescescaccaccesenees sesseneascucees 46.8 
Alumina (Al, Og)......ccccccssccccccccccccsccscsscccscsccscesscrssccesceecessesesenes 89.8 
Water (H,0)........ sesccsscscsccscscecsscscccsses scents csscscssosessnensescoscsccenees 18.9 


which is represented by the chemical formula 
Al, 0,2810, +2 H,0. 

When pure, it occurs rarely in small pearly scales or plates of a 
definite crystalline shape, but commonly it is found in large masses of a 
mealy nature. It is white or nearly so, sometimes with a pearly lustre, 
and sometimes with none, and an unctuous, soapy feel. The properties 
which make ordinary clay so valuable are of course characteristic of this 
body in a greater degree. | 

Quartz is one of the impurities in clay which is always present; z0 
clay is free from it, though the finest kaolins in New Jersey show only 
two-tenths of one percent. In the other extreme there is no well-marked 
line between sandstone and clay; since almost any sandrock shows 
alumina and water which immediately indicates the presence of clay, 80 
that it is hard to say where the sandy clay ends and the clayey sandrock 
begins. Quartz is in grains varying from yy-in. to dust in the finest 
state of division ; occasionally pebbles of large size are found in clay, but 
the body of the quartz present, falls between the limits assigned. It is 
beautiful white sand, with its edges perfect and sharp, and that which is 
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z-e.coved from the washing machines used in purifying clays finds ready 
ssale to the flint mills for making potters’ silica. 

Feldspar and mica are found in very many clays, parti. ularly in those 

which have never been transported far from the parent rock. In clays 
which have been much disturbed before settling to the beds in which we 
find them, mica is not likely to remain in large amount. Feldspar acts as 
so much sand, except in its tendency to kaolinize whenever conditions 
favor. 

Since both these minerals are sources of potash and the alkalies, 
it is highly probable that they are the source of these bodies in clays ; it 
iscertain that they frequently are. It is rather hard to picture the free 
hydrate or even the soluble silicates of potash existing in bodies which 
owe their present structure and position to slow deposition in water. 


The hydrated sesquioxide of iron is common to all clays in greater 
or less extent. Even in the whitest of china clays some iron is always 
obtained. A recent example in the laboratory of the State University 
showed more than one per cent. in a silicious clay of snowy whiteness, 
though that amount is usually sufficient to color a clay to a buff or yellow 

tint. Ironis the great coloring agent in clays, and makes all tints from 
lightest buff to cherry red. It is probable that ferrous oxide and sili- 
@ates of iron exist in clay, in which state they give it a blue or gray 
tint. Iron is found in all amounts from traces up to seven or eight per 
<ent., or possibly more. The aed brick and tile clays of the drift fre- 
<yuently run over five per cent. 


Lime and magnesia are found in small and persistent amounts in 
moearly all clays. In the clays from which the famous Milwaukee cream- 
«olored bricks are made, the proportion runs up to twenty-three per cent. 
«<arbonate of lime, and seventeen per cent. carbonate of magnesia, with 

mearly five per cent. of iron. The average brick clays of the drift show 
from three to ten per cent. of lime, and in these uses it is a valuable agent, 
but it would be quite fatal to any of the higher uses of clay. The alkalies, 
i.e., potash, soda and lithia, are found in all clays in greater or less extent, 
though not all together by any means. Potash is most common and most 
detrimental, lithia is most infrequent and in the smallest amounts. Its 
presence has not heretofore been noticed as an element in Ohio clays, 
but once detected, it was found in a number of samples. Mention has 
been made of mica and feldspar as the probable sources of the alkalies 
in clays, and this theory is strengthened from the fact that the largest 
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source of lithia at present is one of the minerals of the mica group, viz., 
lepidolite. 

—* Titanic acid (Ti O,) has long been known as a constituent of some 
clays, but the report of New Jersey was the first to bring its unfailing 
presence to light in the clays of those districts. Reports of its dis- 
covery have from time to time, for thirty or forty years past, been circu- 
lated, but it failed to excite much attention. But its presence in small 
but persistent amounts is a constant factor in the later analysis. The 
source is believed to be menaccanite or titanate of iron, and experiments 
made by Cook strengthen that view. The amount varies from one or two- 
tenths per cent. to two per cent.; it is believed to be as neutral as so 
much sand would be in its effect ou the clay. If this element is not re- 
ported in analysis it makes an error in both alumina and silica, as it 
fails to go to either perfectly. 

Sulphide of iron is an occasional constituent of clay, but has not 
yet been noticed in Ohio. The other source of color noticed in clays is 
organic matter. The shades produced are all of a bluish-gray running 
to black and disappearing when the clay is burnt. The purer flint clays, 
like those of Portsmouth and Mineral Point, show a peculiar striping 
and veining which looks like concentric circles of vegetable growth. 
The color of the clay is light gray, and the veins dark blue, yet all turns 
to the same buff tint after calcination. In New Jersey, vegetable matter 
is frequently present in lignitic masses, but none of this is seen in Ohio. 
Organic matter does no harm unless the porosity produced by its ex- 
pulsion is a disadvantage, but saw-dust is often added to clays in which 
porosity is a desired element. 

Rare minerals containing such metals as cobalt, copper, zinc, and such 
salts as phosphate of iron are met in clays, but are exceptions and are of 
no importance in practical work. Thus it appears that mineralogically, 
clays are kaolinite, mixed with sand, colored by iron and organic matter, 
and showing varying amounts of feldspar, mica, and other silicates and 
titanates. The chemical investigation of a clay should endeavor to 
present these facts, besides grouping those bodies together which are 
similar in action and effect. 

The following analyses, part of which were made in the Laboratory 
of the State University for the Geological Survey, and part from various 
sources, will indicate, it is hoped, those points which have been empha- 
sized in the foregoing discussion. They are, as will be seen, on the 
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we plan as those of the New Jersey Report; though obtained by a 
erent process. In the first three columns will be found the three 
stituents of kaolin, in the fourth, their sum, giving the per cent. of 
i clay in the body. In the fifth, sixth and seventh columns, are the 
d, titanic acid and their sum, indicating the sterile impurities of the 
y. In the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh, are iron, lime, magnesia, 
ash, soda and lithium, and twelfth, their sum, indicating the detri- 
mtal or fluxing impurity of the clay; fourteenth, moisture, and 
eenth, sum total. 


The points wherein this report of an analysis is superior to the 
mmon method are: 

1st. The amounts of true clay in a sample are seen at a glance, while 
is nut accessible at all in the other method. 

2nd. The sterile impurities can be separated and compared with the 
her properties of the clay. 

8rd. The fluxing impurities are expressed in detail and total, and 
a be considered individually or collectively in their probable effect. 

4th. From a number of such analyses, conclusions may be drawn 
th ease and accuracy, which a less graphic method would fail to pre- 
it to observation at all. 


Method of Analysis. 


Weigh out 3 grams of finely pulverized and mixed clay into 
platinum crucible. Fuse with sodic carbonate, disintegrate in cas- 
ole, acidulate, evaporate dry. Take up in strong HC], dilute, filter, 
sh, dry, ignite and weigh residue, which is the total silica. The 
rate, dilute, and divide into two solutions containing respectively one 
m and two grams of clay. Take the large solution, heat, precipitate 
n and alumina with NH, HO and filter. Dissolve, precipitate in 
ong H, SO,, reduce with Zu and titrir with K, Mn, O,, which gives 
} iron. 

Take the smaller solution, take out iron and alumina as before with 
I, HO. Boil out excess of reagent, filter, wash and weigh. From 
ı weight, take out the iron already ascertained. The balance is 
mins. 

In the hot ammoniacal filtrate, take out the lime with NH,O, filter, 
sh, ignite, and weigh as sulphate (Ca SO,). 
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In the filtrate, precipitate magnesia with NaH PO,, and filter, 
wash in ammonia water, ignite, weigh as Mg, P, O.. 

The alkalies are determined by J. Lawrence Smith’s method by 
lime and sal ammoniac. 

Titanic acid is determined in a separate portion of clay. Take l 
gram ; fuse with pure Na, CO, disintegrate in hot water, filter and wash. 
Residue put in casserole, dissolve in HCl, expel with H, SO, in excess, 
and evaporate till SO, is given off. Cool, dissolve in cold water, filter, 
wash and boil filtrate for TiO,, collect, fuse with KHSO,, cool, dissolve 
in water, neutralize with Na, CO,, and boil as before, weigh Ti O,. 
Half this weight must be taken from both the alumina and silica, as the 
titanic acid does not gu to either completely in ordinary analysis. 


The whole value of a knowledge of the composition of clays lies in 
the insight we gain into their properties and value, but into this most 


complex study, conjecture and hypothesis still enter in considerable | 


amount. 

That the properties of clay depend on its composition is evident. 
That composition we may easily know, but in the relation of composition 
to properties is the uncertainty. Besides the effect of chemical composi- 
tion, the physical structure has weight in determining the properties of 
clay. Density, though a physical quality, influences greatly the fitness 


of clays for certain uses. The density of clay varies with its composi- , 


tion and structure. The more quartz it contains, the heavier it is, for 
the specific gravity of silica is 2.5 to 2.8 and that of kaolin is much less. 
The mean of nine determinations of good New Jersey kaolins was 1.6. 
The other elements of greater specific gravity than kaolin are present in 
too small amounts to have any effect. Besides the composition of clays, 
their fineness of division and porosity are influential points. It is be 
lieved by some that fineness of grain is detrimental] to the refractory 
qualities of a clay, it being held that the finer the grain the more heat- 
ing surface is exposed in proportion to the mass, but as fineness of 
division always goes with closeness of structure, the heat has less chance 
to circulate between the particles of the mass than between the open 
grains of a sandy clay ; hence, it is doubtful whether the effect of a fine 
grain ix beneficial or detrimental in this particular. The density of 8 
clay is an important point in determining its use for those places where 
it will receive at once both high heat and great pressure. Such wares 
as glass house pots, which must be refractory, to stand and keep their 


net 
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shape at the temperature at which they are used, must also hold a heavy 
charge of fluid glass as well, and the temperature with some variations 
of intensity must be maintained for weeks at a time. Such pots are 
made in England of the best Stourbridge clay, which has a specific 
gravity of 2.45 to 2.55. In our own country, we use a mixture of various 
mative clays, with the famous Gros Almerode clay from Germany, which 
has a specific gravity of 2.2. The Missouri clays, much used for this 
line of work, are also very heavy. None of these clays owe their weight 
to their composition, but entirely to structure. From these points it 
would seem that fineness of division, entailing as it does superior density, 
is a benefit to a clay. 


Another property of a physical nature is plasticity. With the 
zaccompanying property of permanently hardening under heat, it is the 
quality which gives clay its widest use. Various explanations have been 
„offered, but none are yet advanced which make clear all points. It has 
been ascribed to the impurities, to the alumina, to the combined water, 
and to other causes, against each of which, examples can be cited that 
seem to set it aside as inadequate. The impurities do not appear to 
ewause the plasticity, for the sand acts unfavorably to it. The alumina 

is not responsible, or kaolins would be the most plastic of all, while the 
flint clays of Ohio are many of them approximately pure kaolins, and at 
the same time eminently non-plastic. The combined water exerts some 
influence it is evident, as ita expulsion entails permanent loss of plas- 
ticity, but it cannot be the sole cause of plasticity, as clays equally 
hydrated are just as liable to differ in this respect asto agree. No theory 
is so well received at present as that advanced by Cook. He shows 
that the microscope reveals a crystalline structure which the eye does 
not detect, and that this structure varies greatly in degree of perfection 
in different samples. Some are composed of masses of hexagonal plates 
or scales piled up in long bundles or faces and masses of unattached | 
scales nearly perfect. Such clays are always but little plastic, but may 
become so on mechanical treatment such as grinding and kneading; 
on re-examination the clay then shows the same elements of structure, 
but broken and confused, no bundles left intact, scales broken and 
a homogenous matrix of the crushed material derived from the still 
crystalline part. Clays are found in all states of this breaking up, from 
the highly crystalline mass to the homogenous matrix showing no plates 
at all; and on the degree in which the crystalline structure is retained, 
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its plasticity depends. This theory is certainly plausible, and is sup- 
ported by the fact that we always subject our clays to secure increased 
plasticity to mechanical disturbance which has the effect that the miere 
scope reveals. This view harmonizes with more points than any other 
advanced as yet, and offers a fair solution of the different degrees of 
plasticity which plastic clays exhibit, but it does not explaia, nor st 
tempt to explain, the differences which exist between flint clays and 
plastic clays, as Professor Cook’s examinations were entirely confined 
to the latter. 

There is no theory worth consideration at present concerning the 
difference between flint and plastic clays. Suffice it to say, it is no point 
in chemical composition, or water of hydration, and, as it seems, it must 
depend on the physical structure of the clay. Possibly it could be 
studied to the best effect through the microscope. | 


It has been already mentioned in connection with plasticity, that 
this property is permanently lost by heating to redness, or by expelling 
the water of constitution. It is this point which brings in water as an 
essential to plasticity. The changes which accompany heating of aclay 
are as follows: First, the complete drying or loss of moisture, which # 
accomplished by maintaining the temperature at 212° F. for several 
hours; next, the elimination of the water of constitution, during which 
the clay becomes rigid and stone-like. When once expelled it can 
never be taken back. Rehydration is impossible. Though water may 
be absorbed by brick it can all be expelled at 212° F. After and dur 
ing the expulsion of the combined water, the organic matter burns out 
The matter is not ordinarily found agglomerated enough to cause po- 
rosity on expulsion, but is distributed in such a way that its absence 
merely shows the natural color of the clay. 

The expulsion of combined water is nearly always accompanied by 
a diminution in volume, which varies directly as the water, or the purity 
of the clay. Pure kaolin shrinks as much as one-fourth of its bulk, it 
is stated, sometimes even more. The sandy clays used in making sewer 
pipe and stoneware shrink from the tempered state from one-ninth # 


one-sixteenth, usually about one-twelfth. The shrinkage of the raw clay 


would be very much less, probably not over 3 or 4 per cent. 

A clay, when all the water of crystallization is expelled, will ne 
shrink any more at red heat, out with increased heat will shrink more 
and more up to the moment of fusion. A pure kaolin apparently shrinks 
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when heated a second time, even if the water is all expelled by the first 

heat, yet it is practically impossible to fuse it. But a good flint clay 

containing some sand will lose all shrinkage on being once calcined at 
white heat. Such clay is then used to counteract shrinkage in a body of 
green clay, as this effect is obtained by mixing in sand or some non- 
shrinking body. Many clays contain sand enough naturally to shrink 
little or none on heating, and some are so sandy as to actually expand, 
though usually at the expense of soundness of structure ; for the particles 
of clay will shrink away from the grains of sand and this renders the 
structure very friable. 


The qualifications of a clay for common pottery and building mate- 
rial are simple, viz., plasticity when wet, and solidity and hardness when 
bburned, but those products involving the highest qualities of clay, re- 
ffractoriness, require much sharper tests. 


The first requisite is purity, at least purity within limits, and though 
the other points, density, plasticity, and non-shrinkage add greatly to 
the value of a pure clay, they can in no degree supply its place. 


Infusibility in clays rests in the clay or kaolinite base and its main 
impurity, quartz. Both are infusible, taken separately in the highest 
heats obtained in metallurgical practice. Both are fusible in the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe flame, but the kaolin is the more infusible of 
the two. ’ 


Long and intense heat applied to an intimate mixture of clay and 
silica is apt to result in a silicate of another ratio of base to acid, and 
which is likely to be fusible. But the great trouble with free silica in 
clay, in a fine state of division, is the fact that.any fluxing agent readily 
unites with it, and makes a fluid slag; and ina refractory body the 

fusing of any bne part-is the beginning of the end. 


The impurities most dreaded in a refractory clay are iron and 
potash ; it is hard to state which is most to be feared. Iron is not so 
powerful a flux as potash, which is the worst of all the common elements, 
but the iron is present in larger amounts than potash in most clays, and 
consequently does as much harm if not more. 

_ The effect of the iron is detrimental to the appearance of clayware, 
and consequently has a direct bearing on the price of goods, while 
potash shows no more on the surface than on the inside, and when pres- 
ent in the usual small amounts it produces an incipient vitrification 
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which makes the ware ring like a bell when struck, and is often help 
in selling. 

The extent to which iron may be present without detriment iss 
point on which authorities do not agree. The Stourbridge clay of Eng 
land, acknowledged to be the most refractory clay known, has 2.25 per 
cent. of iron on an average of 100 analysis, with extremes of 1.43 and | 
3.63. Gros Almerode clay, has 2.12, Coblentz, 2.03, New Castle, 2.33, 
and yet all these clays are famous. Test mixtures of iron and pure 
kaolin have been run higher than this and have stood well, but asa 
general rule it is unsafe to rely for fine qualities on a clay with over 3 
per cent. of iron, particularly if the other impurities are developed ia 
any amount. It is a well-known principle in chemistry that mixtures of 
bases are much more active fluxes than an equal amount of any one 
base; so with iron, its effects show worse when in presence of other flux- 
ing agents. 

The state in which the iron is present makes some difference; if as 
the sesquioxide, it takes more heat than when in the protoxide state to 
combine in the clay, for iron will only combine with silica in the pro- 
toxide state, and if that state is already developed, it is easier to com- 
bine the sand and iron than if in the other oxide. 


Sulphide of iron has a bad effect on the clay since its decomposition 
gives rise to the lower oxide of.iron, besides the effect which the sulphur 
may have. | 

Silicate of iron is also detrimental, since it melts ata comparatively 
low temperature. Ona piece of ware, iron in the uncombined state im- 
parts a buff or red color; when combination begins and progresses the 
ware is of a bluish-gray cast, deepening asthe fusion of the iron pro- 
ceeds, and running to glassy black if much iron is present. 


Lime and magnesia act as fluxes on clays, but in Ohio fire clays 
the comparatively small amounts present makes them but little thought 
of as detrimental. They are probably present as silicates, and as these 
are readily fusible, their action is evidently unfavorable. When these 
bases are present as carbonates they combine at a higher temperature 
than iron or potash. The Milwaukee bricks, as already noted, are fall 
of carbonates of lime and magnesia, and require a very hot burn, but 
when once the lime and silica combine they destroy the effect of 5 per 
cent. of iron, enough to make the clay perfectly black. A brick of this 

‘kind presents an even, fine-grained, vitrified appearance on its fracture. 
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The fusion produced by the alkalies as explained, is not of a kind 
o excite attention, but when a piece of brick vitrifies to a “ body” on 
-urning, it is a sure sign as to its probable action in an exposed position. 

The amount of potash which a clay can contain and keep its fire 
properties is variously put by different authorities. As with iron, pure 
caolin will stand a good deal when no other base is present, but a multi- 
slicity of bases makes fusion easy. Titanic acid is regarded as neutral 
o fire qualities; the form in which it is present being infusible. 

The statement of the tendencies and comparative power of the 
langerous impurities of clay would lead us to believe we could use 
predictions as to thejr result in a given clay with some confidence, but 
the best practice does not yet trust to analysis alone. 

The most complete test of a clay now known would be obtained by 
use of such analysis as has been described, coupled with a fire test made 
especially to develop such points as the analysis indicates to be weak 
ones. Fire tests are of two kinds—one is subjecting the clay to absolute 
heat without the action of any accompaniments, and the other is in 
putting the clay through the course of treatment for which it is designed 
to be used. The former develops the absolute quality of the clay as 
good or bad, the latter proves or disproves the fitness of the clay for 
the work. The latter is better of course as a business test wherever it 
is practicable to use it. The former can be made only in a specially 
adapted furnace. The clay is cut into one-inch cubes with square edges, 
and is set in a covered crucible resting on a lump of clay of its own kind, 
so that it touches no foreign object. The heat is then applied and its 
effect will vary from fusing the mass to a button to leaving it with edges 
sharp and not even glazed on the surface. Experience soon renders one 
proficient in judging of clays by this test. 

The statements now made cover the leading facts in regard to the 
composition and structure of clays. 
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SECTION II. 


THE CLay Deposits OF OHIO. 





The clay deposits of Ohio may be separated into two well-defined 
divisions, viz., the clays of the drift, and the far older group that is 
found interstratified at various horizons among the bedded rocks of the 
State. In geographical distribution, these two divisions are quite dis- 
tinct, the former having its chief developments throughout the northern 
and western portions of the State, and the latter throughout southeastern 
Ohio, but they overlap to some extent upon the boundary. 

The drift region of Ohio, as shown in a subsequent chapter, is 
bounded on the south by a sinuous line entering the State on the south- 
east in Columbiana county, and striking the Ohio river in Brown 
county. There are then in the south and east of the State twenty-one 
counties in which no upland drift is found. 


Drirt CLAYS. 


The geological character of the drift is well known. It consists of 


deposits of sand, gravel, boulders and clay in no regular order. The e 
item of interest to us is the occurrence of the large body of clays, which a 
though of poor quality, as a rule, still play an important part in our —= 
economic geology in many ways. The clays occur in shallow surface = 
deposits, accompanied by alternating sands and gravels. 

ar 


They are distinguished as boulder clays and stratified clays, as their 
structure varies; only those of the latter class and of homogeneous #8 
structure, free from boulders and debris, are suitable for use. Valuable =e 
deposits seldom reach a thickness of ten feet and often have a thickness sas 
of only two or three feet, but in this thickness extend over acres of = of 
ground. Such as are fit for use are plastic, yellow or blue clays, which «ih 
work very kindly with but little preparation. They are all impure. ==, 
containing from 3 to 6 per cent. of iron or even more, from 3 to 12 pera =r 
cent. of lime and magnesia and notable amounts of the alkalies. They _-y 

\ are easily fusible, usually to a black glass; when burned but not harcomed 


/ 


4 
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ough to vitrify, they are red, of various tints. There seems to be a 
fference in the mode in which the iron is in combination in the clays 
the drift and in the fire clays of the State, the coloring due to the 
mn being not at allin proportion tothe amount. A fire clay containing 
per cent. of iron will be pale yellow in color, while a brick with 4 or 5 
‘r cent. will be a cherry-red. In the fire clay, however, the iron fre- 
ıently shows in black spots, which would increase the average of the 
ay in iron without making any difference in its color, since it occurs 
kernels and is not distributed. The clays of the drift are of very 
‘eat value to us, as they are the source from which our building mate- 
al is largely derived. They are better for that purpose than a purer 
ay would be, and their uniform plasticity makes their working easy. 
n another rising industry they figure prominently: that of making 
rain-tile. There is little or no distinction in the qualities of clay needed 
ır these two uses. Good brick clays abound in every county covered 
y drift, though their qualities change in different parts of the State. The 
ıarks of the districts are not well defined, as the clays change too 
apidly and too frequently to make much generalizing possible. Cincin- 
ati has a brick which is different from any found in other parts of 
ne State. It has a dirty white color on its surface which is probably 
ue to the water used in tempering, dissolving some soluble salts of the 
Ikalies and earths present, and leaving them on the outside of the brick. 
Vhen it is first heated in the kiln, as the fire deepens, the bodies flux the 
utside of the brick as described ; at any rate the outside of the brick 
as not the even, regular, though light tint which the inside exhibits. 

Another trouble of drift clays is the occurrence of lime in small nug- 
ets which the process of manufacture does not remove; these are burned 
ntil caustic in the kiln, and then become hydrated when exposed to 
ie air. They burst out, leaving holes in the brick, showing the white 
me in the base of the cavity, and make a very unsightly appearance. 
‚is very seldom that a drift clay can be used for anything better than 
rick or tile, but some earthen-ware, such as flower pots, etc., are pro- 
uced from it. 

Occasionally, however, small patches of clay are found which are 
oticeable exceptions to this. An example is found at Springfield, 
Jarke county, where a bed of whitish clay, very similar to the Milwau- 
ee cream-colored clay,is found. It is a bed twenty feet thick, showing 
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in the cut of a railroad under twenty feet of superincumbent dirt. It 
makes a beautiful cream-colored brick of fine, even, homogeneous frac- 
ture, and fit to be used in connection with the bricks from which our 


ornamental city fronts are built. 
The search for, and mining ot, drift clays is of the most primitive 


kind, as they lie on the surface and are cut in every well. Mining is 
nothing but digging in low pits, taking everything as the work pro- 
gresses. The clays are oftenest used in close proximity to the diggings. 


BEDDED CLAYS. 


The clays which constitute bedded formations present a very 
different appearance from those of the drift, and have little in common 
in character. They may be divided into two groups, Coal Measure 
clays and the lower clays. This last division is made to include the one 
or two exceptions to the first group which have been noticed. In south- 
western Ohio, there is an occasional development of a clay between the 
Lower and Upper Silurian rocks. In one instance in Miami county, 
this has been made use of for making drain-tile and the like. The other 
notable case is found at Columbus, where the decomposed top of the 
Huron shale deposit is utilized in making sewer-pipe. 

The geographical extent of the Coal Measures is bounded by a line 
somewhat similar to that which bounds the drift. Included withia 
and cut by this boundary are thirty-three counties, but not more than 
twenty-two hold any large measure of mineral wealth. Asis well known, 
every coal vein carries its bottom clay. This at least is the rule, and 
the exceptions are rare. Ina few cases, coals have a slaty or shaly 
floor, but this is so nearly clay in nature, that the exception is only 
apparent. In England frequently, and in Ohio in a few cases, a hard, 
fine-grained sandrock called gannister, containing 98 ger cent. silics 
and 1 per cent. alumina, underlies a coal seam. Clays without the coals 
are much more common than coals without clays, and the presence of 
clay alone usually serves to mark the horizon of an absent coal. Lime 
stone and ores are often also associated with constant deposits of clay. 

Some one has said, that the aggregate effect of all the coal deposits 
of the State would hardly be enough to make one steady, regular seam 
of moderate thickness over all the coal measure area. Our clay de 
posits would be perhaps equal to a rather heavy vein of clay over the 
same territory ; heavy in proportion to the coal at least, for it has much 
less range in thickness and does not share largely in the fluctuations ia 
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ight that the coals exhibit. But such standards of comparison render 
t little service, because a fire clay is of little value unless of good 
ality. It is not accessible by cheap means for the common uses and is 
t so well adapted to those uses as still poorer clays ; and the formations 
best now yield, in only a small extent of their territory, any sufh- 
ntly pure clays for the higher uses. , 

There are undoubtedly valuable districts of clay in Ohio yet un- 
ted and undeveloped. The geological questions as to the source and 
mation of the clay seams are not by any means well wrought out. 

A deposit of fine-grained clay always lines the depression in which 
at bogs grow; its fineness and color show that it must have been de- 
sited from nearly still water, perhaps in so fine a state of division 
at the water which carried it would have been clear to the eye. This 
ich is found in common with coal seams, that a fine-grained clay 
derlies them also. The similarity in the origin of peat and coal are 
questioned, so that the causes which produce our fire-clay veins are 
ll operating to-day. The coal deposits are miles across and hundreds 

miles in linear extent, yet the clay floor is much more constant in 
lume than the coal. The quality changes constantly, however, and it 
s no fixed.character over any large area. With the questions of 
rmation, the distinction between flint clays and plastic clays again 
ises. It is hard to understand how clays can be found in the same 
am, side by side, mutually replaceable and running in varying propor- 
ms in each cubic yard, which are chemically and physically in sharp 
ntrast with each other. 

The valuable coal seams of Ohio are mainly in the lower meas- 
es, and the clay deposits worked are wholly confined to that group. 
ie following geological section of the Lower Coal Measures has 
en prepared to indicate the names, order and geological horizon of our 
‚y deposits, previous to a description of each important bed. It is, of 
irse, ideal, covering so large a range of territory as it does, yet it will 
‘ve as an accurate general guide. It is drawn to scale, but the inter- 
Is are not given; the latter are given in chapter I, with sufficient 
suracy for the various districts of the State. The elements which 
ve as marks from which to identify the clays are mainly coals, but a 
v limestones and ores are important. These formations and the clays 
» named in the column nearest the section. In the other column the 
ts are grouped concerning the clay deposits. 
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‘CLAY DEPOSITS OF LOWER COAL MEASURES. 
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The Coal Measures extend 1000 feet higher than the section in- 
sates, including the Barren and Upper Measures, but no notable coal 
‚urs and no clay bed worthy of mention. The clays of the Barren 
zasures are mainly red and irony; they have been turned in small 
antities to various uses, but have no prominence in any. The clays 
the Upper Coal Measures are regularly found under the coals, but 
} put to no use as yet. They are mostly present in small amounts, and 
», like the coals, rarely of any economic value, the Pittsburgh seam 
img the only one that holds high rank in Ohio. 


The lowest clay in the Coal Measures, the Maxville or Sub-carbonif- 
bus limestone clay, has its most prominent development in Ohio in 
d about Sciotoville, Scioto county. This name for the clay is not a 
sognized one, but its most characteristic associate rock is this lime- 
me, which, in the famous Kentucky clay mines, lies in heavy cliffs 
st over the massive clay. It is frequently called the Sciotoville clay, 
that place is the center of its development and use. The clay underlies 
e limestone directly or is separated by a thin streak of coal, which is 
pposed to be on the horizon of coal No. I, or the Sharon coal, but so 
r no section has been obtained in which the true and unmistakeable 
ıaron coal and Maxville clay both figure. The deposit is first found 
the tops of intersecting ridges near Portsmouth, occasionally overlain 
' nodules of limestone, but no coal ; at Sciotoville, eight miles eastward, 
e hills are all high enough to hold it and its best development is here ; 
Webster, thirteen miles further on, it is at drainage level, and shortly 
ter dips under the surface. On the Kentucky shore and for forty miles 
the south-east, it has a very heavy development. The clay runs from 
ft. to 5 ft. thick, averaging 2 ft. 6 in. It is benched where practi- 
ble, drifted where necessary, and it is all mined by powder. It is 
ayish-drab in color, full of blue organic stains, but of remarkable purity 
d excellence. It is very hard and flinty, but runs soft in places, so 
at plastic clay need not as a rule be imported. 


Another small development of this clay is found near Logan, Hock- 
g county, where it supports the manufacture of a good fire brick. Its 
ain development is to the north-east of Logan, but in various places to 
e south-east it is also mined. It disappears under drainage three miles 
rth of Haydenville. It is about three feet thick, and quite pronounced 
character as a flint clay. The western townships of Vinton county 
30 hold this clay in fair development, but at present so far from rail- 
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roads as to be inaccessible, though it cannot fail to be of value at some 
future time. 

The under clays of the unmistakable Sharon coal in Mahoning 
county, Massillon and Jackson, have nowhere been found valuable, ao 
far as known. The shales which overlie the Sharon coal in some places 
form in one instance the material upon which an immense manufacturing 
interest depends. The well-known Akron sewer-pipe is made entirely 
from these shales, which are not often used for such work. Their 
employment probably began in the use of the soft plastic clays of the 
out-crop, due to the decomposition of the shale. As these gradually 
failed, the less weathered material was called into use, until now the 
unaltered shale is the main reliance. It occurs in beds forty feet thick in 
some cases. It is cut by frequent joints, and is very easily mined. It 
lies just above the place of the Sharon coal. At Tallmadge this coal 
has been mined in close proximity to the shale pits. The shales are in 
composition much like a silicious brick clay, having a large per cent. of 
iron which gives the cherry-red fracture found in all the Akron pipe. 

The potters’ clays of Springfield township, Summit county, are 
among the best natural beds of stone-ware clay in the State. They are 
referred a little doubtfully to the horizon of coal No. 2, or the Quaker- 
town seam, as the Lower Mercer limestone is formed about fifty feet 
above them. The clay deposits are from 6 to 10 feet thick, overlain by 
shales and a hard sandrock, and underlain by shales and occasionally by 
an inch or two of coal. The clays are of several grades of excellence; 
the poorest or “chuck” clay, which is commonly rejected, is found on 
the top of the bed. The beds are found close to the surface in the largest 
part of the territory. They are mined by long pits or trenches by 
which the whole area worked is taken clean, and the refuse is piled 
back. In one or two instances the clays are mined by drifting, which 
gives a much cleaner product than the customary way. The district in 
which these clays are found is small, all the workings being at one place, 
viz., North Springfield, Summit county, where there are twelve or 
fifteen banks. They supply all the Mogadore, Tallmadge, Cuyahoga 
Falls and Akron stone-ware potteries, which make at least twice as much 
stone-ware as any other district in Ohio. 

The clays underlying the other coals supposed to be the equivalent 
of the Quakertown coal, notably the large coal at Wellston, Jackson 
county, have never been reported as valuable. 
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The Lower Mercer horizon furnishes but a small amount of clay at 
present to the manufacturing establishments; at the Springfield clay 
Wanks the limestone clay cannot be distinguished from the potters’ clay 
by eye, but all potters carefully avoid it. Another development of the 
Mercer clay in south-west Hocking county, on the contrary, shows a — 
very fine potters’ clay, and it forms the- basis of a large neighborhood 
manufacture of stone-ware. The locality is peculiarly inaccessible, and 
its processes are correspondingly primitive. The locality referred to is 
the Potters’ Ridge of Hocking and Vinton counties. At the brick 
works of Wagner, Wentz & Co., three miles north of Dover, Tuscarawas 
county, on the C. L. & W. R. R., the clay of the Lower Mercer coal is 
quite largely used as a bond clay and for third class fire-brick. It lies 
under 6 feet of fine blue limestone and 18 inches of coal, in a bed from 12 
to 15 feet thick; it is too hard to pick by hand, but is readily plastic 
under treatment. It is mined by drifting, and only about 8 feet are 
taken. There are many places where clay of this character could be 
found at this horizon, but without the presence of hard clay near by it 
is not particularly valuable. 


The Upper Mercer horizon is still less serviceable. At Hayden- 
ville, Hocking county, there is a fine deposit of silicious clay, which 
belongs probably to the Upper Mercer level. . A blue limestone is found 
ten feet below, and a coal streak parts it into two strata. Above it 
comes the regular vein of Upper Mercer coal 24 inches thick. There 
as a large establishment in process of erection at this point for manufac- 
turing sewer-pipe, for which purpose the clay seems eminently fitted. 
“This is the only development near by, or in other parts of the State of 
this horizon in which the clay figures. 

The Tionesta clay finds but little use in any district, the only well- 
known instance being at Calumet, Jefferson county, where it furnishes 
material for a large sewer-pipe and brick industry. It was at first ex- 
pected to make the Lower Kittanning clay the basis of manufacture. The 
shaft by which this clay was reached was continued down 100 feet 
further without definite purpose, when a bed of clay 12 feet thick was 
struck. It is overlain by shales, and occasionally an inch or so of coal, 
and it runs sometimes to the great thickness of 18 feet. The system of 
mining here is better defined than in any other part of the State. The 
entries are driven in straight lines, the rooms turned off at regular 
intervals and at right angles to the entries. Entries and rooms are 
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18 feet wide; no prups are used, and the pillars are left 40 feet thick ai 
solid clay. 

The next clay met in the ascending series is the Brookville claysail> 
which is a serviceable one in several places. At Navarre, Stark county==® 
an extensive bank is worked. The clay underlies the Brookville 
(coal No. 4 of Newberry), which is in turn overlaid by the Putnam Hil_ al 
limestone beds. The clay is quite silicious, but makes a good No. == 2 
brick. It is mined by drifts. To the south of Dover, in the Tusca— -#@- 
rawas Valley, this clay is always present, and often of good quality. Its —It 
is mined near New Philadelphia and below in several places, and usedfK=>>4 
at the brick-works. At Roseville, Perry county, the center of the==» se 
second largest stone-ware district of the State, the clay used is a mixture 
from this horizon and that of the Kittanning clays. The lower clay isses _s 
quite sandy, and light in color; it is found separated by sandy beds. m, 
and shales 21 feet thick from the gray or Putnam Hill limestone. It t 
is possible that it represents the horizon of the Tionesta coal instead of 
the Brookville. It is mined in several localities near by, and is usually=— 
only 3 or 4 feet thick. 

The next coal horizon, that of the Clarion coal, is poorly repre—— 
sented in this State; clay from this level is used at but a single point 
viz., Robbinsville, Columbiana county. The clays of the Scrubgrassss- 
coal, which underlies the Ferriferous limestone, are utilized in Lawrence= 
| county. The clays are sometimes hard and flinty, but usually are 
second grade. They are mainly applied to fire-brick manufacture. 

Just above the Ferriferous limestone, in Lawrence county, directly on 
top of the limestone ore, occurs a massive deposit of so-called white— 
wash clay, which marks the level of the ore on every hill for miles 
around. The clay is dug and thrown off to get the ore, and the weather — 
ing agencies soon give it the peculiar white appearance from which it— 
derives its name. The deposit changes character to the southward, 
and at Ironton appears frequently asa flint clay. The clays over- 
lying the limestone, shade off into a shaly band, which separates them 
from those of the Kittanning formation. The distance from the lime— 
stone to the coal is only eighteen or twenty feet, and the space is often_ 
filled with various grades of clays belonging to both levels. The limestone= 
clay is used for brick, pottery and pipe, to some extent. This locality 
presents an inexhaustible supply of clay, amply good enough for any 
second class work; mixed with hard clay, good enough for any use — 
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Whe deposits heretofore described are all quite local developments of the 
slays of the various horizons. The growth of the next coal vein was 
faccompanied with the deposition of the best marked clay beds of, the 
whole series. The whole horizon for twenty feet above and below the 
«al is filled with clays. The horizon is not only marked as the level 
«on which clay occurs in large amounts, but it is of more economic im- 
portance than any other in the value of its deposits. It produces very 
fine flint clay, yellow-ware clays, stone-ware clays, admirable pipe-clays 
and good second class brick, and terra cotta-ware clays. 


The first district of Kittanning clays met on entering the State 
from the east, is the yellow-ware beds of Liverpool and Wellsville. 
The vein, here well up in the hills, through a low arch in the series, is 
plastic and easily mined, and it is reached mainly through drifts. It 
underlies the Kittanning coal directly. The clay, after washing, is 
Singularly free from specks and granules of iron, which are the great 
trouble in yellow-ware clays. The next district is the Jefferson county 
»ipe works, which line the Ohio river for twenty miles, from Wellsville 
mearly to Steubenville. The Kittanning clay is here called the clay 
wein; it is regularly excellent in quality ; easily found and at convenient 
‚evels for mining, in all the upper works, but gets a little below the 
railroad level in the Southern Works. It is rather sandy or silicious, 
quite hard at first, but quickly slacking on exposure; is plastic and 
meadily moulded after grinding, and makes a superior pipe, and a very 
fair brick for boiler settings, forges and all second class work. The 
ewlay extends up Yellow creek, beyond Irondale, where it is still of 
ggood quality, and is in constant use. There are no exposures of clays 
-on this level in Carroll or Stark counties or north of Columbiana, but 
in the northern part of Tuscarawas county, at Mineral Point, the 
Kittanning clay appears in a new and valuable phase. It is found as a 
very hard and fine flint clay, suitable for making any refractory material. 
It is used for retorts, glass pots, brick of finest special grades, etc. It 
is found about three feet below the Kittanning coal, separated from it 
by worthless clay. There can scarcely be a more beautiful or faultless 
stratum of clay than the hard clay of this place. It lies in a band 34 
feet thick, showing faces smoother than the most regular coal; it is so . 
hard that chips from a pick blow will cut the hands of the miner; it is 
of a light-drab tint burning to a light-cream color; it shows the blue 
concentric venation of organic matter noticed in the flint clay at Scioto- 
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ville. The mining of this clay is carried along with the mining of the 
coal, both being taken out of the same pit-mouth. The coal is usually 
worked first and then the clay ; the latter being at a lower level, gives 
the best of ventilation and drainage. There is enough plastic clay 
occurring with the flint to allow its perfect working. This bed of hard 
clay marks the Kittanning horizon from Magnolia, Carroll county, to 
below Dover, Tuscarawas county, where it disappears. The whole 
formation is absent in nearly all Coshocton county. In Muskingum it 
reappears at Zanesville and Roseville, carrying the clay from which the 
stone-ware of that district is made. The coal is usually absent, leaving 
the clay, hence some question can be raised as to whether the clay lies 
under or over the coal. From its distance to the Middle Kittanning 
coal, it seems probable that it is above the coal. This deposit extends 
from north of Zanesville to below McLuney, in Perry county, and to- 
wards Deavertown, Morgan county. The next developments are found 
in Gore, Hocking county, where clay of a plastic grade from this horizon 
is mined and shipped to Columbus for pipe-clay, etc. This is merely a 
local use of this horizon. In Vinton county no clay is mined at any 
horizon; in Jackson county the Kittanning clay is again found in the 
Oak Hill mines. The clay here lies on a three-foot stratum of hard and 
soft clays just over the coal. The most remarkable mixing of hard and 
soft clay to be found in the State is seen in this case ; no two volumes 
of clay run alike in proportion. The clays are not used in any other 
place in the county. In Lawrence county, the Kittanning horizon is 
well developed. It gives both hard and soft clays above and below the 
coal; it furnishes clay of much the same grade as the clay above the 
Ferriferous limestone, and which is applied to the same uses. It is 
mined extensively at Newcastle and along the river for shipment to 
Cincinnati. The importance of this horizon can now be estimated since 
it is seen to figure in workings in every county on the line of its out- 
crop in which clay is handled at all; and also from the varied forms it 
presents and the varied uses to which it is applied. 

The Middle Kittanning clay is also worked in a few cases, though 
its developments have none of the characteristics that attach to the 
lower coal. The clay is used at Zanesville in small extent in the fire- 
brick works; it is a hard clay of inferior quality. Also clay is shipped 
from Clay Bank Station, three miles north of Moxahala, which is 
mined just under this coal; it is soft and of fair quality. 
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The horizon of the Lower Freeport coal is productive of good olay 

ian two districts; one is at Zanesville, where it is opened at Downerd’s 
Bank, the Tile Works Bank, and at several other places. The clay is 
of second grade, plastic and quite ferruginous. The other district is at 
Moxahala, where the Pyle clay is referred to this horizon; it is mined 
and shipped by cars largely to Columbus. It isaclay of second rate 
in part of its territory, and in other portions plastic; it is a high grade 
No. 2 clay. It carries red oxide of iron enough to discolor it and to 
affect its character for refractoriness, doubtless, but portions of it are 
excellent. 

The Upper Freeport horizon, in one or two places, is found 
to yield valuable clays; the best is found near Taylorsville, Mus- 
kingum county, where it is called the Ballou clay; it is here a hard clay 
of some value. It is carried to Zanesville for the Fire-Brick Works. 
At Island Siding, Jefferson county, the same clay is mined; here it is 
e@alled the “Bolivar clay’; it is mostly second class, but some hard clay 
is found in the seam. The arrangement of the elements of this horizon 
iis peculiar; there is a gap of twenty feet between the coal and lime- 
=stone beneath it, in which the clay is developed. 

The higher veins of coal are not used at all and are met only in 
Limited places. No clay from above the Upper Freeport is used in this 
State unless it be in one mine in Jefferson county, where a small amount 

of clay is taken from beneath a coal, probably the Brush Creek vein. 

The position, extent and character of our main deposits have now 
been taken up and roughly followed through the State. Much more 
might have justly been said in regard to these horizons if the limits of 
space allowed. It should still be borne in mind that the majority of the 
eighteen beds of clays found in the State are found over large areas of 
territory, and that the small extent of the districts now turned to account 
is due not to lack of material, but to lack of demand for the products. 
The same causes which restrict the extension of workings in deposits of 
known value, of course still further discourage the exploration of new 
territory. But when the demand arises, there is no doubt that the supply 
will be at hand. 
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SECTION III. 


THE CLAY WORKING INDUSTRIES OF OHIO. 


The manufacturing industries included under this head have at——= 
tained considerable importance within the last few years, as will be seen 
by the appended statements. 

The first development, of course, began in the manufacture of thoses==e 
ruder articles which require comparatively little skill, and which are a= 
daily necessity; the work has now extended until it includes a large== 
number of the branches of the plastic art, and in many of them a ver" 
creditable degree of proficiency has been attained. 

The nature of our clay deposits would exclude several branches om: 
manufacture from our territory, if we were to be strictly limited to our” 
own resources, but several of these are nevertheless carried on in am— 
large way on imported material. 

The clay working industries may be divided into several well—— 
marked groups, the consideration of each of which, in turn, will form 
the subject-matter of this section. 

The two uses of clay that rise above the rest in importance and— 
general application are the manufacture of pottery and of refractory 
material. As both of these uses make the purity and the rarer qualities- 
of a clay essential, of course they do not permit so large a development 
as those processes that are satisfied by clay of grosser quality, notably 
those for making building material and pipe. The ornamental clay 
working of course uses less labor and more skill than any of the others. 


PoTTERY. 


The manufacture of pottery began in Ohio in very early times, and 
from the rudely-fashioned clay pots of the first settlers has grown the 
industry as it now stands. The different grades of pottery are stone— 
ware, earthen-ware, china-ware, porcelain and ornamental work, all of 
which are made in Ohio, except porcelain, which is made in very smal} 
amount, if at all, in the United States. 
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Stone-ware is the product of an unmixed natural clay, burned at 
gh enough heat to oblige the impurities to combine with the free 
ica, and thus cause an incipient vitrification or fretting, without loss 
shape. It should be impermeable to water without any glazing on it, 
t it frequently fails in this point ; its color is bluish-gray, and is due 
combined iron. 

Earthen-ware is a product of very similar clays burned too lightly 
vitrify the body or combine the iron; it is of a yellow or red-color, 
m the free iron, and is porous unless glazed. 

China, thät is, the ironstone china made in this country, isa mixture 
several clays with powdered silica and enough potash feldspar to 
tke the body vitreous on burning. Porcelain is made in the same way 
t in very different proportions of material, while ironstone china is 
ick, and opaque porcelain is often thin as an egg-shell and nearly clear 
ough to be called translucent. China is of a dead or bluish-white 
lor, while porcelain is of a creamy-white tint. All our china is made 
ım imported clay, and in the same way porcelain could be made, but 
has not seemed profitable to introduce the manufacture up to this date. 

There is only one establishment in Ohio where ornamental |. 
mne is made, but the ornamentation of our best white-ware is very 
tistic and well done. 


STONE-WARE. 


Stone-ware is first in simplicity and in order of establishment as 
I], and will therefore be first treated. 

There are three stone-ware districts in Ohio; the largest at Akron, 
e most widely-spread at Roseville, Perry county, and the least im- 
rtant near Rock House, Hocking county. There are also a few 
attered works in various parts of the State. The Rock House district 
es the Mercer clay, as will be remembered, and supplies a large 
ıount of ware to the neighborhood for twenty-five miles around, ac- 
ssible to wagons only ; no ware is shipped by rail. 

The Roseville district is composed of a large number of small 
tteries; there are not less than eighty-five or ninety in the district, 
d most of them employ only a man and boy or two men, the largest 
ıploying seven men. The process of manufacture is essentially the 
me in all the districts, the main differences being those which naturally 
ise from ,theverygdifferent scales of working. The successive steps 
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are Ist, wetting the clay; 2d, grinding; 3d, wedging; 4th, turning; 
5th, drying; 6th, slipping; 7th, burning; 8th, sorting the product. 

In very many places the clay is put into a bin before using, and 
allowed to stand over night after drenching with water. This precau- 
tion is well taken, particularly in smaller works where horse-power only 
is used in grinding; in the largest steam works it is not necessary. 


The grinders for stone-ware clays are of several kinds ; the simplest is am j 


wo 
- “, 


a pug-mill, which is used in only one place visited. The next machine <=, 
has no specific name, but is the one in use in all the country potteries. — , 
It is a square frame pivoted on an upright beam, which runs through sm 
the point of crossing of the diagonals, on the projecting ends of which sm 
are fastened cart-wheels, which work in a circular trough beneath. — 
The whole frame revolves by the motion of a large cog-wheel above. 
which receives its power from the horse or engine; the motion is slow... 
but by weighting the corners of the frame, the wheels in their revola—— 


tions manage to cut the clay to pieces quite effectually. Such a machine, 


which can easily be made by any village mechanic, can grind from_ 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds at a charge, and will occupy about two 


hours in doing it. This amount of clay will make from 180 to 190™ 


gallons of ware. The clay, after grinding, is balled into large masses- 
and “wet-blanketed” to keep until used. The grinding is done in the 
Akron district in steam mills called tracers, which will be further 
described under the head of the sewer-pipe manufacture. They are very— 
efficient for stone-ware clays, grinding about 1,200 pounds to a charge in 
from 60 to 100 minutes. The clay being ground is put through a process. 
called wedging ; it is cut off in balls of 50 pounds or more, and cut by a 
wire into two parts; these are struck together in such a way that the 
two pieces unite different faces ; the ball is worked up smooth again and 
is alternately divided and united by cutting halves and striking them 


together.. 

This treatment is supposed to eliminate blebs or spaces on the clay 
and any large pieces of foreign matter. When wedged, it is rolled up 
into wads or balls which have a definite weight for each kind of ware, 
and is then ready to be turned. The process of turning is too well 
known to require description. 

The simplest work is making crocks and fruit jars, and after that 
come jugs, milk-pans, churns, etc. The range in size is from one pint 
to twenty-four gallons, though vessels holding forty gallons have been 
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mnade in a trial of skill on the part of the turner. As fast as the ware is 
made it is dried. In the country, this is done by setting a flat board 
@overed with ware in the sun. In the smaller potteries of Akron and 
elsewhere, various devices are adopted. The ware is piled into a net- 
work of shelves under which pass steam-pipes. The largest and best 
stone-ware works dry it in closets, exactly like those used in the white- 
ware or china works, which will be noticed later. 

The dry-ware is next “slipped”. This technical expression of the 
Potter designates the covering of the ware with any wash or solution. 
Applied to stone-ware, it means the washing of the ware in water con- 
taining a very fine-grained clay in suspension, so that its surface is 
«overed by a film of clay. These slip clays on heating vitrify readily 
to a black glass, and run freely on the ware, making a very handsome 
gwlaze. The chemistry of the process is obvious. A partial analysis of 
ttheAlbany, N. Y., “slip,” that is most largely used in the State, shows 
the following composition: 


Seaquioxide of iron (Fe, O4)..........ccccscsccesssee cossscsersscesssccens eevee 1.43 
Potash (K, O).......cccsscosscsssscssceeces Seccne secesessescccccescessocescccecceee „ 8.17 
Soda (Na, O) ..cscccocssssssscsceces Lanes snnsssensseee Leessannannonnennsosensnnnnenne 74 

5.34 


There is present besides a large amount of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, which are undetermined. A clay full of the very finest silica 
and these impurities would, of course, fuse so readily that it would flow 
like a glaze at the vitrifying heat of stone-ware. Slip clay is found in 
various places in Ohio, but a great deal comes from outside points. Some 
of these clays fuse to a clear or nearly clear glass, in which case their 
fusibility is due to alkalies and earths alone. Some slips melt much 
easier than others, and potters have complained that their slip runs 
freely only at temperatures so high that the ware begins to lose shape. 
The judicious use of powdered feldspar, salt-water, or carbonates of 
soda or potash could easily correct this infusibility. The clear slips are 
best mixed with clays not readily fusible, but which are black in burn- 
ing. The product has both color and fusibility. The composition of 
these clays may be farther illustrated by the following analysis of a 
“ Kaolite” slip-clay, for which thanks are due to Messrs. Whitmore, 
Robinson & Co., of Akron, who use it in their works: 
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Bilica (Si Og).........ccsscccssscsvccssccscee sccssscnsseececccssccsesesccesesseseccees 62.40 
Alumina (Al, Og).........sesccccsscsscsssssecsccsssscseces tosses seserscceescecscse 10.42 
Sesquioxide of iron (Fe, O4)..........csceneseseees peau cseasacccesccecenscecces - 6.86 
Lime (Ca Q)..........ssccsccrsccccsccsccecccecscesscescesee aensnensensunsnnn san nennen 9.88 
Magnesia (Mg O).......ccccccscssrssssscsesse senses sasscecssessesteescecece nennen - 428 
Alkalies (K. Na. Li.)..... .......20022 2000000020220 nn nun nnennsonsn nennen nn nnen ann . 87 
Sulphuric acid (H, SO,)........c.ccccocsscsssccsscccsccescescsceceee ceesceees ove 65 
Phosphoric acid (PO4).......cccccseccccsesssseeesseesesccsssenees concen sveeesees - 0.19 
Carbonic acid and water ............. Iunsnssnsntessannsnsnonussersssnrnnennnnnnnne 8.05 

100.00 


Probably not less than 45 per cent. of the silica present is a very fine- 
grained sand. The main trouble to be overcome in the use of slip glazes 
is a tendency to blister or “ blubber.” The cause of this is not de- 
finitely known. Every potter has his theory. The opinion of several of 
the most intelligent has been that undue haste in burning is the most 
frequent cause, and that the ware should be heated to a low red heat for 
several hours before any higher heat is attempted, after which rapid 
raising of the heat can do no harm. This treatment has certainly been 
successful under the conditions in which it was tested. When the ware 
is slipped, its capacity is usually stamped on it with a solution of smalt, 
or cobalt glass, which gives its customary blue color on heating. 

The ware is next “set” in the kiln. The kilns in use vary con- 
siderably. The country kilns are usually small square structures, bound 
on the outside by logs of wood ; the fire holes are left above the ground 
and communicate through the various arches of masonry which sup- 
port the floor of the chamber above; this floor is full of holes, through 
which the fire freely passes, and the arched roof has usually seven vents 
of exit for gases. The chamber is oftenest about 8 ft. in diameter 
and 7 ft. high to the arch top. Such achamber will hold, by nesting the 
ware, about 1,600 gallons. The firing is commenced at night, and is 
made very light indeed at first; in the morning the ware will be 
approximately dry, and the heat then continues from 20 to 30 hours, as 
the conditions vary. Nearly all stone-ware is salt-glazed on the outside 
and slipped inside. The salt is thrown in the fire when the heat is 
highest, and the vapors are seized by the clay and a soda silicate forms 
over the surface of the ware. The heat required to do this is the 
culminating point of the burning. The fuel is nearly always wood ; coal 
is used in some places on a second fire-floor lower down than the one 
used for wood. This method of use will begin to grow as the wood 
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supply fails. The heat applied to stone-ware burning is rather severe, 
as there is always danger of not getting a uniform glaze in different 
parta of the kiln. The kilns in use at Akron for burning stone-ware 
are examples of the different scales on which the manufacture is con- 
ducted. They all hold 6,000 gallons, and many hold as much as 8,000. 
They are oblong kilns about 32x16 ft. and 12 ft. high; the fireplaces 
are at each end, and there are six of them; they are usually down draft 
with only one center flue ; they are set and drawn from lateral doors, and 
equire 70 hours to burn. A sample is usually withdrawn to test the 
fficiency of the glazing. Coal is in large use, though wood is still 
etained in small part. The cooling of kiln should occupy as much 
me asthe burning. The ware when drawn is piled in storehouses for 
aipment. In viewing a large amount of ware at once, of course the 
mperfections can be noticed more readily than one piece ata time. One 
f the most common troubles besides the “ blubbering” of the slip, is 
ne “ pitting” of the ware in spots, due to iron. It is a peculiarity of — 
tone-ware clay that while it needs iron to give it color, by far the 
argest part of the iron present is collected in grains and has no favorable 
ffect on the color. These grains, if the heat is high enough to vitrify 
hem, make pimples on the surface, or break out in rough spots which 
ire black and ill-looking, from the silicate of iron formed. If the heat 
8 too low to vitrify the grain, some change in its volume on heating 
auses a scale to separate from the surface of the ware, showing in the 
ight colored cavity the piece of iron oxide at the bottom. 

The failure of the ware to glaze is another source of trouble. This’ 
nay be considered as due to ill-regulated burning usually, but one other 
sause is thought to act at times. Many clays exhibit collections of 
fine crystals of a whitish color, which prove on testing to be sulphate 
of lime or land plaster. This substance when exposed to vapors of salt at 
high heat, suffers a common chemical transformationfand changes to 
chloride of lime, leaving the soda as a sulphate, which it appears either 
will not displace silica from combination, or will not do it at the tem- 
perature the ware will stand without losing shape, and hence there is 
no glaze. The heat, besides that necessary for the ware, must be high 
enough to make both slip and salt operate in glazing. The failure of 
the slip to melt leaves the ware of a rusty red color from the$uncom- 
bined oxide of iron. 


43 G. 
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Stone-ware should exhibit, on fracture, a blue uniform tint, and a 
semivitrified appearance. Different clays act very differently in this 
respect. | 

Ware which does not vitrify can be picked out at a glance in most 
places. The Roseville clay, as a rule, vitrifies well. Its composition 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 


1. 
Silica (Si 03) (combined) .........-eusosunenoosaneennennnnen 25.60 
Alumina (Al, O,).. ...cccccse-cecescccccencsccecccncccecessenes 19.08 
Water, combined (HL, O)......ccccscersccvescnes Leveseseceee 5.57 
Sand (quartz) (Si O,)......ccccccccscssscccecccsesccceseseeese 43.76 
Titanic acid (Ti O,) .........ccccccsosccsecsccsscccevceccsoveees .29 
Sesquioxide of iron (Fe, Og) ......c..ssescccceceressceeees 1.26 
Lime (Ca O) .....sscecsccecccccccscnccscsccesceeccsscesccsssscores .60 
Magnesia (Mg O) ...........020 0002000000 osnnnnnnn sonen sncnne ‚68 
Potash (K, O).........0seosnsnonsssnunnnnnnnnsnonsnnsnnnnrannne 2.14 
Soda and lithia (Na, O and Li, OÖ) .................cceee .02 
~ Moisture ..... 10. sescsccsscecscssccenccccccccccecsccscsecesecccees 94 
99.86 





1. Brummage’s Pottery clay (Lower Kittanning), Roseville. 
2. Allen’s Pottery clay (Lower Kittanning), Roseville. 
3. Uniontown Pottery clay, Uniontown. 


The potash is well up in each, and the iron moderate; and in all, 
the per cent. of fine quartz sand is very large. This is imperative in 8 
stone-ware clay. The clays of this district make a very good ware and 
differ from those of the Akron district, in that their final appearance is 
due to the proper chemical. changes having occurred in the burning, 
while the other clay seems to burn naturally to a close uniform body 
without undergoing much real fretting or vitrification. Plenty of 
Akron-ware showing a good color and to all appearance vitrified, is of 
a yellow tint in the fracture. This ware is glazed of necessity, for it 
will not hold water when unglazed. Nevertheless the quality of these 
wares is excellent, and it is not at all certain that a superior degree of 
vitrification would improve it. Its composition is partially shown by 
these examples from Myers, Atchinson & Co.’s clay bank, at North 
Springfield : 
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1 2. 3 

tiem (total) ........0000 402000000000 00n0nnnonnnnnnnunuransnnnenenn 72.10 68.34 69.05 
UMIDNER ...... cccccccccccccssccccccccccseccenss. cssnccesecceccoces 19.38 22.61 21.37 
Tater, combined ..............ccccsccscccecsccecscccssceccens 5.13 5.56 6.00 
EMME... cece scccecscccsccccccccccccseucecesseccccsocesocsccsceess 1.38 1.99 1.70 
lagneßia.......esserossennn sonccrcscscevcnseccccsccccsscccsscseces .23 11 21 
loisture ...... .cccccces socccsccccesccsccccsccescecccscescsccccooess 1.12 1.00 1.00 
Total ...........ccccccccccccecssece secvcsccscecgecccccecesccs 99.34 99.51 99.33 


It is much to be regretted that time did not allow these analyses to 
ve finished in the usual form, as from them it is probable that the 
yeouliarities of the clay might have been explained. 

The capacity of the Roseville district is not very large, yet most 
xf the potteries can produce 1,300 gallons weekly, some less, and 
jeveral more. Taking this as the average, 125,000 gallons weekly 
would represent the capacity of the district worked to full extent. By 
statistics, in 1882, this district is credited with the manufacture of 
1,166,700 gallons, only about 34 of its calculated capacity. The Akron 
district manufactured in the same time 3,337,500 gallons, which repre- 
sents its capacity much more nearly, for the yearly output is that of a 
settled industry, while many of the small establishments of the former 
mnly work in those seasons when the farm labor is not in special demand. 

The product of the rest of the State amounts to 86,000 gallons, 
nd is distributed over four counties. The tatal value of product was 
205,995, or 4.46c. per gallon. The markets represented by this product 
xtend over the whole country. More perhaps goes to the south and 
rest than elsewhere, but a great deal goes to home consumption. Cin- 
innati, Cleveland and Columbus are large markete. It has been 
hipped as far west as Denver, Col. 


EARTHEN-WARE. 


The establishments devoted to this branch of pottery are small in 
aumber compared to the stone-ware works, but they are much larger in 
value of product. 

Earthen-ware is made to include besides the red, porous, unglazed 
ware of which a flower-pot is an example, the yellow and Rocking- 
ham-wares of the market. The subject may be best treated in two 
parts. The manufacture of the commoner grades of earthen-ware is 
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not of great importance in the State. The clays used are quite similar 
to the stone-ware clays, but are less liable to semivitrification and 
fretting, and hold their iron in combination in that peculiar state which 
gives the brick-red color to a clay instead of the distribution of a small 
part, and the occurrence of the rest in small grains as seen in stone- 
ware clay. There are also some drift clays used for this work. The 
processes by which earthen-wares of this class are made are very 
simple. Materials like stone-ware, in shape and use, are fashioned 
mainly on a potter’s wheel ; flower-pots, etc., are made by similar means, 
The making of door-knobs forms an interesting phase of earthen-ware 
manufacture. The only two works in Ohio are in East. Liverpool. The 
clays used are the native clays of that county, mainly from the Lower 
Kittanning horizon. There are two kinds used—a light clay, the same 
as the yellow-ware clay of this district, several grades of which are 
mixed to get a good body, and a clay obtained to the south-east of 
Liverpool, in the Barren Measures, probably, which is naturally red, and 
which burns to a cherry-red color. These clays, to be properly pre- 
pared, are put through a process called boiling. The clays are put into 
a vertical cylinder, about 6 feet in diameter, in the center of which re- 
volves a rod carrying stirring and cutting arms, arranged spirally. 
This machine, filled with the requisite amounts of water and clay, is set 
in motion by horse-power ; the clay is beaten to a thin mud or “slip”. 
This is then run out in a fine stream, into a slightly inclined, oblong box, 
the bottom of which is covered by a fine bolting cloth. The sand, 
coarse grit, etc., is passed over the cloth and out at the end toa re 
ceptacle provided ; the slip passes through into a large tank ; from here 
it is dipped, as fast as needed, into a large iron-lined pan twenty feet 
long by five feet wide, and one foot deep. A fireplace and flues circulate 
underneath the pan, and evaporate the water from theslip. One panfula 
day (about 5 tons) is concentrated. When removed from the pan the 
clay is as soft and plastic as it is possible to be; it is piled up and covered 
with wet blankets to keep it tempered. Each color of clay is of course 
made separately. The clay, when ready to use, is next wedged. A 
block of both colors about 12’x12’x6” is cut and sliced up by a wire 
into six or eight layers each; these are piled alternately into a new 
‚block one foot cube. This is lifted and thrown down with violence to 
consolidate the layers; it is then cut and welded again by a blow, and 
go on until the colors are marbled in fine alternating streaks. This olay 
is then molded into the requisite shapes, by first wadding with the hands 
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and then stamping in a die. The knobs are laid on trays in a steam- 
heated chamber to dry, and when hardened somewhat are put on an axis 
and turned to a smooth regular face. They are then dried thoroughly 
and burned. 

The burning is done in saggers which are like those used for yellow- 
ware, to be described later, as also the kilns employed. They are piled 
im bulk for the first or biscuit burning. When burned they are dipped 
in a glaze. Its action is mainly due to lead, but it is slightly colored ° 
by- iron. The ware is then piled in a sagger, separated by stilts, and is 
reburned. The finished products are then taken out of the kiln, are 
sorted and shipped in bulk, either by the thousand, barrel or even by 
the ton. There are two or three kinds of ware; some are wholly black 
and are called jets ; the glaze used for these depends on manganese as a 
coloring agent. No white knobs are made. 

These items were taken from the works of R. Thomas & Son, at 
Liverpool, where the industry may be seen at the best advantage. 
Nearly all of the product goes to several firms in the East engaged in 
making locks. The capacity is 15,000 knobs daily, requiring more than 
two tons of clay. Tbe Knob Works of H. Brunt & Co. are developed 
on much the same scale and use both similar material and procesess. 
The modes of treatment used in other earthen-ware works do not need 
further description. 

There are only two counties in the State where the productions 
have much value; they are Hamilton and Columbiana. In the former 
the work is mainly kitchen earthen-ware, in the latter, kitchen-ware and 
also door-knobs. The manufacture of yellow and Rockingham wares, 
included by definition in the class of earthen-ware, has attained con- 

siderable dimensions, and is the highest form of pottery for which Ohio 
deserves full credit, for the finer grades of ware, which are made from 
imported clays, are to be credited to the State only as proofs of manu- 
facturing skill. In character, the clays necessary to make good yellow- 
ware are pot separated from those used for stone-ware by any well 
defined line, though in general they are not quite similar in composition. 
In one instance the same clay is used for both yellow-ware, Rockingham 
and stone-ware in the same works, and by difference of process alone 
the product is made into a very good quality of either kind. This is 
done at the large works of Messrs. Whitmore, Robinson & Co., of 
Akron. But asa rule the clay should be less sandy, less liable to fret, 
nd the iron present should be in its well distributed shape. 
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The two districts for yellow and Rockingham wares are Colum m- 
biana and Hamilton counties. The former uses clays from the a m- 
mediate neighborhood and has ten or more establishments. The clzmys 
are from the Lower Kittanning horizon and are mined by drifte. In 
East Liverpool there are nine large yellow-ware works, as follows: 


Ager & Gaston ........ cccccccssccscccccscs cecseccestencscevescssecece sesceces 8 kilns. 
B. & W. Baggott.........ccccccssescccccsscce sscssscsscncssscnsenceccesessesseces 2 * 
Cartwright Bros............ssscce scosssssescsceses vaseeeceacessenseaceaceceuees 4 “ 
Croxall & Oartwright...... .....ccscccsoccssscssscscecsscsescecsecsescscnsces . 4 * 
Flentke & Harrison. .............cscsccccscccescccescccccsccscessscscecccnccecs . &B “ 
Frederick, Shenkle, Allen & Co..............s0s-scsssscecscsceecsesesece - 8 * 
McDeavitt & Moore ...... ......sccceccesencescscncscsceceeseccscessscenccenece 2 * 
McNicol Burton & Co .....cc..ccsce-cessnscccccccccccsccnce sescessesces soeces .~ B&B “ 
C. C. Thompson & Co. (also make white-ware)...... ou... sono 10 “ 


And at Wellsville are found the works of John P.tterson & Co., four kilns. 


The Cincinnati district has ten potteries, including all kinds of 
ware, white, yellow, Rockingham and earthen. The clays used here 
are all imported and come in part from Lawrence county, being the 
Kittanning clays and the Ferriferous limestone clays of that district. 
The other points where yellow-ware is made are few in number. Por- 
tage county is the largest center of production after the points named. 
The process is much the same in all the districts. It differs from stone- 
ware processes in the superior skill and care used in all the steps, and 
is indistinguishable from the processes for white-ware or ironstone 
china except in the kinds of material and glazes used. 

The clays as they are brought from the mines are allowed to slack 
in the air. No definite time is used in this process, as the clay is used 
as fast as needed, but a large enough pile is usually kept ahead to secure 
at least partial weathering. The clay is put through the process called 
washing, which is a common means of purifying all clays. The first 
step is mixing the clay into a thin slip, or as the potters call it, “ dis 
solving” it, though it is only in a state of mechanical suspension and 
not in true solution. This is accomplished in what is termed a “blun- 
ger.” It is a cylindrical vat varying from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter, in the 
center of which works a rod bearing arms suitably arranged to stir the 
clay up till it is all in a state of suspension. The slip is run out of the 
machine from a faucet, while still revolving, so that the clay will keep 
in suspension, into a bolting apparatus. This is a box slightly inclined 
with a fine bolting-cloth bottom. The slip runs through, leaving all 
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sand, grains of iron and other detrimental impurity. The slip runs into 
a large tank called the “ agitator” in which it is kept slowly stirring by 
rotating arms, so that the slip is always of the same consistency, and no 
clay settles to the bottom. The bolting apparatus is worked by steam 
power and is usually vibrated by a cam and a spring. So far all wash- 
ing processes agree, but beyond, there is a choice of methods. The 
slowest way is by hoiling, as already described in the door-knob works. 
The more rapid is by pressing. The effect on the character of the 
clays is different in the two cases; boiling simply evaporates as steam 
all the water introduced, leaving any soluble alkaline or earthy 
matter behind, so that the effect of washing and boiling is simply 
mechanical, removing lumps and making the clay homogeneous and plas- 
tic. But by the other process the water is squeezed out of the clay by 
pressure, and as it goes, of course, the soluble matters go with it, and it 
would probably exercise some beneficial effect on a clay impregnated with 
the alkalies or alkaline earths. The action of the water might be made 
more marked in eliminating impurities by adding a small amount of some 
solvent suited to the case. If the alkalies are found in grains of felds- 
par or mica, or are present as soluble silicates, washing would eliminate 
them. Hence we can see the reason why yellow-ware and stone-ware 
both made from the same clay would not vitrify at equal heat. The presses 
used are all of the same style. They are frames of wood about 7 ft. 
long, 2 ft. high by 5 in. wide, standing on edge, about twenty to twenty- 
four of them in line; they are fitted to join together by lateral screw 
pressure into one long box. To each compartment is fitted a stout piece 
of duck or sail-cloth, which by proper folding acts as a closed bag, and 
from an orifice in the top of it it receives a stream of the fluid slip; the 
clay is retained in the bottom of the bag and the water runs out. The slip 
is supplied at a high pressure by a stout force pump; these bags become 
full of clay in time, and the water runs out through holes in the bottom of 
the box, coming out towards the end of the process nearly as clean as be- 
fore use. The box, when full, is composed of parallel sections of clay of 
the size of the interior of the frame and separated from it and each other 
by the sail-cloth. When full, the water ceases to flow out at the bottom. 
The apparatus is taken apart, and the clay from each section rolled up 
ir a wad, and carried away to a sweat-room to await use. The cloths 
can be used indefinitely. The capacity of the press varies with the 
number of chambers it has, and is about 100 pounds to a section, 
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making about a ton to an ordinary press. To fill a press requires 
about 45 minutes. The clay upon coming from the press is in a soft 
and plastic state, and is kept in a tight room or under blankets till used. 
The ware is burned in “saggers,” or small clay receptacles, which are 
conveniently shaped to hold the ware, and thus protect it from the 
direct action of the fire; these saggers are in use in all potteries except 
those making stone-ware. They are made of the native clays for yellow- 
ware, but for white-ware they use a clay imported from New Jersey. 
The qualifications of a clay to make good saggers, are plasticity and 
refractoriness and an absence of a tendency to crack. If all of these, 
its success is assured; that is the reason why Ohio clays are not 
wholly used, because our Coal Measure clays, when plastic, are impure 
as a rule, and hard clays, though refractory, are not plastic. The saggers 
made from Ohio clays are in constant use at the yellow-ware works, 
however, and answer all purposes well. The old saggers, ground up 
fine, serve as non-shrinking material, and just as little green olay is used 
each time as will make the bond thorough and complete. The average 
‚life of a sagger is about 15 burnings. The stock of saggers necessary 
to be kept on hand is quite large, and it keeps several men busy in 
most works preparing them. The ware is put into them, but is sup 
ported on little triangular pins stuck in the side of the saggers so that 
it touches nothing but the knife edges it rests on. The manufacture of 
these pins and other devices of the same kind affords business to two 
firms in East Liverpool. The sagger is piled full of ware, all arranged 
so that the pieces do not touch the wall or each other; the top of the 
sagger is then luted with soft clay, and each successive sagger forms t be 
roof of the one below, the clay making an air-tight joint. The kl 
oha,nber is piled full of saggers, and luted shut, and the fire set. Tk»i# 
is started slowly and raised steadily for 48 hours and cooled as lorm$- 
When opened the saggers are removed, unpacked, and set aside to We 
inspected before they are used again. The clay itself, the qualities it 
needs to be valuable, have been noticed already. The excellent clay, uss«d 
at Liverpool, shows on analysis: 


Silica (Si O,) (combined) ......... .rossssnnerssnsenssnnnnnennonunnsnnenn onenone 42.28 
Alumina (Al, Og) ......cc.sssesscesscsesesonscevessceceeseseee serecsnse seseesessenese 24.12 
Water (H,O) (combimed)...............004 cccesses onnernnnnnennonnnnennennnnn 7.77 
Quartz (Si O,) (free) .............uuseossosnsnnsnnennnnnennenn sossesses seeeesaes secees 18.02 
Titanic acid (Ti Og) ........ccsscssccccsseececcccccecrseces sevecee seceecccececseaes 1.20 


Tron oxide (Fe, Og) ......ssccsccsecorsccecscevcsccacceeeesseeseeseeeee renee eeseoes 146 
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Lime (Ca O) ..........csceccesccssconssccecscescsccceccecsecsesscccscase seccessosveeese 59 
Magnesia (Mg ())..........ccccccssscscctcoccccccsccses soscessccerscececsesscccseess .68 
Potash (K, O) ..... .cccscccsccsscssccscsvccessccesccssccsscsccesccescsces senses sseees 2.42 
Soda and Lithia (Na, 0+ Lig O)...........csccccsscceee cossescceseseeseecoeees trace 
Moisture (H,O) .......2..sscccseccescscsecsecscseecces cers Uunnansssussnssssnssnene: ‚86 

99.40 


This analysis does not apply to the washed and strained clay. The 
‚mple analyzed was taken from the works of Frederick, Shenkle, 
illen & Co., Liverpool. 

The theory of the glazing of pottery is very simple, but in its 
pplication lies the excellence of one ware over another. There are 
ertain substances that have the property of fusing under heat in the 
resence of free silica to a clear transparent silicate, of which glass is 
1e.type. To make a potters’ product useful it must have its tendency 
> absorb liquids removed, which is done by wetting the biscuit-ware 
rith a substance which will fuse to a clear glass with the silica of the 
lay, and give a smooth imperishable finish to the works. 

There is a large range of bodies chosen to do this work, notably 
ae alkalies, the earths, borax, lead, etc. The glazes applied to yellow- 
rare are usually made as follows: Proportions of litharge (Pb O), flint 
3i O,), spar (Potash or feldspar), Paris white (Ca Co,), are mixed up 
ı a grinding vat, with a thin slip of pure clay. This last is necessary 
» keep the heavier bodies from settling out; all the elements being 
rell incorporated, the mixture is transferred to the glazing trough 
nd used ; heat of course on such a mixture, silica and lead, potash and 
me with a little clay, would immediately produce a very fluid clear 
lass. Sometimes the carbonate of lead is used instead of the oxide, 
ut the effect is the same. These are the main elements of a yellow- 
are glaze; the special proportions used are kept secret by each potter, 
od even the constituents by many, though these may easily be de- 
ırmined by looking over the lists of bodies which would exercise the 
esired action. Each man believes his glaze better than his neighbor’s, 
ad he has been obliged to adopt its different proportions to suit the 
ifferent qualities of the clay. Some glazes will crack over the surface 
f the ware and greatly disfigure it, and a change of proportion or 
‘orking is necessary to correct this tendency. Rockingham-ware is 
re same as yellow, except in color; the addition of a large amount of 
i\anganese oxide is made to the ordinary glaze, and the ware first given 
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its ordinary glaze, and is then sprinkled or “spaddled” with the 
manganese glaze; this, on burning, colors the otherwise clear glaze 
to a beautiful brown, running to black. ‘Self-Rock’’ or brown-ware is 
made by the use of a manganese glaze over the whole surface, instead 
of sprinkling it. This outline was taken mainly at the works of Cart- 
wright Bros., at Liverpool, where the industry can be seen at its best 
advantage, but visits to other works of the same sort have given ad- 
ditional range to the description. 


The manufacture of earthen-wares in Ohio in 1882, according to 
available statistics, amount in value produced to $419,028.00, distributed 
in the main over 4 counties, but in a few isolated works beside. 


WHITE-WARE OR IRON-STONE CHINA. 


This business is centered in two places in the State, East Liverpool 
and Cincinnati, but Liverpool has very much the greatest development. 
The manufacture of white-ware began in 1873, and was an outgrowth 
of the yellow-ware manufacture which had for years been carried on there 
in great quantity. The materials used are all imported into Ohio; the 
kaolin beds of Chester county, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Maine, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Missouri, Virginia, South Carolina, are all represented, 
each establishment using from two to five kinds of clays. The 
ball clays used in the cheaper white-ware, or ‘C. C.,” comes from New 
Jersey and Missouri. The saggers used in the white-ware manufacture 
are made from Woodbridge clay, New Jersey. The flint is made from 
the beautiful, clean white sand, which comes from the clay washings of 
Delaware. It is pulverized in a revolving barrel half-full of black flint 
pebbles. The spar comes from the quarries in Maine; it is calcined, 
broken up and ground in pans, the bottom of which are lined with French 
buhrstone, and on which revolve heavy pieces of buhr attached by 
chains to revolving arms. By this device, which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the crude gold mills in use in Mexico, a very fine state 
of division is attained. 


The main distinction between the yellow and white-ware manufac- 
ture is in the preparation of the clay “body”. This “body” or mixture 
of clays, flint and spar, to be used in the molds, is the great secret of each 
establishment. Usually not more than one or two men in the works 
know it, and frequent transactions are made by which a recipe fora 
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body is sold for several thousand dollars. The clays chosen are selected 
with reference to plasticity, shrinkage, liability to crack, color, etc.; in 
a mixture, at least one light clay is employed, and the aim is to keep 
the mixture of clays as light in tint as may be and still secure the other 
qualities necessary. The flint is used in the finest state of division, and 
is perfectly white, as is the spar also. The body mixture of kaolins 
alone would, if heated, be liable to crack without apparent cause, and 
would be infusible at the heats applied. 

By adding silica, which sometimes forms nearly one-half the mix- 
ture, the body is very much whitened, and the clay is much more like 
a stone-ware clay in composition, and is prepared to “fret” or vitrify on 
heating, but because of the purity of the reagents there is nothing 
present to cause vitrification with the free silica. Should this body be 
burned, all tendency to shrink or crack would be gone, but the bond 
would be very slight which would hold the mass together; a blow on a 
thin edge would give a dead, wooden sound, which well illustrates the 
lack of close union in the particles. By adding spar (which is powdered 
orthoclase, containing 14 per cent. potash) the mixture is complete; 
the color is corrected by the flint, as well as the tendency to shrink and 
crack, and with the presence of the spar the burning immediately causes 
a thorough vitrification of the whole mass to a homogeneous solid with 
a slightly glessy fracture. A blow on a piece of this mixture would 
give a clear, ringing sound, which also illustrates its state of combina- 
tion. As there is necessarily some small amount of iron in the clays used, 
its yellow color is usually counteracted by the use of a very little cobalt. 
The blue and yellow colors really unite to produce a green, but this 
color has not nearly so strongly marked a character as either of its 
constituents, and escapes observation. 


The glazes used in white-ware are much more complicated than for 
yellow-ware, and require perhaps the most skillful work of all to get 
just right ; there is more value placed on the composition of a good glaze 
than any secret about a pottery, even including the composition of the 
body. The constituents and way of mixing an ordinary glaze are as 
follows: Proportions of borax or boracic acid, or both, with flint, spar, 
clay, and Paris-white are mixed while dry and put into a sagger, which 
has been previously coated with a wash of flint. This precaution is 
taken ‘because the liquifying of the glaze would allow some of the iron 
from the sagger clay to color it if it were not protected by the pure 
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silica. On heating, the mixture becomes a clear glass, which is called 
“‘fret.”” This fret is ground up and mixed with fresh proportions of 
Paris-white, carbonate of lead, flint and spar, and is put into a grinding 
pan or vat lined with French buhrstone. In this it is ground up ina 
thin slip of pure, white clay, as something of this sort is necessary to 
incorporate the heavy parts of the mixture and keep them from setling 
out. This way seems a cumbrous programme to go through to get a 
liquid which shall vitrify the outside of a clay vessel, but the use of 
more direct agents, as the alkalies, is prohibited by the method of using 
it, which brings in the services of men whose hands and arms are in the 
glaze all day, which would be impossible if the glaze were alkaling. 
The most common difficulty met in glazing is the tendency of the 
polished surface of the ware to crack or “craze.”’ This is due to a lack of 
adjustment between the coefficients of contraction of the body and glaze ; 
and in the proper adjustment of this point lies the hardest problem of 
the potter. 


Other troubles are also known; if a sagger leaks or admits air while 
hot, it causes the ruin of everything in it, for the sulphurous gases of the 
kiln immediately attack the hot lead silicate of the glaze, causing a 
sulphide film to form on it, which is black and unsightly. Even a piece 
of Rockingham ware shows immediately if air reached it while hot. 


The grading of white-ware is made as follows: Ist, Ironstone 
_ china; 2nd, Majolica; 3rd, C. C. an abbreviation for cream-colored 
or for common clay, as variously explained, but in any case it 
is a cheaper grade of white-ware made from inferior clays. The dis- 
tinction between china and majolica is much the same as that between 
yellow and Rockingham, a distinction of finish and glazing only ; the 
body is the same. There is no reason why a C. C. ware should not be 
treated with a majolica glaze also, but so far it is not done. 


The glazes used in majolica are applied, after the first or ‘‘ body” 
glaze, in a soft, pasty state, and in dabs, which would presage a very 
rough appearance when finished ; but on heating they melt and flow over 
the ware, making an effective play of color. The colors used are in the 
glaze, and differ from all other styles in being neither beneath or above it. 

The decoration of pottery is a very large and complex subject. 
The theory of the art is not at all difficult to understand, but the longest 
experience is necessary to attain much real skill in its application. 

The coloring agents employed in glass, pottery, enamels, etc., are 
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the metallic oxides, these being the only bodies whose coloring effects 
would last, at the temperature used. The color which each oxide pro- 
duces are well known, but the proportions, manner of mixing and 
temperatures which limit its satisfactory effect are kept as trade 
secrets. The forms in which these oxides are used are called enamel 
paints, and are mixtures of the requisite oxide with suitable oases 
and fluxes, so that on heating the latter unite to form a glass which 
receives its color from the accompanying oxide. Almost any color may 
be produced by just such mixing, as the other branches of painting 
employ, but the greatest difficulty of the art is met in the adaptation of 
the fusing point of the glaze of the ware to that of the color. The 
oxides in commonest use are cobalt, blue; nickel, yellow or brown; 
iron, black ; manganese, brown or violet ; chromium, green ; copper, red ; 
tin, pink ; tin and gold, purple; silver, or uranium, antimony and car- 
bon, different yellows; zinc, opaque white; and gold, purple. There are 
several well-marked styles of pottery decoration now used, such as paint- 
ing, striping and hand-painting. 

The decoration of ware in Ohio embraces all these different plans, 
but in all cases the work is placed upon the already glazed ware. The 
development of this industry in Liverpool is enormous ; a rough estimate 
has been made, that of the white-ware manufactured in the United 
States, Liverpool produces one-third, Trenton a half, and the scattered 
works one-sixth. The following firms are engaged in its manufacture 
at East Liverpool: 


Wh. Flentke, white-ware.........-ssscssssscssccscscccscsses nenne nnanennen 3 kilns. 
Goodwin Bros., ©. ©. ware ......c.cssccscsscscscscccccscscncsccssesscssseece 6 
Potters’ Co-operative Co., white .............cccssccsscssensscccssscoers 4 * 
Wm. Brunt & Co. MO seneeevecccesecccesesssscsscscssssoeeeses 4 “ 
Geo. Harker & Co. ME uannanennensnnnnensensnnnansnnsensanene .4 “ 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles “  .sesssossssssnsssennansnnennunnannneen „13 0 4 
Homer Laughlin, WO nsnnssuensnssnansnasnsn nen senses sensener® b 
C. C. Thompson & Co., C. C., white, yellow and Rock............ 10° 
Vodrev & Bro., white-ware .....uosscssssnseonsnsnnnenen nanonnnonnenennene 8 
Wallace & Chetwyn, white-ware ........cccecsscsceccos see sscssscsvecsces 3 “ 
Burford Bros., ©. C. Ware......cccsse csssscscceesesssecesees IPFERPFPRRPERER 2 
West, Hardwick & Co. white-ware.........-.cc0ssccosccescescescssseeees 8 
John Wylie & Sons, (6 danas esncnenne eeeee seccee senses ees 38 
Thirteen firms. 6 SS 


Besides these works, there are two stilt and pin factories depending 
on these for their custom, and a flint and spar mill, as well as two deco- 
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rating establishments for those firms who do not do their own painting. 
At Wellsville, four miles from Liverpool, there are two more white- 
ware potteries. | The mammoth establishment of Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles, manufactures at least twice as much white-ware as any two 
establishments in the United States. They employ over 500 men in 
their works, and there are nearly 700 men in their pay in the country. 
They use from 14 to 15 tons of clay daily, and turn out a crate of ware 
every ten minutes. Notwithstanding the enormous output, their work 
is as good as the English white-ware imported, which cannot be said of 
every American pottery. 

The reason for this frequent inferiority is, that no science is 
employed in our potteries; no chemists are consulted; only the tech- 
nical skill of the workmen has been exercised in production of ware, 
and it is greatly to our credit that the wares we produce take the rank 
they do; when English ware represents both science and technique as 
well, and ours means practical manipulation only. The value of wares 
produced in 1882 was $1,250,400.00, nearly $800,000.00 of which came 
from Liverpool. 

The last subdivision of pottery which occurs is that kind which is 
manufactured for ornamental purposes alone. This branch, of course, 
"does not need any extended treatment, inasmuch as there is but a single 
establishment in Ohio devoted to it. It will be treated on a subse- 


quent page. 
REFRACTORY MATERIAL. 


The art of making refractory material is already classed in the — 
beginning ,of the section together with pottery, as the highest and most 
important branch of clay working. It well deserves this place, both by 
reason of the skill and science which may be applied to its prosecution, 
and by the important place that such materials take in many of our 
great industries. 

The manufacture arose in Ohio gradually as an accompaniment of 
the iron industry, on which it depends for support. The first refractory 
material used in the State was sandstone, but as soon as stone-coal began 
to be used in blast furnaces the need of fire-brick was felt; its manu- 
facture has progressed, following to some extent the motions of its first 
guide, until now it exceeds largely the demands of home consumption. 
Refractory materials may be classified as fire-stones and fire-clays. The 
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former are usually silicious rocks, but sometimes talcose slates or soap- 
stones are used, which stand heat well in presence of basic slags. All 
firestones are used in the native state, and no other preparation than the 
necessary shaping. Fire-clay is the main refractory material, and is 
used only in the manufactured state. Its products are, Ist, brick ; 2nd, 
retorts ; 3rd, glass-pots; 4th, linings and tile; all of these are made in 
Ohio in large quantity and of unsurpassed quality. 


FiıRE-Bekick. 


The fire-brick of Ohio are not as widely known or as highly 
esteemed as the Mt. Savage brick, for example, but they can do as good 
work and endure as severe tests as any made in America. 


The processes by which fire-bricks are made are all quite similar, 
though there are several ways of accomplishing the same result, which 
are worthy of notice. As the grinding of the clay, to get the necessary 
uniformity and fineness, is the most important step in any clay process, 
it is in accomplishing this point that the differences in process are found. 
The necessary steps in making fire-brick are as follows: Ist, mixing 
clays; 2nd, washing; 3rd, grinding and tempering; 4th, molding ; 5th, 
drying and pressing; 6, burning; 7, sorting the product. 

The first step, that of mixing the proportions of the clays used, is 
the part in which the skill of one operator over another is manifested. 
The discussion of the proper mixtures to produce certain effects will be 
taken up to greater profit after the process has been described, but the 
mechanical part of the work may here be spoken of. The proportions 
of flint, calcined and plastic clays which shall compose the brick, having 
been determined, it is the duty of certain men to prepare these charges 
for grinding. The piles of clay from which the selection of clays is 
made, usually adjoins the works as closely as possible, on the side next 
to the grinding machinery. In many places the amount kept on hand 
is large, amounting to 7,000 or 8,000 tons. There is no object in thus 
storing clay, unless it be either to insure a supply for some time in ad- 
vance and guard against transient interruptions, or to allow the clay to 
slack and break up fine, thus omitting part of the mechanical prepara- 
tions otherwise needed. There is a belief largely current, that allowing 
a clay to weather acts advantageously in ridding it of impurities. 
Though it cannot be denied that under;certain conditions this would be 
so, yet it is equally certain that these influences are much overrated. 
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The impurities which would thus escape are potash and soda, from such 
compounds as feldspar and mica ; yet the decomposition of these minerals 
having been effected by weathering, the mechanical conditions which 
would aid in the escape of the impurities are seldom found. A strong 
slant to the floor of the clay pile, so that water would drain away quickly 
and well after raining, and only a thin layer of clay on the floor so that 
impurities from the top layers might not lodge in the bottom, would 
favor the escape of impurities, but the exact opposite of both of ‘these 
conditions as a rule prevails. Iron sulphide and carbonates of lime 
and magnesia would also tend to decompose and leave the clay, but 
their action would be very gradual. But the mechanical subdivison of 
the clay which takee place is undoubtedly advantageous; alternate frost 
and heat has long been reckoned as a valuable agent in increasing the 
plasticity of hard clays. From the pile the materials are selected; the 
mixture of so much of each factor is made by counting the shovelsful 
with which the charging barrow is loaded. In no case in the State are 
the constituents weighed; no closer proportion is kept anywhere than 
careful shoveling will make. The barrow being loaded, the clay should 
be washed ; in only one place in Ohio is this precaution taken. That 
is at the works of the Portsmouth Fire-brick Co. The washing there 
is accomplished by running the barrow over a sink or drain and drench- 
ing from a hose above. The barrow being perforated on the bottom 
speedily drains dry again. This treatment, though not thorough, tends 
to free the clay from dust, mud and dirt which stick to it from the 
diggings. The best method of washing seen was at the excellent works 
of Harbison and Walker, Pittsburgh. Their machine consists of 4 
cylinder, revolving in a slightly inclined position in a trough of water. 
The wall of the cylinder is made of coarse iron gauze or netting, and 
on the inside is bolted a spiral flange beginning on the upper end and 
running to the other extreme. A charge of clay is introduced into & 
hopper at the upper end, and by the flange is slowly carried down the 
length of the cylinder, being agitated in water, which is about 6 
inches deep in the lower part of the cylinder. This machine is only 
used to wash hard, uncalcined clays, for the plastic grades would not 
stand so severe a treatment, and calcined clays do not need it. Washing 
is only useful or advisable where the hard clays in use are mined by 
benching or stripping and comes to the works covered with mud or ditt. 

The next step is grinding the charge ; as before stated, this is the 
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most important step in the process, and consequently the one in which 
the most variations are found. The different methods adopted are: Ist, 
the wet pan process ; 2nd, the dry pan and pug mill; and 3rd, the dry 
pan and wet pan mixer. The use of these different kinds of tempering 
mills is not really restricted to any one kind of clay, though the use of 
each kind is widest in certain districts of comparatively uniform grades 
of clays. 

The wet pan process partially explains itself by its name. The 
clay is introduced into a large circular iron pan, which revolves con- 
tinuously on an upright axis. In the pan, and fixed on a horizontal axis, 
are two very large cast-iron wheels; as the pan revolves, the wheels are 
also turned by the friction between their circumférence and the pan 
floor. The axis on which they rest is commonly made of two cast iron 
sections which are made to fork at the bolting ends and inclose the 
vertical axis of the pan. The hole thus made in the horizontal axis is 
at least 2 inches larger in diameter than the upright axis, so that the 
shaking of the machine does not cause friction. The ends of the hori- 
zontal axis are fixed in slots in the timbers at the sides of the mill, so 
that when a charge is newly put in, the wheels have the chance to run 
over large lumps of hard matter, rather than being compelled to crush 
them at the first trial or break. 

These wheels are from 24 inches to 42 inches in diameter, from 8 
inches to 14 inches in width, and weigh from 3,500 pounds upwards; 
the average of the wheels from twelve of the best works in the State is 
4,400 pounds, and the highest weights used are 5,600 pounds. The pan 
itself is cast in one piece; it is 7 feet in diameter, and about 1 foot deep ; 
itis provided with a false floor which can be renewed at any time, so 
that the real pan floor lasts indefinitely. Motion is given to the pan by 
a strong system of gearing ; uppropriate guides are used to keep the clay 
under the wheels and keep it well stirred up. Asa charge is dumped 
into the machine, the lumps cause the wheels to jump up and down 
with some vigor, but a few revolutions serve to reduce the clay to a 
finer state, and only a short time elapses until the material forms a 
homogeneous paste. The grinding lasts from 7 to 15 minutes, as the 
wheels vary in size and the clays work easily or not. In this period. 
she plastic clays are in a state of complete disorganization and are 
spread as a bond between the coarser particles of flintand calcine. The 
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clay is tempered to the right consistency by additions of water. Thm_¢ 
pan is usually fitted with a pipe from the engine from which water ca —n 
be had by turning a faucet. Either hot or cold water may be used; ==t 


probably makes no difference which, in the quality of the brick, but thuummme 
former makes the work of the molder much more endurable. 


"This machine is found in widest use, where a hard, flinty clay an _=d 
considerable calcine is used. In charges containing considerable 
amounts of both these bodies and only a little plastic clay, such hard 
and intimate mixing is the only way in which the structure of the bric =z=k 
can be made sound. This wet pan process is used entirely in the Sciotc—am- 


ville district, Irontgn and Logan, and from this part of the State muc===h 
ot the finest brick comes. 


The dry pan and pug mill mixer is the style of grinding leas —=st 
adapted to general use of all three ways, but is a cheap and usefww ul 
method in some cases. The pan is very similar to the ordinary wet par -1, 
but has this difference: the floor is fitted with plates cast in segmen —smaté 
fitting on a framework of radii beneath the pan. The plates are thumr us 
fitted into a level and continous floor; they are full of parallel slots a= 0! 
holes, which open immediately into a larger room from the underside, = 3% 
that any particle of matter which passes the surface will have no chane= -act 
to stick lower down. Beneath the pan isa bin into which the clay, = % 
fast as it is reduced fine enough to pass the bottom of the pan, falls; r in 
this bin revolve arms, which collect continually the powder and delive €! 
it at the foot of an elevating belt which is at one corner of the bin. TH “—h¢ 
charge is all introduced together and is run until it has all disappea 
beneath the surface, or else its proportions of calcine would not be equal. # usally 
distributed. All dry pans are subjected to this disadvantage, that thi —& the 
softest parts go through first and the harder last, so that the powdere>—= sed 
clay, as delivered by the elevating belt would not be strictly hom em 
geneous; also the largest part of the clay goes through at once, and tk = the 
longest part of the grind is devoted to getting the least of the charg =r 416° 
through, which is a waste of energy. Another disadvantage resultim #7 ing 
from this pan is the fact that the hard material is never rendered finzer miner 
than is necessary to pass the holes in the floor, which to make t#r the 
machine work at all rapidly are necessarily larger than is good for @- the 
brick. The powdered clay having been delivered into a bin above <==z, is 
ready to be mixed as needed. The mixing machine is a trough about ¢ 18 
inches wide by 8 feet long by 18 inches deep; in it works a horizomemmnis/ 
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maxis on which are fixed cutting arms which are arranged spirally, but at 
such a pitch that their action is slow in moving the clay forward. The 
tempering is done by merely adding clay and water, and allowing the 
mmachine to mix it up to a paste. It is mixed and quite thoroughly 
incorporated by the time it has worked the length of the trough, and it 
as then squeezed out upon the molding table. 

This process is one simply of mixing ; no element of grinding enters 
into it. It is not popular among clay workers, and is only applicable 
to certain kinds of clays ; those best suited are plastic clays, or mixtures 
of plastic clays, or at any rate mixtures involving but little flint and 
@walcine. There is no particular district covered by this kind of a mixer, 
but in every district it is in some small use. 

The third method is the theoretically correct one of all in use, but 

it is the most expensive of all as well. The dry mill used is exactly 
like that before described, and is adjusted to deliver the ground clay as 
before into anelevator. This carries it up to the top of the building and 
delivers it upon a screen. This screen is a box about 14 feet long, by 4 
wide, by 7 feet deep; the bottom of this box is made of sheets of per- 
forated sheet-iron, the holes about „;-in. in diameter ; the slant is about 
45°, so that whatever enters the screen is sure to leave it either by 
passing through or by running off at the end. That which escapes from 
the end is carried down by spouts to the dry mill and is re-ground, so that 
acharge being introduced runs on until it is all through the sieve. That 
which pusses the sieve is caught by a cloth or board hopper bencath, 
and is conducted to the tempering mill or to the bins for storing. The 
clay which has been screened is beautifully fine and even. The tem- 
pering mill is on the same principle as the wet mill first described, but is 
of a larger diameter ; the wheels are arranged to turn instead of the pan 
frequently ; they are of larger diameter and less thickness than the wet 
pan wheels, and weigh usually 1,800 pounds each. The pan is provided 
with water and a charge is thrown in wet and ground briskly until as 
plastic as can be; by this course of treatment, the qualities of the clay 
are developed to the best possible effect. This process is ia favor in all 
the river works of Jefferson county, and at Mineral Point, and Hayden- 
ville, besides. Along the river, the clays used are as hard and rocky 
as sandstone when they are newly mined ; they are sandy and apparently 
non-plastic, but by this treatment develop into one of the best working 
clays in the State. 
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The details of these processes are all interchangeable, and various 
combinations of these different machines are seen. The older machine 
used for this purpose was the Cornish roller, which may still be seen in __ 
a dismantled condition around some works. Tempering is always tested Zn 
by the sense of feeling, and the workmen become very skillful in telling me 
the degree of moistening necessary. 

The grinding once accomplised, the steps ‘which the plastic, tem 
pered clay is put through are much the same everywhere. Moldinge————— 
is the next operation to be performed. This is done either by hand o-———— 
machine; the latter is only used in three or four places in thejState foc—=— 
making fire-brick, and indeed its use for making common brick is no =! 
much wider. The process of hand-molding is very simple; and doem—- 
not need description. 

The machine molders employed in Ohio are two, the Martin press==== 
and the Baker press. They are essentially the same thing, only differ— 
ing in some technical points. The plan of their action is as follows = 
In a vertical box, three feet square, worksa pug mill just such as is used 
in the horizontal trough of the dry pan process; the clay is fed at the 
top; as it reaches the bottom of the chamber, the last arm of the pug 
mill is so shaped and so pitched as to expel a large wad of clay at each 
revolution. This mass is forced forward and duwnward so that it 
partially fills and wholly covers a mold with five chambers. A vertical 
eccentric from above works a vertical plunger up and down, which 
forces the clay into the mold and packs it tight. Its motion is so timed 
that the pug no sooner pushes the clay over the mold than it is driven 
home by the plunger. Another piston, working from in rear, pushes out 
the mold full of brick to the front and supplies a fresh mold. The full 
mold is stroked off with a flat board, and is carried away to be dried. 
The machines are designed to temper the clay and mold it as well, but 
this treatment is not found practicable in making fire-brick, as the mate- 
rial needs a longer preparation. This preparation consists, in one of 
the works where machines are used, of a dry mill with screens and a pug 
mill mixer which delivers directly into the press top, making a very 
efficient mixing process. The capacity of these machines is large, vary- 
ing from 20,000 to 25,000 brick a day, as variously estimated, but in no 
case is their capacity put to the test in fire-brick making, as the room 
and other plant needed to justify such an output is nowhere found. 

The men employed on one machine are six—1 man to temper the olay, 
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to stroke, one to sand and place the molds, two to carry off, and one odd 
ın. Making 12,000 brick a day, or half the capacity of the machine, 
ese six men do the work of three molders, six off-bearers and one or 
o odd hands. The products are well-shaped brick, with square edges 
d corners, but are always rough on one side where they were stroked. 
machine-made brick can usually be distinguished by this peculiarity. 
1e work done on the whole is goodäfor brick to be used in second 
ws work, such as boiler settings, flue linings etc., as all machine- 
ide brick are, because,they alljuse plastic clays. The cost of the 
ıchine and its running power are both small. 


The molding done, the pressing and drying are next in order. The 
ying of hand-made brick may be done in two ways—by hot air or by 
hot floor; the latter is much the more important and common in its 
e. One of the principal features of a fire-brick works is the dry- 
x floor. 


Some of the best examples in use are built as follows: Across the end 
the floor, which is nearly always rectangular, is dug a pit some six feet 
low the general level. In the wall of this pit are set fireplaces at 
tervals of from 5 to 6 ft. These fireplaces proceed inward about a 
rd, and then break up into from three to five parallel flues. These 
1es are about 10 inches square, and are separated by 4 inches of brick. 
he flues traverse the whole distance of the floor and unite in a chimney 
‘chimneys at the other end, which must be high enough to make every ~ 
dividual flue draw. These flues are covered by square tile 12 inches 
1a side; they are placed 4 thick at the fire end of the flue, and run 
»wn to 1 at the opposite end. This is done to equalize the heat of the 
or. The depth of the flues is so arranged that their unequal covering 
‘ings the tile to a level plane; on.this is spread a cement adapted to 
is use; it is made of basic furnace cinder and sandy clay in equal 
ırts, ground fine, and wet. Ifthe cinder is not basic enough, lime is 
Ided ; the mixture sets very hard and will last four or five years if 
ell treated. Sometimes the flues are covered with one thickness of 
le all over, and are then leveled up with sand and another layer of tile. 
his is undoubtedly cheaper, and is also as even a distributer of heat as 
plain tile floor would be, but is rather more apt to cause trouble in 
pairing by blocking up the flues with sand. The custom is to keep 
ie floors hot constantly ; the mass of the body heated makes this easy 
‚be done. The fuel used is coal slack in almost all cases, as its com- 
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bustion is gradual, and after the floor is once hot, gradual heat is the 
kind wanted. Bricks placed on such a floor dry in 24 hours from the 
tempered, plastic clay, to a state so hard that the hand can make no 
impression on them. When the bricks are about half dry {they are 
pressed and again dried. The size of the drying floors used is very 
various, and is an index of the capacity of the works. At the works of 
the Scioto Fire Brick Co., at Sciotoville, the fine new floor recently put 
in is just 100 feet equare and heated by 24 fireplaces and about 80 flues. 
Several establishments have floors 160x80 and 120x60. Lacksof drying 
floor constitutes one of the greatest obstacles to an increase of capacity 
of a factory. Air-drying is usually done in the second story over the 
ordinary drying floor. Ifthe roof be tight the heat in the second story 
is quite uniform, and is strong enough to do quite rapid work. The 
temperature is often 100° or 120° naturally, and by using a slat work 
floor the capacity is largely increased. The kinds of ware adapted to 
an air-drying are large pieces which the heat of a floor can only attack 
on one side at a time, which is always done at a risk of cracking. 


The drying of machine-made brick is usually an air-drying process, 
but at the ordinary teperatures of the outside air as found under open 
sheds, though sometimes a plant is arranged inside the building. The 
drying of the brick is interrupted about half way through by the pressing. _ 
All hand-made brick, except the coarsest grades, are pressed. Machine 
made brick never are. The pressing of the brick is done by a gang of 
workmen either four or five in number. The work of a press-gang is 
the same as the molding-gang, and is about 4,000 brick a day. The 
presses most widely used are those made by F.C. & D. R. Carnell, of 
Philadelphia ; the other press in use is that of 8. P. Miller & Son, also of 
Philadelphia. They are both the same in principle, though different 
in detail. The pressing of the brick is done in a steel, brass-lined 
chamber with a sliding top, and a bottom which has the freedom to move 
up or down. By a strong application of lever power, the bottom is 
moved up, and the brick smoothed up into a compact, well-shaped body. 
The brand is usually put on the bottom plate of the press, and is thus 
impressed on the bottom of the brick as well. 

The pressure obtainable on such a press is not known to those who 
use them, if it is to those who make them, but it is ample for all pur 
poses. There is little gain in subjecting a brick to powerful pressure ; it 
possibly increases its infusibility a trifle, but the effect is not perceptible 
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em sarule. The molds used on the presses are changed with ease, and a 
eset is usually kept, including all kinds of arch and key-brick, together 
=swith special shapes. Any special design can be speedily made to order 
zemlso. These machines are also made in larger sizes to press such wares 
zeas furnace blocks, but they are not incommon use. The sixth step in 
“tthe fire-brick process is the most interesting of all; it is the burning of 
“he ware, now dried and pressed. This part of the work calls for more 
“technical! skill than any other portion. The considerations to be noticed 
iin this connection are, first, the kiln; second, the manner of drawing 
and setting; and lastly, the points observed in the chemistry of the 

process. | 
The different kinds of kilns used in fire-brick manufacture can only 

be touched upon here. They may be classified as: 


( Und h Without roof Fired at side seccceecccncscccvescccscverccese 1 
p draught — . __ f Fired at side.............scccccevceccvevcsees 
Kis. — | With roof— { Fired at end.) un 3 
° Down d h | Circular ......... eo ea een 4 
wn draught— ired at BIdC...........ceerccesscrsrscccceces 
| Rectangular | Fired at end... nn... 6 


All of these are found in Ohio, with several other forms differing 
from these types by small features, but the three kilns in wide use are 
Nos. 1, 4, and 6. 

The first and simplest kiln employed in fire-brick manufacture is the 
rectangular, up-draft kiln without any roof. Its use is still very large 
and it suffices to burn much of the best brick in the State. It consists 
of four walls of common fire-brick, from 18 to 24 inches thick, lined 
with the best grades, and built on firm stone foundations. The side 
walls are perforated by the openings of the fireplaces from outside, and 
the ends are provided with doors through which the kiln is set 
and drawn. The fireplaces are built either separate or in one con- 
tinuous block. They are small covered chambers, running direct back 
into the kiln; the grates are set in a standing position so that the whole 
aperture can be filled with fire during the culmination of a hard burning. 
The dimensions of this style of kiln vary from 10 to 14 feet wide, 11 to 
12 feet high, 25 to 40 feet long, and from 50,000 to 75,000 bricks capa-: 
city. The burning varies with the hardness desired, character of brick 
and fuel, etc., from five to eight days; perhaps six days is the most usual 

time. The brick cool from two to four days, according to the need in 
which they are held. These kilns are used in the whole Sciotoville 
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district, at Irunton, Logan, Akron, Cleveland and Zanesville. The next 
kiln in wide use is the circular down-draft. It is largely used for brick 
and still more largely for pipe, etc. It varies from 16 to 24 feet in 
diameter, with from 18 inches to 24-inch walls of the best: fire-brick and 
with strong iron binding. It is from 10 to 14 feet high to the top of the 
arched ruof. The fireplaces are arranged around the base of the k xin 
each one separate, usually, but sometimes in a continuous block. Thm ey 
pass intojthegkiln and are deflected upward by a so-called fire-waeall, 
which is a partition concentric to the outer wall of the kiln, about 10 
inches from it, and extending upwards to the spring of the arch. T is 
wall is of the best quality of brick, as it has to stand the severest h -eat 
attainable inthe kiln. The fires being turned up between these two we==alls 
first reach the brick from above over the top of the inner wall. Ehe 
draft now sucks the fire down through the bricks piled in open order, 
through the floor, which is built of perforated brick, into the flues beneath, 
which run into the base of a large stack. The whole draft of a kiln nammmay 
be stopped or retarded at will by blocking up the flue to the chimnummey, 
and these kilns owe their value over the up-draft kiln mainly to the e===ase 
with which they can be regulated. Burning takes a little longer, p—=wer- 
haps, than with an up-draft kiln, but the down-draft is more economical 
of fuel. These kilns do not attain such high heat, and consequently the 
brick are usually softer burned, but are rather more uniform. At the 
works of C. E. Holden, Mineral Point, there are three large circcamlar 
down-draft kilns whose tops are connected each to the other by a boi EE er- 
iron tube about 1 foot in diameter. When one kiln is hot and cooli_ mg, 
and another is just set with fresh brick, the flue to the stack from me 
hot kiln may be stopped, and the current of hot air directed throum grh 
the second kiln and out of the stack, thus performing rapidly, unifores Ay 
and completely all that sweat-burn of a kiln usually does. By tiais 
meansta fire is not let into the kiln until all is ready to raise the het 
at once to la high point. Any of the kilns can thus be manipulate, 
being cut out or brought into the current by a movement of damper. 


/ 


The use of a real fire-wall is not as common in circular down-dra ft 
kilns as in rectangular ; the same effect is obtained by inclosing the vexz& 
to each fireplace in a chimney which runs up the wall to the usual 
height, and delivers into the ware just as a fire-wall would. These 
chimneys are called pockets. 


The rectangular, down-draft, end-fired kiln is in common use in 
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the Akron district and in a few of the river works. There are 
usually 3 fires to each end; a fire-wall is used instead of pockets, and 
the down-draft finds exit through a central row of perforations to the 
flue Sbeneath. The draft has a little tendency to strike straight from 
the fire-wall to the flue in the floor, but by judicious piling the draft can 
be entirely controlled. 

The refractory property of clay can be studied to no better 
advantage in any way than in the compounding and burning of fire-brick. 
As the work is done at present, no great knowledge of the theory of 
the subject is required, but there is room for great improvement in its 
scientific treatment. 

The problem of making a refractory brick from native clays is 

based upon the fact, “the purer the clay the more infusible.” Our 
purest clays are our flint clays, which are probably refractory by reason 
of theirgstructures, as well as their composition. These then make an 
admirable basis for the brick. As they are non-plastic, their successful 
use compels the addition of a small amount of plastic clay, and on the 
<hoice of this clay all depends. A fine-grained, sandy clay hard in its 
native state, and plastic when ground up in water, makes the best bond ; 
it is needless to add it should be pure. The more aluminous a clay is 
the more it will shrink on burning, and if the clay which has been used to 
incorporate the non-plastic part should shrink materially on burning, it 
would loosen the bond between the pieces of hard clay and make the 
whole fabric unsound. Therefore the clay fit for a bond is one in which 
the natural shrinkage is at a mininum; this condition is found in a fine- 
grained sandy clay. It is ignorance of this point, which seems so 
simple, that has caused the failure of so many patent mixtures for 
refractory materials. It has seemed to each man in succession, who has 
approached the subject, that as pure kaolin is infusible, and pure sand 
is infusible, and as these bodies represent respectively our ideal of plas- 
ticity and non-shrinking qualities, a proper mixture of the two should 
produce the most desirable results. But, when such a mixture is heated, 
the enormous shrinkage of the kaolin loosens the bond of the whole 
body and makes it weak and fragile. For the clear statement of this 
point, thanks are due to Hon. J. Park Alexander, of Akron, who has 
experimented widely on the compounding of refractory mixtures. 

If, then, a pure, sandy and plastic clay can be found, the bond is one | 
likely to be satisfactory ; but the main trouble is in a lack of purity, for 
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if a clay fills the other conditions required, it is liable to be impure like 
a stone-ware clay. 


There are three grades of fire-brick which can be recognized. The 
first or No. | brick is the best and most refractory, and is intended for 
the severest use, such as the hearth and boshes of the blast furnaces, 
the exposed parts of puddling furnaces and steel-mill plants. Its 
application enforces the use of a very large proportion of calcined and 
flint clays with the least possible plastic clay which will bind them to- 
gether. In several places the mixture is composed of about half and 
half of each of these with no plastic, and the mixture is ground very 
severely in a heavy wet mill for a long time. 


It is claimed by the makers of this class of brick that any flint 
clay, being reduced to a fine enough state of division, under violent 
friction, will become plastic, and it is certain that the clays which they 
use do so, but is still an open question if all flint clays will. The more 
usual charge for a No. 1 brick consists of about 45 per cent. of both 
flint and calcine and 10 per cent. plastic. 

The cohesion among the particles of such a mixture is very slight, 
and very light friction suffices to shell the brick up into its component 
parts; it is of course unfitted for use in any position when friction will 
be brought to bear, but at the intense heat at which they are used, the 
softening of the clay makes them as cohesive as need be, and in that 
state the friction of matter as highly heated as the brick has but little 
effect. 


The next well-marked grade of brick has neither name nor number 
among its makers. It is composed of about equal amounts of both flint 
and calcine, and about three times as much plastic as the No. 1 brick. 


Its proper uses are the same general kind as those for the No.1 
brick, but the product is a little inferior to it. The next grade, or No. 
2 brick, is made of about 50 per cent. of plastic, 20 per cent. caleine 
and 30 per cent. flint clay; it has a homogeneous appearance on its 
fracture, is close-grained and emits a sharp ring when struck with 
another brick. Such a brick will sometimes stand a very fair heat with 
no symptons of fusing, but, as a rule, it is not fitted for any responsible 
position. It is excellent material from which to make kilns, etc., except 
the hottest parts. What might be denominated a No. 3 brick consists 
- of a mixture of several plastic clays, or else a body made of one plastic 
grade. They are generally vitrified slightly in the burning heat of 4 
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kiln, and precaution must be taken to keep them from sticking together. 
“They are excellent for making flues, pavements, boiler settings, chim- 
neys, etc., and as they can be well made by a machine they ought to be 
furnished at low rates. The burning of these various grades of brick 
demands considerable technical skill. The products exhibit many 
phenomena which are very interesting ; iron, in particular, is noticed in 
the black blotches which its union with silica has caused. 


Often a nail, bolt or some stray piece of iron gets into a kiln of 
brick. Its effects can be seen in a large, conical hole in the brick lined 
with the black cinder of iron and extending downward as far as the 
iron lasted. The blackening of the faces of the arch brick and those 
most exposed to the direct heat of the fires has often been mentioned 
by brick men as being the result of impure fuel and sulphur in the 
coal. Thie explanation is incorrect; sulphur, i. e., sulphide of iron, 

when burnt in a grate would decompose to SO, or sulphurous anhydride, 
and in that state would pass into the kiln. The only effect the gas 
could possibly have on hot silicate of alumnia or any body likely to be 
Present in clay would be to recombine in the same state from which it 
has just been expelled by a less heat than is met in the inside of the 
kiln. The true explanation is this: the heat on the brick that are 
blackened is more intense than on any other part of the kiln, and they 
mare rendered softer and nearer to fusion; while in this pliable state, the 
draft from the fires just outside carries in a very appreciable amount of 
«lust and ashes which lodge on these portions and flux outside to the 
black crust'seen. The burning of terra cotta in the Ohio Valley gives 
some interesting points in proof of this view. 


Among other grades of brick made are several patent mixtures and 
various secret compositions called “silica” bricks, etc. Noticeable 
amongst them is the patent brick, made by Mr. J. Park Alexander, of 
Akron, which is used in the roofs of reverberatory furnaces and in steel 
works. The brick is made of a peculiar form of silica cemented by 
caustic lime. The bricks are very delicate, and are easily crushed by 
the hand, but once in place they are considered a very superior article. 
The great preponderance of silica in their composition, makes them 
expand under heat instead of contracting, as a pure clay does, so that 
when built in an arch so flat that there is trouble in keeping it up, the 
heat of burning causes the arch to bow upward from the expansion 
instead of sinking in as it would if the brick contracted. 
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One of the troubles of a clay brick, which a silica brick escapes, is 
its so called “dropping” when placed in the roof. This means either 
of two things—I1st, that a crack has formed across the brick which 
leaves a piece free enough to fall when any change of temperature 
loosens it—this is the peculiar property of a pure clay ; and 2nd, the 
formation of a crust of fused clay and ashes on the surface which 
cracks off and falls when the brick cools. 

Besides the Alexander silica brick, there are several other styles in 
use: the N. C. (Niles composition), made by the Thomas Brick Works, at 
Niles, is one of the prominent ones. In this a conglomerate sand-rock 
furnishes the silica which is used with a clay bond. No bricks of this 
highly silicious character, approximating in value the celebrated 
“Dinas” brick, are made in the country. 

Nearly every kind of brick in the market comes from some one 
district in excess of any other; the No. | bricks are mainly made in 
the Portsmouth district, with isolated establishments at Logan, Colum- 
bus, Mineral Point and Cleveland. No. 2 and No. 3 grades come from 
the Ohio Valley Works. 

Besides the manufacture of bricks alone, these same establishments 
also turn out many other kinds of ware, notably furnace blocks,.glas- 
house eyes and special pieces made to order. These are made just 8 
brick, after once deciding the composition to use, except that some extra 
hand labor is employed to make a nicely-shaped product. 


RETORTS. 


The manufacture of clay retorts for making gas is now carried on 
quite largely, and the product is fast replacing the iron ones which 
were formerly used. These are made in two places in the State, the 
first and largest at the works of the Cincinnati Fire Clay Retort ©. 
and the second at the Dover Fire Brick Co.’s establishment. 

The clay body is compounded to stand considerable heat without 
any tendency to soften, for so large a piece of hollow-ware must be 
refractory to maintain even its own weight at the temperature used. 
The mixture requires more care in compounding than a brick mixture, 
for more is involved in the failure of the retort to do good service than 
a few bricks. . Calcine is used in large amount, but crushed rather finer 
than common, and it needs a very good and plastic bond clay. 

The retort is shaped from the tempered clay by filling the space 
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between a large sheet-iron shell and a wooden core. The shell is placed 
in position and the floor covered with clay 4 inches deep and tamped. 
The core is then introduced and adjusted so that 4 inches separate it 
from the walls on all sides. The clay is filled in small amounts at a 
time and tamped gently. When the retort is high enough the core is 
withdrawn by a crane and the mouth of the retort built by hand. The 
shell is then unbolted and removed in two pieces, and the finished 
retort is standing on its end. It is left to dry for several weeks in this 
position and is finally removed to the kiln to be burnt. It is put into 
an ordinary fire-brick kiln, and brick are piled around it to keep it in 
position without sagging. These retorts are cheap compared to the iron 
ones, and where in steady use and never allowed to cool they prove 
very durable. 


Guass Pots. 


The third class of refractory material consists of the large pots in 
which glass is melted and worked. They are made by one large estab- 
lishment devoted to that specialty and by several of the glass-houses 
using them in the large way. 

The establishment referred to above is the Ohio Valley Pot Clay 
Co., of Steubenville, of which Mr. S. Brown is the superintendent. 
The clays used are, Ist, Gros Almerode, near Coblentz, Germany, for 
bond clay; 2nd, Christy clay, from near St. Louis, Mo., used for cal- 
cine and bond; 3rd, Blue Ridge, Missouri, clay, used for bond and 
calcine; 4th, Mineral Point, Ohio, flint clay, used as flint and calcine ; 
Sth, old pot shells for calcine. 

The German clay is shipped as ballast in the holds of vessels and 
hence transportation costs but little, much less than the Missouri clays 
in fact. It is an excessively fine-grained and heavy clay, and is very 
plastic, making a better bond than any native clay. It comes in blocks 
9”’x6”x6”, which have to be pared with a draw-knife, and then broken 
and inspected and all irony spots removed. No pieces larger than a 
walnut are allowed to go into the mixture. The work involved in getting 
the clay ready for use is excessive, and it is the opinion of those at the 
works that it is much overrated. It is an excellent bond clay, it is 
true, but its refractory properties are excelled by the Christy clay of 
Missouri. 

These Missouri clays come in blocks, either calcined or raw. They 
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are pared and broken but not sorted over. They are washed before 
shipping, so that they are much finer than in nature. The Blue Ridge 
is the finer-grained of thetwo. The Mineral Point calcined clay is not 
now largely used, because the extensive connection of the company allow 
them to get back their old potshells for calcine, which, being already in 
the desired composition of the mixture, make a better calcine than any 
single clay. 

These shells are chipped with small hammers until no part of the 
surface remains and only the clean interior is left. The charge is con- 
posed quite largely of calcine with a little flint clay, and the remainder 
German and Missouri bond-clays. The mixture is ground in a dry pan 
and sifted by a jig bolt, and the coarse part re-ground. It is then 
pugged five or six times in succession and then is stored and blanketed. 
It remains in this state until it sours and smells offensively, which the 
men claim is necessary to its proper working. Itis wedged by hand and 
is ready for use. The pots are large structures about 5 feet high, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet long, bounded on top and sides by covered walls, 
and on the bottom by a flat face. They weigh from 2,000 to 3,00 
pounds, and sometimes as much as 3,500 pounds. They are made from 
3 to 5 inches thick with a thicker floor, and are each built on a small 
platform covered with gravel, so that air may circulate beneath them 
and dry them faster. They are built entirely by hand, small pieces 
being added daily, and left w harden before another addition is made. 
Each builder, of which there are four, has on hand 12 or 15 pots at once, 
on which he daily builds a little more, until at the end of three weeks or 
a month he finishes them all together. Thus about 60 pots a month 
is found to be the average turnout of the works. The building iss 
large four-story, provided with elevators so that the heavy pots can be 
handled without danger of hurting them. They are dried from one to 
six months, and the longer the better, and are shipped on three-wheeled 
trucks, which are returned to the works, so that they are loaded and 
unloaded with ease and security, where before there was always great 
danger of breaking them. Each pot is worth from $60 to $75. The 
quality of the ware made at these works is excellent, and has a wide oir- 
culation amongst glass workers. The works are under most intelligent 
supervision, and the process would furnish material for a much faller 
description if space allowed. 
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LININGS AND TILE. 


Besides the well-defined classes of refractory material which jhave 
been described there comes a last division which has no such clear 
definition, but which nevertheless needs some mention. 

Nearly all metallurgical industries have some special device which 
has to be made to order. They generally furnish a model to some brick 
factory, and let them furnish them with their whole supply. Also such 
work as making the different kinds of stove linings, and house-furnaces 
and grates, and a long list of similar necessities, engages the attention of 
several companies. There is little to describe about their manufac- 
ture—they do not require any great care of composition, and more hand- 
labor is employed to give a nice finish, but in all other respects they 
fall under previous descriptions. 

The number of establishments engaged in the manufacture of re- 
fractory material is about forty-five. 

Of these forty-five works, about forty-one are engaged in making 
fire-brick, two in retorts and two in glass pots. Careful records of the 
development of these industries cannot be found, but from the census 
of 1880 the following figures were secured. The number of fire-brick 
made in Ohio in 1880, was 19,878,000, which gives Ohio second place 
in the manufacture of that article, the great iron and steel State, Penn- 
sylvania, alone exceeding this number. 

Those two branches which employ the most skill and capital of all 
clay working industries in Ohio, have been now described somewhat in 
detail. The branches remaining, with the exception of ornamental 
clay working, are those in which the commoner properties of clay are 
involved, and a lower order of skill, but their wide application make 
their production a large and important industry. They number two— 
the manufacture of building material and of pipe. 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The manufacture of building material is the commonest application 
to which clay working is put, and it holds precedence of all other 
branches of clay working in point of labor employed and value pro- 
duced. The commonest of all manufactured building material, brick, 
has of course been carried on since the earliest settlement of the State, 
but the other branches of the work are of more recent introduction. 
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Special activity is being now manifested in the introduction of new and 
ornamental forms. They may be classified as: 


Plain. 
Brick — | Pressed. 
Glazed. Rock fh 
[ oy ocfing tile. 
Solid 1 Flooring tile. 
Tile — | 


t 


Building tile. 
Hollow — | ir proofing. 
Flue linings. 
All these forms are being produced in the State. The manufacture 
of common brick will not be considered here, inasmuch as the pro- 
cesses are primitive in their simplicity and ure to be found everywhere. 


PRESSED BRICK. 


This is one of the newer departments of building material manufac- 
tures, but it is making rapid progress. The largest center of manufacture 
is at Zanesville, Muskingum county, where the natural facilities have 
been utilized by two large firms, Messrs. Harris Bros., and T. B. 
Townsend & Co. The former is the largest, and is probably as large as 
any any one brick establishment in Ohio. Under this firm, three yards 
in close proximity are maintained, with a working force of about one 
hundred men, and a daily capacity of 30,000 brick, common and pressed, 
equivalent to about 9,000,000 a year. The process employed is an 
admirable one, and could be more widely used with advantage. The 
clay, which is probably not far from the level of the Lower Freeport 
horizon, though there are no coal streaks near by to identify it, is yellow 
and irony ; very like the best clays of the drift, though it is a true bedded 
formation. In its situation it lies within 10 feet of the surface on the 
tops of several ridges near the town, and it may be an ordinary fire-clay 
vein weathered to the state in which it is found. It is dug and thrown 
back in loosely-piled heaps, so that it may further soften and weather. 
Enough is kept dug to allow it to weather a year before using. It i 
hauled to the works near by, and is then put into a soaking vat. This 
consists of a semi-circular depression 3 feet deep, and whose diameter 
is 30 feet. In the center of the diameter stands a pug-mill delivering 
away from the vat. This pit 1s filled with clay by dumping in sucoe® 
sive cart-loads from the circumference ; when full, the vat is flooded 
from a hose near by until the amount added will make the whole intos 
stiff mud. It soaks all night in this way in summer ;-in winter, wate 
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is heated in a large cauldron at one side, the flues from which circulate 
beneath the vat. In this way the clay is warmed first by the water, and 
then kept warm by the fires underneath. Theexpense of thisapparatus 
for softening clays is light, and it may easily be put up by any mechanic, 
and it is found efficient in keeping the works going without interruption 
all winter. 

The clay is pugged as usual and delivered to the molder, who 
shapes it. The bricks are covered with a yellow-molding sand or 
earth, which, from the large percentage of iron it contains, assists in 
"giving the bricks the cherrv-red color which has done so much to recom- 
mend them. The drying is done on an ordinary fire-brick floor. The 
bricks are pressed in a Miller Brick Press, and again dried. They are 
all rubbed to remove the wire-edges, etc., and are ready to set in the 
kiln. The kilns employed here are very large; at the works visited 
the two kilns were of 320,000 and 215,000 brick capacity, respectively. 
The walls are permanent and massive; there is no roof but a tem- 
porary plank one; the fireplaces are large compound ones, each fireplace 
heating three arches of the kiln. The burning is from 10 to 12.days, 
and the cooling 3 or 4. The setting of the kiln is done very carefully ; 
the common brick are used to make the arches, and are piled up to an 
even height of about 4 or 5 courses above the top of the arch. At the 
ends and sides they are piled up about 1 yard thick. In the space left, 
the pressed brick are piled to within 1 yard of the kiln top; above, the 
common brick are again piled, so that the pressed brick are in shape of 
a rectangular solid, separated by at least a yard of common brick, from 
the walls un all sides or the air above and the fire below. By this 
means the utmost uniformity of burning is secured, and of the produc- 
tion at least 9 shades of color are separated. The brick are each one 
subjected to a critical examination, and are rejected for a defect in- 
visible to one unpracticed in the examination. Many ornamental shapes 
are made to relieve the monotony of a plain wall; some of them are 
only artistic, such as tiles, 1 foot square, containing well-drawn designs, 
etc. The price of the plain pressed article of any shade is $20.00 a 
thousand, or 2c. a piece, and ornamental shapes are just twice as much. 
These Zanesville brick are well known in the markets, and they meet 
but little competition in Ohio, though Cleveland and Liverpool both 
make pressed brick. The sharpest competition and the best market is 
in Chicago. 

45 G. 
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GLAZED BRICK. 


The manufacture of glazed brick, though of recent origin, is already 
attracting a great deal of interest and attention among architects and 
builders. The bricks are of various colors, and are employed to make 
symmetrical and ornamental designs in building fronts. Very striking 
effects are obtainable through their use. The coloring, of course, ‘must 
be put upon an ordinary red or light-colored brick, and the proper 
mixture of re-agents to make a good enamel on a red clay is a question 
for pottery decorators to settle; and it seems as if to them it had been 
intrusted, for nearly all those firms visited, which decorate their own 
wares, had work of this sort on hand. 

Some colors are very easily obtained; the yellows are made by using 
a simple lead glaze on a cheap, buff fire-brick ; blacks are made bya 
manganese and iron glaze; white and blue are the most difficult to make, 
as the strong red color, native to the clay, has first to be concealed by 
an opaque layer of white, which then is finished with a white or blue 
glaze; green is made in the same way. In the most skillful use of these 
bricks only a few colors are employed, such as red, black, blue, white, 
yellow, and possibly green, though all colors can be produced as well as 
those mentioned. There is no steady source of manufacture of these 
brick in the State at present, unless, as is possible, the Dover Fire 
Brick Co. has already started ; its preparations were nearly complete in 
the midsummer (1883.) 


RooFrinae-TIveE. 


In only a few places in Ohio is roofing-tile manufactured to am 
extent; the largest and most complete works seen was that of Mr. J. Cc. 
Ewart, of Akron. 

He uses the Akron sewer-pipe shale as a material for tile, and st 
answers that purpose very well. The grinding and tempering is dors™® 
in tracers such as used for sewer-pipe; when tempered it is put into ® 
horizontal cylinder, in which a piston is working; whatever is put in## 
the cylinder is forced out, at the end of the stroke, in a series of parall «el 
plates, about 6 inches wide, by # inches thick, and extending alom—3g 
until cut up into lengths. Considerable oil is used to keep the clay smoo» @h 
and to keep the freshly-pressed plates from sticking. These plates mre 
adjusted, one after another, on a series of discs arranged on the circu. m- 
ference of a revolving circular disc. This disc moves through $ of its 
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circumference at a stroke, boring in suceession each plate of clay, 
spread out on its table, under a compound piston. This piston is 
arranged to cut off the edge of the plate in a symmetrical shape, 
and then to press it into the required shape. The pressed tiles are 
removed and set in piles to dry. Drying takes about two weeks, in 
a steam-heated chamber, as the oil used in the pressing of the clay hinders 
the escape of the water. They are finally piled in loose order in a kiln to 
a depth of about 6 feet, and subjected to a light burn. The kilns 
employed are circular down-drafts. The ware is of several classes—lst, 
shingle-tile, which are more like shingles than anything else, being 
slabs of burnt clay 12”’x6’’x$’” with holes in proper places for nailing 
them to the roof; their uses are as nearly like those of a real shingle as 
well can be; about 5 inches of each tile are exposed to the weather. The 
so-called diamond-tile are made to hook into each other, so that on roofs 
of not too great slant they all support each other, but are also supple- 
mented by nails. They are more ornamental than the shingle-tiles, but 
as they are more dependent on each other for support, they are not so 
durable or strong. One of the chief objections to a tile roof is its 
weight ; a ten-foot square of plain shingle tile weighs about 1,100 pounds, 
and the same area of diamond-tile weighs from 650 pounds to 850 pounds. 
The advantages claimed are durability, beauty, and immunity from 
danger by fire or lightning. The factory has a capacity of about 9,000 
tile daily, and employs 20 men. There is little competition in the 
line. Cincinnati has also an establishment for this manufacture. 

The use of flooring-tile, other than encaustic, is very limited; the 
production of a square or hexagonal tile for pavements and cellars is 
carried on in a few places, but the widest use of such tiles is in making 
the floors of the fire-brick works. 

The manufacture of various hollow-tiles is in a much more vigorous 
state than that of the flat varieties. Building-tile or hollow-tile, 
actually laid ina wall with mortar just like stone-blocks, is made in one 
establishment in Summit county, but nowhere else. The use of this 
article is so limited that the manufacture scarcely deserves description, 
but the disposition of the plant for handling the ware is uncommon and 
ingenious and is likely to be of value elsewhere. The clay is ground and 
tempered in tracing mills and put through an ordinary “auger” machine 
which is provided with adjustable dies. The commonest shape is a 
square tile about 6 inches on a side, 12 inches long, and # inches thick. 
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The manufacture of flues, linings and chimneys for building pur- 
poses is altogether done in the sewer-pipe works, and it will be easier to 
describe the manufacture under this head. 

The census of 1880 shows in the table of brick and tile that Ohio 
produced 296,224,000 common brick in the year, which gives it the 4th 
_ Yank in the States, being surpassed by New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. The State has 375 to 400 brick-yards; Cincinnati has 38, and 
Cleveland 22. In the manufacture of pressed brick Ohio stands 7th, 
with only 10,365,000 brick to her credit. Under the head of tile, 
which, however, does not include drain-tile, Ohio stands second, Illi- 
nois holding the first rank. The value of goods under this heading 
is $676,405.00. 

Including fire-brick, common brick, pressed brick, tiles, drain-tile, 
and all other products under this head, Ohio holds 3rd place in the 
Union, with $3,481,291.00 value of products, and employing over 5,500 
hands. New York exceeds it only by $627,000.00, but Pennsylvania 
is considerably in advance. | 


PIPpE-MAKING. 


The last large line of clay working to be described is that of pipe- 
making ; it includes two very distinct branches—1, drain-pipe or tile ; 
2, sewer-pipe. The former is made on a very large scale in a large part 
of the State ; for wherever the country is flat enough to need draining, 
on that part is found the generous stock of drift-clays, from which to 
make the necessary tile. The works making drain-tile seem to be 
almost if not quite as frequent as brick-yards, and the business is con- 
stantly increasing as the farmers become more alive to the advantages 
attendant on its use. As for sewer-pipe, Ohio produces, according to 
the census of 1880, four times more pipe than any other State, and 
as much as the nine next largest put together. The shipping-books 
of the manufacturers show a market for their pipe in every State, and 
almost every large city in the Union. 


DRAIN PIPE. 


The steady and rapid growth of the production of drain-tile is one 
of the favorable signs of agricultural progress in the State. As the 
necessary qualifications are found in any good drift-clay, material is 
always athand. The working processes are equally simple and need but a 
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brief outline to make them familiar to all. The largest and best regulated 
establishment visited is that of A. O. Jones & Co., Columbus, and from 
that place this sketch was taken. The clay is dug in a 6-foot stratun, 
just in rear of the factory, and is carted into the works and dumped 
into a bin beside the grinding machine. It is here wet down with a hose 
to the right point, and is then shoveled into the grinder. This consists 


of two parallel, horizontal rolls revolving towards each other at a dis- 
tance of + inch apart. 


On the surface of these rolls are small, gradual depressions and 
elevations which are arranged on both sides of the center as spirals to- 
ward either end. Any particle of hard matter over $ inch diameter 
will not catch in the smooth, slippery roll, but by the special motion of 
the alternating ridges and depressions will be carried off on either side 
and dropped into an appropriate receptacle, while all clay and soft mat- 
ter is crushed and deposited on the belt which runs underneath the 


machine. On this belt it travels to the “auger” machine, into which it 
is delivered. 


The grinder is run at high speed and has no trouble in cleaning 
enough clay for one large machine to use. The “auger” machine 80 
often alluded to, consists of a cylindrical shell of iron-plate, inside of 
which works a screw or auger. A hopper at one end catches and col- 
lects the clay as it comes from the grinder, and it is dropped upon the 
revolving screw—it is caught up and carried forward and is soon forced 
out at the other end through the orifice in the die. The machine has & 
set of dies from 2 inches to 12 inches, and can make any size at will- 
Besides the circular tile, by alterations in the die, fire-proofing, squar® 
tile, perforated brick, etc., can be made. There are a great many style® 
of auger machines in use. That made in Tecumseh, Michigan, by Brewe* 
& Co., is a good one, also machines made at Bucyrus, and at Cuyahog=# 
Falls are of good reputation. The shaped clay issuing from th» @ 
machine ig cut in lengths and put on the shelves of an elevating bel @- 
It is received on the upper floors and set on end on the drying floor, 
of which there are four, all made of slat-work to allow circulation asf 
heat. The roof imprisons the hot air from the engine and boilers, #50 
that the temperature constantly ranges fram 90° to 120°. The dryimg 
takes from one to three days, by which time the tile is quite hard. The 
census of 1880 gives Ohio a pre-eminence in this manufacture. The 
value of drain tile made in 1880 was $834,918.00, about 4¢ times as 
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much as the next highest State in the Union, and as much as the sum 
of the nine Stetes next in rank. 


SEWER-PIPE. 


The importance of sewer-pipe manufacture, and the foremost posi- 
tion which Ohio takes in it, have been already mentioned. The subject 
is one of much interest, both as to the manufacture of the material and 
its proper use when made. The geographical distribution of the sewer- 
pipe works in the State is as follows: Ist, the Jefferson county district, 
including eight large works; 2nd, the Akron district, including six 
large works; 3rd, the Columbus district, including two large works; 
and 4th, several isolated works, of which the Haydenville factory is the 
largest. The commercial directories advertise a great many works as 
sewer-pipe establishments whose real line is the manufacture of drain- 
tile and such goods. There are two quite well-marked ways of making 
sewer-pipe, which leads to their classification usually as the river pro- 
cess (that used in the Ohio Valley in Jefferson county), and the Akron 
process (used at Akron and Columbus). Among the River Works, the 
Calumet company and Walker’s Works are the largest. The process 
is the same in all cases, and even extends into the manufacture of fire- 
brick as far as the grinding and tempering goes. The machinery and 
details have already been described under the manufacture of fire-brick, 
as well as the character of the clays of the district. 

When the clay has been ground, sifted and tempered,*it is usually 
elevated by « belt to the upper story of the works, and deposited in a 
pin beside the top of the press. These presess are'the expensive part of a 
sewer-pipe plant; there are six kinds in use in the State, though three 
kinds are found in single instances only. The largest press in use in 
Ohio is at the Walker Works, Columbiana county. It was made by a 
Pittsburgh firm, and is the only one furnished by this’ establishment. 
The Calumet Works have also two English presses, brought over in the 
early days of the industry, but they have been almost made over. At 
the works of the Haydenville company, two presses are in use, made by 
Spencer, of Steubenville. The other presses in use are made by Barber, 
of Akron, Stevenson, of Wellsville, and Taylor, Vaughn & Taylor, of 
Cuyahoga Falls. In those cases noted, the Barber press was in a little 
the ‘widest use; the other two firms are about equally represented. All 
the machines act on the same principle, but the mechanical details dffer. 
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The press consists of a large steam cylinder, upon a high iron frame; 
the piston runs into a second cylinder of less diameter situated beneath 
it; this is called the mud-drum or mud-cylinder, and into it the clay to be 
pressed is introduced, and from its lower end it is forced out as pipe by 
the pressure from the upper or steam cylinder. The piston at the upper 
limit of the stroke leaves a passage into the inside of the mud-drum 
near the top, which is closed as the piston moves down further. Into 
this opening is shoveled the tempered clay. It is tempered so dry that 
it may be shoveled with perfect ease, and it has no tendency to stick 
together by contact alone, though it does so readily by pressure. The 
cylinder being filled with clay, the piston is given steam and moves down 
slowly, consolidating the clay and expressing the inclosed air through 
small holes in the piston head and the cylinder bottom. When, through 
these holes, the clay begins to issue, the pressman knows that the clay 
has filled the shape of the cavity perfectly; and as the bottom isa 
movable one, it is loosened and dropped upon a balanced platform close 
beneath it. This platform under the weight of the cylinder head, which 
is so shaped as to form the pipe, is just counter-balanced, and by any 
pressure can be moved up or down, carrying the socket shaper on its top. 
The bottom being pushed out of the way, continued pressure from above 
causes the pipe to issue. When enough has come out, it is cut off by a 
rotary knife from the inside, and the separated length of pipe is carried 
away either on a cart or in the hands. It is next sponged and pared, 
to smooth it. The pipe is shaped by being forced out between the wall 
of the mud-drum and a conical core which is suspended from higher 
up in the drum. This cone parts the clay evenly on all sides, and 
causes it to leave the press in an even, regular shape and thickness. 
The dimensions of the presses used are various ; the Pittsburgh pressat 
Walker’s has a steam cylinder 44 inches in diameter, and 23 inches 
of mud-drum. The ordinary diameter is from 35 to 36 inches, and 
about 18-inch mud-drum. Those presses which are used for small pipe 
only are 24-inch cylinders and 12-inch mud-drum. The gang necessary 
to run a press are: Ist, one man to fill the mud-cylinder ; 2nd, one 
engineer; 3rd, one man to cut the pipe and help handle the pipe; 4th,. 
one man to manipulate the socket shaper; öth, from one to three men 
to carry off the pipe. At one of the Elliottsville works, a press is in 
use having two mud-drums parallel, which are filled and pressed alter- 
nately, so that the press may work constantly instead of filling, pressing 
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and waiting to refill. The drums are shifted backward and forward by 
s horizontal cylinder to one side. ‘The capacity of a press varies with 
she kind of clay used, the size of pipe made, and many other conditions, 
>ut in normal working, will not vary far from these figures: 36-inch 
dress, making 6-inch pipe, 3,000 feet a day; 12-inch pipe 1,000 feet 
daily ; 15-inch pipe, 800 feet; 18-inch pipe, 650 feet; 20-inch and 24- 
ach pipe, about 500 feet daily. 

The heat used in sewer-pipe burning is only that necessary to get a 
good salt glaze; about one barrel of salt to a kiln is required. Coal is 
the fuel invariably used. The finished pipe are, after some coating, 
stacked up in piles ready for sale. The fittings which go with the pipe, 
such as curves, elbows, traps, Y’s and T’s, and all the other special shapes 
are made by hand in plaster molds. An outline of the process used at the 
river works has now been given, but it remains to notice the general 
quality and character of the ware, and the defects and their causes. 
The river pipe are made from a homogeneous clay, i e., the clay, by the 
nature of the preparatory steps, is reduced to a fine, even state of divi- 
sion, and by the character of the tempering plant is made into a per- 
fectly uniform paste. And as it enters the pressing chamber in a com- 
paratively fine state, the force which compresses it does not make the 
lines of demarkation between the particles which composed the mass 
apparent as it would if the clay were not as soft as it is, and as finely 
divided. So when a piece of river pipe is broken its fracture shows an 

even, fine-graired structure, not so fine as stone-ware, but very similar 
and varying from a buff to a grayish-blue. This latter is the best tint 
to get, as it insures the combination of whatever impurity the clay con- 
tains with the free sand, and development of the best qualities of the 
clay. The use of salt makes the color a necessity, as a rule, for the 
combination of iron always begins before the glazing by salt vapor does. 
The strength that these pipe have is far in advance of any other Ohio 
pipe, as the structure, seen on the fracture, would show. The degree of 
heat which the clay wil] stand without injurious effects is far above the 
glazing heat of the pipe, and the only precaution in the burning to be 
observed is to secure enough heat with no close limit on the side of 
excess. The iron found in these Kittanning clays is present in small 
grains, which, under the action of the salt glaze, make unsightly black 
blisters and holes in the surface, though in no degree injuring the 
utility of the ware; this feature has hitherto much injured its popularity. 
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It is beginning to receive more credit than ever before, because its 
supcrior strength and durability are now being recognized. The ooler 
of the river pipe is light-red; in spots, where the heat did not get 
access to it, it is light-buff, and in over-burnt portions, a dark red 
color, which has not a pleasing effect. The even, beautiful red color 
of the Akron and Columbus pipe have been the secrets which have 
given them the popularity above other kinds, but experience teaches 
that the color is not essential to the best results. The river pipe, on 
account of their light, red color, and mottled, spotted appearance, have 
not had popularity in the West, particularly in Chicago, the greatest of 
all markets, but they are constantly gaining ground there. 

There is in use among railroads and such companies a kind of pipe 
which is especially fitted for their purposes. It is called among manu- 
facturers the Cincinnati Standard, and the point of difference between 
it and the ordinary pipe in the market is in the thickness of the shell, 
which is $ of its diameter, making a 24-inch pipe 2 inches thick instead 
of i+ inches, as usual. This increased thickness is attained merely by 
diminishing the diameter of the conical core inside the mud-drum, and 
allowing a wider orifice through which the clay may pass. The river 
works make this pipe just as easily as they do the thinner kinds, and 
they claim an advantage here over their competitors who make no thick 
pipe. The names of the works engaged in clay working in the river- 
district from Steubenville to Liverpool are: 


Island Siding Fire Clay Co., Island Siding—brick. 


Jefferson Sewer Pipe Co., Toronto—sewer-pipe, brick and terra cotta. 
Forest City Works, J. Francy & Sons, Toronto—pipe, brick and terra cotta- 
Great Western Worke, Francy and Dunspaugh, Toronto—pipe, brick as 
terra cotta. 
Calumet Works, Calumet Sewer Pipe Co., Calumet—pipe, brick and ter” 
cotta. 
Excelsior Works, P. Connor & Co., Calumet—pipe, brick and terra cotta. 
Freeman’s Works, J. Freeman & Co., Elliottaville—pipe, brick and terra cot 
Enterprise Works, Porter, Minor & Co., McCoy’s—brick and linings. 
Adamantine Works, Wilkinson, Steward & Co., McCoy’s--terra cotta and brie— 
10. J. Lythe & Sons, Wellsville—sewer-pipe and drain-tile. 
11. N. U. Walker & Co., Walker's Station—sewer-pipe, terra cotta and brick. 
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Of these various works, 8 are engaged in the manufacture of sewa= 
pipe and have in the aggregate 85 kilns in use. At the Calumet womr-4 
alone, 17 are kept in constant use. This is claimed to be the largges 
sewer-pipe factory in the United States; its plant consists of 5 grinding 
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mills, 4 presses, 97,000 square feet of drying floors. Its capacity is 
about 11,000 tons of pipe yearly, and about 600,000 No. 2 fire-brick as 
well. 


The differences in the manufacture of pipe in the Akron and 
Columbus district from the river process begin in the material employed. 
The grinding machinery of the Akron district consist of the machines 
called tracers, and which have so often been alluded to in other connec- 
tions. The tracer is an excellent machine for grinding a true clay of a 
sandy or plastic nature, and though its work in shale is successful, yet 
it seems as if the heavy wet mill of a fire-brick works could not fail to 
be better. It would at any rate grind much more in the same time 
than the tracer, if it did not grind it any better. The fracture of an 
Akron pipe ehows frequently small pieces of shale which have escaped 
the wheels, and in burning, these pieces usually shrink away from the 
bond clay so as to make a loose spot in the pipe, and they are conse- 
quently weakening in their effect. As the test of a wet mill has been 
nowhere made, it would surely be a valuable contribution to that dis- 
trict if some operator gave it a fair trial. 


The grinding takes from 45 to 50 minutes, and about 1,200 pounds 
constitute a charge ; the water used is added by the bucketful, and the clay 
is tempered very stiff. In manv works they use only $ as many machines 
as necessary, and run part of their plant all night to get the necessary 
clay for the next day’s campaign. The Akron works all use the Barber 
machines, though some of them are of the new style; traces are made 
by the Cuyahoga Falls Co. The ground clay is shoveled into a squeezer 
either of the screw or piston type, and it is concentrated into a long 
compact cylinder about 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter. This is cut 
up in lengths of about 15 pounds weight and is fed to the machine in 
that shape. From this results the worst trouble of the Akron pipe; 
the stiffness of the clay and the large, well-compressed wads in which 
it is fed, act together in keeping the clay from uniting to a homoge- 
neous mass. Even under the powerful pressure of the machine the 
lines of demarkation between the different pieces going to make up a 
pipe, are plainly to be seen on the fracture of a burned pipe. They are 
arranged in circles concentric to the outside of the pipe, and often a 
crack 1, of an inch separates the layers of theclay. This isall developed 
on burning, but is not visible before to any such degree. The working 
of the clay is admirable. It issues from the press as smooth as if molded 
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with oil, and the sockets are beautifully true and correct. The drying, 
setting and burning need no special attention. The kilns 

like the stone-ware kilns; they are oblong, end-fired down-drafts, about 
30 to 35 feet long, and 15 to 2U feet wide, with an average capacity of 
about 40 tons. The burning takes six days. 


The character of Akron ware has already been hinted at in the 
description of the river pipe. It is a smooth, handsome ware, well- 
shaped, of a beautiful dark, red-brown color, and remarkably uniform. 
On its fracture it shows the red color of a brick or even a darker, which 
shows the presence of iron in that peculiar state so hard to define, which 
is necessary to the development of the high color; the per cent. of iron 
must be high, yet but little of that offensive blotching seen on the river 
ware can be noticed. The weakening of the whole ¢structure by the 
concentric cracks due to the pressing is the worst fault of the pipe. 


As to the inability of the Akron works to make the Cincinnati Stan- 
dard pipe, this is to be said. The increase of thickness of their pipe, 
with the same amount of drying which they now give it, is liable to cause 
large flakes to spall off from the sides of the pipe when heated in the kiln. 
With a longer and hotter drying they could make these thick pipe, but as 
their capacity is used to the fullest rate now, they are under no necessity 
to begin its manufacture. One point where they hold a decided advan- 
tage over the River district, is the use of the patent device for making 
curves, elbows, S’s and traps. They can control the position of the.oore 
inside the mud-drums by a lever, and by moving it so as to make one 
apertüre smaller than the other, the clay issues the fastest on the 
thinnest side and the pipe takes a curve shape. Also by using a softer 
clay on one side than the other, the softest part issues faster and the 
pipe curves. The use of the movable core is so nicely manufactured 
that such curves as the letter 8, and the stench traps, can be made with- 
out help from the hands. This is a patented principle, and the Akron 
works have a monopoly on it, and refuse to share with other parties. 

The catalogues and circulars of the Akron manufacturers claim 
that they sell a vitrified pipe. But the word vitrified has a definite 
signification. It would require, if properly applied, that the clay should 
have been fused to a glass, or that it should have undergone incipient 
fusion, or that its free silica and fluxing impurities should have been 
made to combine. But none of these conditions are met. The fracture 
of the Akron pipe is not in the least vitreous. On the contrary, parti- 
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les of the mass, such as pieces of shale, can frequently be seen separate 
nd distinct from the body clay. The color also of combined oxide of 
ron and silica is dark, running from blue to black, while the color of 
mcombined oxide of iron is red; the color of the Akron pipe is red, 
howing that the impurities are not in a state of combination. But 
hough the pipe is not vitrified, it is probably better than if it were, for 
he excess of the iron in the clay would tend to make it brittle if it were 
n real combination. In other words, vitrification would possibly be 
1ot only an undesirable but a dangerous quality in a sewer-pipe. The 
yipe manufactured by Messrs. Sperry and Rattle at Tallmage, shows 
more nearly a truly vitrified fracture than any seen in the district. 
Sudicious experimentation with powdered feldspar, salt, potash solution, 
»r any fluxing agent, would very soon establish the practicability, and 
est the advantage of making the pipe vitrify throughout. The Akron 
pipe probably have as wide a distribution as any similar manufactured 
product in Ohio; they go in all directions and in all quantities. The 
four works in Akron have a yearly capacity of 5,000 car loads. The 
largest works, the Akron Sewer-Pipe Company, have 3 presses, 12 kilns, 
and employ one hundred men. They make pipe by both steam and water- 
power. This factory also claims the distinction of being the largest in 
the country ; it requires a close comparison to decide between this and 
the Calumet works. The position of Ohio in the sewer-pipe business has 
been mentioned. There are no records available which show the exact 
condition, as the census returns make no mention of it, but Ohio’s annual 
product is probably about $3,000,000 in list price, which is subjected to 
a variable discount. The number of works of considerable size and 
»rominence is seventeen. The nearest competitor among the other States 
s New York, which has probably about half the development that we 
rave. The States rank in production: Ohio, NewYork, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 


ORNAMENTAL CLAY WORKING. 


The only artistic applications to which clay is put in Ohio are the 
manufacture of encaustic tiling, ornamental pottery and terra cotta. 


Encavstic TILING. 


This beautiful ware is manufactured in only three places in the 
United States at present, among which the works at Zanesville were 
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the first to be established, and their produots have attained as high a 
grade of perfection as any. The name of the Zanesville firm is the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company, Geo. Stanberry, superintendent. 
The stock is chiefly owned in New York, and nearly all the products of 
the works are sold there, in the face of foreign competition. Our best 
tiles are as good as the best of the English and French, but the average 
of foreign tiles exceeds the average of the home manufacture. The 
clays used are of many kinds; those varieties used in largest proportion 
which constitute the “body” clays, and are found in the immediate 
vicinity of the works, but the clays which are used for the more delicate 
processes, come from widely scattered and distant localities. In making 
colored clays, the effort is to obtain a clay as nearly right naturally as 
possible, and then to correct it with the necessary reagents, rather than 
to undertake to establish a new color inaclay. The process in outline is 
as follows: The clays are washed or beaten up to a slip in a “ blunger,” 
and while in this state the necessary metallic oxides are adden to color 
them. The slip is strained and evaporated to a paste in iron-lined 
tanks. This paste is stacked up in open cribs in a tight steam-heated 
room, and the clay is then retained until perfectly dry. It is then re- 
duced to powder and uniformly moistened, but so slightly that it is not 
perceptible to the hand, and in this state it is molded. Each kind of . 
powder, though probably indistinguishable in appearance from others, 
has the elements in it which will develop its own color. The presses are 
ingeniously devised machinery, the invention of Mr. Stanberry ; the 
plant of the works in this regard is as efficient as any in operation any- 
where. The simplest tiles are made from clay of one color, and the 
process consists of stamping so much clay powder into a confined space, 
and consolidating it by enormous pressure. Next come those tiles made 
of two colored clays; the first stamping makes the body but leaves 
indentations in its surface, into which the second clay is put, and this is 
pressed into place; the tile is then scraped to get a cleanly-drawn line 
of both colors and again stamped with a flat die. The most complex 
tiles show six colors on their face, and have a band of a seventh kind 
of clay running through the centre to keep the complex mixture from 
warping. ‘These tiles are subjected to frequent tests, to see if the force 
of compression and degree of moistening is correct. They are dried in 
steam-heated closets for as much as six weeks after pressing, in order to 
insure their perfect dryness before burning. The burning is done in 
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saggers, like china-ware, and with fully as much care. The kilns are 
in all respects like the china-ware kilns of East Liverpool. The tiles 
are sold in the biscuit state or are glazed, plain colored or majolica. 
Some tiles are also enameled and carved by hand designs, etc.; this class 
of work is very expensive, as all really artistic work is. The working 
force of men employed is large, but the management are so far enabled 
to keep all the important points of the work under their own immediate 
charge, so that an attempt to learn the secret of the trade from the work- 
men would be fruitless. A good illustration of the way in which a 
successful venture is copied may be seen here in Zanesville, where a rival 
stock-company has been formed, and is starting out with nothing but 
money to rely upon in a difficult technical art, like that of making 
encaustic tiling. 


ORNAMENTAL POTTERY. 


Another establishment, the only one of its kind, and reflecting 
equal credit on the State, is the celebrated Geo. Ward Rookwood pot- 
tery, of Cincinnati. It is owned by Mrs. Nichols, and is under the 
management of Mr. Cranch. It is devoted entirely to the production of 
ornamental pottery. Both molded and turned wares are manufactured 
in great variety, from the antique to the most modern styles. In decora- 
tion there is also equal range, over-glaze, under-glaze and smear-glaze 
decoration being all carried on, and some vase gilding as well. The 
artists employed are each of them specialists of a high rank of excellence. 
Among them, Miss McLaughlin’s work in particular is sought after, and 
she is credited with being the inventor of the style of decoration called 
the Cincinnati faience. The elegant wares made at this place take rank 
side by side with the best of foreign production. 


TERRA COTTA. 


Terra Cotta is divided into two kinds—useful and ornamental. 
The useful kinds are chimney-tops and flues. The ornamental] forms 
are lawn vases, fountains, statuary, etc. 

There is room for the exercise of taste and skill in making some of 
these higher grades of wares. 

The flues and chimney-tops are made on ordinary sewer-pipe presses, 
either with or without a socket. Square flues are made by putting on 
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special dies made for the purpose. The more artistic chimney-tops and 
all the other kinds of ware are made in molds. In the manufacture of 
terra cotta, the development of the possibilities of molds is better illus- 
trated than in any other line of clay working. In the preparation of 
the clay, which is usually a gritty plastic clay, there is no special precau- 
tion taken, unless it is a little longer grinding than for sewer-pipe. 
The molds are filled by hand. In making statuary and busts the mold 
used consists of an outer shell with proper handles cut in it by whichit 
can be lifted off as a cover from the inside part. The mold is filled when 
in an inverted position ; the cavity is seen in its proper shape, and the 
walls of it are made of a great number of small blocks which fit together 
perfectly. The cavity is filled by hand and the mold is then inverted, 
the outer shell withdrawn, and the blocks removed one by one and put 
back into place, leaving the figure desired in clay. Some pieces of 
statuary of small size have more than 100 blocks inside the outer shell. 
Real terra cotta burning should be done in a closed chamber. In only 
one establishment, viz., the Wassall, Fire-olay Works, of Columbus, is 
it done; their kiln consists of an inner kiln, in which the ware is piled 
and secured, and which is then shut and luted with clay and an outer 
kiln, which carries the heat on all sides of the interior cavity. The 
fuel used to make the interior kiln red-hot is in quite large amount, but 
the pure color and absence of spotting of the ware repays the trouble. 
When terra cotta is burnt in open kilns like pipe it is burnt harder, but 
is not nearly so light-colored or handsome. The clays of the river 
district make an admirable terra cotta, but are all burnt in open 
sewer-pipe kilne; and they have contributed one point of some value 
to the theory of burning of clays. On the light-colored terra cotta 
it is found at all times that the surfaces exposed to the action of the 
down-draft, ie., all the upper surfaces of the ware are covered with 8 
fine red powder which seems deposited on these places, just as snow 
which descends slowly will cover the upper side of every object exposed 
to the weather. This red powder can be partially removed, but at the beat 
‘at which it is burned part of it sticks to the ware, and will not come of. 
It consists of particles of ash and other debris from the fires, and deposited 
probably during the whole process of burning; but as the wet ware 30 
cumulates soot an inch thick when it is first heated, it may be that the soot 
is what catches the flying particles, which are left as the soot burns away. 
At any rate the point ie proved that the draft of a kiln carries in a very 
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rceptible amount of irony and fluxing materials which tend to flux 
e outside of the ware and give it the dark appearance that runs along 
e arches and exposed parts of the brick kilns, etc. This is usually 
ributed to “sulphur in the fuel”, etc., but its explanation is found in 
p above facts. The only way to obviate this difficulty is to burn terra 
tta in closed spaces, or to put up a net-work of surfaces which shall 
tch this dust before it touches the ware. If the draft from every fire- 
ace were made to pass through a cubic yard or so of bricks closely 
led, they being both the hottest parts of the kiln, and the most ex- 
sed would probably act as strainers to their respective fires, and would 
minate part of the trouble, if not all. 
Nearly all the river works make terra cotta, but at N. U. Walker’s, 
e best ware of this district, and the most of it, is made. Thisis probably 
e largest terra cotta factory in the United States. It has a tempering 
ant for terra cotta alone, a sewer-pire press for linings and chimneys, 
d has 6 kilns, three of which are very large ones. His daily pro- 
ot would amount to 24 tons of ware, about 20 in flues, etc., and 4 in 
tuary and finer grades of work. The Wassall works, at Columbus, 
uke but a small amount, but in the finish and execution of what they 
rn out they take the first rank. 
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CHAPTER X, 


THE GAS COALS OF OHIO. 
By Emerson McMILuIn, Superintendent of Columbus Gas- Works. 


To deterinine the commercial value of any particular coal for gas- 
making, several points must be considered. First, convenience to 
‘market ; second, quantity and illuminating power of gas to be obtained 
from the coal; third, character and weight of coke; fourth, freedom 
from impurities. 

The first point—convenience to market—is one of great importance. 
Mines located along navigable streams and water-ways for transports- 
tion, have greatly the advantage of coal that must be transported by 
rail, Youghiogheny coal being carried down the Ohio river, a distance 
of 500 miles, to the largest market of the State, at a less cost than ooal 
can be transported by rail from the great coal fields of Hocking and 
Perry counties, distant only 120 to 200 miles from the same market. 

So far but little effort seems to have been made to introduce the 
coals from mines located along the Ohio river, in this State, into gas 
works. 

The great Pittsburgh seam is accessible to the river at several 
points, and notably so at Pomeroy. The coal from the numerous mines 
at Pomeroy has been in the market for many years as a favorite domet 
tic and steam coal, and recently it has been tried at some gas-works in 
this State and in some Eastern cities with fair results. The coal tested, 
however, was rather better than the coal known in the market # 
Pomeroy or Ohio river coal, it being from a mine recently opened, but 
still in the Pittsburgh seam. Could the rich cannel coal of numbers 3, 
3a and 35 seams, mined in Vinton, Jackson, Licking and other coun- 
ties of the State, be put into gas-works at same cost as Youghiogheny 
coal, the former would be very largely used, and possibly to the exclo- 
sion of the Jatter, where gas of high illuminating power is sought for- 

Thie brings us to the second point of consideration—quantity and 
illuminating power of gas to be obtained from a given quantity of coal. 

Coal yielding§4 feet to the pound is not worth four-fifths the value 
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of coal that yields 5 feet to the pound. The use of the richer coal 
reduces the cost of necessary plant, labor in retort house, wear and tear 
of retorts, and the consumption of coke for fuel. The illuminating 
power being the same, and the value of the richer coal being placed at 
$2.50 per net ton at gas-works, then the value of the leaner coal will not 
exceed $1.95, and probably not $1.90, especially to small works, not 
using or disposing of their ammoniacal liquor. But, as a rule, the 
richer coal gives gas of a higher illuminating power than does the leaner 
article. Coal giving a high candle vower gas often possesses great 
value, even when giving an inferior coke, and not extraordinary yield in 
quantity, in this, that it may enable the gas-works to use a poor coal, or 
a coal that makes a low candle-power gas, but which from ite nearness 
or convenience to the works, can be obtained, relatively, much cheaper 
than good gas coal. 


General figures and calculations cannot be given that will be of 
much value or interest to works in any particular locality, but with 
the number of gas-works located in the coal producing territory of the 
State, it seems that by a proper admixture of the local coals that can 
be obtained cheaply with the cannel of numbers 3, 3a and 35 (the 
Mercer and Tionesta coals), a much greater quantity of Ohio coals 
might be used with profit to the gas companies. 


In many localities local coals, say of numbers 5 or 6 (the Kittanning 
seams), may be obtained at $1.50 per ton, and cannel at $3.00 per ton. 
Number 5 will produce 9,000 feet to the net ton of 13 candle gas. No.3 
cannel, 9,000 feet, of 24 candle gas, the mixture giving a coal at $2.25 
per ton that yields 9,000 feet of 18.5 candle gas, with good coke from half 
the coal, and inferior coke from the other half or from the cannel coal. 


Weight and character of coke ranks third in determining the value of 
gas coals. In both quantity of coke produced from a ton of coal, and in the 
quality of such coke, Ohio coals are generally inferior to Youghiogheny 
coal. The Pittsburgh seam in Ohio gives a coke inferior only perhaps 
in quantity of sulphur it contains, and possibly a slight excess of ash. 


The number 5 seam, of southern Ohio, gives a coke very similar in 
appearance to Youghiogheny, but carries so much sulphur as to be use- 
less for many purposes for which good coke is used. Number 6 seam 
gives a lighter and more pulverulent coke, containing more sulphur 
than the Youghiogheny gas coke. Its structure is such as to cause it to 
be consumed with greater rapidity, producing intense heat and fluxing 
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the ash to a greater degree than is the case with Youghiogheny gas coke. 

The fourth and last general point to be considered in determining 
the value of any particular coal for gas making, is its impurities. The 
term impurity is here used in the sense that is usually applied in the 
gas-works of the United States, and particularly in the smaller works, 
referring to the sulphur compounds, sulphuretted hydrogen and 
bisulphide of carbon. | 

An analysis for total quantity will not always determine the ques- 
tion whether a coal contains a too large per cent. of sulphur to be 
profitably used in gas making. Two coals containing equal per centages 
of sulphur may produce gas—the one easily purified, and the other 
foul and hard to purify. But the question of purification is one of 
much less importance now in determining the value of coals than was 
the case a few years ago. 

The general adaptation of oxide of iron, in its various forms, has so 
reduced the cost, that the expense of removing the sulphuretted bydro- 
gen has become almost nominal. 

But lime is still used for the removal of bisulphide of carbon and 
carbonic acid. ‘ 

Ammonia, in its various forms, has not here been treated or con- 
sidered as an impurity, as the cost of removal in small works is insig- 
nificant, while in the large works the ammonical liquor is often a source 
of revenue. 

Both carbonic acid and carbonic oxide are impurities and are pro- 
duced to a greater extent by the use of some coals than by others. Yet 
we have not considered either of these impurities in making suggestions 
for the determination of the value of gas coals, as the manner of manipu- 
lation often has as much to do with, and is as much at fault in the 
production of these impurities, as is the character of the coal. 

Coal having no definite composition, and coals of almost identical 
composition as ascertained by ultimate analysis giving totally different 
results when distilled in a gas retort, renders it impossible to lay down 
any positive rule for judging a good gas coal by its analysis. But it is 
safe perhaps to say that the gasmaker should choose the coal that con- 
tains the largest per cent. of hydrogen and the smallest per cent. of 
oxygen. While it is well known that the combustion of hydrogen at 
the ordinary pressure of gas consumption, results simply in producing 
a blue flame without light, and it is equally certain that the light of 
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the gas flame is produced by the incandescence of the carbon of the 
gas; still, as before stated, the lest gas coals are those which contain - 
the largest per cent. of hydrogen, and consequently smallest per cent. 
of carbon, and the less oxygen the better. 

The larger the per cent. of hydrogen that coal contains, the greater 
the quantity of carbon that can be volatilized, and the combustion of 
the hydrogen at the tip of the gas burner is necessary to produce the 
proper degree of temperature in the carbon to give us the incandescent 
light, and to eventually promote the ignition of carbon, and its con- 
version to carbonic acid, and thereby preventing the escape of free car- 
bon and the creation of smoke and deposition of soot. 

The analysis of the best gas coals often shows the per cent. of ash 
so great as to be almost beyond belief. The coke from Boghead 
cannel, a coal that yields 13,000 to 15,000 feet of thirty-five to forty 
candle power gas, has analyzed 70 per cent. of the weight of the coke 
in ash. Other good gas coals of the cannel character, range down to 
20 per cent. of the weight of its coke in ash. Coals used in gas-works 
of this and other countries vary in quality from one grade yielding 
6,000 feet to the net ton of thirteen candle gas, up to 12,500 feet of 131 
candle gas; the latter coal, if coal we are permitted to call it,. being 
known as the Hartley mineral of New South Wales—the one yielding 
thirty-nine candle feet to the pound, the other yielding eight hundred 
and twenty-nine candle feet to the pound. 

The Albertite of Nova Scotia will yield 13,300 feet to the net ton 
of nearly fifty candle gas, or three hundred and thirty candle feet tothe - 
pound. Grahamite, of West Virginia, 13,500 feet of twenty-eight 
candle gas, or one hundred and eighty-nine candle feet. 

But few persons can realize the magnitude of the gas industry of 
this country. There are now in the United States more than seven 
hundred incorporated gas companies, doing business with a capital of 
over two hundred millions, and employing more than twenty-five 
thousand men. Just what amount of capital is employed in this State 
in the manufacture of and distribution of illuminating gas, could not 
be ascertained by the writer, but as more than ten per cent. of the total 
gas-works of the country are located in Ohio, it is probably not too high 
an estimate to place the capital at 74 per cent. of the total, or about 
fifteen million dollars, and this business has grown up almost entirely 
during the last generation. The first gas-works of the State were built 
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in Cincinnati, in the year 1842; the town being first lighted January 
14, 1843; the second at Cleveland during the year 1849, and the third 
at Zanesville, same year. There are seventy-five gas-works now in 
operation in the State. Ten years ago, prices for gas ranged from $2.50 
to $5.00 per thousand feet. Prices now range from $1.25 to $3.00. With 
the rapid growth of towns and cities and consequent increased demand 
for gas, the companies have been enabled to correspondingly reduce the 
price. While the growth of the business has been rapid, we are leıl to 
believe that the business will make much more rapid strides during the 
next than during the last decade; and this notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of lighting by electricity. In fact, so far the new light has rather 
helped than hurt the gas interest. It has apparently spurred the com- 
panies to seek new fields, to introduce improved apparatus, to lower the 
price of gas and thereby stimulated its uge for motive power and for 
cooking and heating stoves, and in many ways the business has been 
increased to a degree that far more than compensates for the loss of the 
few consumers that have substituted the electric light for coal gas. 


One of the best authorities of the State gives it as his opinion that 
a capital of $8.00 per one thousand feet, or a capital equal to $8.00 for 
every one thousand feet of annual production, is about what is required 
in this country to construct and successfully operate a plant for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas. This is too large for large cities 
and too low for small towns, but the average is not far from right, and, 
figuring upon this basis, the capital employed in this State should be 
about what is given on a previous page, viz., fifteen million dollars. 


In reply to inquiries made of all the gas-works in the State, only 
about 18,000 tons of Ohio coal is reported as being used in the gas-works 
of the State during the year 1882. 


While many works failed to respond to the inquiries, it is believed 
about all did so that are using native coal. It would be quite within 
bounds to say that not to exceed 25,000 tons per annum of Ohio coals 
are used in the great industry of making illuminating gas. This is less 
than 10 per cent. of the total quantity used. 


This may be accounted for—first, from the fact that the Ohio coals 
are generally dryer burning, and containing less bitumen, making a 
lighter and more pulverulent coke, and containing less volatile combus- 
tible matter; second, from the fact that Cincinnati, a city making about 
one-third of all the illuminating gas that is consumed in the State, can 
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be supplied with the fine gas coals of the Youghiogheny region, at lesg 
cost per ton (river transportation) than the leaner Ohio coals can be 
delivered for. Again, Cleveland, the next largest city in population, 
and second only to Cincinnati in gas consumption, and making about 
one-fifth of the total production of the State, can be reached with 
Pennsylvania coal of superior quality with less cost than coal can be 
delivered from the principal coal fields of Ohio. Columbus, making 
about one-tenth of the total production, has for a number of years used 
coal from the Hocking coal fields, almost exclusively—the inducement 
being a short haul from the Hocking Valley, while a long haul by rail 
is required to deliver the Youghiogheny coal to the Capital city. 
Coal is used for gas-making from several seams of the Ohio series, 
yet the Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6, probably furnishes three-fourths 
of all that is used in gas-works. 


The reports from a number of gas companies show that an average 
of not to exceed 3.75 feet of gas to the pound is obtained from this 
coal, though some works do much better. The coke seems to be a favor- 
ite one for base-burning stoves, and some classes of smithing, but for the 
cupola and blast furnace purposes it is quite inferior to the oven coke of 
the Connelsville region, or to the gas coke made from Pittsburgh or 
Youghiogheny coal. A caunel coal obtained in several localities from 
the number 3, 3a and 35 seams has been used to a limited extent, and 
may yet be developed into one of the principal gas making coals of 
the State. 


The seams are generally thin, and have not been much developed 
along lines of railroads, or if on railroads, then quite distant from the 
larger cities. The Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, has been used at several 
of the smaller towns for many years. This coal is reported to yield 4% 
feet of gas to the pound of coal, and the coke from it is superior to 
that made from the number 6 seam (except that it contains more 
sulphur), or from either of the other seams, excepting only number 8, or 
the Pittsburgh seam. 

It is doubtful if any coal in Ohio is entitled to the distinction of 
being classed as strictly a gas coal. There are probably twenty-five, 
and not to exceed thirty gas-works in the State that use Ohio coal ex- 
clusively, and a few others that use it in part as a mixture with Yough- 
iogheny coal. Generally these works are small. 

Sufficient importance does not seem to be attached to the difference 
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in coals for producing gas. For instance, one coal will produce 4 feet of 
14.5 candle gas, another 4.40 feet of 16 candle gas. Now, if the two 
coals produce about the same weight and character of coke, it is quite 
a common error to rate the second coal as about 10 per cent. better than 
the first. As the object to be attained in the decomposition of coal is 
light, a simple calculation will show the fallacy of such rating: 


440 16 = 170.40 candle feet. 
4.00 x 14.5 = 58.00 candle feet. 


Difference, 12.40 candle feet. 
Or, 17.61 per cent. 





In most mines of this State driven in on coal No. 6, or the great vel. ™ 


there are found three members of the seam, the lower member beic—™*® © 
the softest and apparently the best part of the vein. The second mem 

ber is much the thickest and usually of good quality. The third Ce" 
upper member is sometimes missing, and often of poor quality, ce" 

taining a large per cent. of ash. In the Hocking Valley district thr eis 
member is often left to form the roof of the mine. 

Sometimes this member is found to be a fair cannel coal, very rick — .ı 
in light-produeing gas, as is shown by test numbers XIV and XVI; the 
yield of gas is quite good, and the quality of the gas most excellenr at, 
being of higher illuminating power than was obtained from a test of th cif he 
justly celebrated cannel coal of the Kanawha Valley. Whether there =!® 
is sufficient quantity of this coal that partakes of the cannel charac © 
teristics to make it of economic value, the writer is not prepared to say@ J" 
The question is one, however, worthy of thorough investigation. 

The coke made from this coal or cannel is very inferior, containin, acm -8 
a large per cent. of ash. 

The presence or absence of this cannel in coal purchased by gas s=85- 
works will in a measure account for the very different results obtaine=> 2 
by the different works of the State that have used Hocking coal. 

With a proper admixture of the lower members of the seam wit@_# ith 
the cannel, very fair results may be obtained. 

Assuming that a mizture of the two lower members of the sea em 
will produce four feet to the pound, or 8,000 feet to the net ton of 2 J4 
candle gas, and that the cannel will produce four and a half feet or 9,099 
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et to the ton of 19 candle gas, then a mixture of three-fourths cannel 
d one-fourth coal will produce, j 


1X8= 8and 8X14=112 
8x9= 27 and 27K 19=513 


4)35 )625( 17.86 


8,750 feet of 17.86 candle gas. 


Half cannel and half coal will produce, 8x 14=112 
9x 19=171 


2)17 )283(16.65 


8,500 feet of 16.65 candle gas. 


One-fourth cannel and three-fourths coal will produce, 
1x9= 9and 9X19=I171 
83x8=% and %4xX 14=336 


4)83 )507(15.86 


8,250 feet of 15.86 candle gas. 


By the analyses made by Prof. Wormley, as published in the first 
lume of the Ohio Geological Survey, it is clearly shown that but a 
all per cent. of the sulphur in some of the coals analyzed was in 
mbination with iron. What the combination really is, I believe is 
known. 

As before stated, analyses show that in some coal nearly all of the 
Iphur passes off in the gas, while with others a very large per cent. 
mains in the coke. It is quite probable that the conditions of the 
alysis have much to do with bringing about these results, and that two 
alyses of the same coal may, in one instance, give coke nearly free 
ym sulphur, and the other show most of the sulphur remaining in the 
ke. In the volume just referred to it is stated by analysis, or rather 
‘ carbonization, Pittsburgh coal is shown to yield 3.50 feet of fourteen 
ndle gas per pound of coal, and the Hocking coal is shown to yield 
30 feet of eighteen candle gas. 

The fact is, that good Youghiogheny or Pittsburgh coal, yields in 
‚large well managed works, 4.75 ft. to 5.25 ft. of 15 to 17.5 candle 
s to the pound of coal, while by actual tests, as shown in this chapter, 
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the Hocking coal yields, leaving out the cannel of No. 6, 3.75 to 4.0 
feet of 13 to 15 candle gas per pound of coal carbonized. 

The difference in results obtained in practice now and by the 
laboratory tests made twelve years ago, seems too great. However, this 
difference is partially accounted for by the fact that gas-works are now 
making a much greater yield of gas than was obtained from the same 
kinds of coal used ten or twelve years ago, when it was conceded by 
Prof. Newberry that in practice, gas-works were able to get 4 feet of 
gas from Pittsburgh coal. It often occurs that the samples selected for 
analysis by parties interested in having a good report therefrom will be 
coal from the part of the seam containing the least volatile combustible 
matter. Again, the temperature of the crucibles of the laboratory is 
usually below that of a good working retort in gas-works, and the result 
is, that a larger per cent. of tar and oils are produced with a less quantity, 
but better quality of gas. But the greater difference in the results ob- 
tained doubtless occurs in the length of time the vapors— permanent and 
condensable—are in contact with the highly heated surface of the retorts. 
In the laboratory the vapor rapidly escapes and probably retains, on its 
exit from the crucible, the same chemical composition it possessed when 
bursting from the lump of coal, largely condensable at atmospheric 
temperature, and the permanent gases composed of the richer grades of 
hydro-carbons, while in gas-works practice, the vapor is required to 
travel slowly a distance of two to ten feet, and to be brought in contact 
with the hot surface of the retorts and of the highly heated coal and 
coke. In this manner the condensable vapors of the laboratory are 
decomposed in the retort and converted into permanent gas, and the 
heavier hydro-carbons are broken up into hydrogen and solid carbon 
or soot, the volume of gas being thereby augmented, but the illum- 
inating power of an equal volume of the gas being largely reduced, 
though the actual candle feet or total light obtained from a ton of coal 
will be greater with high than low heats. 


The tables given below show the result of tests made by one of the 
larger gas-works of this State. The tests were first made on a small 
scale, 150 to 200 pounds, and afterwards generally repeated and the 
results verified on a larger scale, using 75 to 100 tons. 

The engineer making these tests, for the sake of convenience in 
comparison, assumed that the gas weighed 26 feet to the pound, or 
specific gravity of about 500, air being 1,000. The “ loss” reported i8 
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easily accounted for, at least not all of it. By one of the tests itis 
rn that the weight of lime used in purifying the gas increased 2.75 
‘ent. and this will doubtless apply to all the other tests. Still there 
large per cent. unaccounted for of the material charged. Doubtless 
h of it may be accounted for by the wasteful method of charging 
soal into the retorts with a shovel or common coal scoop. From 
ime the first shovelful is thrown into the retort until the charging 
mpleted and the lid put on the mouth-piece, there is a rapid genera- 
of moisture and heavy hydro-carbons. Much of the the volatile 
er escaping at this time is condensable, in the main and tar scrub- 
and is very heavy as compared with the gas that enters the holder. 
But the loss is not peculiar to the works making these tests nor to 
American practice, as will be seen by glancing at the tables pre- 
‘don a another page, where tests of English coals are given. The 
there is reported quite as heavy as the loss shown here. In these 
the tar and ammoniacal liquor is separated by gravity, and it is 
ble, indeed quite probable, that had the liquid been permitted to 
» for some hours before being separated and weighed, more tar 
d have been precipitated and the per cent. of tar increased and the 
‘ent. of liquor correspondingly decreased. 


eat number I—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 576 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 3.84 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 52.76. 


a 


Pounds. |Per cent. 





ht of gas (spec. grav., EBt., FOO) .........ccsccccessccecrececesoscssceeess 22.15 14.77 
becnencecssassceseecestcscecse cesses seesescestescerseseacecsseccoeess 86.50 57.67 

ton nennsnannsensnsnnnsnsnsnsensnnene eens conser encecssesesecanersoscnesees 5.00 8.33 
lQUOF .......cccsecenssccccsccccnvsccencnscsscacscesoncessecsscsceeneners 9.00 6.00 

OBE seoneanenseneununssene seeeeesesseceessonecsesecceescecescecscss soreeeees 27.85 18.23 
Total......uesceneosssssunzeoonnusnensnsornnunnnnnnnanen secescescessonees teense 150.00 100.00 


at number II.—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 609 feet. 
Gas'made per pound coal, 4.00 feet. 
Cendle feet obtained, 56.84. 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 
Weight of ges | (spec. grav., e8t., 50D) ......ccccccccecccccccscccccccece one 23.42 15.61 
Kesssnsnnssnnsnsnsssensunsnassnsnnantnsennsnnene sensnsossnasssnsenen 94.00 62.67 
“ re Kasnine cececcescececesesesseecesccesencsessesencesenescscee sesecesceees 4.00 2.67 
“ liquor ........ccccscosscccscessceees soccescecscccececcesercsccesaees cose 10.50 1.0 
U LOBt......ecccesces secascscnces snonanner snsauntonenannensuensannenssannsensenen 18.08 12.06 
Total ......cs.-sccccccccsssssssrcssnescnsesnncensrseces caseeesseceseesase cones. 150.00 100.00 
: Test number IIT.—Pittaburgh coal, from mines along Pan Handle Road: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. . 
Total gas made, 649 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.33 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 69.28. ° 
eo m 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
Weight of gas (spec. grav., est. BOO)..........22 csccccrcncesscscee onunnnnen 24.96 16.64 
sessasnsnsenssnsnnensnessanennsensanen Lassen ssnnsnsnensunnnnne 98.00 65 83 
“ re oe eens cee eee ne cenceeeen rennen snnsnnsnnnannnnnsnnsnnnnnnnsnnnnnsnnnnr ces 2.50 1.67 
“ HquOr ........scsccevoccscesccees -csscscescsceesscnces sossesansecnescceees 7.50 5.00 
EU LOBE ...... secccccccsccnsccssscccscecasc cesses sescensessesoceee sanssnsnnensne 17.04 113 
Total... ...... u02s00sonnunenusennonunennnnnen soe sornonsensuensnnnnnnnnen nun 150.00 100.00 


Test number IV.—Pomeroy coal, from Pittsburgh seam, Antiquity, Meigs Co., 0, 
Coke equal to Pittsburgh : 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 669 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.46 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75.82. 


———_—_—_—— EC, 


Pounds. |Per cent 


ecccccccce cesecccsccsecs . 15 

Weight a gas (pec. gra. MM) nn een teen 1080 me 
“ CAL oneeanssssonnnnnnnunnsnnnnn scenes snnansnnnnnennanen ns nersensnsonnsnnens . ‘ 

“ liquor ......00. Locos secnecnee soscenceeceneesencescascensen soescaeee sense 9.27 6.18 

“6 | 6.50 43 

Total ......cccccovcces coccccccr canes pevevccessecceececccccss sccccesacceesecces 150.00 100.00 





Test number V.—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 598 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 3.98} feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 51.80. 
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Test number VI—Pomeroy coal, from Pitwburgh seam, Antiquity, Ohio: 
Coal charged into retort, 150 pounds. 
Total gas made, 651 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.84 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75.95. 





| Pounds. |Per cent. 

N eight of gas (epec. grav., est., 500) ...........cceccccccensccsveneece sosees 25.04 16.69 
COk® .....0. 2 ceseanne scecscee cecccces sonccccve cocccccccecccce sovsccecs 102.00 68.00 

“ ae 8.00 2.00 

“ liquor .....cc0scccccccccccccee coccerecccees nasnnnsnsunsnnsnnnonsunensnen 10.00 6.67 

en | + ER 996 6.64 
Total ...........ceccccee ccccccccessccccccecccccccccecececcece tceccs nennen nenne 150.00 100.00 





Test number VII.—Hocking Valley coal, from the great vein, or No. 6 seam: 
Coal charged into retort, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 799 feet. 
(gas made per pound coal, 3.99 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 59.85. 





Pounds. |Per cent. 


| 
| 








Weight of gas (spec. grav.. est., FOO) ........ cccesccsccscnscscescescssesces 31. 15.50 
Coke eee 122. 61. 

“ {AT .2eeesnenosonnnnunsensnnanernonsn snnnunsnnnensnanen nonnnnnannensnsanene: 4.50 2.25 
“ liquor ......000 cece cescnccscscceccscceccescencesseceecees conees nennen 18. 9 

OBE... .ccccescscscceccnceescceeesseees ceeseeens sesees secees npeeseneeesceaees 24.50 12.25 

Total ..........ccsccsccececsscosscessssceses tosses cesenssenseenesssssseossoes: 200.00 100.00 


Test number VIII.—Cannel coal, from Flint Ridge : 
Coal charged into re’orts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 900 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.50 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 108. 
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Test number IX.—Kanawha cannel, from Cabin Creek, W. Va. : 
Charged coal into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,000 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5 feet. 








Candle feet obtained, 94.50. ° 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
vo of ges | (spec. grav., est., GOD).........scrsceccese sosonsannonune roses 33 Pr 
Ga me ee ee ee ry" 2.50 
“ liquor ..........sccceseccccecrcccscceee ssvcees coscnccevacsesccsscncenase 8.00 1.50 
66 OBb..... ssccscsscccsscees cecccccccccsscsce socecssceeessenscacecssscesooecs 25.54 12.77 
Total ......ccccsscsscccsceccrecccccsccecece sescesssee sesscesossasees sensnenen 200.00 100,00 


Test number X.—Hocking Valley coal, mostly cannel, from the great vein, or No.6 
seam : 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Lime put in boxes, 80 pounds. 














Total gas made, 840 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.2 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 73.50. 
Pounds. |Per cent. 
Weight of gas Aspec. grav., est., BOD) ..........-.sccceee sores seeecescnceoess 32.81 16.16 
saeecnscescneccseaesccsenecssccesscnseacessceseeses sensnsansenanes 116.00 58.00 
“ ore Lesesececesecaceeseceensecceccesseeces seessaucs sessecees sovse: sessecees 8.50 435 
“ liquor ...........cssceesseces ceccceces snonsnnsrannnnnnnnsonnenunnsnananere 28.00 11.50 
Increase in weight of lime...........2 20200020000 nennnnnanenanan enensnnensnnnee 5.50 2.76 
LOB8 .ccccccccceccs. cececees cose seeccccce ones ooerecees concecees ceases senses sonenenss 14.69 TA 
Total .......0.ccsccsesccescsccoscnssestessccscscesteseet senses snnnnnnnseneneen 200.00 100.00 





Test number XI.—Pittaburgh coal, from Rend’s mines: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,000 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 75. 
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4 


Pounds. |Per cent. 


rege of gas | (spec. grav., est., 50D)........cccccccccsccsevees sorsscns socees 133. 18.50 
PIE Be 6.5 

“ liquor ...... .cccccecccerecscscesccscecconeescssceecscescooesescnsees cases 19. 9.5 

$4 JOBb...... 2.205 cceccecscrec cesses sccnes cevseccscessceese assess cuseneceesaeees 6 8. 
Total ............csscerscscncscsccsscscscceececonssvecscsseces tress eseeee seees 200.00 100.00 


Test number XIL.—Youghiogheny gas coal, Shaner mines, retort leaked:: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 920 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.60 feet. 
Candle feet obtuined, 78.26. 








Pounds. |Per cent. 

rege of gas epee. grav., E8t., BOO).........cecccccccccccessccesessscrsecess a. 18.50 
re see ee rns) Tia 2.75 

“ liquor ........cccssectesccccceccccvsccsccscccccsccencsee snnonsonasnsnucne 12.00 6.00 

6 | «| EFPRPFPRERURRRRRRRRRRRR Luanasonnonnson seceeseasconees conse sccersseceoeees 7.50 8.75 
Total.......cccscccccccsscccssconcesccsoscessnscscessccsceccesassssscssosssecens 200.00 100.00 


Test number XIII—Youghiogheny gas coal, from Shaner mines: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 1,042 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 5.21 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 86.57. 


° Pounds. |Per cent. 

rg of gas „epee. grav., OBt., BOO) .......-screcese-cecrecsseresces cavers i 20. 
beccccccs ceccccecs seccccses coscceccacatcccececccccceccsesseses sevace . 67.50 
coxe Besuus cocecececcceacccccces cecccnccecesccs nenn nenn Rena nennen sans 9.50 4.75 

“ liquor ......c0.s0ccee cecescces coceec senses cencrecesecesccececescesenseeens 14. 7. 
$6 LOBE ...cccccccccccccec seccccceccccccccsccccessevecs sesesscosencesses nennen nen 1.50 .75 
Total .......2......000 csccsccccccccecccccsccecccecss coccececs toscecesscessecces 200.00 100.00 


Test number XI V.—Hocking cannel coal, from upper member of No. 6 vein: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 856 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.28 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 81.32. 
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| Pounds. Pe cent. 


Weight of gee, (spec. grav., est., 500) .........scsecees sonannsonnssseen saves. 32.92 16.46 
gensnussnusensnensensnansansnnnnnnan sassuensnnssesensnsussnssnsnnece 119 59.50 
“ fore Bennnssnesussnnnannsnenesnnsnnnnsnansnnsnusnnsnnnnssnn sannnnnsn snnsnene- 9. 450 

“ liquor........000000 senssononenssnnnnnnnessunsnsnnnunnsnsnnsennnnnensnne 20. 10. 
© LOBE eaasenennsnnnnsnnnnennensensnnsennnnnnnensnsnunnnnnuene sonsossnsssnnsnee- 19.08 9.54 
Total .....csc.ssccccssssscccccnsecccccccccecessecnescersccccscscoes senses cssees 200.00 100.00 


Test number X V.—Kanawha cannel coal, from Kanawha Valley (Cabin creek): 
Weighs per bushel, 72 pounds. 
Coal charged into retorts, 250 pounds. 
Time carbonizing, 5.00 hours. 
Produced Ist hour, 350 cubic feet. Candle power jet, 40. 


2nd [Li 381 6 «6 rf) 24. 
3d ifs 281 it) “6 “ 16. 
4th “ 248 “ HH 712, 
5th é 70 if) 6é “ 7. 


Yield of gas per pound of coal, 5.12 cubic feet. 

Candle power (Bunson), 18.70; candle feet, 95.74 per pound. 
Weight of coke, 163 lbs. 

Coke, 875 bus. 

Tar made, 8.50 galls. Breeze, .80 bus. 

Inlet of condenser, 64°. Am’) liquor (5.50°), 1.50 gals. 

Outlet of condenser, 62°. Atmosphere, 60°. 

Scrubber, 62°. Barometer, 80.40°, 

Meter, 62°. 


REMARKS. 


Coke, produced per ton coal, carbonized, 3360 bushels. 


Breeze, “ “ “ 6.70 « 

Tar, “ “ “ 81.36 galls. 

Ammoniacal liquor, produced per ton coal, carbonized, 13.44 galls. 
Coke, “ “ “ 1,590 Iba. 

Gas, “ “ nn 11,468 cubic feet. 


Test number X V1.—Hocking cannel coal, from upper member, No. 6 vein: 
Coal charged into retorts, 200 pounds. 
Total gas made, 917 feet. 
Gas made per pound coal, 4.585 feet. 
Candle feet obtained, 87.115, 
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Pounds. |Per cent. 








Weight of gas (spec. grav., est., BOD) ..........ccccesccscceee seccsceveceeees 17.68 
COKC .....ccccccccsccccccscccecsscnccccscee senansnnunnnne sarsessenrennen 57. 
“ TAP oeeeaenonussnnnnsannunns nennen nnnnnnnnensnnernnunsnsnnsenenssansnnsensen 5.50 
“ liquor ...cu0000 -ernsnsossnnnonunensnnnununnnnnronenssnnsnsnnnsnnnnnensen. 10. 
$6 10Bbeeassssennannnnunnsosonn nennen asnuansenennnsnnsnsnnnonnnnanunnnnensan neun 9.87 
Total ......2s0scssossaossssnnnnnensnsensunnnnsnennnnnnsnnsnsennnnnnsensanenense: 100.00 


To show that the quantity of volatile combustible matter a coal 
contains does not indicate the quantity of permanent gas present, I 
append a table from the Ohio Report of 1870. The analyses were made 
by Prof. Wormley: 


Volatile combustible Fixed gas—cubic feet 
- matter. per pound. 
27.1O....ccecrcsscsscccccccccscsccsceccesssceseconscecesces 8.32 
RB.4D..nuesesnssnsnnune sonccscs cesses teecesseessesescesees 3.44 
2B DD......00. secceseccecceececsecrecscesecesces sossesees 8.36 
29.10... cecccesecsccsccccscncccecscecesseseeececeessaees 8.12 
29.20... cescccssccsccescrcecscccccceacsscesces cesses seesee 3.11 
BO.7O....scececssscscssces soossrecaconsessassescesese sees: 8.51 
BLO... ces ccccesceneee cccescesesencesecessecsssseees 3.54 
BB.20 ..ccccresscccecsccsscsceee soe cnccsscescssenessoees 3.42 
BG.TB..cecceccconscscsee secssecesscsasecsececseecaseoeces 3.16 
B7.20....ccccecesses scenes cosseccnsceseescecnse senses assen: 3.12 
BB.00......00-csccescescscesceessescescssees soveeeessensess 8.65 
BB.BO.neccenenenesnnnennen nnnnenansnnnnsnsrsnonnunsnnnnnnn 8.03 

BO senssasonunusnnsnnssnene seca ssccerscacsseeeeeseeees 3.16 
BO.QB...cceccscesce nenennnnsnnnnnnnannsn nenn nasse namen 8.35 


The Waterloo, or number 7 coal, gives the best analysis for the 
average of vein of any coal found in Wormley’s reports. 

This coal has not been tried in a gas-works, at least not from the 
fine field in Lawrence county. All things considered, the coal from 
Antiquity, near Pomeroy, Meigs county, number 8, or Pittsburgh seam, 
is the best for gas making of any that has yet been tried in the State. 
Fair yield, high illuminating power, easily purified and producing a 
good coke, these facts put this at the head of the list of Ohio gas coals. 

A very general and superficial description of a gas-works plant will 
probably suffice for this volume. There has been no very marked 
change in apparatus used in gas-works during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The generating apparatus consists of retorts, now made of best 
fire-clay, formerly made of cast-iron. The retorts are usually about 
nine feet long by 14x24 inches inside measure, and generally (> (semi- 

47 =G. 
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oval) shaped, though oval shapes are frequently used. The retorts are 
set in “benches” of three to eight retorts to a bench, three to five in 
small works and six to eight in larger works. The benches consist of 
brick arches or ovens, made large enough to contain the number of 
retorts desired to be used. Furnaces are built in the arches under the 
retorts. Dimensions of furnace are usually about 14 inches wide by 
three to four feet long and two feet deep. The retorts are closed at one 
end by being made solid. To the other end is attached a cast-iron 
“ mouth-piece,” and is closed by a cast or wrought iron lid, the mouth- 
piece having a circular opening of 4 inches to 8 inches, into which the 
ascension or stand-pipe is placed, which runs up in front of, and above 
the benches and by return bends passes down into the hydraulic main. 
The hydraulic main is usually mace of cast-iron, (J shaped, and is 
filled with water to a point above the center line. The “ dip-pipe” which 
is a continuation of the ascension pipe, dips down into the liquid in 
hydraulic main oae-half to an inch in depth. A fire being made in the 
furnace, the retorts are heated up to 1500° or 2000° Fahr. Coal is 
thrown into the retorts and the lids luted on. Gas is immediately dis 
engaged from the coal, passes out of the retorts up the ascension pipe, 
down the dip-pipes, bubbles through the water of the hydraulic main, 
and passes off by a pipe leading from the hydraulic main to condensers, 
scrubbers, purifiers, station meter, and on into the gas holder, where it 
is stored for use. To the hydraulic main is attached an overflow for the 
discharge of the tar and water generated from the coal. The scrubbers 
are large iron vessels filled with boards, boulders, coke, twigs of trees, 
or other scrubbing material, which arrests the tar and soot and other 
condensable matter and at least a portion of the scrubber or scrubbers 
will have water running through to absorb the ammonia. The con- 
densers are a series of iron pipes surrounded by air or water or large 
vessels made similar to tubular boilers, air or water circulating through 
them, but kept from the gas by the divisions in the vessel. The oor- 
densers are expected to cool the gas down to a temperature ranging from 
50° to 70° Fahr. The purifiers are large iron boxes filled with lime or 
some form of oxide of iron, through which gas is forced to percolate, and 
into which the impurities of the gas, sulphur and carbonic acid are 
deposited. The station meter registers the purified gas, which is then 
passed on to the holder for storage. 

The gas-holder is made of light rolled iron, properly supported in- 
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side by angle and T iron and tie rods. The-holder is simply a large 
tub or vessel, turned mouth down, and resting in the water of a large 
tank. The gas is conveyed from the station meter in pipes in under the 
tank and up through the water, and escapes above the surface of the 
water, but under the tub or holder, the pressure’of the gas raising the 
holder, which is kept perpendicular by guide columns. Another pipe 
will lead from the inside of this holder to the streets and to the buildings 
to be lighted with gas; the weight of the holder giving the pressure 
necessary to furce the gas to the burners of the consumer. 

Many pieces of intricate machinery, such as exhausters, governors, ' 
pressure and vacuum gauges and pressure registers, etc., are left 
undescribed. 

They are valuable and indispensable adjuncts to the economical 
manufacture of gas, but gas can be and is generated, purified, stored and 
distributed without their aid. The more notable improvements of the 
last few years, however, are the general substitution (not recent) of 
the clay for iron retort, enabling the manufacturer to run much higher 
heats ; the various plans for dispensing with the dip or seal of hydraulic 
main; improved forms of washers and scrubbers ; the general adoption 
of the iron processes for remuving sulphur, instead of using lime; the 
general use of the exhauster to pump the gas from the retorts, and force 
it through the varied apparatus and into the holder. In some.of the 
larger works, machinery operated by steam is used for drawing and 
charging retorts, instead of doing this work by hand. The adoption of 
these generative furnaces, by which the retorts are heated with gaseous 
fuel, is perhaps the most important improvement of recent years to gas 
manufacture. In the furnace described on a preceding page, coke is the 
fuel used, the coke being thrown into the furnace with shovels from the 
floor of the retort house. 

There are several forms of the generative furnaces, and they are 
placed in various positions, but generally they are built in a basement 
constructed: under the floor of retort house. The furnaces are made 
three to four feet long, twelve to twenty-four inches wide, and three to 
six feet deep. The hot coke is drawn from the retorts and descends into 
the furnace through a chute, which can be closed up air-tight. Suff- 
cient air is admitted through the grate bars to consume the coke to 
carbonic oxide, which issues through the hot space above the coke up to 
the bottom of the retorts, a distance from three to six feet. Below the 
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bottom of the retorts the gas is mixed with air, heated either by the 
waste heat of the escape flues, or by having been kept in contact with 
the hot walls of the furnace and benches. Only sufficient air is 
admitted, as near as can be ascertained, to give the carbonic oxide gas 
another equivalent of oxygen burning it to carbonic acid, producing an 
intense heat and almost doubling the generative capacity of the bench 
of retorts. With the old style of furnaces, a retort of the size here 
described, will generate from good coal 5,000 to 7,000 feet of gas in 
twenty-four hours. With the generative furnaces the same retort will 
make from 9,000 to 12,000 feet of gas in the same number of hours. 

In the retort house the gas manufacturer has three enemies to con- 
tend with, viz., stopped stand-pipes, carbon in retorts, and clinkers in 
the furnace. 

The introduction of the generative furnace will rid him of the 
last mentioned trouble, but in doing so doubles the difficulty with the 
first, and adds to his tribulations by the second. It is generally believed 
that high heats are almost entirely the cause of the stoppage in stand- 
pipes, and the difficulty is created by the rapid generation of the volatile 
matter, both gaseous and liquid, and the rush of the vapor becomes too 
great for the capacity of the stand-pipe. We give it as our opinion that 
less tar passes through the ascension pipe in a given time in a retort 
heated to 2150° Fahr. than from one heated up to only 1500, or 
1800 Fahr.; that it is not tar that chokes up the stand-pipes, but free 
carbon ; that the coal to be used must be experimented with to ascertain 
the best temperature at which to work that particular coal ; and that it 
is possible not only to make rich gas at high temperatures, but that, up 
to a point at which the compounds composing coal tar are decomposed, 
but below the point at which free carbon is deposited the quality is im- 
proved. However, something more efficient than the stoker’s eye must 
be made use of to determine the degree of heat carried in the bench, 
before gas men will be able to determine the proper degree of heat in the 
distillation of any particular gas coal. 

The manufacture of gas for illumination being strictly a chemical 
manipulation, it may be of interest to briefly describe some of the 
chemical changes that occur in the apparatue of a gas plant from the 
time the coal is introduced into the retort until the purified gas is stored 
in the holder. " 

The coal is charged into the retorts, when those vessels are heated 
up to a temperature of not less than 1500° Fahr. and usually from 
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800° to 2100° Fahr. The time the coal remains in the retort differs 
omewhat with the ideas of different engineers, and different character 
f coals. But itis the American practice usually to leave coal in the 
etorts four hours. 

The volatile matter is driven off about as follows: 


During first hour, 35 per cent. 
“ second hour, 30 per cent. 

“ third “ 24 “ 

“ fourth “= 1 “ 

Most of the water is driven off during the first half-hour, and most 
Fthe tar during the first two hours. Whether the compounds of which 
he tar is composed are nearly all driven off during Ist and 2nd hour, or 
hether they continue to be evolved to near the end of the charge, but by 
vason of the higher temperature of the surrounding mass they are decom- 
posed, and the carbon of the tar deposited as coke, soot and graphitic car- 
on, is a question that perhaps cannot be easily determined. At any rate 
1e volatile matter passing out of the retort is composed of tar (in itself 
yntaining almost innumerable compounds), ammoniacal liquor of about 
oz. strength, olefiant gas, light carburetted hydrogen, free hydrogen 
od in smaller volumes carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
ydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. After the gas has left the retort, there 
re perhaps few chemical changes occur in passing through washers and 
rubbers, until the purifiers are reached. Some depositions occur from 
hange of temperature and change of velocity in the gas while passing 
ırough condensers, washers and scrubbers, and some chemical chang. 
ecur by the contact of free ammonia with sulphuretted hydrogen anu 
arbonic acid, the result being the formation of the sulphate and car- 
onate of ammonia ; both salts being soluble in water, are washed out in 
1e washer or scrubber. Much stress is laid on. the union of the two 
npurities named, by many gas engineers, more perhaps than the facts 
f the case warrant. There are usually four purifying boxes in a gas- 
orks ; three are in constant use, and one off for cleaning or for changing 
ıaterial. 

It is the custom to pass gas through the three boxes at work until 
test of the gas shows impurities passing the second box, when change 
‚then made and the foulest or first box is thrown out of use. The 
‘cond box becoming the first, the third the second, and the newly 
eaned box becoming the third. If lime is used as the purifying agent, 
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it will be found on removing the cover from the foul box, that the free 
ammonia (especially if the lime used has been made very wet), will 
almost stifle the workmen, and yet the sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic acid had been freely and profusely passing through that box. 
Their affinity for ammonia is apparently not great, and their union easily 
divorced. With lime as the purifying agent, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is arrested and sulphide of calcium is formed; the carbonic acid is 
arrested, and carbonate of lime is formed. Bi-sulphide of carbon is 
supposed to be arrested by the sulphide of calcium. However, 
the almost intolerable stench of spent lime when used to arrest sul- 
phur, and the first cost of lime, and the extra cost of labor in manipulat- 
ing, have caused a general substitution of some of the forms of oxide of 
iron for removing sulphuretted hydrogen, which is really the most objec- 
tionable impurity that the gas manufacturer has to contend with. In 
most works lime is still used in a limited way to arrest carbonic acid, 
and in some the boxes are arranged so as to cause the gas first to pass 
through lime, then through oxide of iron. The chemical changes are 
supposed to be about as follows: The sulphuretted hydrogen is arrested 
in the lime boxes and soon fouls all three, if that is the number used. 
The first box arrests the carbonic acid, forming carbonate of lime, and the 
affinity of the lime being greater for carbonic acid than for sulphuretted 
hydrogen the latter is driven out of the first box into the second, sfter 
the saturatiun of the first box with carbonic acid, then that impurity 
attacks the second and drives the sulphur on the third, and from that 
on to the oxide of iron boxes. The advantage claimed for this system 
over passing gas through the iron first, is, that the lime fouled with 
sulphuretted hydrogen breaks up the bi-sulphide of carbon, which is 
not arrested when the process is reversed. In the oxide boxes there are 
no important chemical changes other than the decomposition of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and the formation of sulphide of iron. When the second 
box of a plant of four boxes of oxide begins to show traces of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen passing, the foulest box is thrown out of the system and 
a clean one brought into use. On removing the cover of the oxide box 
the material is found to be quite black, and to heat rapidly on exposure 
to the atmosphere, and in some instances, when improperly treated, it 
has been known to ignite. 

The heat is produced by the decomposition of the sulphide, the 
deposition of the sulphur, and the reoxidation of the iron. The oolor 
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of the oxide generally changes during revivification from black to red 
or brown. After exposure for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, or until 
the material has assumed its natural color, the oxide is again ready for 
use, and this process may be repeated over and over until the deposited 
sulphur will equal 40 to 50 per cent. of the bulk. No unpleasant smells 
are given off in manipulating the iron process, no sulphuretted hydrogen 
escapes when the material is exposed. There are several salts of 
ammonia and some of iron formed during the process, not here men- 
tioned, they being of no particular interest to either the public or the 
gas manufacturer. 

There are numerous inventions in use for the manufacture of gas 
from materials other than coal, as well as for using coal, only in part, 
the most prominent being that for the manufacture of “water-gas;” 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen being generated by the decomposition of 
steam, and this gas enriched by the use of the lighter oils obtained in 
refining petroleum. 

But, as these works are not users of gas coal, and as it is not believed 
that any of these processes will materially affect the gas coal industry, 
they will not be further discussed here. 

Some authors, in discussing the question of inferior gas s made at or 
near the end of the charge, or when coal is nearly or quite coked, 
attribute the large per cent. of carbonic oxide that is then passed off 
with the gas, tr vegetable (mineral) charcoal found in some coals. Others 
attribute it to leaky retorts with undue exhaustion, thereby drawing in the 
carbonic oxide from the furnace, the carbonic oxide resulting from the 
imperfect combustion in the furnace. 

Both these positions seem untenable to the writer. With reference 
to the first, the vegetable charcoal cannot of itself give off carbonic 
oxide, and owing to the fact that all the water of the coal has passed 
off during the earlier stages of the distillation, there is less oxygen 
present to combine with the charcoal at the end of the charge than at 
the beginning. And if oxygen is present, vegetable charcoal is not 
necessary to the formation of carbonic oxide when an excess of carbon 
in form of coke is present. With reference to the second proposition, 
over-exhaustion does not occur any more at the end of a charge, 
particularly in large works, where fresh charges are being constantly 
introduced, than occurs at the beginning of the charge. 

If, however, over-exhaustion did occur, and the furnace gases were 
drawn into the retort, it does not follow that because carbonic oxide is 
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found in the retort, that there was necessarily imperfect combustion in 
the furnace. The largest per cent. of the gas drawn in must be nitrogen, 
and if combustion in the furnace is perfect, the carbonic acid drawn into 
the retort and intermingling with the red hot coke would be mostly 
broken up into carbonic oxide. It is more probable that the carbonic 
oxide results from the reduction, or partial reduction of the metallic 
oxides of the ash, the highly heated condition of the coke at the end . 
of the charge favoring such reduction. 

The iron pyrites of the coal would be oxydized during the earlier 
stages of the decomposition by the water of the cual and by oxygen from 
other sources of the coal, sulphur escaping as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the iron becoming an anhydrous sesquioxide. During the last stages 
of the decomposition, the oxide of iron is reduced, possibly to the 
metallic state, but probably only to a protoxide, the oxygen forming 
first carbonic acid, which by contact with the highly heated coke is 
broken up into two volumes of carbonic oxide. 

The carbonic acid of the lime in the ash is given off very slowly 
and mostly near the end of the charge, and it also is converted into car- 
bonic oxide. The conditions near the end of the charge are favorable 
for the reduction of all the oxides of the ash. The various metals of the 
ash are not found reduced in the coke, from the simple fact that they 
are reoxydized when they are exposed to the atmosphere in being drawn 
from the retort. The principal oxides of the ash are silica and alumina. 
Whether the heat attained in a gas retort is sufficiently high to reduce 
these oxides with carbon is a little doubtful, though in the case of 
silica, not wholly improbable. Ä 

By the use of coal for manufacturing gas, valuable residuals are 
obtained. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that residuals 
are obtained, from which valuable compounds may be distilled or ex- 
tracted. The most valuable of residuals is coke. Next in value comes 
coal tar, and lastly ammoniacal liquor. 

The character and quantity of coke to be derived from coal, a8 
before stated, enters largely into the question of its value to gas 
manufacturers. 

There was probably not less than 135,000, and possibly 165,000 
tons gas coke manufactured in the State of Ohio last year. Of this 
large quantity about one-half was used in the works, the remaining 
half being sold for use in cupolas, malt and green-houses, bakeries, 
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aundries, and for heating residences and places of business ; the harder 
rrades being usually crushed, and the more porous and lighter grades 
ised as they come from the gas retorts. 

The Ohio coals produce about 60 per cent. in coke of the weight 
of the coal charged. The best Youghiogheny and Kanawha coals pro- 
luce from 65 to 72 per cent. of the weight of coal charged in retorts. 

A simple analysis cannot determine the value of coal for gas 
Jurposes; for, as is shown in the instances referred to, the coal that sends 
ff the largest volume of gas leaves behind in the retort the heaviest 
reight and best character of coke. 

For many purposes gas coke, when cost and heat producing power 
re considered, is the most desirable fuel that can be obtained. It is 
ght, weighing from 33 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Clean and free 
om the dust and smoke of our soft coals, and unlike oven coke, it does 
ot require excessive draft to produce proper and rapid combustion. 
ontaining nearly double the quantity of ash that coal contains, theor- 
‘ically it should be inferior to coal. But when we consider that the 
olatile portion of coal, as the coal is burnt in the ordinary stove and 
rate, often furnishes but little more than enough heat for its own. 
xpulsion, and in fact carries off by expansion more units of heat than 
, produces, the value of gas coke as domestic fuel is then fully realized. 
Vhile tar ranks second in value, when disposed of in the crude state, 
‚is possible to extract from the tar of a ton of coal, compounds of a 
alue far in excess of all other products— gas, coke and ammoniacal 
iquor. 

The quality of coal tar is largely influenced by the temperature of 
he retort in which the coal is charged. A large volume might be writ- 
en on coal tar and its compounds, but in this work it will only be 
wssible to give a very general description of its characteristics and 
roducts obtained by its distillation. It is doubtful if it is possible for 
n analysis to be made of coal tar that will show the combination of 
he elements of which it is composed, as it flows from the retorts. An 
timate analysis would show chiefly carbon and hydrogen, yet the 
'arious compounds of these elements cannot be ascertained, as the very 
ct of analysis itself destroys and changes their character. About one 
iundred and twenty different compounds are named as being found in 
ar. Coal distilled at a low temperature gives off tar in abundance, 
nd the tar is rich in hydrocarbons of the paraffine series. But if the 
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retorts are highly heated the richer hydrocarbons, if formed at all, are 
broken up in the retort, some of the carbon taking the form of pitch, 
coke or graphite, and the hydrogen with a portion of the carbon, 
escaping in a gaseous state, probably as marsh gas. It is also quite 
probable that the tendency to break up the paraffine series is much 
greater under pressure than when free to escape as soon as generated, 
or when generated free from any pressure. 

The quantity of tar to be derived from a ton of coal in gas-works 
varies largely, not only with the heats of the retorts, but much more 
with the character of coal. The Ohio coals, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, give five to seven per cent.; best Youghiogheny, 23 
to 5 per cent., while some grades of Boghead cannel have yielded 
nearly 33 per cent. of tar, and the Leshmahago cannel, 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

From coal tar is distilled benzole, creosote, naphtha, carbolic acid, 
anthracene, analine, alizarine, and numerous other products of great 
value in the mechanic arts and sciences. The last named compound, 
alizarine, or as it is sometimes called, artificial madder, was not known 
to be a constituent of coal tar until about 1869. At that time it would 
sell for $100 per ton. In two years time the demand had so increased 
that it was worth $2,500.00 per ton. 

In 1879 it was estimated by competent authority that the aniline 
and alizarine dyes were manufactured from coal tar to the value of 
nearly $16,000,000.00, but none of it made in this country. And even 
at this late day the gas manufacturers of Ohio are, so far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, making little or no effort to profit by the 
experience of their European confreres. It is doubtful if more than 
$60,000 to $75,000 is obtained per annum for all the gas tar made in 
the State, while at an expenditure of not to exceed $50,000 for plant, it 
is estimated by George Shepherd Page, of New York City (probably the 
ablest authority in this country on this subject), more than twice the 
profits might be had from the tar, and that without attempting to 
manufacture any of the more costly dyes. 

In a paper read before the American Association of Gas Engineers, 
in October, 1880, Mr. Page gives an estimate of the comparatively crude 
products that may be obtained from the tar of 265,000 tons coal. The 
quantity of coal] is so nearly the estimate of the quantity used per: annum 
in the gas-works of the State that it is here presented: 
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2,400,000 gallons pitch. 1,000,000 gallons creosote oil. 


20,000 “  benzole. 20,000 “naphtha. 
20,000 “ bik. varnish. 22,500 “  earbolic acid. 
8,833 “  earbolic acid crystals. 20,000 “ anthracine. 

6,667 “ oil mybane. 2,777 ‘creosote. 
150,000 “ for use in tar-felting. 


: The total value of the product is put at $367,500.00, of which 
$200,000.00 is of the coarser products, and $167,500 00 of the finer 
products. | me, 

The ammoniacal liquor of gas-works is produced by the distillation 
of coal in the heated retorts. A portion of it flows off as water from 
the overflow of the hydraulic main. This is seldom above what is 
called 4-oz. liquor, and frequently the strength is not more than 2-oz. 
The more valuable liquor is secured by washing or scrubbing, the water 
absorbing the gaseous forms of ammonia. By the use of properly con- 
atructed washers, it is easily enough to secure 16-0z. liquor. The 
strength may be increased up to 24-oz. without double washing or intro- 
ducing the same water the second time. The total yield of ammonia 
varies greatly with the character of coal used, as will be observed by 
reference to tables given in preceding pages. Cannel coals are generally 
poor producers of ammonia. Some, in fact, are almost worthless to the 
distillers of ammoniacal liquor. 

George Lunge, Ph.D., F.C.S., in his treatise on distillation of 
coal tar, presents the following table, showing the possible per centage 
of gas ligor to be obtained from a ton of coal. 

The estimate is based on the per centage of nitrogen in the coal, 
and assumes that all the nitrogen should combine with hydrogen to form 
ammonia: 


_ Per centage of | Possible yield | Possible yield of 





Origin of the coal. | of N. H., 3 per | gallons am. liquor 
nitrogen. cent. 4° Twa. per ton coal. 
Wales ........cccssccccscsseees nennen | 0.91 1.10 142 
Lancashire .............sssessseeee | 1.25 1.52 196 
Newcastle .......cssrcscesecscecees 1.32 1.60 206 
1.75 226 


Scotland ............secccecsscscseees 1.44 


‘“Tnstead of this possible yield, rarely more than forty-five gallons 
of gas liquor of 4° Twaddle are obtained per ton of coal, usually only 25, 
and in London only thirteen gallons.” 
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Ammonia is said to be present in gas liquor in the following forms: 
Free ammonia, ammonia carbonates, ammonium sulphide, sulpho- 
cyanide, acetates, chloride, sulphate, thiasulphate, and in other combins- 
tions in less quantity. The value of gas liquor is usually ascertained by 
the use of the hydrometer, each degree of Twaddle’s hydrometer indicat- 
ing two-ounce liquor. This system of estimating the value has been 
shown to be incorrect, as free ammonia will lower the density of water 
and the compounds increase the density in different degrees. 

More attention has been given to the distillation of gas liquor by 
gas companies in this country than has been given to the distillation of 
their tar, and probably not one gas-works in twenty in the United 
States, certainly not in Ohio, derives any revenue from their gas liquor. 

A very few of the companies of the State have sold their liquor 
to sulphate of ammonia manufacturers. The prices in the eastern 
States range from 20c. to 30c. per ton of coal carbonized. Prices do 
not range so high in the West. Probably at the present, with the 
depressed prices that rule for the distiller’s product, not more than 
25c. per ton of coal can be obtained for the gas liquor. But even this 
represents a large sum, say $50,000 to $60,000. But to make it poe 
sible to work up the production of the gas companies, there would need 
to be a concentration of the liquor at central points in the State. Now 
most of the gas-works produce too small a quantity to justify the erec- 
tion of a plant. 

In England, where fertilizers are in greater demand, and where, it 
is said, the standard of quality is much above the fertilizers manutfac- 
tured in this country, almost every gas-works distills its own ges liquor 
and is able to obtain a revenue of 60c. to 75c. per ton of coal carbonized. 

The following table gives the various gases and compounds in coal 
gas, and the per cent. of each by volume: 








|_ 

I 
Hydrogen ......zurseesonsenoensoonnnonnnnnnnonnnnnnnnunnnnnnnensnnersessnsnnnnnnnansnnnnnnuunannnzenen 48.70 
Marsh a..........cccssccceccsescoe secceussccesceseccen cesses ceseacecs sasesccesseceee secceecesoasees 38.20 
Olefiant gas .............cccccsssssscncsscces sevesesescacsscsessesesecescesesscesceseccoascoeececcsees 8.45 
Carbonic Oxide ...............:0ss0esessacccencceccsecceeacsseccceces suet ence sessecees soseescaseseen: 7.98 
6 ACIA...... .ceesccceccscccesccececsescecenceee sensecccseececseceecccetessoncessen secceesesens 41 
Nitrogen .........ccccccsccccsesscsccscens sosecsceccee nennen seseee sascesscceesceecesos bessecsccceeceeos 1.0 
KYLEN onzerennsennsnnnnunannnssnsnnnnn sonces sucess acces soeeee coscoeseeccccccees coseesonsceseecaeassecs Ma 
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The value of coal gas as an illuminant is enhanced or diminished 
8 tbe per cent. of olefiant gas is increased or decreased. 

With the generally reduced prices of gas, a very large consumption 
3 now being caused by the use of gas cooking stoves and gas engines, 
‚nd in this connection it will be of interest to give the heating power 
fthefdifferent gases, as found in the tables compiled by Dr. Letheby, 
eaving the non-combustible gases, nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid 
ut of consideration : 


1 cubic foot of hydrogen gas will elevate 1° Fabr., 329 lbs. water. 


1 (t 3 “ marsh 66 Tf 6 996 “ 
1 66 [13 olefiant (Ty “ “6 1,585 éé 
1 * “ carb. oxide “ “ “820 es 
1 * “ common coal “ “6 “ 650 “ 
1 * “« cannel coal “ “ “ 760 “ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GLACIAL BOUNDARY IN OHIO. 


By Pkorsssor G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


The previous volumes of the Ohio State Geological Report have 
made large and interesting additions to glacial geology. No one can 
appreciate more fully than myself the value of the facts collected, and 
of the theories propounded upon the subject by Whittlesey, Newberry, 
Orton, Andrews, Winchell, Gilbert, Read, and others. My work in the 
State is simply supplementary to theirs. In setting forth the facts 
which I have brought to light, it will be in order, first, to present the 
general evidences relied upon to prove the glacial theory, which are: 


1. THE SCRATCHES UPON THE Rocks. 


The action of water in rolling gravel and sand loosely over exposed 
rocks polishes both the gravel and the rocks, but can do no more. In 
the northern part of the United States, however, the freshly exposed 
surfaces of rock have numerous parallel strie running over them, and con- 
tinuing across hard and soft portions alike. In some places these striz ex- 
tend for many feet, or even yards, and in size vary from the finest markings 
of a needle-point to grooves or furrows ploughed in the rocks, seversl 
inches in depth. My colleague, Professor A. A. Wright, describes 8 
groove, on Kelley’s Island, in hard limestone rock, known to be more 
than two hundred feet long, and from two to six feet deep. 

The general parallelism of this striation demonstrates that it could 
not have been made by icebergs, though, as might be expected, the 
direction of the strise varies greatly in different portions of the country. 
In the eastern part of New England the direction is considerably eas 
of south. In the vicinity of the Connecticut and Hudson rivers the direc 
tion is south, while toward the western end of Lake Erie the strie run west 
of south, though there is a set of strie, even here, running at right angles. 
In general they may be said to radiate from a center situated near the 
south end of Hudson’s Bay. The larger valleys modified the motion of 
the ice-stream somewhat; but usually the movement was continental, 
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and was undisturbed by ordinary hills, and at its height was not deflected 
in its upper portions even by low ranges of mountains. Upon the sum- 
mits of the Green Mountains, in Vermont, and upon such isolated peaks 
as Monadnock, in New Hampshire, and Mounts Tom and Holyoke, in 
Massachusetts, the direction of the scratches is diagonal to that of the 
adjacent valleys. The ice-stream was no more disturbed by such 
obstacles than the moving water of a deep stream is by a pebble. Much 
of the exceptional variation in the direction of the strie is probably 
due to the fact that the earlier strie are erased by the later action of 
the ice. Doubtless the retreat of the ice-front was far from continuous, 
but there were successive oscillations, the ice often regaining ground 
from which it had withdrawn. Evidently, the markings left on the 
ice (except where specially protected), would be thgse made by the 
very last forward movement; and that naturally would be more in- 
fluenced by local topography than previous movements would be when 
the ice was deeper. In Appendix I, will be found an Abstract of 
Glacial Strie and Grooves in Ohio, prepared for me by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey. The comparative absence of observed strie over a large 
portion of the State arises partly from the great depth of the overlying 
glacial deposit, described in the next section, and partly from the softness 
of certain strata, which, in consequence, do not retain the markings. 


2. GROUND MOoRAINE, oR TILL. 


A second evidence that the southerly movement of ice was glacial 
in its character, and not like that of icebergs, is to be found in the 
existence of a true “‘ ground moraine” all over the northern part of the 
United States. Ä 

The material resting upon the striated surface of the rocks in 
that region is not a stratified water deposit, but coarse pebbles and the 
finest clay are indiscriminately packed in one. mass. The enclosed 
pebbles also are scratched, the scratches upon them usually running 
parallel with their longest diameter, showing that the overlying mass 
was shoved along upon the rocks by an unyielding force. The stones 
‘Hat did the grooving were themselves striated in the process. This 
ground moraine, or “till,” as it is technically called, closely corresponds 
to what accumulates under present glaciers, and is spread pretty generally 
over the whole glaciated region of America, though it varies greatly in 
depth in different localities. Sometimes the till is heaped up into hills, 
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two or three hundred feet high, as in the vicinity of Boston, and in 
Central New York. In other places, especially in Ohio and other 
western States, it forms a more uniform covering of considerable depth. 
By damming up old water-courses the irregular deposition of till has 
formed nearly all the smaller lakes of the country. In many cases thes 
lakes, as well as the peat-bogs (so abundant over this region), are 
“kettle-holes,” which, as Col. Whittlesey first suggested (see Smithsonian 
reports for 1866), were probably formed by the burial of great masses of 
ice beneath glacial debris. When in such situations the ice melted, 
depressions would be formed without any outlet. 


3. Tue TERMINAL MORAINE. 


A third evidence of the existence of a glacier in North America, 
continental in its dimensions, is the sharpness and continuousness of the 
southern boundary of glacial phenomena, and the special accumulations 
of glaciated material along portions of this boundary. For a good 
portion of the distance, south of New England and westward to the 
Pennsylvania line, and at frequent intervals from there to Illinois, the 
accumulations at the border of the glaciated area are worthy of the name 
of terminal moraine. This terminal moraine consists of a line of hills 
varying from fifty to three hundred feet high, and composed chiefly of 
a compact, unstratified mixture of clay, sand, gravel and striated 
pebbles. Where the movement was over regions favorable to the in- 
corporation of much earthy material, and where the conditions were 
such as to maintain the southern margin of the glacier a long time ata 
given point, large terminal accumulations would naturally result. The 
warm currents of air from the south here met the point of the slowly- 
advancing glacier, and for a long while held it at bay—melting back 
each summer as much as it had advanced during the winter. How 
extensive this terminal accumulation would be depends on a variety of 
causes. It would vary in amount at any particular point directly as the 
length of the period through which the ice rested on or oscillated over 
a given line, and also according to the amount of earthy material in 
that portion of the glacier whose motion terminated at the point. The 
amount of earthy material in the ice is determined by the nature of the 
rocks over which it was moved, and of the height of mountains pest 
which it was led. 
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In various ways earthy material becomes incorporated into the ice 
of an advancing glacier. When the ice moves past an exposed pre- 
cipice, fragments of rock fall down upon the ice, and landslides bring 
down from time to time a promiscuous mass of material. It is not 
improbable that the moving ice also breaks off projecting fragments of 
rock, and encloses them to be carried on by it in its onward motion. 
It is certain, also, that stones are picked up by the moving ice from the 
floor of the glacier, and by some process raised to a higher level. The 
ice being more or less plastic, and the stones unyielding, pebbles seem 
to work up in the moving mass as the larger marbles in a basket rise to 
the surface when the whole is shaken; or, since the upper strata of 
glacial ice move faster than the lower (owing to the effect of friction in 
retarding the movement at the bottom), the result is that the upper side 
of the boulder, which is embedded in the ice, is constantly subjected to 
a greater degree of onward pressure than the lower side. The effect of 
this must be to give an upward as well as an onward motion to the 
boulder in the ice. The course of such a boulder would be up a very 
gently inclined plane, the slower moving strata of ice beneath it forming 
the incline, and the more rapidly moving upper strata being the force 
to push it along. Once upon the surface, if the motion were to onn- 
tinue long enough, and the front were not too far away, the boulder 
might be transferred to the front, and deposited before the moving 
mass ; and if the glacier were still advancing, it would stand a chance 
to be covered again with ice, and to be incorporated into the moving 
mass to repeat another cycle. But, whatever be the explanation, a great 
deal of earthy material was in and upon the continental ice-sheet, and 
moved with it southward. The effect would be to dump the material 
along the southern terminal line as the supporting ice was melted under 
it; and thus vast piles would accumulate. In many cases it can be 
demonstrated that boulders have been carried upon the back of the 
glacier hundreds of miles. There are hill tops in Western Pennsylvania. 
and Southern Ohio completely covered with large granite boulders. 
whose native place is far beyond Lake Erie, in the northern part of 
Upper Canada. 

So far as I know, Pres. Edward Hitchcock was the first to intimate 
that if the glacial theory were true, the backbone of Cape Cod was a 
real terminal moraine (see Geol. Report Mass., Postscript); and I 
understand that Prof. Agassiz was accustomed in his lectures to speak 
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of it as such. Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock had also, as early as 1868, 
in an address before the Long Island Historical Society, advanced the 
theory that the line of hills marking the backbone of Long Island is a 
terminal moraine. Early in 1877, in a paper read before the Boston 
Society of Natural History, I was permitted to publish a personal com- 
munication from Clarence King, in which he declared with great con- 
fidence that the accumulations, in the neighborhood of Wood’s Holl, 
and on the Elizabeth Islands, were a true terminal moraine. Mr. 
Warren Upham was the first to go over this whole field from the end 
of Cape Cod to Brooklyn, for the purpose of verifying the hypothesis. 
The results are publisned in volume III of the New Hampshire 
geological reports, pages 300-305, and in papers read and published in 
the American Journal of Science for August and September, 1879. 
But upon all this the criticise could justly be made that the ocean 
was immediately beyond our boundary line, and that the absence of 
glaciation on the bottom of the sea could not be demonstrated. Profs. 
Cook and Smock had, however, a clear field, and in 1878 published the 
results of their investigation in New Jersey, and issued a map correctly 
and accurately showing the terminal moraine, as they prefer to call it, 
across that State. West of New Jersey there had been no continuous and 
accurate investigation of the boundary until 1831, when Prof. Lesley com- 
missioned Prof. H. Carvill Lewis and myself to prosecute the work in 
Pennsylvania. Prof. Lewis and myself worked together in Pennsylvania 
during that summer, and will soon issue a joint report, though the responsi- 
bility of completing the explorations in that State has fallen wholly upon 
my colleague. We went, however, in company over about two-thirds of 
the whole line. In Ohio, Prof. Newberry, in volume II of the report of 
the Second Geological Survey of Ohio, had approximately outlined the 
boundary in that State, but in Ohio, as in Indiana and Illinois, the 
survey was necessarily carried on by a variety of persons, and before 
the most distinctive glacial marks were fully understood ; hence, the 
uncertainty about the extent of the glaciated area in those States, and 
of a continuous and more minute exploration of the boundary line. 
The extreme line of special accumulation appears, however, farther 
south than Cape Cod, first in Sankaty Head and Saul’s Hills in 
Nantucket, on Tuckermuck Island, Chappaquiddick Island, and on 
Martha’s Vineyard in the prominent hills extending southwest to Gay 
Head, reappearing again in No Man’s Land, and in a remarkable knot 
of hills on Block Island. In Long Island it appears at Montauk Point, 
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thence running to Sag Harbor and Canoe Place, and due west to Harbor 
Hill, at Rozlyn, the highest point in the island, thence west southwest 
through Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, to the Narrows at Fort Hamil- 
ton and across the southeastern part of Staten Island. 

About the same time (1876-77) Professors Cook and Smock, of New 
Jersey, accurately mapped the moraine across that State. Beginning at 
Perth Amboy, it bends northward through Raritan, Plainfield, Chatham, 
Morris, and Hanover to Rockaway, thence a little south of west to 
Belvidere, on the Delaware, a few miles above Easton. 

From that point, leaving the Delaware at Belvidere, about fifteen 
miles above the mouth of the Lehigh, the glacial boundary crosses 
Northampton county by a general northwestern course to the centre of 
Monroe county. Here it turns westward, crossing the Lehigh at Hickory 
Run, about fifteen miles above Mauch Chunk, and continues westward 
until it crosses the east branch of the Susquehanna, at Beech Haven, 
about twenty miles below Wilkesbarre. Thence by a northwesterly course 
it continues through Columbia county, rising upon the summit of the 
Allegheny Mountains, and crossing them diagonally in Lycoming 
county ; thence (still northwest) through Tioga and Potter counties into 
Cattaraugus county, New York, reaching its most northerly point at 
Little Valley, six miles north of Salamanca. Thence it runs in a pretty 
direct southwest course to Columbiana county, O. 

The accompanying map of Ohio shows the glacial boundary ex- 
plored by me during the summer vt 1882. This does not, as some may 
have surmised, represent merely a line which I have traversed, but a 
line which I have zigzagged, and along which, I believe, I have 
determined with tolerable certainty the glacial boundary upon nearly 
every mile of its course. In every township I have endeavored to go 
far enough south of the line, here marked, to make it sure that I was 
beyond the limit of glaciation. Down to this line the marks of glacia- 
tion are everywhere abundant and unmistakable ; south of it the absence 
of glacial marks is equally striking. 

The glaciated area of Ohio consists of a rolling surface essentially 
like the prairies farther west, except that it was originally covered by 
timber. The preglacial channels have nearly all been buried out of 
sight, and it is rare that the rocks anywhere emerge above the till. The 
till itself contains everywhere glaciated fragments of a great variety of 
rocks, all of which are from the north. It is not unusual to find, in 
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the central part of the State, many feet below the surface, granite from 
Canada, Corniferous limestone, and fragments of sandstone, all striated, 
and intimately mixed together in the paste formed by the grinding up 
of the Ohio shales. Large granite boulders are thickly strewn all over 
the surface of this glaciated area. Some of the largest found in the 
State occur upon the very border of the glaciated region. A granitic 
boulder, found in Columbiana county, near Lisbon, is 13x11x8 feet out 
of ground. Another, near Lancaster, in Fairfield county, is 18x12x6 
feet out of ground. Granite boulders from three to five feet in diameter 
are too numerous to mention. 

The average depth of the glacial deposit over the area in Ohio, 
north of this boundary line, is estimated by Mr. E. W. Claypole (see 
Proceedings of A. A. A:8., vol. XXX, p. 151), to be fifty-six feet. No 
one at all familiar with the region will be disposed to think this estimate 
exaggerated. 

The inexperienced observer will, however, frequently be confused 
by the evidence of water action in connection with the till. He should 
bear in mind that during certain seasons of the year large floods of 
water accompanied the glacier at all stages of its progress. Sometimes 
the water escaped by sub-glacial streams, at others by superficial 
streams; in all cases flowing towards the front, and making stratified 
deposits in places where there are now no streams, and which, while the 
glacier was advancing, might be covered by deposits of till. Again, as 
the glacier was retreating, there were vast floods from the melting ice, 
leaving terraces of coarse gravel in all the existing streams, as well as 
superficial deposits of sand and gravel in many places where no streams 
now exist. 

The southern margin of the glaciated area of Ohio is not every- 
where marked by such a relative excess of accumulation of glaciated 
material as is found through Cape Cod, on the Elizabeth Islands and 
Long Island, and at various places in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The limit, however, everywhere is very sharply defined, and at various 
places, soon to be mentioned, in Stark, Holmes, Fairfield, and Ross 
counties, the marginal deposition is on a scale equal to anything which 
can be found in the south of New England. 

The glacial limit enters Ohio from the east, in Columbiana county, 
at Achor, twelve miles north of the Ohio river, and continues nearly 
west to the middle of Stark county, where it turns more to the south, 
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crossing the northern part of Holmes county to the northeast corner of 
Knox, where it turns at right angles to the south, running through the 
eastern part of Knox and Licking counties, the western part of Perry, 
turning here so as to pass through Lancaster, in Fairfield county; 
touching the western edge of Hocking, and entering Ross at Adelphi, 
in the northeast corner. Here it turns to the west, crossing the Scioto 
Valley a few miles north of Chillicothe, and emerging from the county 
at its southwest corner, proceeding thence through the southeastern 
corner of Highland, the northwestern of Adams, reaching the Ohio 
river in the southern part of Brown county, near Ripley. Cincinnati 
was completely enveloped by ice during the glacial period, and extensive 
glacial deposits exist in the northern part of Campbell and Boone coun- 
ties, Ky., and near Aurora, in Dearborn county, Ind. 

In Indiana the line still continues to bear in a southerly direction 
through Ohio and Jefferson counties, grazing the edge of Kentucky 
again opposite Madison, and reaching its southernmost point near 
Charlestown, in Clarke county. From here it bears again to the north 
through Scott and Jackson counties to the line between Bartholomew 
and Brown, and follows this to the northeast corner of Brown. There 
again it turns to the southwest, touching the northeast corner of Monroe, 
where it again bears north for ten miles to near Martinsville in Morgan 
county. Here again the line turns west and south, passing diagonally 
through Owen, Green, Knox, and Gibson counties, and into Posey 
county as far as New Harmony, where for the present my investigations 
are broken off. 

The following is a list of the counties and townships traversed by 
the glacial boundary in Ohio: 


OHIO. 


CoLuMBIANA County.—Middleton, Elk Run, Center, Hanover, West. 

Stark County.—Paris, Osnaburg, Canton, southwest corner of Perry, Bethlehem, 
southern part of Sugar Creek. 

Tuscarawas Counry.—Northwest corner of Wayne. 

Hoımes Counry.—Paint, Berlin, Hardy, Monroe, Knox, Ashland, southeastern 
corner of Hanover. 

Knox Counry.—Jefferson, Union, Butler, Jackson. 

Licgına Counry.—Eden, Mary Ann, Newark, western border of Franklin and 
Bowling Green. 

Perry Country.—Thorn, western border of Reading. 
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FAIRFIELD County. —Southeastern corner of Itichland, northwest corner of Rush 
Creek, southeast corner of Pleasant, northwest corner of Bern, Hocking, Madison. 

Hocxine County.— Western border of Perry. 

Ross County.—Colerain, Green, Union, Twin, Paint, Paxton. 

Prxg Counry.—Northwestern corner of Perry. 

HieHianp County.—Brush Creek, Marshall, Jackson. 

Apamws Cocnty.—Northwest corner of Scott, Winchester, Wayne, northwest cor. 
of Liberty. 

Brown County.—Byrd, Union, Pleasant, Lewis. 

CLERMoNT County.—Franklin, Washington. 


KENTUCKY. 


CAMPBELL County.—Near the Pendleton county line. 

Kenton County.—Nortbern part. 

Boox# County.—Northern part, near Burlington, recrossing the river half way 
between Petersburg and Grant. > 


MoRE SPECIAL ACCOUNT OF THE GLACIAL MARGIN. 


Through Columbiana county, as in the adjoining counties of Penn- 
sylvania, south of the heavy deposits of till, there is a fringe from one 
to three miles wide, over which there are scattered evidences of glacial 
action, consisting of granitic boulders and patches of till, here and there 
upon the highlands, at an elevation of from three hundred to five hun- 
dred feet above the Ohio river. North of this fringe the till is con- 
tinuous and everywhere of great depth. At Palestine, on the eastern 
edge of the county, and at New Alexandria, near the western side, wells 
are reported in the till fifty feet deep. New Alexandria is upon the 
highest land in that part of the country, and the glacial deposits are 
marked in moderate «legree by the knobs and kettle-holes characteristic 
of the moraine upon the south shore of New England. ‘A mile or two 
west of Canton, in Stark county, the accumulations of glaciated material 
are upon a scale equal to anything upon Cape Cod. The northern part 
of Holmes county is covered with till, which is everywhere of great 
depth, and in numerous places near the margin, displays, though in a 
moderate degree, the familiar inequalities of the New England moraine. © 
After the southern deflection, in Knox county, the glaciated region is 
entered near Danville, from the east, on the Columbus, Mount Vernon 
and Akron Railroad, through a cut in till, a quarter of a mile long, and 
from thirty to forty feet in depth. At the old village of Danville, near. 
by, upon a neighboring hill, wells are reported as descending more than 
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a hundred feet before reaching the bottom of the till. Through Licking 
county, ;both north and south of Newark, the depth of the glacial 
envelope is great, up toa short distance of its eastern edge. At the 
reservoir, in Perry county, the distinct features of a moraine come ont. 
The hill upon which Thornville is built is a mass of glaciated material 
in which wells descend from thirty to fifty feet without striking rock. 
This is upon the highest land of the vicinity. 

The reservoir itself seems to be a great kettle-hole or moraine 
basin. All through Fairfield county, the glacial accumulation is of 
great depth down to a very short distance of its margin. But perhaps 
the most remarkable of all the portions of this line in Ohio is that run- 
ning from Adelphi, in the northeast corner of Ross county, to the 
Scioto River. The accumulation at Adelphi, as shown where Salt 
Creek cuts through, is more than two hundred feet, and continues at 
this height for many miles westward. Riding along upon its uneven 
summit, one finds the surface strewn with granite boulders, and sees 
stretching off to the northwest the magnificent and fertile plains of 
Pickaway county, while close to the south of him, yet separated by a 
distinct interval, are the cliffs of Waverly sandstone, rising two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet higher, which here and onward to the south 
pretty closely approach the boundary of the glaciated region. Through 
the southeastern corner of Highland county and the northwestern of 
Adams, the termina] accumulation is less marked than in Ross county; 
still, the boundary of the glaciated region is easily determined. It sp- 
proaches the river in the vicinity of Ripley, in Brown county, and 
crosses it from Clermont county, so as to enter Kentucky a half mile 
north of the line between Campbell and Pendleton counties. Cincin- 
nati, as I have said, was covered with ice during a portion of the glacial 
period. There is an undoubted deposit of till at the railroad station at 
Walnut Hills, nearly four hundred feet above the river. At North 
Bend the tunnel of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and La Fayette Rail- 
road, leading from the Ohio to the Miami, is through an accumulation 
of till which rises 200 feet above the river. 

I have given special attention to glacial terraces (see American 
Journal of Science, July, 1883), particularly at those points where 
streams pass from the glaciated into the unglaciated region. Here very 
generally there are extensive accumulations of coarse gravel and pebbles, 
such as naturally would be deposited in the last stages of the glacial 
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eriod when the ice was rapidly melting away and producing enormous 
oods. There were spring freshets to the glacial period of unprece- 
ented extent, the marks of which in all these streams. 


I append a list of streams with brief remarks : 


IST OF PLAUES WHERE STREAMS EMERGE FROM THE GLACIATED 
REGION, WITH HEIGHTS AND CHARACTER OF TERRACES. 


Mıopız Fork or Braver, New Lisbon; terrace, 86 feet; material, coarse; peb- 
les, 10 to 15 inches in diameter, numerous ; stratification, indistinct; contains kid- 
ey ore. 

Bra Sanpy OREER, East Branca, East Rochester; extensive kame-like deposits, 
0 feet high ; material, coarse, diminishing in quantity and coarseness to Minerva, 
a Stark county. 

NimmsuiLLen, Oanton. On east branch, terrace 41 feet above flood-plain; mate- 
ial, coarse and well rounded; pebbles, 16 inches, numerous. On the west branch, 
errace rises in successive stages to 80 feet; surface, uneven. Two miles and one- 
alf southwest a kame called “Buck Ridge” rises 85 feet above this terrace-plain. 
‘his is coarsely stratified, contains numerous granitic pebbles, and is characterized 
y a line of kettle-holes running to the northwest towards Akron. A mile south of 
he city two terraces, first, 38 feet above the bed of the stream; second, 86 feet 
igher. 

Tuscarawas, Bolivar. Terrace in ox-bow, 51 feet; above the ox-bow, for a 
nile, 61 feet. Immense kame just north of the ox-bow, 154 feet above the river; 
naterial, coarse; contains boulders from 24 to 8 feet in diameter. 

SUGAR Orerx, Beech City. Extensive kames for several miles above Beech 
ity; a mile and a half below Beech City gravel accumulation immense; knolls, 
idges and kettle-holes abundant; terrace decreases in height and in coarseness of 
aaterial down the river. 

KırLsuck, Millersburg. Five miles north, at Holmesville, gravel deposits two 
r three miles in diameter, about 25 feet above the flood-plain of the streams; kame 
anning across it northwest by southeast, rising about 100 feet; material, rather 
ne; pebbles, rarely more than 3 inches in diameter. Half way between Holmes- 
ille and Millersburg, kame-like accumulation west side of the river, 50 feet. One 
ile and a half below Millersburg, west side, wide terrace, 102 feet above flood-plain. 
wo miles farther south, terrace 71 feet, level-topped, of much finer material. At 
xford, east side of the ox-bow, terrace 76 feet above flood-plain. Between Shimp- 
n’s Run and Black Creek, west of the Killbuck, terrace, 61 feet, fine material. 

Monican, northeast corner of Jefferson township, Knox county, terrace 107 feet 
bove intervales; material, very coarse, extending up north at least amile. At Gann’s 
sation, six miles below, large deposits of fine gravel. 

Ow. Creek, Millwood, terrace on tributary, from the north, 117 feet. 

Rocky Fork, Wilkins’ Run, Mary Ann township, Licking county ; terrace, 92 
pet, extends west to Madison township, merging there into till. Two miles east, 
xtensive kames; material in all these rather fine. 
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Lickine River, Newark; terrace at the cemetery, 108 feet, continues for more 
than a mile to the east. South of the city, terrace 60 feet +. The city is built upon 
a lower terrace, where three streams meet, several miles in circumference, 21 feet + 
above the stream. 

JONATHAN ÜREEK, northern part of Thorn township, Perry county, head-waters 
separated from Licking Summit Reservoir by kames 15 feet to 30 feet high. Exten- 
sive gravel deposits down the stream east for two miles, flanked on each side by 
accumulations of peat. 

Hockına River, Lancaster. The glacial outlet was not confined to the Hocking 
River, but was largely down a branch of Rush Creek, towards the east. This is filled 
with gravel, and dotted on the north side by gravel hills, 50 feet or 60 feet in height, 
North of Prospect Hill is a kamelike ridge of gravel about 100 feet high. 

CLEAR Creek, Clearnort, Madison township, Fairfield county, Muddy Prairie 
Run is made to join it here by adtich. These streams rise in extensive swamps, 
and here pass through marked accumulatiens of gravel. 

Satt Creek, Adelphi. Land slide exposes till, 180 feet; terraces extensive and 
very high below. 

Scioto River, Green township, Ross county. Two miles east of the river, in the 
southern part, enormous kames, from 100 to 150 feet, running north and south; 
material rather fine, largely limestone. Three broad parallel ridges between this 
and the river, each one toward the river extending farther sonth. In Springfield 
township, two miles north of Chillicothe, terrace one-half mile wide, 48 feet above 
flood-plain. 

Paint Creek, Twin township, Ross county ; immense kames running north and 
south on Cat Tail Run; preglacial outlets in eastern part of township, completely 
filled up, compelling the river to make a new outlet to the southeast. (See Prof. 
Orton’s Report, Ohio Survey, Vor. II., pp. 651-655; also paper of my own in 
American Journal of Science, July, 1888). 


Perhaps the most interesting fact brought to light by these inves- 
tigations relate to the extension of the ice across the Ohio river into 
Kentucky, where it left granite boulders and deposits of till upon the 
hilltops more than five hundred feet above the river. The glacial 
boundary first crosses the Ohio river twenty-five miles above Cincinnati, 
entering Kentucky, as already stated, near the southwestern corner of 
Campbell county, nearly opposite Pt. Pleasant, in Clermont county, 0. 
Till, containing granite boulders and scratched stones, covers the hills 
in the vicinity of Carthage, Campbell county, and continues to a greater 
or less extent south along the ridge road as far as Flag’s Spring. Here 
all signs of glaciation suddenly disappear. At Flag’s Spring occurs an 
extensive deposit of water-worn pebbles which have been cemented 
together by lime. The pebbles are themselves mostly of lime. The 
deposit is in a valley tributary to Twelve Mile Creek (which runs # 
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: north), and rises from twenty to thirty feet above the present valley. 
resembles in nearly every respect the post-glacial conglomerate, 
own as “Split Rock”, at the mouth of Woolper Creek, about twenty- 
2 miles below Cincinnati, where the glacial boundary recrosses the 
io, and enters Indiana near Aurora. Whether there are granite 
»bles in the conglomerate at Flag’s Spring I am unable to say, 
ing to the haste with which I was compelled to examine it. But at 
volper Creek, granitic pebbles in small quantity form a constituent 
ment of the conglomerate. One was observed which was two feet in 
ımeter. The limestone pebbles in this conglomerate are frequently 
ree or four feet in diameter. As pointed out forty years ago, by Prof. 
icke, and noticed later by Dr. Sutton (see Indiana Geological Report 
> 1878, pp. 108-113), this conglomerate at Woolper Creek is not 
ofined to the immediate vicinity of the Ohio; though there it rises 
re than one hundred feet above low-water mark. The conglomerate 
conspicuously developed on the summit of the Kentucky hills for 
ree or four miles southeast, and four hundred or five hundred feet 
ove the river, and here, as at Flag’s Spring, on the other side of Cin- 
ınati, the formation marks the true glacial boundary. It would seem, 
wever, that the ice nowhere extended into Kentucky more than four or 
e miles from the river. Near Burlington, in Boone eounty, on one of the 
butaries to Gunpowder, which flows to the south, and whose source is 
tween five hundred and six hundred feet above the river, there is a 
ticeable collection of granitic boulders marking the southern extent 
the ice. Fifteen or twenty, from one to three feet in diameter, were 
unted in a small space. Three or four of these were composed of a 
‘tamorphic conglomerate containing jasper pebbles peculiar to the 
stern shore of Lake Superior. 


Prof. Lewis supposes (see Journal of Franklin Institute, April, 
83) that near Olean, in New York, where the ice extended for a short 
stance across the Allegheny river, a sub-glacial channel was kept 
en. It would scarcely seem possible that this was the case at Cincin- 
ti; for the trough of the Ohio is considerably wider than that of the 
pper Allegheny, and not far from fifty miles of the Ohio Valley 
rdering Campbell, Kenton, and Boone counties, Ky., must have been 
vered by glacial ice. Probably, for a short time, the ice at Cincin- 
ti formed an obstruction to the channel; but what was the course of 
overflow I am not prepared to say. The obstruction must have been 
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at least five hundred or six hundred feet in depth, this being the height 
of the watershed between the Licking river, in Kentucky, and the Ohio 
river on either side. Such an obstruction would set back the water of 
the Ohio far up into the valleys of the Allegheny and the Monongahela, 
submerging the site of Pittsburgh three hundred feet. (The low-water 
mark at Cincinnati is 441 feet above the sea, that of Pittsburgh, 715 
feet). It remains to be seen how much light this may shed upon the 
terraces which mark the Ohio and the tributaries in Western Pennzyl- 
vania. 


We learn from Prof. I. C. White, of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey, that the terraces of the Upper Monongahela correspond very 
closely in height to what we should expect if the ice-barrier at Cinein- 
nati were such as I have supposed. In the vicinity of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, terraces of clay, sand, gravel, boulders, drifted logs, 
and other rubbish occur in the valley of the Monongahela up to an 
elevation of 1,065 feet, but above that elevation not a single rounded 
and transported boulder has ever been found. This corresponds very 
closely to the height of the barrier indicated by the glacial deposits 
south of Cincinnati. Similar terraces are found up the Allegheny and 
its tributaries to about the same height. 


According to Mr. White, also, the glacial dam at Cincinnati pre- 
sents a complete explanation for the origin of Teaze’s valley, an ancient, 
deserted river channel, 20 miles long, and one to two miles wide, which 
leaves the great Kanawha 15 miles below Charleston, W. Va., at Scary, 
and passing through Putnam and Cabell counties, extends to the valley 
of Mud river, a tributary of the Guyandotte which empties into the 
Ohio at Huntington. 


This valley, though having an elevation of 200 feet or more above 
the Kanawha, is filled to a great depth with rounded boulders of sand- 
stone, chert, cannel coal, and other trash, which have been plainly trans 
ported down the Kanawha from above Charleston, so that although it 
was clearly seen that the water of the Kanawha had once found an out- 
let to the Ohio by the way of this valley and the Mud and Guyandote 
rivers, yet why this ancient channel should have been abandoned for 
the present much more circuitous one had always remained a mystery 
until the key was furnished by the discovery of the great ice dam st 
Cincinnati ; for it is now clear that while such a barrier would set back the 
water of the Kanawha until rising above the divide which had previously 
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eparated it from Mud river, it sent an arm across to the Ohio by way 
f the Guyandotte, 50 miles below, where the other arm and main 
tream reached the same river at the present mouth of the Kanawha, 
hus converting portions of Putnam, Mason, and Cabell counties into 
large triangular island, the base of which was formed by the swollen 
Yhio, and the sides by the two arms of the Great Kanawha. The melting 
way of the Cincinnati dam withdrew the water from the western or 
fud-Guyandotte arm of the Kanawha, leaving the abandoned valley 
igh and dry, but littered up with transported trash as we now see it, 
rhile the Kanawha continued on to the Ohio in its present and pre- 
‘lacial outlet. 

A recent visit to Ashland, in Boyd county, Ky., revealed the fact 
hat what had been reported as glacial deposits at that point closely 
jorrespond to those just described by Prof. White in the deserted river 
thannel between the Kanawha and the Guyandotte. Through the kind- 
1ess of Mr. John Campbell, of Ironton, O., and Mr. John Means, of Ash- 
and, I was conducted over the ground, and it appears that all the way 
from Ashland to Greenup Court-house, and back from one to three 
miles from the river, on the Kentucky side, there is a deserted river 
valley about 220 feet above the present flood-plain. This level of 220 
feet is very constant, and the hills rise on either side of it about 250 feet. 
When standing on one side of this old valley and looking across it, it 
is sometimes difficult to dispel the illusion that you are looking across 
the present valley of the Ohio. The valley goes by the name of “The 
Flat Woods,” and may well be considered a continuation of the 
Kanawha-Guyandotte valley just described by Prof. White. 

The deposits which had been attributed to glacial action, consist of 
1umerous pebbles from a small size up to 18 inches in diameter, and 
yccasionally one that is 2% or 3 feet through. ‘The material is uni- 
ormly quartz or flint; no granite pebbles are to be found, and all of it 
nay well have been brought down the valley of the Kanawha by or- 
linary river action. No such pebbles are found upon the adjoining 
aills, and according to Mr. John Campbell, who is at once a competent 
observer and perfectly familiar with the region, nothing of the kind is 
to be found in Lawrence county, O.; thus demonstrating that this is 
entirely south of the glaciated area, and that the deposit is due in some 
manner to a former higher stage of river action. 
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On passing into the unglaciated portion of the State, the whe u 
surface of the country immediately changes its aspect: till suddemr — 
ceases to occur; no scratched stones are to be found; granite bould ME 
and other transported rocks disappear, except in the valleys of - 
streams. Over the whole of this unglaciated area the streams How, 
narrow channels cut through the horizontal strata of the coal meast— zn, 
and of the Waverly sandstone to a depth of from three hundred to- ss ¢ 
hundred feet, and are everywhere lined by terraces of gravel which 
far above the present high-water mark. The Ohio River, from. 
below Cincinnati to the head-waters of the Allegheny and Moma, 
gahela rivers, a distance of more than fifteen hundred miles, occup i e, : 
narrow valley worn by the stream in preglacial times, and was ¢), 
great distributer of the drift brought into it by the streams from the 
north, which all along emerged during the glacial period from the ice. 
front, and which in some places approached to within a few miles of 
the river. Upon the highlands in this unglaciated region the soil is 
shallow, and consists of the remnants of the rocks in places which have 
been disintegrated by sub-aerial agencies. 

Aa before remarked, in Ohio, and probably further west, the prairie 
region is scen to have been the product of the glacial period. It 
was the moving ice of that period which wore down the prominences 
and filled up the depressions to produce the dead level or gently rolling 
surface of all this prairie region. The action of running streams pro- 
duces fertile intervals in narrow valleys, but the sheet of ice that 
passed over our continent ground up the rocks, and spread the detritus 
over the whole surface. In the glaciated regions of Ohio the soil is 
nearly everywhere fertile. A noticeable quality in the soil of this por- 
tion of the State is the mixture of the elements composing it. All the 
rocks to the north have contributed to its composition. In the soil of 
the glaciated counties there are found the pulverized fragments of 
various granites from Canada and of the local limestones, mingled with 
those of the neighboring shales and sandstones. All these elements 
have been kneaded together into one homogeneous mass by the moving 
ice, as the housewife kneads her flour and yeast together; and the fifty- 
six feet of till, to which we bave referred, is as good soil at the bottom 
as at the top. The soil of the glaciated portion of Ohio is absolutely 
inexhaustible. 
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In extending the above remarks to the prairie region west of Ohio, 
ıey should be qualified by reference to the loess, which is a water 
2posit of varying depth, overlying the glacial gravels throughout a 
rge portion of the Mississippi Valley. This probably indicates a de- 
ression of that valley, so as to form a great lake on whose bottom this 
‘diment was deposited. From the position of this sediment overlying 
laciated material, the subsidence of the region is known to have taken 
lace since the ice withdrew. I know from personal observation that 
lacial material does underlie this loess throughout a considerable por- 
on of Southwestern Indiana, and in Missouri, in the neighborhood of 
t. Louis. 

It is evident that the ice movement of the glacial period pretty 
1uch made the most fertile portions of this State. It determined the 
haracter of the soil, the contour of the country, the minor lines of 
rainage, and thus in a thousand ways had to do with the pleasure, the 
ealth and the prosperity of the present and prospective population. 
is I marked off the glacial limits on a map of this State, the Secretary 
f the Board of Agriculture at once said that that was the southern 
oundary of the great wheat-producing portion ot the State, and ex- 
ressed an earnest desire that Ohio might secure as thorough an ezami- 
ation of the glacial phenomena within its bounds as has been done for 
Tew Jersey. Certainly, if one is to buy a farm in Ohio, he should 
ray that it be either in a river valley, or north of the terminal mo- 
aine. Of course, this statement must not be taken without qualifica- 
ions; since, to this, as to all general rules, there are exceptions. There 
s as good land in the unglaciated portion as in the glaciated; but 
1ere is not so much of it in proportion, and upon the average it is not 
» good. The glaciated portion is nearly all first-class soil, and is 
Imost boundless in depth. The contrast between the glaciated and 
1e unglaciated areas of Ohio appears upon the pages of the Annual 
rop Report. According to the report for September, 1882, the aver- 
ge production of wheat per acre in the glaciated area, reckoned by 
punties, is in many cases twice as great as in the unglaciated. The 
verage production per acre in the whole glaciated area is about four- 
sen bushels, and in the unglaciated, nine bushels. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


The abrupt changes in direction of the glacial boundary line merit 
word of discussion. These are most manifest near Falmouth, on Long 
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Cod; Rockaway, in New Jersey; Salamanca, in New York; and in 
Ohio, near Canton; near the northeast corner of Knox county ; nest 
Lancaster; and at Adelphi. The map of Indiana likewise shows a 
remarkable bend to the north from the neighborhood of Louisv ille, 
waking the glacial border sweep around a large, unglaciated triangle in 
the southern part of the State, of which the northern part of Brow) 
county is the apex, the Ohio river from Louisville to Mount Vexnon 
the base. These changes of direction are so abrupt as to cause mauch 
trouble in discovering the line. In searching for a cause of these 
sudden changes in direction, one soon finds, however, that they are no 
so difficult to explain as they seem. Ice behaves not like a solid, but 
like a semi-fluid. If an oblong block of ice be suspended upon the 
ends it will gradually sag in the middle. If a strong hollow sphere be 
filled with water, and a good-sized orifice be left through which the ice 
may escape, and the whole be subjected to intense cold, the ice will 
project through the hole for a considerable distance. As a matter of 
fact, ice flows like cold molasses or half-hardened lava. 








It is not necessary to have a steey declivity in order to secure 
glacial motion. Ice can move in any broad valley where water would 
run. In our conceptions of glacial movement we are in danger of 
having our ideas cramped by the contemplation of Alpine glacier®- 
The demands made upon our imagination by the glacial phenomena ot} 
North America are, to some, almost staggering to reason. We as®® 
called upon to believe that along a line thousands of miles in extes— 
the ice-front of the great glacier rested upon land which is nowhess#® 
much lower, and in many places is actually higher than the region fro= ™ 
which it was dispersed. Boulders in many cases have been raised to 8 
higher level than their native ledges. 





Upon reflection, however, this is not so paradoxical nor so em * 
travagant asat first glance it seems. It should be remembered th: _#! 
glacial ice is formed not by the freezing of water upon lakes and oceam 9) 
but by the accumulation of snow, which, under its own pressure, becomes263 
converted into ice. If, now, over an extensive level surface, thesert 
should annually accumulate six feet more of snow than melted, 6,000 
feet of ice would accumulate after a thousand years. It is thus easy to 
see that after a time the ice might form a mountain plateau by itsem=/f 
and, owing to its semi-fluid character, it would gradually move al_»2g 
whatever lines presented the least resistance. Such accumulations about 
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the north pole would everywhere move to the south, and so we could 
get this southerly motion from the mere accumulation of ice, without 
supposing any change of level. 

The influence of the Mississippi Valley would naturally favor the 
flow of ice in a southerly direction. But the slope from the Alleghenies 
to the Mississippi is gradual and tolerably uniform, and if the ice were 
simply adapting itself to the trough of the Mississippi, we should 
expect the curve of the southern boundary would be free from marked 
irregularities. The sudden deflections, southward, such as mark the 
line through. Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, indicate another cause. 
The irregular southerly movement of ice would seem to have been due 
to irregularity in the accumulations of snow to the northward. For 
instance, if we suppose that the accumulation of ice over the State of 
Michigan and to the southward were a thousand feet in excess of that 
over Western New York and the Province of Ontario, that would pro- 
duce a great extension of the ice-current south of Michigan. The forces 
from behind causing the ice movement would distribute themselves 
somewhat as in water when stones of unequal size are dropped into it 
at places not far distant from each other. The more vigorous waves, 
produced by the larger object, would project themselves a greater 
distance beyond the line joining the centers of disturbance than those 
from the other Where these waves met they would partially counteract 
each other. Such a meeting of forces evidently is indicated by the 
sudden southerly trend of the moraine in Knox county. 
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APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACT OF THE BEARINGS OF GLACIAL STRLE AND GROOVES 
IN OHIO. 


CoMPILED BY CoL. CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 


NORTHEASTERN COUNTIES. 


Ashtabula County.—No observations; the rocks principally shale. 

Trumbull County.—Farmington township, S. 30° West; Vernon township, 8.2, 
80°, 40° East; Brookfield township, S. 50° East. Over the Pa. Line, Shenango Valley, 
8. 5° East ; Fowler township, 8. 4°, 80° and 45° East; Braceville township, 8. 45° and 
50° W.; Lordstown township, 8. and §., 20° E. 

Mahoning County Line.—Austintown, 8. 30° and 85° East. Average of four 
exceptional observations, south and west, 8. 31° W. Average of ten observations to 
the east of south, S. 22,4° E. 

Geauga County.—Thompeon, 8. 50° East, and S. 40° and 50° W. ; Hampden, 8. 10° 
and 15° E.; Chardon, 8. 10° E.; Chester, S. 50° and 70° E.; Russell, S. 50° and WE; 
Bainbridge, 8. 49° E.; Parkman, S. 30° W. 

Lake County.—Leroy, 8. 45° W. 

Portage County.—Mantua, 8. 30° and 40° E.; four observations, W. of S., mean, 8. 
41° W.; ten observations, E. of South, 87,4,° E. 

Cuyahoga County.—Solon, 8. 45° E.; Euclid, 8. 20° and 25° E.; Independence, 
8. 20° E.; average, N. 274° E. 

Summit County.—Poırtage, near Akron, S. 10° to 85° E.; N. Hampton, 8. 80° to 
60° E.; N. Hampton, 8. 30° to 35° E.; Middleburg, exceptional, Fast and Wet; 
Tallmadge, Coal Hill, 8. 80°, 40° E.; Cuyshoga Falls, 8. 45° E.; Twinsburg, 8. 40° and 
45° E. 

Medina County.—Copley, 8. 80° W.; Sharon, 8, 40° E. 

Wayne County.— Doylestown, N. and §.; average (not anomalous), 8. 86,5," E. 


West Enp or Lake ERIE. 


Between Buffalo, at the east end of this lake, and the Islands, the rocks near 
the water level are generally too soft to retain the ancient ice-markings. On the 
lime rock at Buffalo there are numerous and distinct etchings that bear from south, 
25° west to south 80° west, and run under weter. Their bearings are nearly parallel 
with the axis of the trough of the Lake. At the mouth of Detroit River, near Gibraltar, 
the limestone beds are grooved and polished, and the bearings are also south 80° 
west. The islands and the limestone shores to the south and west are everywhere 
scored and grooved in the same way; but the bearing is generally more to the wed, 
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ffering, by nearly a right angle, with the general bearing in the northeastern 
yunties. 


KeLzv’s ISLAND AND SOUTHWARD. 


Southeast corner, at water level, long grooves, S. 75° W.; Southeast corner, at 
ater level, cross strie, N. 80° W.; Calkins’ quarry, north side, deep grooves, S. 80° 
".s Calkins’ quarry, north side, strise, S. 70° W.; Calkins’ quarry, water level, stris, 
. 80° W.; Calkins’ quarry, water level, one heavy groove, 8. 45° W.; Calkins’ 
1arry, water level, one stris, 8. 60° W. Mean of twelve observations in different 
arts of the Island, S. 80° W.; West Sister Island, mean, 8. 80° W.; Put-in bay, mean 
‘twenty observations, S. 80° W.; Sandusky City, mean of four observations, 8. 80° 
’,; Sandusky City, mean of two observations, 8. 80° W.; Sandusky City, mean of 
1e observation, 8. 81° W. 

Erie County.—Belleville, 8. 75° W.; Belleville, 8. 65° W. 

Ottawa County.—Geneva, 8. 65° W. 

Lucas County.—Sylvanus, five observations, 8. 50° W.; Monclova, four observa- 
ons, S. 62° W.; Whitehouse, S. 50° W.; near Maumee river, seven observations, S. 
°° WwW. 

Wood County.—Portage, three observations, 8. 50° W.; Otsego, three observations, 
‚64° W. 

Defiance County.—S. 45° W. 

Paulding County.—Junction, three observations, 8. 45° W. 

Van Wert County.—Middle Point, two observations, S. 15° Ww. 

Hancock Courty —Findlay, three observations, 8. 438° W. 

Putnam County.—Blanchard, 8. 20° W.; Sugar Creek, 8. 50° W. 

Auglaize County.— Auglaize, 8. 48° W. 

Seneca County.—Seneca, 8. 5° E.; Seneca, S. 23° W. 

Wyandot County.—Crawford, 8. 20° W.; Crane, S. 5° W.; Marseilles, 8. 10.° W. 

Marion County.—Grand Prairie, north and south. 

Miami County.—Troy, glaciated surfaces, bearings not given. 

Highland (ounty.—New Lexington. According to Professor Orton, very marked 
hes moutonnees. Dr. John Locke, in the Second Report of the First Geological 
urvey, 1838, p. 230, has given a fac simile of polished limestone from Light’s quarry, 
ear Dayton, Montgomery county. It was done by placing a scored block in a 
ıling machine, by which it engraved itself to perfection. The grooves are from 
; to 4 of an inch deep, and from a line to } of an inch wide. Both the grooves and 
ıe finer strie are in groups, or fascicles, as high as 10 in number. They were 
xrfectly straight, and covered by two feet of earth. The average bearing is about 

26° E., ranging from 19° to 21°, 81°, and 338°; but tbe greater number of the most 
‘onounced are 8. 26° E. 


The above abstract is compiled from the observations of Professors 
‘ewberry, Read, Winchell, and Gilbert, of the Second Ohio Survey, 
ad from those of Col. Whittlesey. Most of the irregular and excep- 
onal bearings can be accounted for by the local topography turning 
side the general movement. The highest elevations are 025 to 650 
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feet above the lake, above which the ice-sheet must have risen several 
hundred feet. 


GLACIATED AREA OF NORTH AMERICA. 


We have inserted on page 756 a map of a portion of the glaciated area 
of North America. The arrows indicate the direction of glacial strig, as 
collected by Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock, from various geological sources, 
The portion of the boundary of the glaciated area consisting of broken 
lines is hypothetical ; the rest has been accurately determined as described 
in the text. The special glacial accumulations indicated by the broad 
lines in the interior belong to what Professor Chamberlin calls the 
“Kettle Moraine” (see Geological Reports of Wisconsin and Minnesota.) 
The dark line southwest of Lake Erie represents the supposed moraine 
of a Lake Erie glacier described on page 50, volume II, of this report. 

The shaded area, marked “Lake Agassiz,” is supposed by Minne- 
sota geologists to be the bottom of an immense glacial lake which existed 
so long as the ice dammed up the northern outlets to that region. The 
shading upon the rivers indicates the terraces which characterize all 
streams connected with the glaciated area. In New England the 
shading is seen to be independent of streams where it represents kames, 
which are gravel accumulations connected with the close of the glacial 
period, and corresponding in many respects to terraces in character, bat 
independent of water-courses. (For fuller description see the sixth 
chapter of my “Studies in Science and Religion.” Andover: W. F. 
Draper.) 


NOTE.—I regret very much that through a misunderstanding one form of Professor Wright's 
report was sent to press before his corrected proof had been received. When the proof came to band, 
the preas was stopped and corrections were made, as far as practicable, but one half of the edition had 
been already printed. The result is that a number of minor errors will be found on pages 768-768, in- 
clusive, in part of the volumes. They are not, however, deemed sufficiently important to requires 
special table of errata. BE. 0. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContTINvUE_ED. 


THE MASSILLON COAL FIELD. 


By Epwarp Orron. 


Under the designation of the Massillon Coal Field, the most im- 
portant mines of the Sharon coal (Coal No. 1), at present known in the 
State, will be considered. The field occupies adjacent portions of 
Summit, Medina, Wayne, and Stark counties. It extends from Tall- 
madge, Akron, and Wadsworth, on the north, nearly to the south line 
of Stark county. The coal of this seam is mined, or has been mined in 
the townships of Tallmadge, Springfield, Coventry, Franklin, Norton, 
and Copley, of Summit county; in Wadsworth township, of Medina 
county ; in Chippewa and Baughman townships, of Wayne county ; and 
in Lawrence, Jackson, Tuscarawas, Perry, Sugar Creek, and Bethlehem 
townships, of Stark county. A line can be drawn connecting the several 
mines that are, respectively, furthest north, east, south, and west within 
the area where this coal has been worked, and the space thus enclosed 
might be called a map of the Massillon Coal Field, but such a map 
would not answer for all of the purposes for which maps are made. 
Drill-holes and trial pits, sunk afterwards, would be quite likely to 
show basins of the coal in question, outside of the boundary, and they 
would not, by any means, be certain to show its presence at all points 
within the line. The reasons for this inadequacy are as follows: 
Much of the territory is drift-covered, and sharp boundaries of the 
underlying geological formations cannot be drawn. In the next place, 
most of the coal is below drainage. Finally and chiefly, the original 
deposits of the coal were exceedingly irregular, never covering but a 
small fraction of the area included in such a boundary line. In the 
accompanying map, which is entitled Map of the Massillon Coal Field, the 
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locations of the principal mines are shown, but no symbols are ventured 
upon to indicate the extent and reach of the field. The map is based 
upon one prepared a number of years since by Mr. James Nicholls, 
mining engineer, for Dr. Newberry, to accompany a volume in course of 
‚preparation. In the accounts that follow of the several mining cen- 
ters, the facts that are at hand bearing upon these questions will find 
place. 

Newberry has given a good account of the field in his report upon 
Summit county, vol. I, page 214, e¢ seq., and in his report upon Stark 
county, vol. III, pages 156-167, and also in his general discussions 
of the lowest coal. A knowledge of these previous statements will be 

' presupposed in the descriptions that here find place. 

That this seam is really at the Sharon horizon (Newberry’s Coal 
No. 1), is established on the surest foundation. Every fact that can 
have a bearing on the question is in harmony with this view. The 
sections above and below are in exact accordance. Below lies the 
Sharon conglomerate, which is, however, a very uncertain element, 
being frequently replaced by sandstones and shales, without a pebble. 
Under the Conglomerate is the Waverly group, consisting of the Cuys- 
hoga shales, the Berea shale, Berea grit and Bedford shale. All these 
are found in outcrop, and also in borings in due order, on every hand. 

The coal itself, in its mode of accumulation, and in its present 
disposition, agrees exactly with the Mahoning Valley coal. In physical 
properties the coal of the two fields differs somewhat, it is true, but no 
more than the most strictly continuous seams of the entire series will 
differ when traced through an equal extent of territory. The Massillon 
coal is in a great number of instances covered by a few feet of black 
shale; this is, in fact, the normal cover, and this slate is charged with 
the fossils that are characteristic of the seam elsewhere. Above the slate 
come the Sharon shales with their nodules of iron ore. These shales 
are very largely worked in Summit county for the manufacture of sewer 
pipe, and the character of the horizon is thus perfectly understood. 
The little “rider” seam of coal also comes into the sections frequently, 
30 to 50 feet above the main coal. It is nowhere large enough to be 
mined, but there is no reason to doubt that it represents the Quakertown 
coal of the Mahoning Valley, which is Newbery’s Coal No. 2. Still 
higher comes the Massillon sandstone, and above it, at the proper 
interval, the Mercer Group, the clearest and most unmistakable series 
of the Lower Coal Measures. 
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1. STRUCTURE OF THE MASSILLON COAL FIELD. 


As is the case with the Sharon coal seam elsewhere in Ohio, the 
coal of the Massillon field is in all cases disposed in distinct basins or 
troughs, which range in size from a few acres up to a few hundred, but 
rarely exceeding two hundred acres; the greater number range between 
30 and 70 acres. Each basin or trough holds a lenticular body of coal, 
the thickest part of which is generally at the center or along the axis 
of the basin, and which is known among the miners as the “swamp” of 
the seam. Toward the margins of the basins, the coal grows thin, some- 
times gradually, and sometimes by rapid reduction in volume. As the 
seam is seldom followed by the miner when it runs below 2 feet in thick- 
ness, it is quite possible that some of the basins that appear to be distinct 
may in reality be connected through a thin sheet of coal that stretches 
over the “hills” of the mines. These basins are frequently grouped in 
close proximity, to the extent of a half dozen or more, but some appear 
to be separated by wide intervals from any other bodies of coal. 

There is apparently a normal or regular thickness of the seam, for 
the swamps of all the important basins generally show about 5 feet of 
coal. The better mines yield about 4,500 tons to the acre by the 
present system of working. 

The cval of the several basins is laid upon an uneven floor, and 
considerable differences of level are due to this fact, but in addition to 
this, the basins as a whole share in the inclination of the whole series 
of rocks in which they are included. In general terms, the dip of the 
coal may be said to be to the southeast, but there are many local excep- 
tions to this statement. The margin of the Coal Measures is a sinuous 
one, and this fact is not altogether due to the accidents of atmospheric 
waste and erosivn, but it seems to go back to original conditions of 
deposit. The dip of the coal basins adjusts itself in part to this 
margin, being generally at right angles to it, but in the large way 
all of them incline to the south and southeast. 

The facts of the dip can be learned from an examination of the 
accompanying chart, which was prepared by Mr. James Nichols, under 
Dr. Newberry’s direction. It is entitled Map showing Elevations of 
Massillon Coal, ete. 

The elevations of the coal are also shown herewith in tabular 
arrangement, to facilitate reference. 

Beginning at the Akron mines, we find the following series: 
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Above Lake Erie. 
Coal of Brewster Bro3. mine, Shaft..........0..scsscsseseeceressceees, 498.7 and 490 ft. 

“ “ * mine, Drift ...........sccsscccosccesesceces u... 483.5 

“ Middlebury Shaft .......ocosescsesnonosanesensnsnssnnnenussesenee 464 
“Brewster Slope......ssccrcecscccccsccssecccsesccescecsccccsccsess „ 409 

“ Steese mine—Drift ............cesssscsvees saves cescccceses veces 419 

“ Johnson MINE ......senssssonsnunnnnunsosronnonsnnnnnnanusnentsenee 419.3 

“ Franklin mime..........cscscssccscoscescssscsccccesscvecccsccosess 421.8 

“  KrouBe mine......esensossonensesnnnnonransunnensonune wensnsunenen 891.7 
Chippewa mine ..........csccsccsccevsccvccscrssccacsevececes sone 468 
Lester mine..... ..ccscccccscees sennenen sovsccesccescsovessaveseces 448 

“ _Fulton Slope..........cccssscsccscscscscsce sossscsccccescccsecces . 884 

“ Barney McGue’s mine...... ......... cssseccsccossccescescseons 388.9 j 
“ Crawford Slope .......sseneen snosonsnsannnnenannnonsusnsnnnsnee 338.8 

“ Ground Hog mine...... ......ssccsccccscsccecsccesces socscecesecs 849.6 

“ Aberdare mine.........0.csccsssccessccseccesccsceeseccscscecesees 834.5 

“ Mountain mine ............ cccscce sscoecsccrsscessecscccsccsoees 318.5 

“ Willow Bank mine, No. 1 ............cccccecscees sence cevece 342.5 

“  Brookfleld mine...........cccc-coscsscceseceecssce seecscsecccens 341.2 

“ GOVE MINE ....cccceccesecccncesccscscsconccssces seesceeesecees „ 816 
"Warmington mine .............ccsscsscerssscescescees esceees „ 887 

“ _Pigeon Run mine ...........scescssceesecsc cesses sscscesosees os 322 


The levels of the canal are also given to furnish a basis for com- 
parison of other elements with those above enumerated : 


Above Lake Erie 
Summit level ...........cccccscccccccescccncsceescscescceceeseccecescscecvessosceuccs 896.66 
Level from Wolf Creek to Clinton...... geaeeseceee socecececsteceescsescsecees 887.06 
“ Clinton to Fulton ...........cscescececsecscsscsvescotees Leosececcces 372.66 
“ Fulton to Massillon ............... Lata ecceseteccnccesscscesonce ees 366.66 


In dealing with these figures, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the elevations of the coal in different parts of the same mine have & 
play of 20 to 50 feet, irrespective of any general dip. The descent is 
often made very abruptly. This fact will remove some of the anomalies 
in the previous table. 

From the northernmost station, which is the Middlebury mine, © 
Krouse’s mine, sect. 22, Franklin township, there is a descent of 72,3 ft 
The distance is 10 miles, and the direction is nearly southwest. This 
shows the fall in this line to be 7 ft. per mile. But from the same 
station to the Franklin mine there is a descent of only 42.2 feet in 8 
miles. This reduces the dip in the same general line to 5 ft. per mile. 
The latter figure is the more reliable, as a number of elevations agree 
with that of Franklin. 
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From the Krouse mine to the Chippewa mine, the distance is 5% 
miles, and the direction is southwest as before, but the coal rises in this 
interval 76.3 ft. The Franklin coal is but 46.2 ft. lower than the 
Chippewa coal. The dip from Chippewa to Franklin is about 64 feet 
per mile. Chippewa and Middlebury coals being at the same level, the 
line that connects them may well enough be taken as the line of strike 
or level bearing. This agrees fairly well with the general facts of the 
dip in this region. | 

To ascertain the strongest dip, the elevations of the Chippewa 
mine, 468 feet, and of the Mountain mine, 318.5 feet, and also of Wil- 
low Bank, No. 1, 342.5 feet, can be compared. The distance is about 
73 miles. The direction from the Chippewa to the Mountain mine is 
nearly southeast, and the descent is 147.5 feet, or about 20 feet per mile, 
but to the Willow Bank coal, which is west of the Mountain, the fall is 
only 125 feet, or about 16 feet to the mile. From the Lester mine, 
which is near the Chippewa, but which holda a lower level (448), the 
fall to the Mountain mine is at the rate of 17 feet per mile, and to the 
Willow Bank, about 14 feet per mile. The most southerly mines that 
appear in the list, as the Grove, Warmington, and Pigeon Run, we find 
to the west of the main line of dip, above noted, and lying nearly level 
on a north and south line with the mines nearest Massillon. It is seen 
from these comparisons and from such others as the figures of the pre- 
ceding table render possible, that while the dip is not nearly enough 
uniform in any direction to warrant its employment in determining the 
position of the coal at new stations, still no great anomalies are found, 
and, least of all, does it tend to high figures. 


2. CHARACTER OF THE MASSILLON COAL. 


The Massillon coal is an open-burning coal, containing an average 
of about 534 per cent. of fixed carbon, 37 per cent. of volatile com- 
bustible matter, 54 per cent. of moisture, and 4 per cent. of ash. The 
fixed carbon ranges from 50 to 57 per cent. The volatile combustible 
matter is quite uniform, seldom rising above 38, nor falling below 35 
per cent. The moisture has not been found lower than 44, nor higher 
than 64 per cent. A wider range is shown in the ash, the limits of the 
analyses made for the Survey being respectively 1.6 and 6.3 per cent. 
The percentage of sulphur is about 1.1. These figures evidently show 
me of the very best coals of the State. As will be hereafter seen, 
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there are some large basins that fall a little below the standard in 
quality. It is an open-burning coal, but not of the same character as 

the Mahoning Valley seam. From the latter it is distinguished by its 
larger proportion of bituminous matter as shown by its burning with 

a longer flame. It is also a brighter coal, holding much less mineral 
charcoal. Its open-burning character is, however, pronounced, and it 
has long been used successfully in the blast-furnace as a smelting fuel. 

It is the dryer or splintier portion of the seam that is turned to th B® 
use. It is well faced, so far as the main joints are concerned, but tk»® 
end joints or “cutters” are very close and tight. This fact has ledto % 
system of mining different from any that is elsewhere followed in tr—™* 
State. The coal is blasted without being undermined, and sometinas=§ 
without being “sheared,” or, in mining phrase, it is “shot out of tt 
solid”. The undermining can well enough be dispensed with, but tra 
shearing or cutting of the coal is essential to good mining. More powdee®! 
is required to the ton of coal in this field than in any other in Ohicsm. 
The most coal that can be expected from a keg of powder is 35 ton 4%; 
and the amount is sometimes reduced to 20 tons. At these rates, te 
cost of powder to the miner ranges between 9 and 16 cents for each to=——=D 
of coal. 

Royalty ranges between 15 and 30 cents per ton, and is paid c—n 
lump or round coal in nearly all cases at the present time. Screemmuams 
are in universal use for cleaning the coal. The standard common ly 
recognized, is 12 feet by 5 feet, with a mesh of 14 to 14 inches, b u 
this last element has some range. It never falls below the standar——4, 
but often overruns. The amount that goes through the screens diffe===r 
in different mines. Generally from # to 4 of what is sent out in t7 —he 
bank cars is found below the screens. Of this amount about ha —tf, 
sometimes more and sometimes less, is nut coal. South of Massille _on 
the output is divided thus: one car of nut to 9 of lump; one of slack to 
7 of lump. The nut derived from the curly coal is more valuable th «san 
that from the splinty coal, the former selling at the mine about 40 censmmmls, 
and the latter about 65 cents below the lump coal. In the city marke==%, 
these distinctions are apt to vanish, and the price of both grades conmummes 
within 25 cents of the lumpcoal. Within the last few years a market Miiihas 
been made for the slack also. ‘The entire product of the mines mm ow 
goes forward. Throughout the field, the face of the coal is of te 
encrusted with a thin film of carbonate of lime, which is commozz/y 
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known as white cap. As to its effect upon the strength of the ooal, 
there is a difference of opinion. In some mines it is held to reduce the 
strength of the coal, causing the seam to yield more nut and slack. In 
others it is claimed that the coal is cemented at the joints by this means 
and is thus enabled to bear handling with less loss. It is quite a dis- 
tinctive mark of the coal in the lake markets, but it is not limited to 
this Seam as is popularly held. 
The usual price of mining is 85 cents per tun, with an allowance 
of 4 cents for every 3 inches below 4 feet. The miner makes from 2 to 
4 tons per day of clean coal. 


3. ÜsEs OF THE MASSILLON COAL. 


A coal of the character already described is seen to be adapted to 

almost all of the important uses to which bituminous coals are put. It 
is an approved furnace and mill coal, and a steam coal of high grade, 
but for household use it is so happily adapted that not only is it the 
standard in this respect in the markets that it reaches, but a constantly 
increasing per centage of it is being turned to this service. The pro- 
portion now used as domestic coal is variously estimated at 60 to 80 per 
cent. Its adaptations to household use have been already pointed out 
(page 150). It is to be regretted that any large amounts of a coal of 
such high grade, and which exists in such limited quantity, should be 
used up in the manufacture of steam in locomotive and stationary 
engines, for which far inferior qualities are available, but this result 
follows necessarily from the present state of the coal market, and a 
considerable amount of the comparatively small acreage left of this 
famous field is annually turned to these inferior uses. But little of it 
is used in blast-furnaces at the present time. 


4. MINES OF THE MASSILLON CoaL FIELD. 


A brief account of the chief centers of present production and of 
many of the leading mines of the field will now be given. 


a. Mines of Tallmadge Township. 


The coal of this township was the first coal mined for the northern 
market in the State. A considerable acreage has already been exhausted. 
Mr. Philip Thomas has leased all the known remnants, aggregating 
possibly 20 acres. A new tract on his own land has lately been proved 
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to hold the coal. But two mines are now worked, and these in a small 
way, producing from 30 to 60 tons a day, mainly to meet the loosm| 
demand. The coal averages 4 feet in thickness, where worked. Tin « 
direction of the faces or main joints is N. 35° E. A considerab Me 
proportion of the product is red or weathered coal. The quality of ttm< 
coal that is left is not equal in all respects to that of the larger deposite=s- 

Its average composition can be seen by the following analysmm 


(sampled by F. Keffer) : 
Analysis of Tallmadge Coal (Lord). 


Moisture ...........ccccccocccsesccccnccccce 0 sseccccccsecces ave es Lecccecccces seccccesccess 5.83 
Volatile combustible matter ............ccccccsceccccce cance: ccccsecceccccesccccncscces 87.92 
Fixed Carbon ...........cesccccccccccccccccccceccec costes cccenccccccscccccsccccs eosccsecccs 51.40 
Ash 20.2... .cccccsccesccccosccccccces socces secccsceccsscccccccccccescceasccvces cosececceces cesses 5.85 

Total ........00. ccccce ccccc csccccccccecsccccccccescecessceccecces sescsocccceee: socese ~ 100.00 
Sulphur ............0.: ccsccscsssccsccsccccsees esses sesscecesceseesecssonees cesses sescecnseses 1.85 


b. Akron District, Springfield and Coventry Township. 


The Middlebury shaft, operated by Payne, Newton & Co., com f 
Cleveland, is one of the largest and best known mines of the distric —a- 
Its average daily output is about 200 tons. The coal exists as an uam — 
divided seam, with a maximum thickness of 5 feet. It is worked dw 
to 2} feet. The average of the worked areas is 4} teet. About 2-0) 
acres have been mined out, and the acreage tributary to the mine wm | 
soon be exhausted. The roof is black slate or sandstone, and the tw © 
elements occur in nearly equal proportion. The shale is, of course, tim « 
more desirable cover. The largest use of the coal is for house fuel, b wat 
it is also used in generating steam, and to a small extent as a furnm<>e 


coal. 
The average composition is shown in the following analys#=# 


(sampled by F. Keffer) : 


Analysis of Middlebury Shaft Coal (Lord). 


Moisture ........ccccccccccccccccecs cccccccecceccecvceccecceccccccccseseseetecess senscconsocccs 4.72 
Volatile combustible matter .............. seccccccccccescccecccccecccccese concceces ces 88.10 
Fixed carbon .......cccccccccscccccccccccscccescccccccescccceccccccccceescvcecsteccccessccess 52.78 
ASD ....eeusserenennassonsnnonnsnnnnsnansnennnnnnnonnnnnennennn snnnsnssnsnsssnnnnnnnsnnnnenennnn 4.40 

Total ......ccccccccssccccscccccscocsccccscecccccsesccccverercesesensecce sosceccecesesccece 100.00 
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The Brewster Brothers’ Slope was a mine in the same basin with 
1e mine last described. It was exhausted in 1882. In thickness and 
uality of the coal, it agreed entirely with the Middlebury shaft. 

The Thomas Brothers’ mine, otherwise known as the New York 
ine and the Old Sumner mine, is in an adjacent tract, originally 
icluding about 15 to 20 acres of coal, now verging to exhaustion. 

The coal of this mine is mined without powder. It is mainly 
crop coal,” and is consequently weaker and freer in the joints than 
1e rest of the seam, resembling the Mahoning Valley coal more than 
lsewhere. It mines small, and is used exclusively by the Middlebury 
otteries. 

The mine of the Brewster Coal Company, in Coventry township, 
as but a few thousand tons of coal left at best, and this mainly crop 
oal of inferior quality. The mine is a continuation of Brewster 
trothers’ Slope, already noticed. The face of the coal is N. 50° E. The 
sam runs as high as 6 feet in some of the swamps, but it averages 
bout 4 feet. It is not generally worked below 2% feet. This coal finds 
3 way to Lake markets exclusively. 

On the line dividing the Brewster Brothers’ coal property from the 
irewster Coal Company’s land, a deep hole was drilled in 1882, the 
epth of which was about 800 feet, at the time that the following record 
as obtained: 


Drift-clay and sand..............ssscsccsssescesscsceecsscee coscnscsvecscesesresesccess 27% feet 
Sharon COA] .......2..sccscscesscsecsce cceseccesscnscesse seseeseescscscsesscssscecsccesces 4 “ 
Fire CIBY..........sscsccscsscesecsscccscsccnscees sarees sseeee snsnsnnnannsennensenunensnne 4 * 
Sharon Conglomerate......... .....ssccccoossccssscce sensssccsssaseescessces sasscecs 178 
Cuyahoga Shales—blue.............s.ssssssecsccsccescscscceevescscesccesseseseess „170 “ 
Berea Grit ......ccccccccessccscccscnsscoscscscssvecsenssessessccsssencosces seeces sunsenene 48 “ 
Bedford Shale, followed by Cleveland and Erie Shales—blue ........ 868 


The identifications are made by the Survey, but they will scarcely 
e called in question by any geologist, corresponding as they do with 
ae sections of the outcrops everywhere. The conglomerate has an 
xcessive thickness, but this formation has no normal measurement. 

The Lake View mine is one of the larger mines of this section, its 
aily output being 225 to 250 tons. It is operated by the Lake View 
fining Company (Todd, Stambaugh & Co., of Youngstown). It is 
onnected with the Valley Railway by a branch line. 

On the land of Charles Switzer, which holds part of the coal of 
his mine, the following section is found: 
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1. Drrift..........ceccccccccsrsccscesccoccceececccccessocsceces soccccccscececccscecccscees 2.0 feet 
2. Yellow sand rock......... sos Veccccccccce cecccceeccosceeesveccosces sannencce 140 “ 
8. Brown MU saecee cence ccsceccscccsens senunenm vosceceescoccceces cecccence 8.0 “ 
4. Yellow MO sesesnccnccccccccsccccccsscccccecvecsccccesecccccoccceccecces 20 “ 
B. Coal ........cecoccccccces ccsscccscvcccsccccss snonnnnne sannnnnan coccescccsccces secees 01 “ 
6. Blue shale ..........cscsccccssccsccccvcncccccsscecce s00es cccccetececsccccccscececs 2.0 ‘ 
J. Brown sand rock ......ccccscscccccccscsccscsescoccecccecee senses sesvccccecesess 30 “ 
8. Yellow sand rock ........ccccscccoscscccccsvsccccccsscccccesesccncccccs Leseseees 185 “ 
9. Light shale ..............ssscccssscsscsecscccesccscessesscssseseesecescece cocses ~ 20 “ 
10. Blue fire stone ............ccscecvcsccsvensccccccecccesensscens secesecceccccscess 2.0 * 
11. White sand rock..........cccccccs sscscccrtscccscccccsscecacecscccoccceeccsecess 9.0 “ 
12. Brown sand rock ............ Wersessosennsannanssnnssnnsenssnsnsnnnnnnansnsssen 86 “ 
18. Rocky shale........... ..cccccscoscccccesecccccccccessccscees savacace raonenene „100 “ 
14. Black slate .............2.-cscccccccccecccccscscsescvecescsecsetcecceccescecessces 26 “ 
15. Coal ..........ccccceccescevccccee covcceses soccncccececcccceccecccccocaccces sesaseess 5.0 “ 


The upper coal, No. 5, of the section, is the representative of the 
Quakertown seam (coal No. 2), occurring here about 60 feet above the 
Sharon coal. Both divisions of the Connoquennessing or Massillon 
sandstone are seen in this section. This represents fairly this immediate 
district. 

The coal appears to good advantage in the Lake View mine. It 
yields only one-fourth of nut and slack, the slack exceeding the nut in 
the proportion of 3to 1. Sulphur runs low in most portions of the 
coal, but there are parts of the mine where it becomes excessive. The 
face of the coal runs N. 25° E. Its mean thickness is 4 ft. 6 inches. 
The coal is partially cut out by intrusive sand rock and shale in many 
places, but the normal cover of black slate is generally present. 

The average composition of the Lake View coal is shown in the 
following analysis (sampled by F. Keffer) : 


Coal of Lake View Mine (Lord). 


Moistur® ......ccccccccescccesccvcccecesccscesccccsseesceces cevsseeceseasees ceceeccucceccecece 5.15 
Volatile combustible matter ............ccsccessscesscecctcccccsecscvccccccs concececs „ 40.67 
Fixed Carbon ..........ccccccccssccescscccececcsscccesseccces peceecnees nenn none nen coucevces 52.00 
ABD ......cccccccccscccccccvcccceccccssscccessecescecescessceere sovecs concer cesecacccces coccccece 2.18 

Total .......ccsceccccscccscccscccccccccce sosccescccceccs sevececessecces secon euceesvasees . 100,00 
Sulphur .........ssseee sosces scecscccsccssessccsvaresescceese teeeeees cosseescecs seccencecees 0.80 


The Steese mine, also known as the Summit. Coal Company’s mine, 
has been an important one, having a present daily output of 150 tons, 
but its area is nearly worked out. It is connected by a branch line 
with the Valley Railway. In all general characters it agrees with the 
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mine last described. The face of the coal runs N. 40°E. It finds 
market mainly in Cleveland, being used as household, steam and rolling- 
mill fuel. One-fourth is counted nut and slack. The coal mines large. 


Mines of Norton Township. 


The mines of this township are mainly of very different character 
‘rom those already described, in that they are new mines, just coming 
© full efficiency. There are several large basins of coal already known, 
and there is no reason to doubt that other basins will be discovered as 
= result of future exploration. 

The Dennison Coal Company (formerly, the Norton Coal Company) 
is now working a mine that was opened in 1881. More than 70 acres 
have been proved. The mine is making an output of 175 tons per day. 
It is connected by a narrow gauge railroad with the N. Y., P. and O. 
R’y, at Dennison Station. A part of the coal mines rather small, but 
that on the south side of the territory now worked is stronger and 
harder. 

The normal cover of the coal is, first, black “chip slate,” 6 to 12 
inches; second, gray shale or soapstone, of variable thickness, and 
third, sandstone. This element ranges in thickness from 10 feet up- 
wards. It frequently descends to the coal or even into the coal. Rock 
roofing is occasionally wanting altogether, only drift beds covering the 
seam. In such spots, quicksand is liable to be struck, which soon fills 
entries, and makes great trouble and expense. The shale above the 
coal is often soft and hard to keep up. The mine has thus poor roof 
throughout a good deal of the workings. 

Under the drift cover, the coal‘is sometimes found partly bleached 
and disintegrated, and too weak even to sustain the roof, let alone any 
other considerations of value. 

The average thickness of coal in the rooms now opened exceeds 4 
feet. On account of the weakness above referred to, the width of the 
rooms is less than in many mines, not exceeding 7 or 8 yards. The 
depth of the rooms is 60 to 70 yards. The pillars are “gripped” to 
ensure as much strength as possible. Most of the coal is mined by 
powder. 


The average composition is shown in the following analysis: 
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Coal of Dennison Mine— Lord—(Sampled by F. Keffer). 


Moistur® ...........ccccccccccce seccccee saccecccececceececces seceveccceee cesseeece nennen waren 5.08 
Volatile combustible matter ...............cccecccccccccccccccsssccecs nennen scccee socees 40.21 
Fixed carbon ...........ccccsecccsccccccccccccccceccccscocceccesccecccsee cosecccccesccccocces 48.35 
Ash ......eeeconcneosenesese scncctvecees ceececoevcsesssnsvacscecceceseescceces secsescoes sesccces 6.41 

Total ..............2 00008: aaeee scence ee cateeceseee cesses eecceesesensonseeees senses cose: 100.00 
Sulphur ....ezesensosenensonsnonnonnsnsunnnnenunen ces ceecseseeesceeeeeeeeseseesaneesans OPER 3.07 


From these figures, it appears that the coal of this mine falls below 
the highest standard of the seam. The sulphur of the analysis is 
exceptionally heavy, and it is possible that there may have been some 
excess in the samples in this respect. The output of the mine is almost 
exclusively used as locomotive fuel. 

The Burnet Mine, operated by the Brewster Coal Company of 
Akron, has a lease on several hundred acres, 50 to 75 of which have 
been proved to be productive. There are probably 200 acres of coal in 
this basin. Coal was first shipped from this mine in 1882. It is now 
sending out 250 to 300 tons perday. Of the sections from the surface to 
the coal, of which 30 or more have been drilled, a fair average would 
show the order herewith given: 


Drift sess cecsessccsecsse cosseseecss sues senseesceranseeesves 25-30 iger. 
Gray Shaler LIND, 680 +} Average depth of 
Black chip slate.............ssccessssccscsccs cesses cesesees 23 2“ | coal, 60 to 70 feet. 
Coal .uereosenenansuernnnnene ceveccescer cesses sess eeseeooenas 4-5 “ 

Fire-clay or “gannister”. 

Sandstone. 


The rider seam, coal No. 2, is cut in many drill-holes. It is 12 
inches thick, and 45 to 50 feet above the main seam. There is usually 
no rock above the rider. 

The roof is fairly regular and strong. The face of the coal runs 
N. 30° E. The seat of the coal is generally clay, but in places it is * 
very hard rock, like gannister, striking fire with the pick. The thice ¥- 
ness of the coal probably averages 4% feet. Its limits, as worked, are= 6 
and 3% feet. Powder is used in large quantity, viz., at the rate of 1 k=—®% 
to 20 or 30 tons of coal. No undermining is done, and but little cutti—B> 
the whole work being done by the powder. One-fifth of the coal 18 
estimated to go into slack, and one-tenth into nut coal, making 30 gue? 
cent. for the two. There is a good deal of “ white cap” in the seems M- 
This is popularly connected with a disposition to “run on the grak- e,” 
but it is not really responsible for this bad characteristic. 
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The mine is connected by a branch with the N. Y., P. & O. 
’y, and also with the Tuscarawas Valley R’y, and most of the output 
ads its way to the lakes, where it is used as a steam coal. Its compo- 
tion, which is shown below, is seen to be somewhat exceptional for the 
am. It agrees, however, with the analysis of the Dennison coal, 
ready given. The figures are as follows (Sampled by F. Keffer): 


Coal of Burnet Mine (Lord). 


Moisture ........2000.0.... Inunsnuntsnnenennsronnnnunsennennnnenen | ssecceseccseveceveseccces 5.62 
Volatile combustible matter.......... 00.2... cece cececcsccccecccsenscces conscececces 88.28 
Fixed carbon............. cecce cc cccccccscccccccccccscccscccnceseccccees cuccecens secseccecs 49.74 
Ash ..... .ccccccccccccccccccceccccsccccecccceccecsesscccesesees seccuccececcccoes senccsencccccsoes 6.86 

Total ...... 200000 cesccccceccccccccccccccsces cacces cocievcesccecescecccs sevcccessecececnsecs 100.00 
Sulphur .......... Li scssesseeeee ceseeseescesees conse: seeeeetescessseseeenes one snsnssmnsssnenne 1.04 


The Excelsior Coal Company, frequently known as the Wagoner 
oal Company, of Akron, has both a slope and a shaft mine, which are 
vated, respectively, in section 1, Wadsworth township, and on lot 81, 
orton township. This mine finds its outlet, as do also the two 
reviously described mines, by the 8 miles of branch railroad that con- 
ects the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railway with the Cleve- 
nd, Lorain and Wheeling Railway. The mine was opened in 1881, 
ad has been pushed vigorously since that time. Its daily output is 
D0 to 700 tons, and on August 24, 1882, 1,201 tons were taken out in 
hours’ time, and loaded into 79 flat-cars, which is believed to be the 
irgest output ever made in one day by any mine in Northern Ohio. 
‘he only extra force employed was 4 drivers and 4 dumpers. Such a 
ict attests the good condition of the mine and the general efficiency 
fits management. It is under the charge of Frederick Ries, Superin- 
mdent. 

The coal reaches an extreme thickness of 7 feet in the swamps, but 
is figure applies to but very small areas. It averages about 44 feet. 
‚is worked down to 3 feet. In an entry, all but 6 inches of the seam 
as lost at one point. Fully one-third is left in the mine in the terri- 
ry that is worked. 

The usual cover of the coal is shale, which reaches a maximum of 
» feet, over which a stratum of sandstone is generally found. The 
ndstone descends frequently, as elsewhere, at the expense of the shale, 

50 G. 
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and even of the coal. The rider seam, Newberry’s No. 2, is often 
found 30 to 50 feet above the main seam. It seldom exceeds 18 inches. 

A hill was struck in the main entry, in which the coal rose 15 feet 
above the usual level, and fell as much on the other side. The entry 
was cut down, showing, under the fire-clay, 14 feet of bluish-black 
shales. ‘The fire-clay is plastic at one or two places in the property, but 
it is generally sandy and hard. 

The composition of the coal, as sampled by Professor A. A. Wright, 
is a8 follows: 


Coal of Excelsior Slope (Lord). 


Moisture ........ccccccccccccccce soscsccccccccecccccecccccccccccccecscceccces -soccecccccccesess 6.10 
Volatile combustible matter .............cccceccecscccseccccscccccscccccccccces sessecees 87.01 
Fixed carbon ..........ccccccccccccscccesccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccaccce soccccccsccesccses 51.00 
Ash ......cccccccccsscccccccccscecccccesecccscce coccccccescccccces seccesccccesccccscescssccsscoece 5.89 

Total] .........cccccccescrcccccscccccce sccceccccccccccceccosccccesecescsess ceccccercececcess 100.00 
Sulphur .......ccsccsccscssccccscasconccescccssccssscccsccnsesssccscnce conse sosceseeseecesscsees 1.69 


These figures show the coal a little nearer the usual type of the seam 
than the last two that were given, but it is still seen to be higher in water 
and ash than the best representatives of this field. 

The coal is largely used by the N. Y., P. & O. R’y as a steam 
coal. It supplies in part the Akron rolling-mill, and much of it finds 
market in Cleveland as a domestic coal, and also as a lake coal. It is hard 
and strong, mining large, and carrying considerable “ white cap” in its 
seams. There is apt to be a little bone coal at the bottom and also at the 
top of the seam. 

Royalty averages about 20 cents per ton. It has mainly been paid 
on the weights of the small scales hitherto, but the growing practice is 
to pay only on clean coal. 

The Diamond Coal Works, formerly known as the Humphrey’ 
coal mine, is in Wadsworth township, near the main track of theN. Y., 
P. & O. R’y, and about 1 mile west of the township line. This basin 
originally contained about 150 acres of coal, of which 100 have already 
been mined out. The mine was opened in 1869. It is reached by § 
slope of 225 feet in length, the coal being about 75 feet below the surface. 

The coal has the usual strength and quality, except upon the western 
boundary, where it is soft and rotten. It is mined by powder, with but 
little use of the pick. It has an average thickness of 4 feet, or a trifle 
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98, the swamps yielding 5% feet. The face of the coal runs N. 20° 
ast. The roof of the seam is slate and sandstone, as in the mines 
lready described. The slate is sometimes weak and troublesome. 
andstone often replaces it to the advantage of the mining. The little 
ider seam is found in many bore holes at 30 to 40 feet above the main 
oal. The floor is either fire-clay or the flinty gannister already 
escribed. The latter is about 1 foot thick where it occurs. The dip 
3 to the south and east, and is sometimes as much as 15 or 20 feet to 
he mile. 

The coal crops out in the creek below the railroad, but is not mined 
xcept by the shaft. 

The output is largely used to supply a local demand and for the 
ipply of adjacent villages and towns along the line of the railroad. . 
a the winter the mine produces 200 tons per day, but in summer the 
roduction is not more than half of this amount. 

The slack is all filled out and sold. It makes about 20 per cent. of 
1e total output. Tne nut coal is generally sold with the lump. 

The composition of the coal, sampled by Professor A. A. Wright, 
‚as follows: 


Coal of the Diamond Coal Works (Lord). 


Moisture ..........cccccccecccccs scccvcccecsccesscecteveccscccescuces cocsececescccsccstensececs 6.25 
Volatile combustible matter .... .........ccecccccsccescccccccccescccccccecsccecccecescs 86.75 
Fixed carbon .... cccccsccccces sec c cece vec ceceeececccccescesccecesscccceccccsees scecsceveee 53.12 
Ash 20... cccccccccscccccccccscvecsces ee nannnnnnnnnuunn coves ccccccceccecces soveeesercesctecesees 8.88 

Total .......ccccccccsccccccccccccccsccsccccssaccsscccccscsccecccesessescessacessecsces es 100.00 
Sulphur .........cccscccce -csese ceccceccccscscceccces coves secceece soveceees sencensenssssenss 1.44 


These figures indicate a coal fully up to the normal character of the 
eam for this district. 

Shaft No. 2 of the Silver Creek Mining Company is situated 1} 
niles north, and 14 miles east of Wadsworth, the tributary territory to it 
ing embraced within sections 16, 10 and 11, Wadsworth township. 
t is a new mine, opened in September, 1882. Probably 100 acres of 
oal, from 3 to 5 feet in thickness, will be found included in this basin. 
t is a strong, hard coal, with close end joints, and is mined by powder 
vith but little use of the pick. 

A band of pyrites is of frequent occurrence in the roof, immediately 
ver the coal. Above the sulphur band lies a firm silicious rock, called 
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firestone, 6 to 12 inches thick, which is covered with shale or soapstone, 
15 to 25 feet thick. Sandstone has not been found over the coal thus 
far. The floor is fire-clay, which is thicker than in many of the mines 
of the district, ranging from 2 to 5 feet. Thus far the mine has yielded 
1 car of slack to 5 of lump, and 1 car of nut coal to 7 of lump. All 
the grades are taken out and sold. 

The coal reaches the market by a branch track from the N. Y., P. 
& O. R’y. 

An analysis of the coal is given herewith, as sampled by Professor 
A. A. Wright: 


Coal of Shaft No. 2, Silver Creek Co. (Lord.) 


Moisture ......... ..ccccceccccceccccossccceccccccececccsccesccccccccecscccecccscccceccescscees 5.88 
Volatile combustible matter ...........cccccccccese Lecceeccccccces coscceves coccccues - 86.22 
Fixed carbon ..........cccccccccecee: ceccveccevcccccceccccccccccccsccccccces cesececes socces - 49.77 
ABD, .......2c.cccecccncevccesecccccccccccccccesceseccqcccecccccs cocsecces cevcccccscececccecsecese 6.63 

Total .........ccccccccccscccccccscccstcvccccccccccccccccces nennen sececscececevcccesces „ 100.00 
Sulphur ...........csc0eeee Lonssnnsansnanansnasnnnan snnnnnne seceecees snsnsnenn cos encene sesces 1.91 


These results associate the coal with some of the Norton township 
mines previously reported. The output is calculated to be 200 to 30 
tons per day. 

This company has other undeveloped coal property in the township, 
on the Hinddale and J. Overholtz farms, in sections 7 and 14. 

Many of these facts are derived from Mr. E. G. Loomis, of Wads- 
worth, the Superintendent of the company, who is probably better 
acquainted with the coal of this immediate territory than any other 
person. 

In these two townships, Norton and Wadsworth, there are several 
mines in addition to those already named, that have been the sources of 
large production, but which are now practically exhausted, and there 
are also several smaller or country banks. 

To the first class belong such mines as the Burgess and the Bartger 
mine, and to the second, the Stuver and the Bees and Morgan banks, 
all of which are in Norton township. Most of these are old mines, for 
this region, having been worked 30 to 40 years. A body of coal, not 
yet shafted to, is reported near Hametown, Norton township, on the 
lands of Bodin, Steinbring, and Jones. Another body is reported on 
the J. Ballard farm, of Sharon township, north of Wadsworth. It is 
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claimed that 40 or 50 acres of 4 feet coal have been proved here by the 
Warner drillings. 

The Wadsworth Coal Company mined ooal on quite a large scale 
from 1869 to 1874. Their territory was adjacent to that of the Excelsior 
Slope, already described. The coal was exhausted from the Wadsworth 
Company’s boundaries. 

Chippewa township, Wayne county, lies directly south of Wads- 
worth, and Baughman township, of the same county, lies next south of 
Chippewa. These two townships are the only ones of Wayne county 
that are known to contain the Sharon coal. In them the seam is an 
important one, being now worked in a number of large shipping mines. 
A large acreage has already been worked out in Chippewa township, and 
no basins of large size remain unattacked, but mining has been begun 
in Baughman township within the last two years. 

The chief mines of Chippewa township are the following : 


The Chippewa mine (old), in section 36, exhausted. 

The New Chippewa mine, in section 35. 

The Silver Creek Mining Co., in sections 18 and 14, exhausted. 

The Lantz mine (operated by Silver Creek Co.), in section 2. 

The Woods mine (formerly owned by Silver Creek Oo.), in section 15. 


The Silver Creek Mining & Railway Company have built a branch 
railroad, connecting the Tuscarawas Valley R. R. (now the Cleveland, 
Lorain and Wheeling Railway) with a branch of the New York, Penn- 
sylvaina and Ohio R’y, which leaves the main track a mile east of 
Wadsworth. The length of the combined line is about 8 miles. By 
means of it, the Diamond, Excelsior, Burnet (Brewster), Lantz and 
Woods mines all find outlet to either of the main lines. 

The line of the road passes near the corner of the three counties, 
Summit, Medina and Wayne, and a little south and east of Doylestown. 

A brief description of the leading mines of the township will here 
find place. 

The Lantz Shaft was sunk in 1875-6. It is now operated by the 
Silver Creek Coal Company, of which Mr. E.G. Loomis, of Wads- 
worth, is Superintendent. It has probably 75 acres of coal connected 
with it. More than 30 acres have been already worked out. The 
maximum thickness of the coal is 63 feet, and it averages 4 to 4% feet. 
A considerable proportion yields 5 feet of coal. The quality of the 
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coal is good. It mines large and bears handling well. It is mined by 
. blasting from the solid. 

The roof is for the most part slate, anda streak of bone often 
covers the coal. A thin stratum of sandstone sometimes lies near the 
coal, and at the outcrop it is very flinty and hard. 

The floor of the coal is a black slate, 5 to 8 inches thick, under 
which the gannister-like bed, already reported, is found. The bottom 
is very uneven. At one point, there is 21 feet fall in 25 yards. 

There is more visible sulphur in the lowermost foot of the seam 
than elsewhere. 

The market of the coal is mainly on Lake Erie, which it reaches 
by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling road, the output being about 
250 tons per day. It is valued as a domestic fuel as well as for steam 
production. | 

At a shaft in the southwest part of the basin, the rider seam, No. 
2 of Newberry, is found, 2% feet thick, and 63 feet above the main 
coal. It is 12 feet below the surface and has no rock cover. 

This mine was filled with colored miners from Virginia at the time 
of a strike over the introduction of screens, 3 or 4 years since, and 
they are still retained. 

The Woods Mine is located on section 15. It was formerly owned 
by the Silver Creek Company, but is now in the possession of Bay- 
singer & Huffman, of Doylestown. It is an old mine for this district, 
having been open for 40 or more years. As many as 50 acres have 
been already mined out. It is entered by a drift entry, the coal lying 
50 to 60 feet above the railroad. 

The coal is of good quality, mining large and bearing transpor- 
tation well, as a rule, but the lower part of the seam is sometimes 8 
little short-grained and curly. It ranges in thickness from 3} to 9 
feet, and the average will exceed rather than fall below 4% feet; of the 
maximum thickness, 9 feet, not more than } acre is claimed. There i 
very little that is 7 feet thick. The mine is now taking thinner coal 
than in its earlier days. A little “bone” is sometimes found at the 
top of the seam. This phase is said to be connected with a sandstone 
roof. Generally, a black slate, 2 to 15 feet in thickness, is the im- 
mediate cover of the coal, over which is the usual sandstone stratum, 
which in one drill hole was 30 feet thick, but in some places, a shale 
comes down to. the coal. 
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The floor consists of a dark-colored fire-clay, of low quality, 
bout 4 feet in thickness. 

The coal is mined mainly by powder, and at the present time, as is 
ated, only 1 car in 12 is slack, but formerly 1 in 8 was slack. 

The coal finds market largely at Lorain, by the C. L. and W. R’y. 
t is used for steam coal on the lakes and also as a domestic fuel. Its 
roduction ranges from 60 to 80 tons per day. 

The New Chippewa Mine lies west of the old mine of the same 
ame. It is working towards the old mine, and it may owe its freedom 
‘om water to the drainage effected by the excavations to the east of it 
hich overlook the Tuscarawas Valley. The new mine is located on 
1e Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railway, by which its coal finds 
arket. About 500 acr s are tributary to it, and 30,000 tons of coal 
ave already been mined from it, but there is only a small acreage of coal 
maining. The average thickness of the coal is above 44 feet, and will 
in close to 5 feet. It has the usual strength and hardness of the seam, 
pecially where it has the protection of a shale roof. This is some- 
mes replaced by sandstone, at the expense of the coal. The shale re- 
rred to above is dark-colored, quite sandy, and breaks large. A few 
iches of bone frequently cap the coal. When this occurs, we find 1 
‚ot or more of black slate succeeding, and then from 5 to 40 feet of 
ıale or soapstone. A white sandstone is next above, and higher still 
ıe rider seam is found, about 65 feet above the main coal. 

The floor is not a true fire-clay, but is a hard shale, close under 
hich the pebbles of the conglomerate frequently are found. 

The mine is entered by a drift, the coal lying 40 to 50 feet above 
1e railroad, and the hill 100 feet higher. The coal is mainly sold for 
omestic use in Cleveland, though a good deal is distributed along the 
ne of the railroad. The mine is producing 150 to 200 tons per day. 

The coal has the usual strength. Much of it carries white cap, 
nd some pyrite is visible, mainly as leaf sulphur. 

Its composition as sampled by Prof. A. A. Wright is shown in the 
lowing analysis: 

Coal of New Chippewa Mine (Lord). 


Moisture ............cccccccssccccccceccccccccnccvsctavcccscveccccceccssccesscccceccesscesceccs 5.43 
Volatile comb. matter ........0...... ccseccscccccccceccceccecceccccscccesccececcecccoocs 88.42 
Fixed carbon .............0. coseccccccccccsccccccee sovescee sececscececcccceccscccccccoecees 51.20 
ABD 20... cccccccccccscssncccccccccccsecsescecceccecsccccnceecesceccsescscccececsccccceseccncoece 4.95 

Total ..........ccccccscsccccrscvcccccecsccssevecceccesescccceccns cocesece seccesssscesesece 100.00 
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The coal of the old mine was widely known and valued. It was 
styled the Blue Chippewa Coal, the designation coming from the ap- 
pearance of the coal at the outcrop of the seam. 


The facts as to this property were kindly furnished by Mr. Phillip 
Sonnhalter, one of the proprietors, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
this whole field. 

The For Lake Mine of Baughman township is located in section 
12. It is about 2 miles directly south of the old Chippewa mine. It 
is reached by a branch of the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Rail- 
way, about 2? miles in length. 


There are 500 acres under lease by the company, and it is counted 
that 100 acres, more or less, hold the coal. There has been already 
mined 50,000 tons, though the mine was opened but two years ago (May, 
1881.) The output is 250 tons per day, and the capacity 500 tons. 
Three-fourths of the coal finds market in Cleveland and on the lakes. 
It has the average thickness of the seam, 4% to 5 feet. The coal is 
steady in quality, is strong and hard, and comes out well from handling. 
The royalty is 10 cents per ton on all the coal sent out. 


The roof, as shown in the slope, is slate or shale, covered with 15 
feet of sandstone. The rider seam of coal was found in many of the 
drill holes, generally holding a thickness of 13 inches. 


The floor is slate or hard shale for 6 inches, under which 4 feet of 
fire-clay are found. The clay rests on a conglomerate sandstone. 


The upper part of the seam is somewhat long-grained and make 
a little more ash than the balance. The lower 3 feet of the seam is 88 
fine a coal as is yielded by any portion of the field, and the whole seam 
shows unusual excellence. The analysis of the lower part, taken by 
itself, is given herewith, as sampled by Prof. A. A. Wright: 


Coal of Fox Lake Mine, lower 3 feet (Lord). 


Moisture ..........ccccccscsccsccccvees Laccceee: ceccescaceescccces secceccceccccceecssesccccccece 5.87 
Volatile combustible matter....... decees cesseececceccecccecccces sescsccsces soscceses 86.96 
Fixed Carbon ............sccccceccccccscscccccsccecescoescccccsssceccooses Leevescescceccescs .. 55.50 
ABD 2... ccccccsccccccccsccccccecesscccccccscccceccccucescccccecesocces seveceeeessccseccsecssceses 1.67 

Total......ccccocecccecsaccccsscccccscescacccessrecsssstes cocecs nunnun nennen ansnnn cesecsees 100.00 
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By taking the whole seam, a little larger quantity of ash is found, 
but the sulphur still runs very low, as shown by the figures given below: 


Coal of For Lake Mine, whole seam (Lord). 


(Sampled by Pref. A. A. Wright.) 


MOIBtUre.......cccccccesoscccccccces coccccccascccccccceccccescccovcccccesccscccccccoescesocecs 5.92 
Volatile combustible matter............cccccccoscccccccccescccccscccccccccccsccscccess 87.72 
Fixed Carbon.............ccsccecscccccccccccccscccccccscsccsecccccccccccccccesccsecccccosees 53.74 
Ash... ....c0000 cocscscccccccvcccscescccccvcce senanunnn cecccesecccccecceccessscceccccccssoveccess 2.62 

Total......ccccccsssccssssssscsssssce cesses secsesccecescessecscscens ens sesscessecessses 100.00 
Sulphur... ...........ccccscssscccscevcscscsescsccscecscsssccsccs senses secesssecenssccerecssess 0.68 


No better coal is yielded by any mine of the Tuscarawas Valley 
than these figures indicate the Fox Lake Coal to be. 


The mine yields at present 1 car of slack to 7 of lump, and one 
car of nut coal to 9 of lump coal. There is a little undermining done, 
but powder is expected to do most of the work in bringing down the 
coal. 


The best rate in the use of powder is 1 keg to 35 tons. Much 
more is often used. The cost for powder to the miner is thus 10 cents 
at the lowest, per ton. Good miners put out 3 tons of clean coal 
per day. The elevation of the coal is 457 feet above Lake Erie 
by one railroad survey, and 454 feet by another. This puts it 
at approximately the same level as the Chippewa and Lester mines, 
which are near it. The Lower Mercer limestone crops out in the high 
ground above the coal. 


Many of the facts in regard to this mine were kindly furnished by 
Mr. J. B. Zerbe, of Cleveland, Secretary of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, of which the Fox Lake mine constitutes one of the 
properties. The latest reports from it, indicate that a limit will soon 
be reached to the southward, the floor being very uneven and the coal 
being often cut down to 1 foot, or even to less. 

The explorations by which the coal was proved and developed are 
the last successful ones in this field. Access has been given to the 
records for the use of the Survey, and a brief statement in regard to 
them will be made, as illustrating the methods employed and also as a 
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guide to future work in this general field. The following diagram in- 
dicates the location of most of the test borings: 


The surface elevations are referred to a base line, 47 feet below 
grade of Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railroad, at junction 2 miles 
west of Warwick. 


Track at shaft, 67 feet above base line. Coal at shaft, 455 fee! 


(approximately) above Lake Erie, or at about the same elevation a 
coal in Chippewa mine. 
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No. 1.—650 feet east of shaft. 


Earth ...... .22.2000: sosesccescccceces Sassssnannsssnssannsnununnsnnenenen PERPFEER 2 feet. 
Black Shale ........ bnesescscescees Densnsnosnsnsnnnsnussnssusenssnsnenssnnenen 16 “ 
Slate. 

Coal (Quakertown, or No. 2).......sssscssess onsossnsnnnenuenee IRPPEPR „2 
Fire-clay ...... < geacece cecccsceecesces senses scesesssescescsensassececcs assess ~~ T * 
“Black band ” (dark shale)................ ce cesccscercccsccsescscessces 46 “ 
Hard sand rock ...........ccesovcsescoscscscsccsscvccccacccecccsccces senses „18 “ 
Soft rock and slate..........cccscscecsscssssesscsssseceseccsccecessvscccces 2 * 
Coal (Sharon, or No. 1)..........:ccsscsescvsceccececcceceeccesee sees .. 84 to,4d. 

No. 2.—Record incomplete. | 

Quakertown COA]......cccccccccssccccccscccccsscscvecsscsssssecee 9 feet 2 inches. 
Sharon coal.............. IPTIFFPEDESPDEFFPPPPPSSTITLELLLLLRTFLTELTE 0o“* 4 * 


Latter, at a depth of 117 feet, 8 inches. 
.No. 8.—Eurface elevation, 87.16 feet. 


- Surface ............000-secceesees sosesecconccescsesee ov ces scosesescscesccecen sececece 2 
White Shale or slate............00 Lonnansnnnusansnnnsnsnunnenussenennnnnnenenee 6 
Black slate .........ccsssovcccsscescescccscsccvcncsce senses senses sescecescesassoese ~ l 
Grindstone rock ........ccccccoccscsccccceccccceccccscscccocccavcsesceses sosseess 9 
Black slate ..........cccccccsccsssseccsccesccvecscsvccccsscscsssssssessceecs em 1 
Coal (Quakertown) ..........ssccsssssscccscsssscccscscccsvcscassessonses sees - 08 
Fire-clay .........ccscsccsscscccscccccecsscosscscsses ceccccecncceceesccccescececsceses 5 
“Black band ”’.........cssccscccscecccccesssentecccscccccsesecccsecssescesesscssees 42 
Hard, white sand rock..........0e«« povesccsceess ccesvecees cece cececsecsesens 13 
Slate ........cesescccccsceccccccecscacceccccccssccces cocsceces secses sevseesesces PEPPER . il 
Coal (Sharon, or No. 1) ............sc000.0 Senssonnnsnnnnsnnenssnnnensesenaennen 4.8 


. No. 4.—Fifty feet east of shaft, and under railroad track. 
Elevation of surface, 66.54 feet. 
Record incomplete. 
Sharon coal, 54 feet, at depth of 56 feet. 


No. 5.—Six hundred and fifty feet south of shaft. 
Elevation of surface, 70.61 feet. 


Earth ...... 000.20 400000000400 nsnnnnenunnnnnnnnnnn senscnses soecee assess enscssesesceces 4 
Coal ...........cccccccsscsecsceccecscescssscceccscessccecens snnnasnsnsnssenssnensnen . 08 
Fire-clay ...... 0.000000 csccosscscecceses uenssnnsnsnnunsonnsonnonsnsnannennen voces ~ 4 
Gray slate............ eececsescseees See. cease ceccesesecscscncscesscscccscessescosess 4 
Gray STONE .........ccssecccsccccccccecceee: sanasanen ononne sannnnnen cosees sansennne ~ 4 
“Black band” .........ssscsscsescsccecsccsc cesses scsssssecsccses sovesesececessaes 80 
Hard Band rock . .....sccscscossceccssccccscs annannsonsnnsensnannnen sunnsernnnnree 13 
Coal cover ........ssceccscesscceseves Cec esccescessccessccncescessseecs sense sesees - 7 
Coal (Sharon) .......c.ssscscscecscscees esaseesecscecs ensssennnensuonennn nenn none 74 


Norz.—A room cutting through this seam showed coal, 8 inches; smut, 14 
iches ; coal, 54 feet. 


No. 6.—Surface elevation, 86.27. 
Sharon coal struck at 764 feet, 5 feet thick. 
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No. 7.—At office. 
Surface elevation, 97.1 feet. 


Yellow clay .......ccccccssssssssscscssscccccccscsccsccccesccens sosccseseccsees 20 feet. 
White clay..........cccscssccsesssses sannen sccsccccccescescccscsescsccososeesss 4 * 
Blue, soft soapstone. ........csccccccccccccscccccecessccces cvccee cecccccce ces 6 * 
Dark-gray sandrock.............cccsssssssccccces coves sononsusnonsenennnue 4 * 
Black slate mixed with Coal ...........cescscsscs cosescees caccesecccesess 4°“ 
Gray sandrock ........cccccecsccscscsceccccacscccese cosccsccscescccsoccccces 6 “ 
Fire-clay .......sccccccscseess gensnnnnnenssunen pres ceecesccsccccas scones sccsccees 5 “ 
“Black band ’’........csccsecosssccesccccccccccccsscsccecce seccscccsccccccces ~ BH * 
Hard sand rock ............ccsecesssocscessccsccccsces conceccccseece cecsccees 6 “ 
Coal COVEL.......cscssescccsccccscscccsascnsccces consceees sscesscescesceccecoes „12 * 
Coal .......sseresessccsscsccsrasesccccsssccsecccsces scree ceescnsseece seceescoeees bb“ 


No. 8.—To coal and stone mixed, 98 feet. 


No. 9.—Two hundred feet west of shaft. 
Surface elevation, 72.03 feet. 


Surface .......cscccccccceccccccccrscsceccccecs cece: secces vovcee s0eeceess coscscosesseres 15 
“Black band ”’.........cccccsscccssscscsccecscsccscccccccceccs au soscescoccescecsseees 10 
Dark sandrock ...... ... ou0u0 scscsecsscccccccccccscccceccccccsccccecccsccccscesssensee -6 
Hard white sandrock ..........00ccscsscccccccss sovccccesccccceccccceccoccsccsees „1 

© Coal Cover ..... . zuonssesnounonsansnnunsnennnsnuennnnnnnnnnennunannununnuunensenenn „18 
Soft slate........ccccccscccccscccccccseccnccscccceccccecscccecs oenennansnnunsene nen „1 
Clean COal .......ccscesccccccscevaccsececeeses soccsevcscccccececsccaccccccccccesssee ne 5.6 


We have thus far followed the outer margin of the Massillon coal 
field. Returning to the interior townships, we find this coal mined in 
Franklin township, Summit county, and also in Lawrence, Jackson, 
Tuscarawas, Perry, and Sugar Creek townships, of Stark county. Some 
of these townships constitute the western margin of the field. 

A brief account of the mining industry of these several townships 
will here be given. 


MINES OF FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


The most important mine of this township is the Nimisila mine, 
now operated by the Nimisila Coal Company of Cleveland and Mas- 
sillon, Robert Rhodes, President. There are about 300 aores of land 
under lease to the company. The present company began work in 1877, 
and when the mine is in full operation, 125 men are employed, producing 
175 to 200 tons per day. The mine has been worked for many years, 
and the largest estimate of the present owners does not exceed 40,000 
tons for the available coal remaining. Operations are suspended at the 
no resumed the coal will probably be worked out. 
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The coal is fully up to the best standard of the seam in quality and 
ength. It is quite uniform in thickness, ranging from 33 to 4 feet. _ 
ere is no excess of sulphur. 

The roof is sandstone oftener than shale. The face of the coal 
ns N. E. and 8. W. 

The mine is entered by a slope, and has but a single entry. It is 
ained by a 6-inch pump, but is flooded whenever the working is sus- 
nded. It is connected by a branch railroad with the Cleveland, 
kron, and Columbus R’y, and also with the canaJj. It is located in 
stion 15. Other openings have been made to the coal in the same 
stion. 

The Franklin Slope is a nearly exhausted mine in the same vicinity. 

In the southeastern part of the township, near Manchester, in sec- 
ns 26 and 27, coal of good promise has been found by boring. There 
> about 200 acres in the basin, as is supposed. Brewster & Sons’ Coal 
mpany holds a lease upon it. 

Coal was once mined on section 34, and it is also known to underlie 
tion 33 in mineable thickness. 

The Johnson mine, in section 1, connected with the mines of 
‚ventry township, comes under the general description already given 
that field. . 


LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP, STARK CouNTYy. 


This township is undoubtedly the most important of the entire 
Id, or at least has been so. Fourteen more or less important mines 
‚ve been opened within its boundaries, and while several of them have 
en exhausted, there is still a large production of excellent coal. It is 
is township, in fact, more than any other, that has given character to 
e entire field. | 

Following the Tuscarawas Valley from the northward, we find, on 
tering the township, a number of partially or completely exhausted 
ines in the bordering hills. 


The Lester Mine (situated in the north part of fractional section 6) 
‘longs to the same basin with the Chippewa mine, or, at least, to one 
osely connected with it. It was worked as a railroad mine for some 
ars, but at present it is only a country bank. The Crawford Coal 
ompany had possession of it in the time of its largest development. 
he coal was found to be soft, and was mainly used as a steam coal on 
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the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad (C. L. & W. R’y), but at present it is 
used with acceptance as a household fuel by the farmers of the 
neighborhood. The coal is mainly under light cover. It holds an 
average thickness of 4 feet. It lies about 100 feet above the Tuscarawas 
Valley, and 448 feet above Lake Erie. There is considerable territory 
adjoining it that is high enough to hold the coal, but no thorough 
explorations have been reported. 


THE DEEP BoRING ON THE WAGNER FARM, NEAR CANAL FULtoN. 


It is within a half mile from the Lester mine that the deep drilling 
has recently been made, at the bottom of which it was claimed that 
6 feet of coal were found, at a depth of about 400 feet below the level 
of the Valley. The drilling was made by Messrs. McFadden and 
Campbell, of Canal Fulton, and the find was reported about the middle 
of October. As many of the letters and dispatches were dated at 
Akron, the claim has been connected with this town, and the “deep coal 
of Akron” has acquired a wide-spread notoriety. 

It appears that traditions of a coal-seam, far below the Valley 
level, have been current in the neighborhood for the last 50 years. 
They all go back to the drilling of the deep hole for salt water by s 
former resident of the Valley, ndw long since deceased, named Kroft. 
The date of the drilling was 1823-4, as nearly as it can be fixed. 
There is no one now left in the Valley that claims to have seen the cosl, 
and but few that claim to have heard of it at an early day. A letter 
recently received from Mr. Peter Kroft, of Winnemac, Ind., son of the 
man who drilled the hole, is explicit in its denial of any coal being 
found in the boring. Mr. Kroft declares that he remembers all the 
history of the boring. He says that the rock was reached 8 feet below 
the surface, and that it held uninterruptedly for 400 feet, and that no 
coal was found at any point. 

The samples brought up by the present drillers from the hole, being 
bright and lustrous and not soiling water, were pronounced anthracite by 
parties near at hand, and probably in accordance with this view, § 
chemist of the neighborhood found more than 80 per cent. of fixed 
carbon in them. A true analysis, made by the Chemist of the Survey, 
showed less than 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, and made the comp 
sition agree closely with the so-called albertite of the Ohio black shale, 
to the level at which this product is often found the boring had pene 
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trated. The small fragments, first analyzed by the survey, also agreed 
fairly well in physical characters with albertite, and gave color to the 
view that had been already suggested, that one of the thin sheets of 
this substance that the black shale contains had been accidentally met in . 
the drill-hole. Other and larger samples, afterwards received, dis- 
proved this view, however, and established the character of the mineral 
brought out of the hole as true coal, containing mineral charcoal and 
distinct traces of vegetable structure. The coal was of the type of 
the Pike Run or Coshocton coal, the Middle Kittanning seam of our 
series, and No. 6 of Newberry. This seam in eastern Ohio approximates 
to pitch coal in composition, containing less than 50 per cent. of fixed 
carbon, and more than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. The albertite 
of the black shale gives quite similar results. The analyses referred to 
above are the following: 


No. 1. “Albertite,” from Black Shale, Avon Point, Lorain Co., O. 
“ 2. “6 &“ «6 & “ 
8. Coal from drill- hole, samples rec’d from I. M. Taggart, Canal Fulton. 
“ 4. “ “ R. 8. Paul, Akron. 
5 “ “ “ John Campbell, Canal Fulton. 
6 “ Blue Rock mines, Muskingum Valley. 
“ Pike Run mines, Tuscarawas county. 


=I - 


All of them were made by Professor Lord for the Survey. 





1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 

Specific gravity ............000. 1.251 |........... 1231 | 1.276 | 1.282 |........... |eccscoece 
OIBtUTE ........cceccee nennen 8.8 4.42 2.8 8.66 2.56 8.50 2.69 
Volatile combustible matter| 43.5 41.08 | 48.0 45.54 | 48.88 | 46.44 | 44.74 
Fixed carbon or coke......... 50.6 52.65 | 48.70 | 47.70 | 49.50 | 45.87 | 46.95 
Ash ....uuceen ccc cceccscecccncccers 2.6 1.85 1.10 3.00 4.11 490 5.62 
Total .......ccccccccececsceees ‘1100. 00 |100.00 /|100.00 |100.00 1100.00 100.00 oo 100.00 00 
Sulphur...........uscnssosen seen lonenennenen 1.19 |.eeneescoe [eceeseeeeee 0.70 | 3.84 | 3.09 





From an examination of these figures it will be seen that No. 3» 
“the coal from the drill-hole, furnished by I. M. Taggart, Esq., Canal 
Fulton, keeps well within the figures of the Avon mineral in every 
particular. Its ash runs very low, and its specific gravity is also 
low. The remaining analyses of the coal brought out of the hole, 
viz., Nos. 4 and 5, show an increase in the ash, which is the most dis- 
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tinctive element, and thus bring the samples up to the level of the 
ordinary coals of several of our well-known fields. 

The depth of the so-called “find” below the Sharon coal that 
overhangs it, in the Lester and other mines, ranges from 475 to 500 
feet. The claim made by some that the “find” is in reality the Sharon 
or No. 1 coal, carried deeper than has been supposed by an unusual 
dip, is not supported by a single fact, and is negatived by all the facts, 
and does not therefore deserve refutation. The level at which the 
“tind” is located is below the place of the Berea Grit. The testi- 
mony of the drillers is to the effect that they found “rock” all 
the way down, and that nothing corresponding to the Cuyahoga shales 
was encountered. The record was not kept with care, however, and 
there is nothing decisive in the testimony as to the series penetrated. 

The best practical judges of the facts in the case unite in the 
view that the coal taken out of the hole was first put there, “ with 
intent to deceive”. The suggestion that the drillers struck one of the 
sheets of Avon “albertite”, with which the shales are occasionally 
intersected, is set aside by the vegetable structure found in the later 
samples of the coal from the drill hole. 

Since writing the above paragraphs, further exploration has been 
made and much clearer light has been thrown upon the claim. Two 
wells have been drilled by residents of Clinton, the last one within } 
mile of the original Wagner well. Through the courtesy of Andrew 
Donnenwirth, J. P., who was one of the company engaged in the 
exploration, the records of these two drillings are herewith furnished: 





The first drill-hole showed— 
Bearthr.......0.ccccccccc coccccccsesccvcccscccsccece soccvcecsccccececcce sessceece sesees sesens 8 feet. 
Sandstone ...........c000 covcccccecccccecccvcccuccesscccuce cececcces cosces sesccccecess „ 18 * 
Pebble rock and sandstone .............0c00-cccesccscccccs sossessovececessoscececs 80 “ 
Cuyahoga shale ....... .... zensosnesasessennonnaneonnnnnsunsenuanossnnnensssnnnnssenen 200 “ 
Berea grit...........-ueesssnsonsennunsnsnnsonsnnnnsenssnnnnnnnnunnnnnunsnsnsnnnnnnnsensen 54" 
Bedford shale, Otc .....cc0ssceccsscnse secccsvscscecseccsscsccsscsctccesons none cenee 100 “ 
Total depth ......cccsccccsccesscoscccsccsceesasces sence ccssscscs sesscacassersseees 450 feet. 


The second record showed 80 feet of sand and clay. The Cuyahogs 
shale was thicker and the Berea grit not quite as thick. The drill 
stopped in Bedford shale at a depth of 443 feet. 

In other words, both sections are normal in all respects, and the 
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excitement that claimed to revolutionize the Geology of North-eastern 
Ohio, is shown to be without a shadow of support from the facts. 

The Buckeye, Fulton and Barney McGue mines are all located on 
the west side of the Tuscawaras river, and from 50 to 75 feet above it. 
They are opposite to the village of Canal Fulton. They belong essen- 
tially to one basin, though complete continuity cannot be claimed for 
the several deposits. The Fox Lake workings are between 2 and 3 
miles due west of these, and connections between these areas are known 
to exist. The three mines named above are all substantially exhausted, 
and in fact have been so for many years. Pillars, crop coal, and 
occasionally small troughs of coal, that have been passed by in former 
workings, are all that keep up the production in this territory at 
present. The coal removed was mostly 4 feet in thickness and all 
the conditions agreed with those already described. 


THE LAWRENCE MINE (MAPLE GROVE.) 


Passing to Section 29, just north of and connected with the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago R’y, we find one of the large mines 
of the field. It is operated by the Ridgway Burton Company, of 
Massillon. It holds lease upon 350 or more acres of land, and is now 
producing 200 tons per day. The coal is 75 to 100 feet deep, more 
than half of the section being drift. Quicksand is often very trouble- 
some. Ä 
The mine has been worked for a number of years, and all the coal 
that was first known has been taken out. The old workings were 
terminated abruptly on the north by a “horseback” or intrusive 
sandstone, but when coal was found of good thickness beyond this a 
level was pushed through the rock, and all the coal of the mine now 
comes from this new territory. 

The coal is somewhat unsteady in thickness, being frequently 
traversed by the sandstones that mark the channels cut through the 
original swamp. It averages over 4 feet. The face of the coal 
runs N. 25° E. The roof is dark slate, overlain by gray shale. The 
floor is 2 to 4 inches of hard slate over fire-clay. It mines fairly large, 
but does not bear handling as well as the coal of some other mines, 
One keg of powder brings 20 to 25 tons, but some of the rooms require 
no powder. One-fifth of the coal filled out by the miner passes through 


51 G. 
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a screen of 14 inches between the bars. Of this amount, $ are newt 
and the balancegslack. These figures are meant to express the average ; 
the range is considerable. The miner expects to send out 3 to 3} tor—ms 
per day; the present price of mining is 85 cents for one-half the yea— r, 
and 95 cents for the other half. The coal is not often followed belo— -w 
3 feet, and no allowance for a low seam is required. 

The cval is highly approved for household fuel and for stea__m 
generation. The top of the seam isa little more splinty in characte 
than the remainder. Analysis shows the coal to be of admirab-—mle 
quality, and that it attains as high a standard of excellence as the coal of 
any mine of the Massillon field. The following results, obtained Mi, 
the chemist of the survey, show on what foundation these claims rest, 
The coal was sampled by Mr. Frederick Keffer: 


Analysis of Coal of Lawrence Mine (Lord). 


Moisture ............cccccecccceccee sescscececcce sevevecccsccecsevccccenscecees soccee rennen 5.90 
Volatile combustible matter ...............ccecccccscccccccccccccceccoccscececccccsncess 85.25 
Fixed carbon ........- cccccccscecccccccccs cocccccevesrsoncevecsseccusnceces 800000 seccesee u. 57.28 
Ash ......0. coccccteccccccccccccecsevcesevcescencecces cenceness ceccceces cneces ances eccecscesees -. 162 

Total .......ccccccccccessccessoccccccsnnecccsccsoccseccvccenccoectecces coccescesccccecace ...100.00 
Sulphur .........cccecscccccccsecsccscscececsessersecees tosses senses escees snnen. weseeee. san - 0.76 


THE MINGLEWOOD MINE. 


The Minglewood mine holds a lease upon 600 or more acres of 
land in Sections 31 and 32. There are probably 100 acres of coal con- 
_ tained in this property, as indicated by the test drillings. The mine 
is newly opened, the first coal having been taken out in 1882. It is 
sending out, at present, about 200 tons per day, the entire product 
being taken by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago R’y, which 
traverses the property. 

The coal appears here at its best, bright, free from sulphur, and 
strong. The figures of the last analysis would doubtless apply to this 
mine as well. It exceeds, as far as worked, 4 feet in average thickness, 
ranging from 3’ 8” to 5’. The face runs N. 20° E. 

The nut coal and slack are washed at this mine, the only instance 
of this sort in the Valley. The work is done at small expense, the 
mine water being used for this purpose. All the dust is removed, and 
much of the slate also. The apparatus is ingenious, simple and 
effective. The process well deserves a wide application. 
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THe Oak Hırı MINE. 


In Sections 34 and 35, is a mine now known as the Oak Hill mine, 
rhich has been in operation 12 years, and which is now near its limits. 
\ll the coal at present yielded by it comes from pillars and entry walls. 
tepresentative sections, by which the coal is here reached, are as 
ollows: 


Drift........0.sccccscccsccccesccecs sovecscescesceccscvecctesscecesccece seceee secceceee sasececes 23 feet. 
Sandrock, Massillon. ..........ccccccocssecscssceccscsscccsscscsccscssencesensscnscsces RR 
Dark slatee........... cesccsces sononunn- oonenenuanuneenonnnnanunnsnsnsnennenene anneanancns 10 “ 
Black late ..........cccccccccccsscosccccssccccccssrsssccceccesssescss senses nun wenesnanee 80 “ 
“Coal rock ”’.......cccccccccescccscscccvecccsccsccccscscsscsssccvecce ses ccsccsceseresasees „12 “ 
SIAtC.......cccccccccccccesncceccccccccssncecsccstecesesees cones saves rasen nansnnnonansnnnene 1 “ 
Coal ........ccccececcsecs coves sessarccncccteressoececeecescces conser cesscesececssescce cece 3 “ 
Difft.......sccscssesccscscccsccecces enonanennnonsennnununennnnnnnnsnsnnunnanesnunennennenene 19 feet. 
Sandstone ..........2: 1eosnane cececesccccsccsceccscvcecccsce voces seccce nansenonnanenenene 18 “ 
Dark slate ............00.000s000e0cnnnnnonnennnanenennananunnnnnnununensenunsnensnonnennnne 7 “ 
Hard gray rock. ..........ccscccsssoscccsccecscscccsceccscecccesecsscesscesesassasescnces 4 “ 
Dark slate .........secccccscscccs ccossccccsncncsscvcsesceccsescescscececssesccceceees sees ‘ll “ 
SOapPBtONe. ...........csccccccscccccscccscncsscessoscecssssecscssscsesescaccessescessesees . B&B “ 
Black slate ....ccccscccccscccscccccccscccccscssscccsessecccececceccessccescevscssecccs sce cos 14 “ 
Brown rock ..........00ssccescoccecsccnecsccccs coveencce seccnscssccssccscscvseccececesceses 3 
Coal ......scsssesecsosccccsrcccccs ceccccens sooseses: sencenesssoneeceesecsesscesccsesscscecous 4 “ 
Drift.........ccccccccccscsccscssccscncccevccecescccecncesoescccecceerscscesersssceccscasseceess 40 feet 
Dark Slate ........ccccscsccccccccescccncsccceccnccesscncncsscccencsecsvacseccsesssces scsces 18 “ 
Hard sand rock ...........cecccccccvcce secccseccccveccccccccscevessccssceccasencesecasens 2 “ 
Brown rock ......ssscccsescsscsccncccncvccccsescesccncsccececscessscecsceccccseescceecesecs 11 “ 
Hard white sandrock ........ccccccccccccceccccccsscccsccccvecccescccecsececesees esses 3 “ 
“Coal rock ”’......... csccssssccccscessscscsccccccccce sceneccscess Losnansnassensnennenenen 4 “ 
Coral .......ccccsccsesecccceccccsceces Decccccesccccccccesesceccvccceccece eeeceeececsecosccecece 1 “ Qin. 


The roof is firm and reliable, and the coal lies so deep that no 
rouble results from quicksand. The coal is often followed in this 
nine down to 2 ft. 6 inches. Its maximum thickness is 44 feet and 
ts average 3% feet. It is undoubtedly continuous with the coal of the 
\berdare mine. Ä 


THE MouUNTAIN MINE. 


This mine, which is operated by the Rhodes Coal Company of 
leveland, has under lease about 360 acres of land, in N. E. 4, Section 
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36, but the coal has been mainly worked out. It originally held about- 

60 acres. The mine was first opened in 1871, and has yielded a large 
amount of excellent coal. It is now producing 275 to 300 tons per 
day, mostly pillar and crop coal. The shaft is located at about the = 
center of the basin, and is 140 feet deep. 

The coal has been followed as low as 18 inches, but it reaches the 
usual average of 4 feet in all of the main workings. The mine has am 
good roof, better, in fact, than the average. The product of the mine== 
is shipped by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling R’y, with which it-amme. 
is connected by a side track. 

A number of exhausted mines are found in this township, some of #E 
which have been largely productive and profitable. Among them are 
the Aberdare shaft, the Crawford slope, the Crawford shait, the Staeffex— — ur 
mine, the Willow Bank mines, Nos. 1 and 2, and the Burton Furnaces =< 
Company’s mine. 

To this list, most of the mines already described, will soon require — «2 
to be added. But few have any large acreage before them. 

All of the mines above named, and several of those that hav « 
been previously described, constituted, in reality, one almost continuomeememm. 3 
field, by far the largest and most valuable of the entire district. Th = 
Willow Bank Section of this field must have aggregated 200 acrem——s, 
taking in the Willow Bank, Mountain, Burton Furnace and Clar__ i= 
mines. 





MINES OF JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


There are three mines of the Massillon coal now open in thr e== 
township, viz., the Willow Bank, No. 3, or “Ground Hog mine” 7m 
Willow Bank, No. 5, and a new mine opened in Section 16. Thesee== 
will be briefly described. To them may be added an abandoned mine, — 
formerly known as the Bridgeport mine. 


THE Grounp Hoa MINE. 


This mine is situated in Sections 19, Jackson, and. 24, Lawrence 
townships. There are under lease, to the Rhodes Coal Company, 280 
acres, but less than 100 acres hold the coal. Like the mines already 
described, this one has been worked almost to its limits. Most of the 
coal now yielded comes from pillars, and at the furthest it will be kept 
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n operation but a few months. The coal averages 3 ft. 4 inches in thick- 
1ess, but is seldom mined below 2 feet 9 inches. 

The coal is disposed in a long and narrow basin, depressed in its 
ventral parts. The axis of the basin extends N. E. and 8. W. On 
his account, it has been found necessary to drive the entries quarter- 
ng, the main entry having a direction of east of N. E. The coal 
nines large and bears handling well. It is strongest on the edges of 
he basin. The proportion of large coal is greater here than in most 
ther mines, a large part of the slack and nut coal being thrown back 
nto the waste by the miners. Twelve cars are loaded with round coal 
o one of nut and slack, according to the figures reported. Such a 
esult can be obtained only by a wanton waste of the product of the 
nine. 

The roof is fair, but not as good as the best. It consists normally 
f slate or shale. 

Where the coal is thin, it is capped with a few inches of bone, a 
lack slate, sometimes passing into poor coal. 

Whenever the edge of the swamp is reached, the sandstone comes 
lown to the coal, cutting out the normal cover. 

The following section, obtained from the drill-holes by which this 
yroperty was proved, illustrates the general stratification : 


x 


Feet. Inches. 

Sand and gravel ..........cccccccscssssseeees Lossssnsnee — aunnsnsenannnsssnnnanssnrene 23 0 
Clay and 80apstone .......u0ss000000nsunnnnennuonsensonnnnnnnsnassnnunnsnannannsenane . 8 0 
Blue rock .........ssceccccsccssccccsccccceseccaccsccaccesscscesvecscccescccnensoscsscseses 2 0 
Rock and coal (Quakertown seam?) .......sccccccssssccsscsccscececesccesccoecs 0 6 
Slate .. „2200000 csscesccses ccvecccecccscscsce sesescveccesvacees Lnsnsnsnssnsnnsnnnnsusnsnen 8 0 
Gray sandrock ..........ccsscecscscesccessscesceesceseesecsesceeccccesceccseceesecesens 2 10 
SORPStONE ........0-ccesccescsvscccccccccccess sosccescesessecescesecee snnnennnnnensen run nne 3 0 
Hard, white sandstone. ............cscsccscccncsscscsssccscnssccscesssesscssseesseses 8 0 
Gray sandstone ......eessssensensesnussnonensnnnensnnnnnunnennannsnunsnnsnssunnnennens 7 0 
Slate...........ccssccscccsscsccecsceccceccesesssesssssecessessecsessee cesses sesenseasesnses . 8 0 
Soapstone ...........ccsccscsssececacssececees sosssces, eonceesce recess cesece cesses ceseecees 6 6 
BIALC.......cccscessccsccsccsscnsecseeeseeseseesessecesesenesseeses sonceseessesseseseasees 13 8 
Hard, dark sulphurous rock............ccsee csssecccscecccscscesccces soccesesces 1 6 
Hard, white sandstone ..............-0csssuonnonsnsone sannane arnannussnsnnnsenssee 11 6 
Light gray rock .........cccccsccssscece nassnnnnnunnnnnnennnnnnunsnessannnnnne soeseoes 22 8 
Dark gray rock ............ssccsccessccosccesscceesccccccscccnscceces socseceseeesecseses 9 0 
Black Slate...........ccssscosescssccscsececssceeees \nnussnssnsssssnnsennensnunnenannarne . O 9 
Bone COB] ..........cssccsscccssscecssccscecescccececaccescsecsscesssccesssecsencessescees 0 9 
Coal .....cscscssccsccrscsecccsacccesssesesccsscsesccscnscscessecesessescecosccsescccesees ~ 4 6 

Total ........cccsccssrcccsscs cocsccece senscccsscerecscceccsscssscoes ssunensssnnannnse 126 8 
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WILLow Bank Ming, No. 5. 


This mine is situated in Section 31, Jackson, and in Section 6, Perms 
township. It isa comparatively new mine, having begun its work zur 
1881. It is producing 250 to 275 tons per day, and has been in quie— 
constant operation. Its coal goes out by the Cleveland, Lorain and 
Wheeling Railway, with which it is connected by a narrow gauge traci k. 

The area of coal in this mine is estimated to have been original _1y 
30 to 35 acres. Its thickness is about 3% feet for an average. 

The roof is normally slate. Where the coal runs out, quicksan ser—ınd 
from the drift formations overlying, sometimes comes in, to the gresmme at 
damage of the mine. A seam of sandstone, 2 inches in thickness, 4 
inches above the bottom of the coal, extends over a considerable arejam—ea 
in the mine, a fact that stands by itself in this field. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the following analysis L—=ilby 
Professor Lord. The coal was sampled by Mr. Frederick Keffer fe —=¥or 


the Survey: 
Moisture ......ccscscscescsvsscsccscsccsevcscses pesossuomensnsnunnsrunonnsunen Leaees ccseces 4.80 
Volatile combustible matter ........ccccsccssssscccsscccssccccssccccsreccvcccocccccce - 8781 
Fixed carbon ...cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccecceccecsccsceccsecececscccesceseesccsecevececs - 68.22 
Ash ...... cscssccssccccnscscccccscccccvecscacccccccencccecccsecese sossvesesccsccvsvcceccscccece 4.17 
Total .....c.cccccccesseceeccessssessce see vsescseacesacessessscencce seassenecessee senses . 100.00 
Sulphur ...............onnsssnnsnssnonsnnnsensnnsensanssnonsnnsnnnnnnsnnenoonsnnnansnnsnnsnnnne 0.73 


Another body of coal of good promise has lately been opened Boy. 
the Rhodes Coal Company, in Section 16, about $ of a mile north of 
Willow Bank, No. 3. It is known as the Conrad mine. The area of 
this basin is thought to exceed 50 acres. 

A single section in one of the trial borings will be given here: 


Gravel and rift...............ccsssccssccccseseseerecceeseecsssessee copeeecsessensscoece 8 9 
Blate.....cesorsonnsnnnnnennsnnensnnnnsnensnnunsunnsnnnnssnsnnenunsnansssnanssnnsnnunnnnnsnene 1 6 
Gray sandrock.......eessnesanenensesnsonsnnsnansssnunnnnnenanssunsennnns - sae gs cevececcesee 6 6 
Slate ........ssccccscccscssccscrcesscesencssceses .enecvensserecnoceecerececovessensscesoscesss 8 8 
Coal WIURPFPRFFPREPPPPEFFFUFFFEEFFEFFPPREFREEEREERELEUEEEEREERTERTEEREERRFERERREEREERRERRRRRRE 0 8 
Soapstone .........ccscsccccccvccsescessee o nasnsunensnennnsnnsennsenssnnsnsunsennnnnnnnnsen 6 0 
Slate ..........cscccssssceccerecccsercencoesceesese scenes seeseseeseses oe annssnnennnnennnsen 8 0 
White sandrock ...........ccccccsssssccccccescecsccssecsescsscesessscesscscsscsssesscones 18 0 
Light-gray rock.......sccccssscsescssccssenccssceccstecsceseeccsssssecessaceess sennnenne 2 0 
Dark-gray TrOock.........ccccccsssscssccssccnsssseescsecescceccecsecescce scscesesscccessess 7 0 
Black slate ............0cernosausennssnsnsnnnunnonsnnssnennannonssnnonssennunnnnnnnannsnnnen 1 6 
Bone COI .eesancsoseronsnnsssnnsnensnsunensnsnensnnssernn IPPEFFERPEFEFPRFFEPFEERERPRRRRRR - 0 8 
Coal .....2020es0s0nonnesnansnannsnennssnenssunnonssnansnannensnsssnsnnnsnnnnnnssnnsnnnnnnnnene 4 4 
Glate....sccccccccsecesccccccccsccccessesscssesceres snnssnsansnnsnnsnnssnsnnsnannsnsensnnenenn 0 6 
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CoaL MINES oF Tuscarawıas TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines are now in operation in this township, viz., the Sippo, 
ıe Windsor, and the Grove, No. 2. The Massillon City mine has only 
3cently been abandoned. It was also known as the Brookfield mine. 
t has yielded a large amount of coal, of high quality. 


THE Srpro MINE. 


The Sippo mine is located in Section 1, and was formerly known 
s the Fruit Hill mine. It has been in operation 8 years, 2 years as a 
ountry bank, and 6 years as a shipping mine. It has a large capacity, 
ending out 350 to 500 tons, when running full. It has side tracks to 
oth the Wheeling and Lake’ Erie, and the Cleveland, Lorain and 
Vheeling Railways. The section in the shaft is given as follows: 


Drift ............scccccccscescaccssensccssecscaceseecccses cose senseeneeccouss sonseonsesceoes 10 feet. 
Sandrock .......0cccessseee sees a seeseseseseessenseeseseecsseesssearessseneetensessanees 18 “ 
Compact “light rock’”’...........cccsececeee Wansnsn cescesecees coseeeees sensescascosens 70 “ 
Fire-clay ..........c0sccecccscscsscsssescscsccsccscsscacscenses cesses cescscsesesanes seseseees 8 “ 
Hard dark rock............cscesscccccscssscsscecsceee nonensnennnnsnensnnnsennunssunennen 6 “ 
Pepper and salt sandrock ..............ssccscsosccsscscscescecsescesccscscscsccsseces 5 “ 
Hard, dark rock ...........cccscsccscecsccccscsscccscsssscscssescscsesccscsscesessocesenss 27 
Slate...... zeesesonssnnnonononsenn senene neuen tosseeececescessaeceeces rennen rnnnnsnnenentennnn 2 “ 
COAL ...ccece cesccsncccsccecees snunun coeses ceeneesseeceesseees secees seces seccesseeeeesecss 4 “ 


The coal has a good roof and runs steady. It hasa slate floor 
bove the fire-clay. Under the clay is a very hard sandrock. The 
uality, as elsewhere, is a little poorer at the top of the seam, the coal 
here inclining to a long-grained or splinty character. The “ white 
ap,” so characteristic of Massillon coal, is found fully developed in 
his mine. The face of the coal bears N. 26° E. The coal averages 
bout 4 feet, ranging between 24 and 4% feet. The mine is provided 
vith a slope, as well as with a shaft, the former being 500 yards long. 

An exceptional fact in the dip is to be noted in this mine. The 
eam inclines to the northward, the level of the coal falling 14 feet in 
-ofa mile. This unusual and unexpected fact complicates the drainage 
f the mine to some extent. 

The coal is disposed in a narrow and somewhat tortuous basin, 
rarying from 60 to 100 yards in width, and extending through 14 miles. 
ts general direction is N. E. and 8. W. The entries cannot be driven 
m the face of the coal, because, in this way, they would soon come to 
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trouble, but they follow the sinuosities of the swamp, as they best can. 
The composition of the coal is shown below, the sampling being 
done by Mr. Frederick Keffer for the Survey : 


Analysis of Sippo Coal ( Lord). 


Moisture .........00. sescccccecesceccccccccccecsccccese.cescecsscsces coccecccneescesescsececccs 5.09 
Volatile combustible matter ............csccsccsccsccecsveccscccccccccccccccsccencssces 37.28 
Fixed CArbDON.....cccccecscs ccccccscscccccvenes socsecscccseccccceccescoces cence: encssseeess 53.30 
ABD) .....cccsccccsncscscsveccesessccstccscsccsceecncnsss0eess sonceseesnccccouce cone: eee sencecess 4.33 

Total .........sssscccscccnccscscscsccscecccesccscscessosees cesses cosccccee cccveecncecenes „ 100.00 
Sulphur ...........ccsescccsecccccesecvcescossnccscscccseesbassensessssseveescnceeeses cosseeens 1.08 


THE WINDSOR MINE. 


This mine is also situated in Section 1, Tuscarawas township, in 
the S. W.}. It isa small mine, connecting by a narrow gauge track 
with Massillon. It holds a part of the basin, just described, and, in 
fact, it is worked through into the Sippo mine, getting its ventilation 
by means of the furnace, and its drainage by means of the pumps of 
the latter mine. It produces 40 to 50 tons per day, but has only a 
smal] territory on which to work. 


THE GRovE Ming, No. 2. 


This mine is located in Section 24, Tuscarawas township, which — 
adjoins Section 19, Perry township, in which the abandoned mine, 
Grove No. 1, is located. The two mines are separated by a broad 
“horseback” of sandstone. 

There are over 600 acres under lease by this corporation, but the 
coal is already almost exhausted. Only pillar coal is now produced by 
No. 2, and this at less than 200 tons per day. 

The mine is entered by a shaft 140 feet deep. It strikes the 
summit of the basin, from which fact the drainage is complicated. 
Branch pipes must be carried forward to all the workings from the 
pumps at base of shaft. 

The coal is not worked below 2’ 9”, asa rule. Its greatest thick- 
ness is § feet. Where horsebacks occur, they generally cut out the coal 
altogether, instead of merely reducing its thickness. The roof is 
excellent, consisting of 6 to 20 inches of black slate, covered by 8 
gray sandrock. Bone coal occurs at the top of the seam, and makes 
some trouble for miner and operator. Nodules of ore are frequently 
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und at the top of the slate. The floor is a hard slate, but in the 
hills” of the mine, the conglomerate comes up to the coal. 

The coal has the full strength and quality of the seam. It is 
‘ought out to the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling R’y, the mine cars 
ing lowered into the valley by a double track incline, operated by 
avity. 

Pigeon Run MINE. 


This mine is located in Sections 26, 35 and 36, Tuscarawas town- 
ip. It holds leases on about 660 acres of land, but the main coal 
sin, which includes 50 to 60 acres, is already exhausted, and pillars 
e now being drawn in the mines. The shaft gives the following 
ction: Ä 





Drift, sand, clay, etc ...eeceeessrssensannssnennnsnsnnonnnunennansnenuensnanen soeseee. 85 feet. 
Soapstone and slate...... .esonnsas snsensensnnnannsnnnassnsnnnnnssnannnnnsssssn nennen 60 “ 
White sandrock (Massillon) .........cccsssccsscscccscsccssssscscscsscesonces woe 156“ 
Gray rock.............0 Lnssssnesssnnsnsnnannnssnsunsnnenunnssnsnssnnsnnssnnsenensannanann 20 “ 
Black slate ..........cccsscsccsscsccsscscsscssccscseesccces seseencos senses cascescsenecenses 4 “ 
Coal .......ccescccscecccccncsocsecccacssascons senses cegsesceessesceececesces seccnserssseasees 5 “ 

Total .........c.ccccsscccsececcccscsccne cosssesescessecssscceses coscescesceesessenses 185 feet 

The mine delivers its coal to the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling 
ailway. 


The average thickness of the coal is not less than 4% feet. Perhaps 
runs as high as 5 feet, for there are large areas in which it holds 
lly 6 feet. In one pocket of the mine, near a horseback, the coal 
ickened up to 9 feet for a small area. Where the coal is thickest, it 
apt to bear a 6-inch bone coal, which often gets into the cars. The 
ce of the coal bears N. 25° E. to N. 30° E. The coal is worked “on 
e square”, all entries being run on face and ends. It dips in the 
rge way to the southwest, but there are many local flexures. 

As a whole, the roof is good. It consists of about 4 feet of black 
te, overlain by the gray rock reported elsewhere. Sometimes the 
ite disappears, letting the rock down upon the coal, always to the 
triment of the latter. Nodules of ore are found in and immediately 
ove the slate. 

The quality of the coal is, in all respects, approved. It was used 
r a time in one of the Massillon furnaces, successfully. 

On the N. W. +, Section 2, Tuscarawas, and 8. W. +, Section 35, 
twrence township, three drill-holes have shown a body of mineable 
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coal of good promise, the lease of which is held by Hon. John 6. 
Warwick. The record of one drill-hole is as follows: 


Drift .......ccscscsscsccscce cecsseecevccceececessecescesnsecs seesssconses ces cesnessesesonnses 56 feet 
Slate ......000 vesscesccresccnccscrnnceces cssesssescescesecs eecescececescs secasecacasascssesees 27 “ 
SOAPBLONE ........ nenne cccsscccsccccessenscecesens ceecescasccvesscessecesscessescsescoees - 6 “ 
White sandrock ........ ..cccssoscosccnceecsccsscescnscecssscsescccecsss sn sonne sesees ~ 2 * 
Dark-gray shale ............:scscsoss scores sonnnonsnnsnnunnensannnnsonnonsonensensenunenee 16 “ 
Light-gray shale.............ccsccseccsssescssssccsnsssses cosssnssesscsecscascescesceess 46 “ 
Slate......... cssscecscccccccces scossseccsccecssencnessssesssossescnssccesscessssses sessences 2 “ 
Coal ........scsecsccrsscecsseccsceccssscees secessnescseses ssasences coaseasessocses cascee seeees 5 “ 


Another body of coal, but less promising, has been proved in Section 
13, Tuscarawas township. The thickest part of the seam shown by the 
drills was 3’ 6”. The leases are held by Hon. John G. Warwick and 
the Rhodes Coal Company. 


MINES OF PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


The mining of the lower coal in this township is a thing of the 
past. The Grove mine, No. 1, has already been referred to. The once 
famous Warmington mine is in the same category, worked out and 
abandoned. Two mines are opened in a higher coal, probably the 
Tionesta coal, on the Koontz and the Hankins’ farms, respectively, in 
Section 4. The coal is 24 feet thick, and of fair quality. Both mines 
are merely country banks, worked in winter for the supply of the 
neighborhood. 


MINES OF SuGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines in the Sharon or No. 1 coal are open in this township. 
They are known as the Camp Creek, Elm Run, and Justus mines. 


Camp CREEK MINE. 


This mine is located in Section 2, Sugar Creek, and it also holds 
territory in Section 35, Tuscarawas. The basin is either continuous oF 
closely connected with the Pigeon Run basin. It is operated by Oliver 
Young, Elyria, O. The coal is brought to market by the Cleveland, 
Lorain and Wheeling R’y. It has been in operation a little more than 
6 years, and 40 to 50 acres have already been mined out. Its outpat 
ranges from 250 to 300 tons per day. Its leases control about 400 acres 
of adjacent territory. 
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The shaft is 166 feet deep, counted from the natural surface. The 
ction is given below : 





Drift-clay yellow Keussnnsrnnsnnssnennennsnnensunnsnensnsnssnsnnsnnsnensnnnee 15 feet. 
Gravel and clay.................esasononnossnnnsssonsnonsnnnnnnnsnnensnnre „1 * 
Blue ClAy...........0e-cesccccceccsccccssccsccccsvccceccseesescccscceccesesees 20 “ 
Cemented sand........s... sscscscesscvcccccccccscsccscscscsonssccsesessececs 1 * 
Duirr. ; Blue clay............... \nananonsnasannsnunnennsnnsnsnsnennnansnanre soseeeceees 4 “ 
Gravel ......cccccccccces veteccccs ceercccccsccecsccscsscoscccsseresseesosoeecs .« & * 
QUICKBANG........c0ccccesseces: coccccersccscescscsccecececcecasesees sonseeces 2 
GAVE] .......csccccccccceccccessssccccsscscsscscscsccsesscesossoers seeccenceces 8 “ 
L Blue clay.......0s0sesosnnansonsnnunonnsansnnsnnenununsnnunnsnnnsnennnessnsnnen 2 * 
Fire-clay ........0-cscceccscscccccscccccccscscccscsccccscscscceccscsccsecsescess 5 “ 
White shale ............ccccccssescscssccscccnccsccccesece:secscesoscoscscseos 4 “ 
Gray shale ......... .....scseseccccccceesceccssccscscvessecccerscesees cosees ~ 2 * 
Hard rock.........cccscccccsccscvsccccsscceceve. cossscceeseseee senseseeese we 1 * 
Black band rock............csccscscccscccccacescscsccccessseveccccnceccssces 12 * 
“Fire-8stone,” OtC.....cccsscccsccccserccsccencscsccccecscecscscecee soseeeces 15 “ 
Hard black rock ............sssscececccsscscccese Lecceecceescccecce wenenone 6 * 
Gray “ fire-stone”........u..ososensasnnsnnonsensnnnsnsnsnununnnnnnsnensenre 5 “ 
White shale ........-..esossnoonononenenensneneonnenunnunnnn nennen sence: neuen 2 “ 
Blue “ fire-stone ” ........... |eossannosonnesnnonsensnnunsensnunsnsossenen: 49 “ 

Gray .“ fre-stone” ......eosooooonseesonnnonensannnsrnunenn PIEPFREFFPRPRRRRR 238 
Black Slate ......cccsccceccssccscscsccccvscccccsenscccesses seececcccnscvasseee 3 * 
Coal zeosesssasnennenennnnnnnensnnsnnenanannsannnanen: senssessccescesscceseoscoess 2 “ 


The coal of this mine has certain features that are not elsewhere 
and in the entire field. The shaft lies midway between two basins 
coal, one lying to the north-west and the other to the south-east. 
1e former has an approximate area of 400 by 175 yards, the longer 
is extending nearly east and west. The second basin has an area ‘of 
O by 150 yards, approximately, and its greatest length is also in an 
st and west line. The two basins have an area of about 125 acres. 
1e two basins are connected by an entry, 135 yards long, cut partly 
rough sandstone and partly through coal, the latter not exceeding 
feet 4 inches in thickness. 

The south-east basin is in all respects normal and regular, the 
al holding an average thickness of 4 feet, mining large and bearing 
ansportation well. 

The north-west basin has the unusual features referred - to above. 
holds two distinct seams of coal, the lower one, which is 14 linches 
ick, having all the characteristics of the Massillon seam generally. 
1e upper one, which averages 4 to 43 feet in thickness, is denominated 
e “hard coal”, the lower vench being termed the “soft coal”. 
ıe hard coal approaches cannel in character, being strong and 
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heavy, having a smooth surface and a waxy luster, but showing 
a cubical and not a conchoidal fracture. In color, it is dead, 
lacking the blackness of the ordinary seam. Its ash is dark-red, 
of so pronounced a color, that it has been ground with oil, and used 
for a paint. Its composition is indicated in the following analysis, by 
Professor Lord, of samples taken by Mr. Frederick Keffer, for the 


survey : 


Camp Creek “ Hard Coal”. 


Moisture ......000 ceccccces sosceccccccscccccccce sonen onsnnnsnnnnnnsnannsunnnennensn nen nannanen 8.11 
Volatile combustible matter ............ccccescesccoccsseccccces cccsccccececscs coccceees 42.04 
Fixed carbon .........ccccccscccccceccnessccssevecccces soccessccces concecces ceccecces soseseses 40.15 
ABD ......-ccccccccscccccececccvecccccscsceseeses seccesceccccceccccraceccceseus nenne ses senannene - 14.7 
Total ........cccccccsecccs ccsccvoccccocssccccecsscctececccccessecseccesscoccscccccesecccooes 100.00 
Sulphur .........scccesccscesces ssscscccscesscccesccsccscnscnsses nnnnanen seeces soncecousserees - 16 


It is used only for a grate fuel, and the composition shown above 
does not fit it for large service or popularity in this field. 

Whenever this double seam grows thinner as a whole, the lower 
or Massillon coal grows thicker. The coal connecting the two basins 
is entirely of the latter character. 

The roof of the hard coal is 4 to 18 inches of bony and worthless 
coal in the swamp, but near the edges of the basin the gray rock 
comes down directly upon the coal. The roof of the east basin is 6 
inches to 2 feet of black slate. In a few places, this slate disappears, 
letting the sandstone down upon the coal. No complaint of bone is 
made in the cover of this coal. 

The floor of both basins is generally fire-clay, but in some case, 
a flinty, gannister-like rock takes its place. 

The area already mined is estimated to be between 40 and 50 acres 
mainly in the east basin. This body is therefore near its limits. 


Exim Run MINE. 


Elm Run mine is located in Sections 3, 4 and 5, and holds by 
lease about 700 acres of land. Its coal is essentially continuous with 
Grove mine, No. 2, and with Camp Creek mine, last described. It is 
thought that a large acreage of coal will be found here, coming up 
almost to the proportions of the Willow Bank basin. The coal is of 
approved quality in all respects. It has full thickness, as far ss de- 
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eloped, and good strength. The roof is good, consisting of slate, 
hus far. 
The section found in the shaft is given as follows: 


Feet. Inches. 


Drift clays and gravel.........ccccccccccscscscccsccccesscvcseccvescescccceecsssensceens 49 0 
Sandrock ..........0.scssscccsscscscsccese csccsccscccnscscsscesses seseesessescessessecens „18 0 
Broken rock........: 220000 cscseces anonsnsnenunsnsnnsnnnnennensonnnnnsnannnanssnnenennn „5 0 
BORPBLONE .......0..cceecccccccccceccvocscnceccscsee scenes cesses seseseceeses cesses eseeseecs „8 0 
Gray sandrock ........cccssscccescseee snsansunnsnsnsnnnsnnsnnssnnnsnssnsn nansnnnnnnecnee 8 6 
Broken rock ....... cccccccccscece 0 cccccscscscecevcssccsce sesecccessecesssssesescesceces 6 0 
BOapstone ................scccssceces ossuunonuonsansnnnsennanssuensnnsonsnsnnsnnenenssnsenn - 25 0 
Coal (Quakertown seam or No. 2)...... cc... sscsscssccsscescesscees ssscneceeseee 1 0 
Black elate..........ccccocssccccsrccsccecessassseccsscssssscsscscessccssscesscossesecsecees 25 6 
Gray rOck........csscccessccsevsccoe ssccecsscencccccsscesccceessccesssssnscssees sesceseaees 22 0 
Black slate ........ccscccscsssscsoecccscscsscscces cesses cosses seessseeesescssensenesavcvcees 1 6 
Coal (Sharon seam or No. 1).........csssessccorsccscccscceeseccesceees seveseses „5 0 

Total .........ceccccssscceccvcscece sccsccecsssccessevcceceasccsensessesscsececesceeees „199 6 


The section is interesting from the fact that the Quakertown coal 
ppears here, after a long interval, in which no trace of it is shown. 

The mine was opened in 1882. Its coal goes out by the Cleveland, 
„rain and Wheeling R’y. 


\ 


Justus MINE. 


The Justus mine, No. 2, is located near Justus, in Sections 14 and 
5. It was opened in 1882. It controls by lease 280 aores, and the 
oal is estimated at 75 acres. It connects with the Cleveland, Lorain 
nd Wheeling Railway, by a branch track. The shaft is 130 feet deep. 
Che section found in shaft is as follows: 


. Clay and gravel .....2ccuenocesessnunonunnonansnnsnanenunnnenennununen nennen 70 feet. 
Drift. { Guickeand sassassercsrteitaeststatssveststvigttertitititttiee, ot 20 « 
Slate and gray rock............sccsscce coecsovcscccssscescscesesescesseeees 25 “ 
Coal ..... zensnssassssnen sonnannnn sonsrnnnnnnensnsnnannnnsnne anne ennsnnnensnnne b “ 


The quicksand proved troublesome and expensive in sinking the 
haft. The seam is undulating, but not unsteady. The hills rise 35 
feet above the swamps. Horsebacks do not occur in the body of the 
yasin. The dip is to the south. The face is said to be N. 7° E, a de- 
yiation from the general direction of N. 20° to 30° E. The 
roof is dark, gray rock, no slate being thus far found. The coal rests 
yn a fire-olay floor. The top of the seam is more splinty or longer 
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grained than the remainder, but no distinction is made in the output. 
It becomes bone in parts of the mine and is then rejected. The bone 
ranges from 4” to 11”. Taken as a whole, the coal of this mine is said 
to have a larger proportion of the short-grained or curly coal than that of 
any other mine, and by this its adaptation to household use is ensured. 
The composition of the coal, as sampled for the survey, by Mr. 
Frederick Keffer, is shown in the following analysis by Professor 
Lord : 


Coal of Elm Run Mine, No. 1. 


Moisture .........cccccccecsccee seccccces cocces cesesssccceccoscascesceccce sevenceseccecosssccss 5.65 
Volatile combustible matter .............cccccccccscssccsccsccesccccsvccevecccececes ces 86.08 
Fixed carbon ........sc:scccccccscscceccccsccscccsscccs saceccccccscsscscccesccocs saves covees 55.70 
ABD ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccvccecencecacece: coescccececccccestevecccceccccoceucess - 257 

Total ... ......cccccccccccccccccsccces cecccecccccccccnscccccse cesses soveseccs namen a rennen 100.00 
Sulphur ...........-cccccccersecccccncccaccccccsasccscsocssscceesseressens os sonen cesses snsene . 09 


The seam carries a standard height of 4’, but it swells up in the 
swamps to 7 and 8 feet at times. 
Over a 14-inch screen, a bank car of 2,750 lbs. will lose 450 lbs, 
200 of which are slack, and 250 nut, but sometimes 2,400 Ibs. of clean 
coal will be sent out on a car. 
_ One keg of powder is commonly required for 25 to 27 tons, making 
the cost to the miner from 10 to 15 cents per ton. | 


MINES OF BETHLEHEM TOWNSHIP. 


Three mines have recently been opened in Bethlehem township, 
the most southerly of the Massillon field. They are the Garfield and 
Rose Hill Shaft and the Beaver Run Slope. They are all in proximity 
to the village of Navarre, the first two being west of the Tuscarawas 
river, and the third being on the east side. 

The Garfield mine is operated by Oliver Young, of Elyria. The 
shaft is 112 feet deep. The coal holds the full thickness of the seam, 
being about 4% feet thick. The basin is a narrow one, and not more 
than 40 acres are known to belong to it. The coal inclines to a long 
grain, and is better adapted to steam production than to household use. 
The present output of the mine is about 250 tons per day. The coal . 
goes out by the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railway. 
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Rose Hill mine, also on the west side of the river, is a mine of 
general character as the Garfield, but its coal is counted of 
t better quality, coming up to the ordinary Massillon standard. 
of coal tributary to it is judged to be about 40 acres, with a 
ness of 4% feet. It is operated by Hon. Anthony Howells, of 
1. 
Beaver Run mine has a daily output of about 250 tons. It 
> lines of communication, viz., the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
the Connotton Valley Railway, and the Tuscarawas Valley 
Che coal is about 4 feet in thickness, and of fair quality. The 
ıstimated at 30 to 50 acres. 


CoNCLUSION. 


ı completes the brief review of the Massillon coal field which 
ertaken. It isa matter of regret to find that this excellent 
» limited in area, but though the first discovered bodies of it 
ready been mainly exhausted, there is as much proved coal 
ie miner now as there was 20 years ago, and there is no reason 
that further exploration will make important additions to what 
nown. The production is certainly not likely to be increased, 
ie opinion of the best judges, it will probably be maintained 
re of years, at approximately the present figures. The present 
roduction runs close upon 1,000,000 tons. The scene of activity 
ld has already been shifted to the west and south since work 
begun, less than 25 years ago. This advance to the westward 
‚dy reached its limit, but the new basins to the southward have 
been brought to their largest production. So far as can be 
wrence, Tuscarawas, Sugar Creek and Bethlehem must supply 
sillon coal for the future, in the main. 

arge and valuable basin has already been proved, but not 
2 miles south of Justus. It is partly on the Kemp farm, and 
1 as the Kemp basin. The length of the basin has been shown 
least 14 miles, and it will make without doubt a very valuable 
to the field. The coal is leased by Hon. Anthony Howells, of 
n. | 

8, however, constitutes the southern limit of the field, according 
ıt knowledge. A considerable amount of exploration has been 
d is now going forward to the southward, but so far without 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrtTINvuED. 


MINES OF HOLMES COUNTY. 
By ALBERT A. WRIGHT. 


Holmes county occupies the interval between Tuscarawas county 
and the border of the coal field. The coal-seams of the latter county, 
from the lowest up to the Upper Freeport or No. 7, extend westward 
into Holmes, where they all disappear. The lower seams, as they extend 
north-westward, are successively brought above drainage, so that all the 
seams mentioned are exposed in the western half of the county; while 
upon the south-eastern border, all below the Putnam Hill (gray) lime- 
stone are buried beneath the surface. 

The coal is so accessible upon the hill-sides, that drifting is the 
universal method of mining. There are no shafts, and the few slopes 
at the mine entries are solely for affording better screening and storing 
facilities. The drainage is always by ditches in the entry; an adverse 
dip is the commonest cause of the abandonment of entries. There is 
one case of the successful application of the siphon to mine drainage at 
Dr. Pomerine’s mine at Berlin. | 

In the aggregate there is a large amount of good coal in Holmes 
county. While the thickness of the individual seams is not so great a8 
at some other points, running from a maximum of 4 feet down to 4 
in the mines at present worked, there are nevertheless a large number 
of seams accessible, and the intervals between them are smaller than in 
localities to the southward and eastward. There are several fields that 
would sustain operations upon a large scale; while it is certain that 
from nearly every township in the county there will be, for a long time 
to come, a steady supply from the smaller veins, more than sufficient to 
meet the local demands. 

At the present time only a single mine has railroad facilities for 
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shipping its coal. This is the Bowen mine, formerly Saunders’ $ three 
miles south-west of Millersburg. A branch track from the Cleveland, 
Akron and Columbus Railroad brings the coal to Millersburg, whence 
it is shipped to various points between Akron and Columbus, or con- 
sumed upon the locomotives. The other mines of the county may be 
denominated country banks, their output being used for blacksmithing, 
generating steam, or domestic purposes within a few miles of the mine. 

Some disastrous mining enterprises have been undertaken in this: 
county, which have perhaps created a prejudice against the field. The 
responsibility for the failures, however, should be placed where it properly 
belongs, upon a lack of familiarity with the field, an inadequate pre- 
liminary survey, together with carelessness and extravagance in the 
management of the work. This does not demonstrate that these seams 
cannot be profitably mined upon the large scale. 


STRATIGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


The general arrangement of the rocks and coal seams of the 
county is shown in Fig. I. The county may be divided into two some- 
what distinct fields. The first, which occupies the south-eastern 
corner, is an extension of the Tuscarawas coal field, and should be 
considered with it. This field comprises the whole of German town- 
ship, the southern part of Walnut creek, and perhaps the south- 
eastern part of Berlin, including the town of Berlin. In this field the 
most prominent geological elements are, Ist, the Putnam Hill (lower- 
gray) limestone; 2nd, the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5), lying about 
45 feet above the limestone, and, 3rd, the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6), lying about 70 feet above the limestone. These identifications 
and intervals correspond with those of the adjacent portions of Tus- 
carawas county. For illustration, see Fig. V. 

The second field comprises the rest of Holmes county, in which the 
lower strata are found, and some apparent changes occur in the upper 
strata, of which the most striking is that the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6) appears at about 25 feet above a gray limestone instead of 
70 feet, as in the first field, while the Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) is 
missing. The best explanation that can now be given of this anomaly 
is as follows: The limestone in the latter case is the true Ferriferous 
(upper gray) which belongs about 25 feet above the Putnam Hill (lower 
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ray). This would reduce the interval between coal No. 6 and the lime 
1e to 45 feet. But the lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) is wanting in- 
this second field, and some twenty feet of shale carrying iron ore 
ve gone with it, so that the interval between the limestone and the 
»per Kittanning coal is reduced to about 25 feet. (See Fig. VII). The 
ıtnam Hill limestone is by no means wanting in the second field, but 
e two are rarely seen together. A few cases, however, are mentioned 
reafter. 

Brief reference must be made to some horizons of the general sec- 
m, Fig. I. The lowest coal (No. 1) is assumed to be the equivalent 
the Sharon or Massillon seam, although it lies but 80 or 100 feet 
low the Lower Mercer (blue) limestone, whereas, in Stark and 
ahoning counties, it is from 125 to 150 feet. In Fig. II it is seen close 
on the characteristic Waverly shales, 98 feet below the limestone. 
1e conglomerate is generally wanting. 

The Quakertown coal or iron ore seam, of former reports, may be 
lied No. 2. It lies between the upper and lower divisions of the 
arse Massillon sandstone. In twelve different sections where measured 
ranges from 52 to 71 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, the 
erage being 60 feet. It is shown in Figs. II and VI. 

Twenty-two feet (15 to 28) below the Lower Mercer hor:zon, a coal 
am appears which is designated 2a. It has been recognized in nine 
fferent sections, and is shown in Figs. II, IV, VI, VII. At some of 
ese localities this may prove to be the Lower Mercer coal (No. 3), but 
80, it will only emphasize the fact that the “ blue limestone” is often 
e Upper Mercer, while the Lower Mercer is wanting. 

The Lower Mercer coal (No. 3) and limestone (blue) constitute the 
ost definite and persistent horizon in the county. They are invaluable 
a starting point in identifying other horizons. 

The Upper Mercer coal (3a) and limestone (blue, often flinty) are 
en in the same section with the Lower Mercer coal and limestone at 
ew Carlisle, and many places in southern Walnut Creek, at J. H. 
arold’s, in Central Point; at Moses Steele’s, in south-eastern Mechanic; 

Daniel Uhl’s, in Central Mechanic, Fig. IV ; at L. Allison’s, on the 
nox and Monroe line, and many other places. (Seealso Fig. III). The 
pper Mercer Limestone can probably be found in every township 
here it is due, either as a limestone or a flint. My measurements 
ake it fro.n 17 to 38% feet above the Lower Mercer, average 30. 
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"In northern Salt Creek the Upper Mercer is the predominant limestone, 
as is shown by its interval below the Putnam Hill (gray) limestone (30 
to 50 feet), and by the structure of its underlying coal (3a), as compared 
with that on Wayne Hill (compare Figs. X and XI, see Fig. II, 
The interval referred to runs as follows on adjoining farms: John 
Amsbaugh’s, 31 feet; Josiah Slutz’s, 41 feet; Henry R. Leeper’s, 50 
feet; Leonard Matthews’, 50 feet. 

The Tionesta coal (36) is represented by the “sandstone vein,” on 
Wayne Hill (Fig. III), near Fredericksburg, which has been called No. 6. 
The Putnam Hill limestone, which should appear about 20 feet above 
this coal, is cut away by a heavy sandstone, but on the opposite side 
of Apple Creek, at Joseph McElroy’s, the limestone is 5 feet thick at 
its proper level, as is also the case in a section north of Holmesville, 
given by Dr. Newberry (Vol. II, chart No. 2). 

The prominent gray limestone of the eastern and northern-central 
part of the county is considered the Putnam Hill limestone, while in 
the southern-central and western parts, both this and the Ferriferous are 
believed to be represented, though rarely together. [On limestones, 
see p. 817]. In some cases the Ferriferous and Putnam Hill 
are seen together, as at C. Fisher’s and E. Snellenberger’s, in south- 
eastern German; M. Hochstetter’s, east of Shanesville, Tuscarawas 
county ; Jos. Finley’s and Daniel Uhl’s (Fig. IV), in Central Mechanic ; 
A. Greenheiser’s, adjoining A. A. Taylor’s, in Knox (Fig. VI), and 
probably Wm. White’s and vicinity, in southern Richland. The intervals 
vary from 15 to 41 feet; average, 25. Where only a single gray lime 
stone is present, its elevation above the Lower Mercer (blue) limestone 
is the best guide we possess, the Ferriferous being due at about 100 
feet, and the Putnam Hill at 60 to 80. 


In western Monroe and Knox townships, a massive sandstone, 20 
feet thick, comes between the gray limestones, and one or both of the 
latter are cut away, as at Thos. Miller’s and A. A. Taylor’s (Fig. V]). 
The same occurs on Wayne Hill (Fig. III). This sandstone (Hecla?) 
caps the hills north of Black Creek, weathering out in great “boulders”, 
but similar masses from the Massillon sandstone, 100 feet lower, abound 
in the valleys of Wolf Creek, Black Creek, the Killbuck, Indian Trail, 
etc. In Fig. III this heavy sandstone was supposed to cover coal No. 
6, but the coal is evidently No. 4, as it is just below the level of 
the Putnam Hill limestone on the adjoining farm of A. Erenheiser, 8 
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own in the figure. On the farms adjoining westward the limestone 
s only its normal thickness of 3 or 4 feet. The upper.coal seam, in 
ig. WI, lying 30 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, is doubtless the 
ue No. 6. This is the locality, 3 miles north of Black Creek, 
2quently referred to in previous volumes as carrying seven workable 
ams of coal. Their positions are here shown. 


The relations of the Lower Kittanning coal are shown in Fig. V. 
is missing, as before mentioned, in most of the county. 


The Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) lies 25 to 50 feet above the 
rriferous horizon, the smallest measures being in Killbuck town- 
ip. 

The Freeport sandstones fill the interval of 60 to 75 feet up to the 
oper Freeport coal (No. 7). No good exposures of the Freeport 
nestones were observed, though fragments, which must be referred to 
ese horizons, were met with in a number of places. 


CoaL SEAMS. 


Sharon. Coal (No. 1). 


In the western half of the county this seam may be found above 
ainage, and has been opened at a good many points in Hardy, Prairie, 
d Monroe townships, the latter township constituting the most fertile 
Id. The structure of the seam at Stephen R. Williams’s, in Central 
onroe, is shown in Fig. VIII to consist of an upper bench ot 1 foot, and 
lower one of 2 feet. The analysis of the benches, separately, by 
‘ofessor Lord, is given below: 


Sharon coal, 8. R. Williams, Monroe township. - | Upper bench. | Lower bench. 
ÜBLUTO .......cccecccecescccsccccscscccescssoesecces san snnnensssnsnnne 6.62 6.57 


latile combustible MAttOTr...........0ccccccccccsccccccesccces 41.65 41.44 





‘ 
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As compared with the other coals of the county, this shows excellent 
quality. The fixed carbon is reasonably high; the ash and especially 
the sulphur are low. The upper bench mines like a block coal, the 
lower is more irregular. The coal lights quickly, is somewhat cementing, 
and burns to a light cinder and gray ash with no clinkers. It is esti- 
mated that there are some 800 acres in Monroe township where this coal 
should be productive. .Southward of S. R. Williams it is mined by 
Isaac Williams, westward by Wm. Mackey, on lot 28, where it is 2} to 
3 feet thick, with a shale parting near the middle, and northward by 
Smith and James Martin. Opposite Millersburg it is mined by Freeman 
and Bilderback, on Section 1, where it is 2} feet thick, with a sulphuroes 
parting of three inches. It is rusty, soft, and poor-looking, but both 
slack and coal find ready sale. Two miles north-west of Millersburg, on 
D. Snyder’s farm, it is 20 inches thick, with a slate parting of two 
inches. It has been mined also by Joseph McElroy, in north-eastern 
Prairie township, and Franz Cooper, on Sand Run, in Hardy, and by 
several parties in Knox township. In Mechanic and Kilftmok it may 
yet be found of workable thickness. 
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Quakertown Coal (No. 2). 


The Strawbridge cannel was formerly called No. 2, but as that is 
evidently No. 3a (see Fig. VII), the former number may be employed to 
designate the “iron ore” seam of former reports, which lies about 60 
feet below the Lower Mercer limestone (blue), and 30 to 40 feet above 
the Sharon coal, which corresponds well with the Quakertown coal of 
“Western Pennsylvania. The coal is from 1 to 2% feet thick, and not 
mined. At Millersburg it was 18 inches thick, and 141 feet above 
the Killbuck flats.’ At E. M. Wheaton’s, in northern Hardy, it is 2 
feet thick; on Chas, Steele’s, in western Hardy, it is 24 feet thick, 
and at A. A. Taylor’s, in Knox (Fig. VI), it is 2 feet thick. This 
is considered the equivalent of the “rider” vein over the Massillon 
coal in Wayne and Stark counties. It nowhere promises to be valuable. 


Coal 2a. 


At 15 to 28 feet below the Lower Mercer coal there is sometimes 
seen a two-foot vein of coal, which has yielded fuel for market, though 
on the whole it is of little value. A mile east of Millersburg it was 
mined on the farm of George Maxwell, where it consisted of two benches 
of 15 inches each, separated by ten inches of clay. At the excavation 
for the scales below the Bowen mine, 3 miles south-west of Millersburg, 
it consists of 24 feet of cannel, lying 68 feet below the Strawbridge 
cannel. In western Monroe (Fig. II) it is 2 feet thick, splitting into 
thin lamin, and of a brilliant black luster. At A. A. Taylor’s, in 
Knox (Fig. VI), it constitutes the cannel vein, which has been mined. 
both by stripping and drifting. The vein has here the following struc- 
ture : 


Bituminous Coal ..........cccccccee sosceesecsce scceseece sovcccces ces coscecccccsscccececs YY 8” 
Fire-Clay........c.cesecccsecesccsevcecsocceeecccccssseccesecc cesses cescessseneesneaseeecees 1’ 

Blate........ccccccccsccccccvccccccecsseesseces senses sceesecceseressenscesessecccecesseccecees Y 4” 
Camnel.............cccecccescovcscescccscsccecsccetcnscesseceseseveccss esecescecccccccccnecs 1” 107 


Work was abandoned here upon the discovery of thicker veins 
above. 


Lower Mercer Coal (No. 3). 


This coal is seen in its most favorable phase at the mines of Elias 
Mast and E. M. Wheaton, 3 miles north of Millersburg, where it is 
mined in considerable quantity. The excellent limestone roof is 24 feet 
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FIGURE IX 
LOWER MERCER COAL,(N&3) E MAST AND E.M.WHEATON 
HARDY TP. 
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thick. The coal is 3 feet thick, with a shale parting of 3 inches, s 
shown in Fig. IX. The lower 8 inches is separated and highly valued 
asa smith’s coal, and commands a higher price. The coal isa dry- 
burning semi-cannel, and comes out in block form. It is bright in 
luster, but with alternate stripes of duller coal, as in the block coal 
It makes little slack ; the ash is light and white, containing no clinkers. 
Its composition is given below: 


Lower Mercer Coal, Elias Mast, Hardy Township (Lord). 


Moisture ..... 
Volatile combustible matter 









Total 
Sulphur .. 





In Monroe and Knox townships there is an area where this coal is 
‚well developed. At the mine of Henry Dagon, in eastern Knor, the 
seam reaches a greater thickness than elsewhere, showing the following 
section: 
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Lower Mercer limestone, 2 benches...... «se. ssussr sosenemsunnunnen oensnrannen 2’ 

Gray shale...........e20s00000cosnonennnnnunnsnnnnnunnannennnnnensenassnsenennnnnnenene oe 6’ 

Bituminous shale........... aeessecccescosescescecccssccecsccecsececscesessscessees sanees YY 6” 
Coal, upper DENCH. .......-.sssoccsssccscecee conssccccscscccescscesssoess sosecsec tosses 1’ 8” 
Olay ee YY 6” 
Coal, Middle bench. ...........cescsccscccsssscncscsccscessccsssces sossesseecconsoces oe 0 10” 
Slate parting ............cossesscscssscsccsccsccscsscscccsvecs Lescecescecsccsesescscosces Y 2” 
Coal, lower bench ..........csccccscccsscccccsscccseccccceccceseceessecssssescssenssoees 1% 2” 


This gives a total thickness of coal of 44 inches. 


A mile north of this locality the seam was opened, but not pursued, 
on A. A. Taylor’s farm (Fig. VI), and reported from 34 to 6 feet in thick- 
ness. The larger figures could not hold over any great area. 

At Washington Taylor’s, in western Monroe, the same coal is mined. 
It is here 32 inches thick, the upper bench being 21 inches, the lower, 
8 inches, with a 3-inch clay parting between. 

The seam may be expected to hold a workable thickness over quite 
an area in western Monroe and eastern Knox, reaching southwards 
towards Black Creek or beyond. In this field, however, the thickness 
of the partings is a drawback, as observed by Mr. Read in Vol. III. 

In central Mechanic township this seam has been prospected near 
Daniel Uhl’s, by Levi Shaffer, where the seam, shown in Fig. IV, con- 
sists of two benches, the upper bench being 2 feet of cannel, and the 
lower 15 inches of bituminous coal, with a formidable parting of 1 foot 
of slate between them. 

In south-western Walnut Creek, Jacob Mullett has prospected this 
seam, where it is 3 feet thick. 

This seam probably possesses a larger acreage of accessible coal 
than any other in the county. It is often so deficient in thickness, 
however, that it is difficult to say whether it, or the Sharon coal, is 
entitled to rank next after the Middle Kittanning (No. 6) in value. 


Upper Mercer Coal (No. 3a.) 


In Killbuck township this seam is a cannel, locally thickened to 7 
or 9 feet, as at the old Strawbridge mine (Fig. VII) and on the Cary and 
Urmson property on the eastern line of the township. A fair thick- 
ness of excellent cannel can doubtless be mined in both these localities 
whenever there is any call for it. 

In Monroe and Knox townships this is called the “flint vein”. 
On A. A. Taylor’s (Fig. VII) it was 24 to 34 feet thick, in one bench, 
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with flinty limestone over it, and 8 inches of flint rock beneath it, as 
reported; the coal was fragile, streaked, full of sulphur, and melted 
down in burning. 

In northern Salt Creek this seam is mined by John Amsbaugh, 
and has been opened by many others. Its structure is shown in Fig. X. 


FiGURE X 


UPPER MERCER COAL,(NO. 3A)JOHN AMSBAUGH 
SALT CREEK TP. 
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The thickness runs from 3 to 34 feet. The coal is soft, and requires 
careful mining to separate the dirt and pyrite. Below is an analysis: 


Upper Mercer Coal, John Amsbaugh, Salt Creek (Lord). 

Moisture .......ccseecssses coven 
Volatile combustible matter 
Fixed carboı 
ABD eessseee 
Total 
Sulphur... 





At Leonard Matthews’, 1 mile east of the above, this seam consists 
of 2 feet of cannel and “ bony ” coal, above, and two feet of bituminous 
coal below. An impure, clayey limestone, at least 2 feet thick, under- 
lies the fire-clay at this point. 
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FIGURE XL 


UPPER MERCER COAL(N93A.) JOSEPH REDETT, 
PRAIRIE TP. 
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On the northern line of the county, in Prairie township, this coal 
constitutes the “limestone” seam, mined by Joseph Redett. (See 
Figs. III and XI). The limestone roof is 5 feet thick; the coal is 3 to 4 
feet thick, averaging 39 inches; the clay floor is 5 feet thick. The 
arrangement of benches and partings is similar to that at J. Amsbaugh’s 
(Fig. X). The middle bench carries a good deal of sulphur and is 
troubled with soot veins from 0 to 2 inches thick. The upper bench 
is cleaner, and is used as a smith’s and steam coal at Fredericksburg. 

In Richland township this coal was opened by Wm. White, but it 
proved to be of poor quality. 


Tionesta Coal (No. 35). 


This coal was formerly mined and shipped by rail at Fredericks- 
burg, near the north line of Prairie township. 

It is the “sandstone vein” of Wayne Hill (Fig. III), and was 
3} to 44 feet thick over a limited area, which is mined out. Around 
the margin, 32 inches of good coal remain, lying in one bench, and now 
mined on Joseph Redett’s farm. The coal isa cementing, purple ash 
coal, contains much sulphur, and is apt to attach to grate bars. This is 
the only place known where it is worth mining. On Rev. Mr. 
McCartney’s, adjoining A. A. Taylor’s, in Knox township, it was 
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opened, and consisted of two benches of ten inches each, with ten 
inches of shale between them. (Fig. VI.) 


Brookville Coal (No. 4). 


This coal and the overlying Putnam Hill (gray) limestone, are 
exposed in perhaps every township of the county. The two are some- 
times mined together for the manufacture of lime, as at Geo. Maxwell’s 
and Samuel Stirlen’s in Hardy, H. J. Asire’s in Mechanic, and ele 
where. The coal is from one to two feet thick, of poor quality, but 
sufficiently good for burning lime. An exception should be made for 
this seam in Knox township at A. A. Taylor’s, where, although only 
two feet thick, it has been worked considerably on its own account, 
and is considered of excellent quality. It was not accessible for 
analysis. 


Clarion Coal. 


This coal lies directly under the true Ferriferous (upper gray) 
limestone. It is difficult at some points, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to distinguish with certainty between this horizon and that 
of the Brookville, which is due some 20 or 30 feet lower, and more 
investigation is needed upon the relations of these two coals and lime- 
stones. The coal formerly mined by Daniel Shields, just west of the 
Bowen mine, is doubtless the same as that shown in Fig. VII, as the 
Clarion; but at both these points the Mercer limestones are missing. 
The coal], where mined, was 20 to 24 inches thick, and of rather poor 
quality. This horizon, at many places in the county, where most 
clearly exposed, has a thick bed of unusually white fire-clay under it. 


Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This coal is present only in the south-eastern corner of the county. 
The seam, mined by Andrew Schrock, M. Zahner, and others, in south- 
eastern Walnut Creek, is referred to this horizon. In German township 
its outcrop is constant, and it is of workable thickness at Christian 
Fisher’s and Christian Gerber’s, under the black band ore, at George 
Domer’s and elsewhere. On Noah Slaubach’s, near Farmerstown, 
it proved too thin and was enveloped in a very tough sandstone. 

At John Croft’s, in south-western German (Section 24), there is 
either a duplication of this seam, or, more likely, a close approach (3 
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feet) of the Lower and Middle Kittanning coals to each other, as is 
the case in some mines near Buena Vista, just over the line. The 
upper vein is here (Croft’s) 4 feet thick, and the lower 3 feet, as 
reported. 
At Andrew Schrock’s, in Walnut Creek (Section 24), the coal is 
3} to 4 feet thick, and its structure is shown in Fig. XII. The sulphur 
and mineral charcoal streaks near the center are not permanent. Below 
is an analysis: 


FIGURE Ai 
LOWER KITTANNING COAL, (N25 )ANDREW SCHROCK 
WALNUT CREEK TP. 
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Lower Kittanning Coal, A. Schrock, Walnut Creek (Lord). 





Moisture ....... . 
Volatile combustible matter . 42.50 
Fixed carbon. 








Sulphur. 


These figures show about the average quality of the seam. 
At M. Zahner’s, on the eastern line of the township, limestone 
guides are missing, but the coal now worked is probably the Lower 
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Kittanning. It is 3 feet thick, in one bench, but with sulphur partings, 
from 2 inches to nothing, sometimes appearing in the middle of the 
vein. The ash is purple. The shales above carry shell ore, and % 
feet above it the Middle Kittanning, a white ash coal, was formerly 
mined. 

The productive area of this coal is probably limited to German, 
Walnut Creek and Berlin townships. 

Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 

This seam is by far the most valuable and accessible in the county. 
It may be said to lie in all the high hills in the southern half of the 
county, and to retain the characteristics which it has in other counties 
It is a cementing coal, often with a purple ash; it contains a large 
percentage of sulphur, but makes a good steam and domestic coal. 

In German township the following mines may be mentioned 
among others : 


Yagley (formerly Troyer and Dietz) ............... Lnnssnnsene cones Sec 6 Bd 
Noah Slaabach...........sccccccscssossccscsccscccsccersceee esceesecscecncees “10 R4 
J. Slaubach ..........cccscsscssssscecsccscscccssccsavscssanscsscsseesescesces - “10 B4 
Valentine Hershberger .............s.0+sssscscessssses snnonnuonounnanenn ~ “9 RBS 
Alex. Hochstetter............cssccsscsccsccccescecscescceses sesesssesecscess “ 9 R55 
D. Erb......ccsscccscesccccsccccccccsscesesccscscoocscs esses ensane seanescescs “ 6 R65 
John Croft ...ccccscccosccccscccsscssces sconce sonen nunnsssnnsnnensnnsnsenennne “uU Rb 
J. Snellenberger.................erssessunossunnsnsunonsonnnonsunsnnennunens ~ “ @ R4 


The coal here lies 60 to 80 feet ubove the Putnam Hill limestone, 
and 25 to 40 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal. It is 24 to 3} 
feet thick. At Mr. Yagley’s it lies in one bench without partings, the 
upper 6 inches being cannel, and the ash white. At Noah Slaubach’s 
it is 3 feet thick, including the upper 6, inches of cannel, but thickens 
in the hill. It has a purplish ash. At V. Hershberger’s it is 28 to 36 
inches thick, and should hold over 50 acres. The annual output here 
is 16 to 17 thousand bushels. The coal has a very good reputation in 
the neighborhood. Its physical qualities are excellent, though the 
analysie, herewith given, shows no specially strong points : 


Middle Kittanning Coal, V. Hershberger, German Township (Lord). 


Moistur® .........cccccsescccccccnccccccssecccccccs covces ccccecccccccces coceceses seecescecoccecs 451 
Volatile combustible matter.............sccccssscccssesccceccceces sovcccccccs ceccocecs 44.8% 
Fixed carbon .....ccssccscecsoccsccessccevcces cesses cesececesccecesccvcesccccescoecssccoccnes - 44.55 
Ash ..cccccccccccccscccccccsccscncecs cccccccccecvccencs scccscsec senses coccue nennen nn nnnne nenn nee - 6.08 

Total ..... ...c..csccccscccccccs cocces cecces sosecccce sessccesscccccsceveseceseccccsecesccons 100.00 


Sulphur .......cccccseccccesssscceccceee ononnunnı nenssnsnnnnnnnnnunsnnsnnonnnnnsnn sansns nenne - 468 
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It will be observed that the percentage of fixed carbon here falls 
below that of the volatile and combustible matter. 

Alex. Hochstetter’s mine is close by, on the opposite side of the 
hill, and the quality of the coal cannot vary much from the preceding. 

At John Croft’s the two seams, already mentioned, representing one 
or both the Kittannings, lie about 50 feet above the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, and close together. The mine was not accessible at the time it 
was visited. 

At M. Zahner’s, in south-eastern Walnut Creek, the upper vein, 
considered Middle Kittanning, was abandoned for the lower, which was 
better. The upper was 33 inches thick, was light and burned fast, 
leaving a white ash like wood. 

At Aaron Mast’s, adjoining the above, the Kittanning coals are 
reported to have run near together and then separated. 

Henry Miller’s coal, on section 24, Walnut Creek, is reported as 30 
to 33 inches thick, has a purple ash, and has been worked since 1877. 
Several other openings have been made in this part of the township. 

In north-western Walnut Creek, on Indian Trail, this seam is 
mined by Moses Hochstetter, Adam Scar, Samuel Weaver, and others, 
while the seam extends southward toward Walnut Creek, and eastward 
to the vicinity of Weinsberg. The coal averages 3 feet thick, has a 
purple ash, and is of excellent quality at Adam Scar’s, as the following 
analysis, by Professor Lord, will show : 





Middle Kittanning Coal, A. Scar, Walnut Creek. Bower | Upper 
Moisture .....cccccccccscccccsccccccccccrcccccvecccccscecccccecece secccccevecccsccccess 5.63 5.55 
Volatile combustible matter ...........ceccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccccccccces 89.59 41.41 
Fixed carbon ..... 0... cccccesccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccccscceccccccscccess 49.88 49.87 
ABD eeeeeeeeeenencne saseesuescseaesscsncase ceseeeace seeneesecseesecesesementeneens os 4.90 8,17 

Total ....ccceccccccscccccssccccccsccccsccnceccvcccccccascossescccsessccccccccess 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ..........cscseecccssccceccsceccessccecssescccsssseeeesessecccscsssseosseseee 2.54 2.85 


These figures indicate the very best phase of the Middle Kittanning 
coal, and if the average output can keep up with them no more could 
be asked. The percentages of ash and sulphur are low, while that 
of the fixed carbon is near the maximum for this seam. The benches 
are of about equal thickness, with a two-inch sulphurous parting be- 
tween them, as shown in Fig. XIII. The lower bench is used as a black- 
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smiths’ coal. The roof is of strong slate, and the floor of hard clay 
The coal is not strong physically. -It is mined by wedging down, after 
bearing in below—the common method for this seam. 


FIGURE XML 


KITTANNIN-G COAL(N26) A.SCAR, 
WALNUT CREEK TP. 
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At Berlin village there are two coal seams, which lie, after allowing 
for considerable local dip, about 35 and 75 feet above a gray limestone. 
They have been designated Nos. 6 and 7. The upper is probably 6c if 
the lower is 6. The similarity of the section, however, to those in 
German and Walnut Creek townships (see Fig. V), raises the question 
whether these are not the Kittanning coals, 5 and 6. But as sufficient 
examination of the region has not been made to warrant a change, the 
lower seam will be discussed as No. 6. It has a sandstone roof, though 
shales sometimes intervene. The ash is purple, and there is an inconstant 
middle parting of sulphurous matter. It is 33 inches thick, and is 
mined by Dr. P. P. Pomerine and George Hott. Dr. Pomerine’s mine 
was sampled with the following result: 


Middle Kittanning Coal, Dr. Pomerire, Berlin (Lord). 







Moistur dal 
Volatile combust 48 
Fixed carbon 46.17 
Ash ...... 

Total 


Sulphur 
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The coal is strongly cementing, forms clinkers, and is not strong 
hysically, yet makes a valuable domestic fuel. The large local dip and 
ccasional sandstone horsebacks from above have given trouble in this- 
egion. 

The upper vein was mined for a short time by G. Hott. It was 30° 
aches thick. The hills in this region rise from 100 to 130 feet above 
he gray limestone, and quite a large area south and east of Berlin. 
hould carry these coals. 

In Mechanic and eastern Killbuck townships there is a productive 
rea of Middle Kittanning coal, where it averages 34 feet thick, and is 
ıined by John Purdy, Esq., Levi K. Uhl, Wm. Galion and Cary and 
Jrmson, the latter parties owning the Shepler or Holmes County Com- 
any property. At J. Purdy’s the coal is 3 to 3$ feet thick, with a 
annel layer 2 to 6 inches thick a little above the middle. It is bright 
nd black when freshly mined, but the pyrite is apt to oxidize upon 
Xposure to a white bloom of copperas. There is some mineral charcoal 
lear the top. Below is an analysis : 


Middle Kittanning Coal, J. Purdy, Mechanic Township (Lord). 


Moisture ...........cccccescccceccsccsces coscsccescecessvescoscevanss seeseces sovceesseceseeece 4.10 
Volatile combustible matter ............cc.cscscescccsecossescescecsceccncss sevssececes 42.47 
Fixed carbon .........ccccccccesecececccccececsccceces cccceusccccecceces nenne seseseucese: „ 42.24 
ABD. ......ccccccccccccccccceccccccccsccscccccecccsce sasecccecestncsvcceseesessesetssesscessasess 11.19 

Total ......002 cccccreccscccccccccccccccccecces rennen soveceece : scsscee sencncecesesossscees 100.00 
Bal phur .............scscesscscscsccescncen sonscesccecs scoscscescccccscesssessescesseceetevess 5.08 


The percentage of ash is here large. Probably it can be mined so 
hat these figures will be reduced. 

At Levi Uhl’s the face of the coal shows 4 feet of thickness, in 
aree benches, several inches of cannel coming in at 3 feet trom the 
ottom, and a slate parting one foot from the bottom. 

On the Cary and Urmson property the coal is 40 to 48 inches 
nick, averaging 42. Its structure is shown in Fig. XIV, though it varies 
1 different parts of the mine. The upper bench, above the cannel, is 
artly an open-burning block coal, and partly tenderer, with some mineral 
harcoal. From the analysis given below, the upper bench appears to 
iffer but little from the average of the seam, excepting in the percentage: 
f sulphur. 


53 G. 
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FIGURE XIV 
MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL (N®6) 
CARY & URMSON, KILLBUCH TP. 
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Middle Kittanning coa!, Cary and Urmson, Killbuck (Lord), | UPPer Average 
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In the field just described, this seam lies 80 feet below the summit 
of the hille, and about 300 feet above the track of the Cleveland, Akron 
and Columbus Railroad. A branch track is graded up Shepler Run to 
the foot of the incline from the Cary and Urmson openings, made by 
the old Holmes County Company. Under judicious management at 
equipment of the mines for work on a large scale could doubtless be 
made profitable. The acreage is considerable, Messrs. Cary and 
Urmson alone owning the mineral on 700 acres, a fair proportion of 
which is high land carrying No. 6 coal. 
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FIGURE XV 


MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL (N86) 
E.ano D.BOWEN, HARDY TP. 
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Across the Killbuck, in the north-western corner of Hardy town- 

. ship, is situated the Bowen mine, where coal has been dug for 50 years. 
For the structure of the hills and of the coal seam, see Figs. VII and XV. ! 
The seam here averages about 4 feet in thickness, ranging from 3 to 4}. 
Thejpyrite streaks shown in Fig. XV are not everywhere persistent. 
The lower bench is considered the best. Both benches thicken, and 
the quality improves where the seam is thickest, as reported. Two 
analyses are given—one of the average run of the mine, and the other 
of picked samples: 
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Middle Kittanning Coal, Bowen Bros., Hardy (Lord). | Average Pte ‚ 
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These widely different figures show the use of proper sampling 
The daily production of this mine, in winter, is about 30 tons, requirin 
15 miners. The coal is shipped by the Cleveland, Akron and Columbo, 
Railroad to Millersburg and various other points, where it is in gag 
demand as a steam and domestic coal. The mining is principally dow, 
upon the 100 acres owned by Anson Myers, of Millersburg. The hill, 
northward and eastward also carry the coal, and it is mined by John 
Howe, Charles Steele and Wm. Lisle. Judge Armor’s hill is er- 
hausted. | 
In Knox township, the upper or “four foot vein” at A. A. 
Taylor’s, 2% miles soutb of Nashville, is regarded as Middle Kittanning, 
for reasons already stated. It shows sulphur streaks at sixteen inches 
from the bottom. ' This locality is practically exhausted. 


Freeport Coals (Nos. 6a and 7). 


The Freeport coals have little, if any, value in this county. The 
Upper Freeport seam, shown in Fig. VII, has a thin cover and limited 
area, being contined in this case to a single hill. The same remarks 
will apply to north-eastern Killbuck, where it is 23 feet thick, and 
found at 73 and 76 feet above the Middle Kittanning. The upper 
seam at Berlin, which may be one of the Freeport coals, has better 
cover and considerable area, and may be reckoned as valuable. 


NOTE. 


On man No. 4, accompanying the present volume, the boundary of the Lower 
Coal Measures in Holmes county is represented, and also the areas occupied by the 
Kittanning coal. The first-named boundary is taken from Newberry’s map. It isa 
matter of regret that Professor Wright could not have had these latter results before 
him in the making of his report, but they were not obtained until after his work was 
completed. With these facts in hand, a few of his statements might have been 
modified. 

The outlines of the Kittanning horizon in the county will surprise every one 
who examines them who has also a knowledge of the geology of the county. In 20 
other district of the State has this formation suffered so extensive erosion, at leat 
without being altogether removed. Originally covering a full half of the area of the 
county, nothing is now left but long snake-like ridges, seldom a mile in breadth, and 
disposed in fantastic and unexpected shapes. The acreage is very much less than 
has been generally held by those best informed as to the county, but numerous 
localities can be selected in which a mine could easily tap an area of 600, 800 or 1,000 
acres. E. 0. 
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FIGURE Y 
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FIGURE Wi 
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FIGURE Vit 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrTINv_ED. 





MINES OF COSHOCTON COUNTY. 
By Epwarp ORTon, JR. 


A general review of the stratigraphical geology of this county, to- 
gether with a brief description of the development of its minerals may 
be found in the report of Prof. J. T. Hodge (Vol. III, Ohio Geological 
Survey, pp. 562-595). Since the publication of that report (1872), its 
coal fields have undergone considerable development; a description of 
their present condition will form the subject-matter of this report. 

Though limestone, sandstone for building purposes, iron ore and 
fire-clays, are found in all parts of the county in limited amounts, yet 
they are of small economic importance, and are of interest mainly as 
geological landmarks. 

The number and position of the coal veins and the more important 
of the other strata exposed in the county may be seen in the following 
general section : 





GENERAL SECTION. 


No. Name. Equivalents. Thickness. | 
18. Upper Freeport Coal and Clay (No.7 of Newberry) variable. 
17. Limestone —=—«—__isisceccescsoceccccceses cnace “6 

16. Lower Freeport Coal and Clay (No. 6a of Newberry) “ 

16. “ Limestone (Buff Lime stones) “ 

14. “ Sandstone (Heavy and Massive, pebbly) 80 feet. 
13. Middle Kittanning Coal and Clay (No. 6 of Newberry) 3 to 6 ft. 
12. Black Limestone, or Marble (Local) —_— 


11. Lower Kittanning Coal and Clay (No. 5 of Newberry)-. ”.. B local. 
10. Putnam Hill Limestone and Ore (Gray Lime of Newberry) 4 to 8 ft. 
9. Brookville Coal and Clay (No. 4 of Newberry) 2 to &. 
8. Tionesta Coal (No. 36 of Newberry) local and thin. 
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7. Upper Mercer Limestone (Flint Horizon) 8 to 6 ft. 

6. “ Coal and Clay (No. 3 B of Newberry) 1 to 9 ft. 

5. Lower Mercer Limestone (Zoar of Newberry) 1 foot. 

4. “ Coal (No. 3 of Newberry) thin. 

8. Massillon Sandstone—Heavy _...sssssossnsnnsnnennsonennene 100 ft. 

2. Sharon Coal (No. 1 of Newberry) thin and uncertain. 
1. Waverly Group, flagstones (Shales and Conglomerate) 200 feet. 


These elements cannot all be found in any one section, but in some 
particular locality in the county each is a well-marked horizon. The 
differences of level between these elements vary greatly ; a characteristic 
section for all the central part of the c*unty is given on page 95 of this 
volume from the Beech Hollow mines near Coshocton. 


CoaL SEAMS. 


The coal seams which are of economic importance are the Upper 
Mercer (No. 3a), the Brookville (No. 4), the Lower Kittanning 
(No. 5), and the Middle Kittanning (No. 6). Coshocton county has but 
small importance at the present time as a coal producing center, only 
80,000 tons being credited to it in 1883. The railroad trade is confined 
to a few banks only, but these are of very fair capacity ; the rest of the 
county at present supplies the demands of home consumption alone, 
waiting increased facilities and increased inducements to open up in the 
large way. In Tiverton, Newcastle, and Perry townships, on the 
western edge of the county, many efforts have been made to use the 
local streaks of the so-called No. 1 or Sharon coal, which lies at the top 
of the Waverly and at the bottom of the heavy Massillon sandstone. 
In no case has any degree of success been attained, though banks have 
been kept running for a year or two at a time. The coal is thin, of poor 
quality, and constantly liable to sandstone “ cut-outs.” 

The Lower Mercer Horizon furnishes here, as elsewhere, one of the 
most constant and certain guides in a study of stratigraphical order, but 
its usefulness is confined to that. In no instance in Coshocton county 
has coal from this horizon been found thick enough to mine, by the 
investigations of the present survey. 


The Upper Mercer” Horizon. 


The Upper Mercer Horizon, though not so very stable as an 
element in the scale, is developed in one district in a very noticeable 
way, and will doubtless become a source of some revenue to the county. 


\ 
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In Bedford and Jefferson townships, the limestone is found over- 
lying a bed of cannel coal from 1 to 6 ft. thick, accompanied by from 
1 to 4 ft. of bituminous coal. This is without doubt the finest proved 
deposit of cannel coal in the State, both as to area and thickness; as to 
quality, there are small bodies of cannel elsewhere, which are as good as. 
this, though none excel it and none are so easily accessible, when railroad 
facilities are secured. The limestone of this horizon is found in a large 
part of the county with tolerable regularity ; in some districts it does. 
not appear at all. In all its showings, it is a blue, hard limerock, from 
3 to 6 ft. thick, divided into a lower layer of homogeneous rock, and 
an upper layer of either solid flint or interlacing nodules of flint im- 
bedded in a limerock matrix. As it is worn away by the atmospheric 
agencies, the upper or resisting layers overhang the more easily soluble 
ones beneath. This distinguishes it from the Lower Mercer, which is 
always a pure, uniform layer of blue limestone. 


The Bedford Cannel Coal. 


The importance of the Upper Mercer horizon is confined to the 
single field already mentioned, which is best known as the Bedford 
cannel coal field. The area covered by this deposit was made the sub- 
ject of careful investigation, and forms the subject of the accompanying 
map. The boundaries of the ground covered by the formation itself, 
are included betwcen the Walhonding river, on the north; Jackson 
township, on the east; Tunnel Hill, or the Coshocton and Bedford 
road, on the south, and Newcastle, on the west. The square area in- 
cluded between these limits is about 16,000 acres, but the curved out- 
lines of the formation do not include over 12,000 or 13,000 acres. 


Occasional outlines of the main body are found, but are of no 
value; two miles north of the Walhonding river, in Jefferson township,, 
the cannel has degenerated into 7 ft. of a rich black shale, and in the 
eastern edge of Newcastle township an opening shows only 3% ft. of an 
impure bone coal on this horizon. To the eastward, as far as Roscoe, 
reports are current as to the presence of this coal, but they are too 
indefinite to be depended on. At Roscoe there is a small local develop- 
ment of cannel on the horizon, but it is altogether improbable that it 
has any connection with the body of the coal 10 miles to the westward. 

Inside the approximate boundary which fixes the feather-edges of 
the formation itself, are secondary lines which mark the areas of 
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valuable coal. These are three in number, and may be well seen in the 
accompanying map. From these areas as outlined on the map must 
still be subtracted that cut out by the drainage of the territory ; 
diminished by this amount the area is estimated to be between 1,400 
and 1,500 acres in extent. 

The structure and character of the vein, as variously seen, will 
now be taken up. | 

Beginning at the westernmost edge of the district, we find, about 
+ mile south of Mohawk Village and the high hill which lies between 
the forks of Mohawk Creek, the mine of Jas. Givens. The mine is 
newly opened, and its best coal is not yet reached. The cannel was 
6 ft. thick, sound and hard; not so conchoidal in fracture as seen in 
some other localities, and of a little less luster than usual. No test of 
its quality by general use had yet been made. 


Crossing the east fork of Mohawk Creek amp ascending the high 
hill to the east, we approach the banks of James and John Moore. 
They are situated about 1 mile east of Mohawk Village and in the 
small central area of mineable cannel indicated on the map. The 
bank of John Moore was wofked on an extensive scale in former 
years, but has now been idle for a long time. It could be put into 
working shape with some little time and labor. The bank of Jas. 
Moore, or the northernmost of the two, is one of the old mines of the 
country, but is still open and serves during the winter months as a 
neighborhood bank. The coal is seen in one of its best exposures here ; 
it is 6 feet thick as a regular and constant thing, and is overlain by 1 
foot of soft bituminous coal, which affords ample opportunity for the 
miner to make his “bearing in”. The coal mines without the use 
of powder, with hammer and wedge alone, into large solid blocks like 
quarry stone. They often come out so large as to be used by the 
country people as steps and horse blocks, being durable enough for 
that purpose. The mines have been worked on the single entry plan 
and have been somewhat damaged by poor mining, but the strength of 
the roof is proof against any ordinary abuse, and the mines are still in 
fair shape. Going eastward, the cannel thins down again; on the 
lands of Mr. J. Park Wheeler, extending down into Flint Run bottoms, 
the coal is present, but too thin to be valuable, but on the opposite side, 
on the lands of Mr. J. M. Creighton, the coal thickens up to a good 
height. Following the ridge road eastward, the banks of Messrs. 
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Mowrie on one side and Lyman on the other, appear. These two banks 
are in the largest body of the coal, and are also located in one of its 
best exposures. The structure is shown in the appended section, 
Fig. I: 
FLEURE I 
MOWRIES CANNEL COAL. 
Fiat 





Clow. aren EEE 


The cannel is firmer and harder at this ‘bank than in any other 
now open. It is exclusively close-grained and curly, and its face and 
butt slips are so little defined as to make it necessary to use powder in 
mining. The bituminous coal is quite soft just over the cannel, but 


PIGURE 11 
SECTION ON SHARPLESS , MOWRIE 
AND LYMANS FARMS. 
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‚comes harder again near the roof; it is rather pyritous, but as it will 
st nothing to take it down, when the cannel is taken out, it may be 
source of profit to the operator. 

The same conditions prevail at the Lyman bank on the northern 
le of the ridge; the coal presents the same section and same general 
‚aracter, but is much more easy to mine. From this bank and that 

Mr. Jas. Sharpless, near by, the sections were taken which led Prof. 
odge to pronounce it the Lower Mercer coal. From a consideration 
the section at these two places only, his conclusion is a natural one. 
1 this section the two upper elements are in their regular order and 
terval, but the remarkable substitution. of the sands and shales in 
ace of the Lower Mercer Horizon is immediately apparent. The 


FIGURE, UL 
SECTION ON JAS. 'SHARPLESS' FARM. 
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typical section of the whole cannel district and of a large band of 
territory extending nearly to the southern edge of the county is here 
given as it was measured on the lands of Jas. Sharplesa, not more than 
4 mile from the position of the former section. 


This section is exemplified in nearly every ravine in the township, 
and along many of the public roads the elements crop out. 

The stricture of the Sharpless coal is much like that of the 
Mowrie Bank. 


FIGURE iV 
SHARPLESS' CANNEL COAL SEAM. 
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The soft coal over the cannel still affords every chance to the 
miner ; the cannel is here in one of its best phases—it is highly oon- 
choidal in its fracture, and breaks with no reference to its lines of 
bedding. The coal is divided into 3 grades; the middle is the best 
and the top coal the least desirable. In this top coal the most beauti- 
ful impressions of Stigmaria with lateral rootlets were seen; nearly 
every mine car contains what would be a prize in a geological museum. 
The composition of this coal differs in a marked degree from those 
cannels reported heretofore. This may be due to the selection of § 
sample, as it was the aim to get one which should fairly represent the 
run of the mine, including top, middle and bottom layers. The 
analytic methods also differ from those employed in the previous work 
of the survey. 
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Bedford Cannel Coal of Jas. Sharpless (Lord). 


Moisture .........ccccscccscccccccssccccccce © cccccscecseceres ove oe aseeecsccesceescseesceeee 2.35 
Volatile hydrocarbons ..........ox00ssss0csansesansonnnnennsnnonsnnnsansnssennssnansennee 47.06 
Fixed carbon ..........csccccsccccsscccsccccccsccencsccccccccccccscceccceeccnss surnnsnenee 37.00 
ABD 20.0. .ssccccscsccccscecccccecececccece soncce senses scsce seccceccccccceccee sosceencecessouese 13.60 

Total ........200 cesses cones coccecccascccscessscssecccersceecasons snnennenanannns rannte 100.00 
Sulphur .........ccccessccccscsvccccccccsccecescosces sesccesescescvssasscescsceceeesecseececes 2.88 


The high per cent. of ash is due partly to the mixing in of the top 
and, which is frequently rejected in mining. 

The Sharpless bank is located on the northern edge of Bedford 
»wnship; the largest part of the good coal lies due south of this point, 
<tending in an elongated area nearly to Tunnel Hill. In this district, 
ıere are many more openings of the coal, but none as important as 
ıose already mentioned. Nearly 700 acres of the best of this land 
ras bought by a railroad line, which was to tap this coal years ago. 
Ine mine, known as the Wilcox and Osbourne bank, is kept open in 
ıe center of this tract; from it the following section was obtained: 


TICURE W 
WILCOX AND OSBUBN CANNE!L COAL. 
Vive, ————  — RIT 
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The owners of the tract will be fortunate if this section represents 
1e whole of their property. At this same place the Middle Kittan- 
ing coal (No. 6) is opened in an outlier, one of the westernmost in 
1e county. 
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We have now considered the area, structure, and developments 4 
the Bedford cannel coal, the best deposit of its kind in Ohio, and a py, 
of the few developments of the Upper Mercer horizon, which assumang 
economic importance. Its thickness is seen from those places alreamdy 
described, to have considerable range; it runs from a mere streak te , 
maximum thickness of 9 feet at the Wilcox and Osbourne bank. J, 
the banks now open in those areas called mineable, the cannel show 
well, but in that larger part which of course is not accessible til] 
mined, the thickness is unknown. Judging from the workings and 
exposures already made, it will not hold up to an average of 5 feet of 
cannel coal over the areas marked. Around the edges of this ares it 
runs down to an insignificant size, in a very short distance. Further 
work could be done to advantage in making careful analyses of the 
different layers or grades, and also from averaged samples of all the 
different banks now open. Until this is done, the district will rest 
under more or less of an unfair representation, as one analysis on the 
run of one mine is surely not justice to the district. Further work 
would prove the character of the whole area, and might be the means 
of discovering some coal worthy of special adaptations. 

One of the principal uses to which cannel coal is put, at present, 
is in enriching ordinary coal gas with those illuminants peculiar to the 
cannel. Its cleanliness and bright blaze make it also sought after for 
household use by those who can afford the luxury. In former years, it 
was extensively used as a source of the light oils which may be dis - 
tilled from it. This industry had begun to assume large proportions 
when the discovery of petroleum jut an end to it. 


The Brookville Coal (No. 4). 


In three townships in the western part of the county, this coal is 
developed to a small extent. They are Newcastle, Jefferson and Bed- 
ford. 

In Newcastle township, there are 4 coal banks in this seam; they 
are the westernmost ceal banks in the county. The coal underlies the 
gray limestone directly ; this limestone is only a few feet beneath the 
hill tops on the western side of the township and about 2 miles beyond, 
runs out entirely. There is a remarkable shortening of the interval 
between the Lower Mercer and the Putnam Hill limestone at this 
point. The following section was obtained at the coal bank of 
Anthony Lavelle, close by Newcastle: 
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8. Putnam Hill limestone, thin................0..sccscscccsccescccssesesccescess 185 feet. 
7. Brookville coal (No. 4), 28/7 thick ......ccccscscoscssssccsccsscccscece renee: 182 “ 
6. Coal streak (No. 8a?) .......csscsccscossccccsccccecsccsssscsscccsesescccescscees 115 “ 
B. Lower Mercer limestone .....essassossnsnsunensnunsensensensnnusuunnnennenene 101 “ 
4 * Coal and clay (No. 8).........ccsc00.-socsscossccoscceesesses — *“ 
3. Shales and shelly sandstone .. ..........sscssccsccsscccscecscesoessccosscsccs 98 “ 
2. Heavy Massillon sandstone. ............ccccccssccecsscsscccenesesesecceesvecs 50 “ 
1. Sharon coal (No. 1) .......ccccososcsscccscecsccccecces leases secceccnscecoscsceccs Q “ 


This coal bank supplies coal to the south, west and north; its 
coal is of fair quality, and is preferred by many of the farmers to the 
cannel of Bedford township. 

Calvin Staats and Samuel Severns also have banks in this coal 
about 2 miles south-east of Newcastle. Ransome Severns, on the 
eastern edge of the township, also mines this vein; it is here 32 to 36” 
in thickness. 

The Upper Mercer limestone is found 37 ft. below the coal, cover- 
ing a mere streak of its own coal. The layer of flint, which belongs at 
this level, is here shown in strong force. 

The coal assumes its best features in the next two townships, Jeffer- 
son and Bedford. It occurs in the same district as the cannel coal, and 
is more popular among farmers. In Jefferson township it appears in 
nearly every section and on nearly every farm. It is mined by John 
Moore, W. P. Wheeler, J. M. Creighton, and Wm. McNabb. None of 
these employ more than 5 men in the press of the winter’s trade, and in 
summer all are idle. The coal is bright and handsome, mines easily by 
pick alone, and has an excellent roof. At John Moore’s bank it shows 
the following section : 


FIGURE WY. 
SECTION OF J.MOORES COAL N84 
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The two partings shown above always characterize the seam. 
Though it meets the demands of home consumption, it would Probably 
show a high per cent. of ash on analysis. 

In Bedford township, south of Jefferson, the coal still present one 
of its most useful phases. Its development falls off from the center of 
the township southward, just about as No. 6 coal begins to be of some 
service. There are no banks of No. 4 coal east of Bedford township. 
On the farms of Elias Norris, Jacob Adams (2 banks), Ethan Wright, 
James Hardman, Elizabeth McCullah, and James H. Pigman, Bedford 
township, this coal is opened and worked. It runs from 3’ 3” to 3' 9, 
and everywhere exhibits the same structure as seen in Fig. VI. 

It is a fairly good coal, but yields considerable ash of a white color; 
it mines freely with use of powder. No analyses were made of it. It 
is everywhere found under a heavy bed of Gray limestone. The follow- 
ing section illustrates its position with reference to the Mercer group: 


Section on the Lands of R. Barrett. 


(Northern edge of Bedford Township). 


7. Gray limestone, thick.............c0sccsscccscscecccccscccsccsces cecnes cecceeses 90 feet. 
6. Brookville coal (No. 4) 89 thick............... easeecessccscecececces eoees 86 “ 
5. Upper Mercer limestone, thin and flinty..............cccsecccscecseees - 60 * 
4. Cannel coal, 48” thick (No. Ba).. ........csscssssocsscscsceccscsecsecccsccees 5B 
B. Lower Mercer limestone..........ccccccerccserccsscessecessecccsccnees sonnanenn mB “ 
2. Coal streaks (NO. 8) .......0...csscccsccseacsccsesccescccocses seen s sescacescess „ 13 * 
1. Ore nodules and coal streaks ...........cc0cccccscrescesceeseseee sevessceess 0 * 


Another typical development is found on the lands of Col. Pren 
Metham (N. E. 4 of N. W. 4 of Jefferson township) : 


Putnam Hill limestone ..............0ccocscccsvscoccesccscnscnsesscecscsees 100 feet. 
Brookville coal (No. 4) 86 ......ccccssscescscesscesscsen secccescscscecccee 97 
Flint modules...........ccssssscscssccescsccsees Iuenessanssnnsanssussssassa rennen 62 
Upper Mercer lime .........s2s0ss20 200000000 000n00000 Lenssnssnssenansennen - 66 
Cannel coal (No. 8a), thin .................. Leaeaecercesevecccccseessscces - 54 
Lower Mercer limestone, heavy saesee cnecee cesses reseceaescesesecesees - 86 
Coal streaks (No. 8 ?)............:scseccsscsecccsccccsceeceescscsacesceecsoees 0 


re DO PF non 


Sections illustrating these relations can be repeated indefinitely. 
These developments of the Brookville coal, small and local as they are, 
are of a much more profitable character than this vein usually shows. 
Stark county is the only one which puts it to a wider use. 
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Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This horizon is an uncertain one in Coshocton county; ina large 
art of the district it does not appear at all; in only one township 
Jackson) does it appear in workable dimensions. Along the hills 
‘onting the Muskingum Valley, and about 1 mile south of Roscoe, the 
sfuse of the old coal mines attracts the eye. On investigation it is 
yund that debris has been accumulated on two different levels. The 
pper is seen to be the Middle Kittanning, and the Lower Kittanning 
s found 30 feet lower down. All the workings have long ago fallen in, 
nd even the character of the vein is forgotten. Southward it disap- 
ears entirely, but along the Bedford road, westward from Roscoe, it is 
een occasionally. In the S. W. corner of Jackson township a few 
xposures of it are seen. On the lands of J. M. Passmore the following 
ection was measured : 


Middle Kittanning coal, 8° 10.........sssssscorsesserensserceesesccecessoeees 85 feet. 


6. 

5. Nodular iron Ore, at......ccsscscscsccsscsessssccsccsccscccscssnscsessscessecsceens 75 “ 
4. Calcareous sandrock, at........ccescccscoses secces sonscscevesscoscesces soesceccess 60 “ 
8. Lower Kittanning coal, 4’ 0, at ..........ccesescscsesccces cece nennen nennen 54“ 
2. Gray limestone ...... deaeeaerccccns cccecccenceeees Lesceecceceeceeees coecceccoesces 6 “ 
1. Brookville coal (thin) ............cccscscssssececcescceceeccscse sosese coscee soneee Q 


The lower coal is not worked; it is covered by a peculiar deposit 
f calcareous sandrock of local character. On the lands of Robert 
srouch, Sec. 16, Jackson township, both coals are opened, but the lower 
s not worked to any great extent. It is inferior to the Middle Kit- 
anning coal. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6.) 


This seam, which is quite widely known as the Coshocton coal, is 
he main economic feature in the geology of the county. It is the only 
‘oal in the county which finds its way to outside markets, and besides 
his it supplies the bulk of the home demand. 

The line of western outcrop of the coal and the areas occupied by 
t are shown on the map that accompanies this report ; at Spring Moun- 
ain, Monroe township, its westernmost exposure appears near the top 
f the hill on which the town is situated, but it makes but a point on 
he map. No further workings are found to the eastward until about 
‚wo miles from Helmick, Clark township. On the land of John Moore, 
‚ne mile east of Mohawk, an outlier of No. 6 coal is found in the very 
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summit of the highest ground; another is found about 4 mile west of 
thejtown of Bedford. The line of the outcrop of the coal runs nearly 
north and south and about 4 miles to the eastward of this line of out- 
liers. Passing into Washington township the line swerves to the east, 
and the lastgopening in No. 6 coal is found about 3 miles west of Adams's 
Mills just inside the county line. 

No. 6 attains position as a mineable coal very soon after its first 
outcrop appears. -Beginning in Clark township, where it enters the 
county from the north, its development will be noticed in each successive 
township southward. 

Clark Township.—The whole supply of fuel in this township is 
derived from the No. 6 coal. The mines are all situated in a group on 
the southern edge of the township. The hilly ground to the north- 
ward holds the veins, but in unpromising condition. The first gond 
coal is found just south of Killbuck Creek, at Helmick. It is 
opened on the farms of Wm. Darr, Nich. J. Mullett, Joel Glover, 
Thomas Elliott and Samuel Felton. The coal is nearly uniform in 
appearance and quality; it is quite strongly coking; burns with 
the production of much tarry matter and the evolution of a good deal 
of gas, and makes a hot fire. It is high in sulphur and destructive 
to the linings of stoves. Its ash is a strong purple red color. Its 
thickness ranges from 30” to 42”, occurring in two benches, separated 
by 2” or 3” of clay or soft slate. 

On the lands of Samuel Felton, Section 17, the following sectio® 
was obtained : 


6. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6), 82/7.......scssccscsossescececs sosscccccccess 128 
5. Probable level of Putnam Hill limestone. ..............csccccsesscvces nun 70.’ 
4. Upper Mercer limestone.............ssccscssssssessssscscesevsscscescsens sonseeess 88. 
8 “ Coal (No. Ba).eesessseosersneessnenrennssnennennensenssnnnnnnnnne 36.’ 
2. Lower Mercer limestone (Zoar)...............sscecsccccesccsseccsececsscsccscecs 10” 
1. “ “Coal (No. 8)......cccccsscscscscsctesccccccasorsceces sansnsnennenun 0.’ 

Total ........000000 ssssccne conscsscescnccs scenes onunnnn eoccsecsessesccccsces- sescecscees 128. 


Other sections are found in this vicinity, which show the Putnamss® 
Hill limestone at its normal level above the Lower Mercer, though 
was concealed in this case. 


Bethlehem Township lies to the south of Clark and east of Jeffe - 
son. Across its southern and western borders the valleys of Killbac™= 
and the Walhonding river have cut out all possibility of coals. N 
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coal is worked in the township, except that of J. C. Endsley, on the 
northern edge, and just over the line from the workings in Clark town- 
ship, already described. The same features characterize the seam here _ 
as at those banks just north of it; it is a coking, red-ash coal, high in 
sulphur, and making a very hot fire. It is called “rich” and “ fat” 
by the people of that country. It is bright and handsome, rather 
tender, and quite high in sulphur. At this bank it is 3’ 10’ high, on 
the average, and occasionally 4’ 2”, with one clay band near the 
fbottom. 


A section measured at this locality presents the following elements: 





6. Lower Freeport coal ? (80/)...ussssnssssnessnnunonsanssenensnnnnsenensnnnnene „ 178/ 

5. Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6) (42) .........ssscccssccecscsecsecceccceees 108.’ 

4. PutnamHill limestone. ...........ccocssccccccccessccecsccccsccececsceses sesces 76/ 

8. Brookville Coal (No. 4) (18/7) ......ssccsscsscsccccece -sccee sescsseessovescees 14.7677 

2. Lower Mercer limestone.............ssossusnonsunnnsnnnnnsnsnensenunenessnenen 1/ 

1. Lower Mercer coal (No. 8).......scscccsscscccscecccees sorsecess sonuenusenensne 0.’ 
Total ...........sscsscconecsccceeece socscccoscescacccesessesscceccccscossescnscoe sence 178, 


The special: feature to be seen in this section is the remarkable 
shortening of the interval between Nos. 4 and 6 coals. 


Jefferson Township, lying just west of Bethlehem, has already been 
mentioned as containing an outlier of the Middle Kittanning Coal. 
No .banks are opened in it. 


In Bedford Township, the coal begins to assume economic value. 
Besides one bank, questionably No. 6, all workings are found in the 
.south-eastern # of the township. There are 4 banks now open, viz.: 
- Daniel McCurdy, Sec. 19; Wm. Sproul, Sec. 19; Wm. Parrish, Sec. 
19; and Perry Sisley, Sec. 22. Besides these, several other farmers 
have openings, but little used. The coal is soft and easily dug; no 
powder is used and often a pick alone suffices. Under good cover it 
is black and cubical, though quite red on the outcrop, and it is quite 
cementing in character. It runs from 36” to 42” in thickness, and 
carries the clay band which characterizes the seam throughout the 
county. 


In Washington Township, the No. 6 coal barely enters. No open- 
ängs have been made. This completes the line of townships in which 
the westernmost workings and exposures are found. It has been 
noticed that the distance between the line of first exposures, or out- 
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liers, and the line of workable coal is very short; about 4 miles is the- 
usual distance. The coal in these townships exists in too small areas. 
to become a basis of large mining operations. It is too near the out- 
- crop, and consequently too poor in appearance to bear competition in 
railroad markets, but it will serve an important purpose in supplying 
the home demands of the population for years to come. 

In the second tier of townships, just east of those described, this 
seam possesses quite unequal values. In several of the townships it is 
at its best for Coshocton county, while in others it has but little worth, 
as will be shown. The townships of this second tier are Mill Creek, 
Keene, Jackson and Virginia. 


Mill Oreek.—The coal developments of this township are limited... 
The lands on the north are very high, and rugged, and the coal does 
not seem to be of any value onthem. On the south, the coal is worked 
in a small way, but the abundance of wood, for fuel, makes the use of 
coal less general. 


Keene Township.—The Middle Kittanning coal is worked in this 
township on only 2 farms, though nearly all the ground holds'the geall. 
The proximity ot the constant and cheap supply of the mines around 
Coshocton discourages the opening of the usual number of country 
coal banks. At the mines of Messrs. Boyd and Wolf, near the center 
of the township, the coal is much like the true Coshocton coal, though 
a little diminished in thickness. 


Jackson Township.—The whole of this township was originally 
underlain with the Middle Kittanning seam, and it has managed to save™ 
80 to 90 per cent. of the seam from the accidents of erosion. In the 
north-western corner of the township, the seam appears in the hill-tope. - 
In the south-eastern corner, in the direction of the dip, it has fallen to ‘ 
an accessible level above rail or canal. The coal workings thus far are 
confined mainly to 2 districts. The north-western corner of the township, 
being so near the Bedford mines, obtains its coal mainly from this 
source. The eastern edge gets its coal partly from Coshocton, and partly 
from mines to the southward. In the center and south-western parts 
of the township a number of banks are kept running. Prominent among 
these is that of Wm. Parks, Esq., in thé extreme south-western corner— 
of the township. The Parks coal is 44 inches thick and of good quality — 
The following section was obtained at his mine: 
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Middle Kittanning coal (44° thick) ...............s0csccccsssecessccescseeceroeens 1407 





9. 

8. Calcareous sandrock, peculiar to that locality...... .........sssssoseessoees “114 

7. Lower Kittanning coal (48°), poor grade .........scccscscoccsccrscsceccecsecess 110 

6. Putnam Hill limestone ....... TSensnunnennonnunnnsunsnens enunansnsnsnenssresonnnsnsnenn „ 61 

5. Brookville coal (No. 4) zessseser sonen coceeces coscccccscccsscccsccvecesee ces bccecsecees 60 

4. Upper Mercer limestone, flinty .......cccccccsscsssssssccesseess scores sents senseeas 2178’ 

8. “ Coal (No. 8a), streak.......ce.ccccccccccceeccercssecesceesescreeters 

2. Lower Mercer limestone, heavy ........0-scsossessesssssesssseessersecesseseesses 10” 

1. “ Coal (No. 8) ......unsusssnosnnonunnsuenunen PELFEPEEFSUPERERRPPRRERERRUR 0 
140’ 


This section is one of the best that was measured in the county. 
n it appear all the regular elements at their normal levels, together 
ith those which are not constant in their exposures, viz., the Upper 
[ercer horizon and that of the Lower Kittanning. 

No. 6 coal here is an excellent house coal, but is quite tender, which 
ould be unfavorable to its shipping qualities. Near the Parks bank, 
1 Sec. 25, is found the mine of J. M. Passmore. It is No. 6 coal, 46 
lick, with a strong red-ash, a little sulphury, but on the whole very 
istly popular in the neighborhood. This bank affords work for 1 or 2 
iggers all the time, and as many as 5 or 6 find work in winter. In 
is same locality are the banks of John Dicky, Sec. 25; J. Darr, Sec. 
t; Owen Marshall, Sec. 16 ; Robert Crouch, Sec. 16 ; Ira Bell, Sec. 16; 
[eCoy’s Bank, Sec. 17, and Sam’! Kirker, Sec. 17. In these openings 
ie coal ranges from 46” at one of the southern exposures to 36” on the 
yrthern edge of the group. The coal is rich and coking, of a bright, 
axy luster, with a strong cubical cleavage. It is tender and soft, being 
ined whully by pick. Though very highly prized for domestic purposes 
here it is known, its softness will place it at some disadvantage in the 
meral markets. The shaly parting comes about 4 of its height from 
ie floor. The “cutting” is done either on the parting or below it. 
he eastern side of the township has also quite a list of coal openings 
om which to draw. Two miles from Roscoe, on the Coshocton and 
edford road, is the bank of Geo. Randle, which is worked in the win- 
r time quite extensively as a neighborhood bank. The coal is drawn 
om the valley below to the top of the ridge on which the road is built 
y means of a horse-power drum and incline. Southward from Randle’s 
ad in the second tier of hills parallel to the Tuscarawas river, are located 
ie banks of Jos. Stubbs, Margaret Crown and others, of small value. 
im the hills fronting the river, the coal is opened at short intervals for 
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4 or 5 miles down from Roscoe. One-half mile south of Roscoe are 
the banks of Wm G. Moffat. At this plaee the Lower Kittanning coal 
is seen. Oh 

Mr. Moffat has two banks, both of which are reached by inclines, 
the coal being run down into a tipple for wagons or over the canal. 
The coal is of good quality ; it presents this section: 





8. Slate roof ceccccccccscccccccccese Lonsnnsunnnonnnnannnanen ceccccccconccssovece 

T. False roof....... ..cccccccccccccvccessccscccccsccceccccscccccesscncessesees „ 10 

6. Top Coal...........sceccscssccsccsccecscncensoscsccccssssnescecessenssccesess 44 

5 TIT© ....cccccccccccsceccccencccccscceccs senscccececccccecesecccescoscsccvace 1” bur coal. 
4. Bottom Coal......cccscccceccccccccccccsccsccccscceccccee cobsescesccesccccces 12’ 

2%. Clay ....... ccs. sccrecscssccsccesesscsccsscscccceecssscesesses petgsreseeee acess 2 

1. Hard boulders ..........ceccece cccscccccccccesscecse cceccccsecccccccsccce 0 


The thickness ranges from 3’ 10 to 4’ 2”; the new bank has 
been opened with great care; is well timbered and drained ; considerable 
land is accessible through this opening, and it will probably be active 
for some years to come. Another important opening in this township 
is that known as Prosser’s Bank. It is situated in the south-east 
corner of the township, in lot No. 1. It is now owned by Jones, 
Uffner and Jackson, of Coshocton. The mine is distant two miles from 
the canal, but it is connected with it by an iron track tramway. It has 
done in past years a large business on the canal, but it has fallen into 
decay, and will require considerable outlay to put it into good working 
order again. It is estimated that 10 or 15 acres of coal have been 
mined out here. The coal is said to average 4 feet in thickness, but 
access to the rooms was not practicable when the mine was visited. In 
the entry, near the bank’s mouth, the coal is 4 feet strong, and it is also 
4 feet 2 inches thick in an entry on the north-west side of the hill, on 
the Lillibridge farm. 

The largest workings of Jackson township remain to be named. 
The Coalport Coal Company has mined out 140 acres in a rectangular 
block, 80 rods wide, on the east side of Section 21, and the Summit 
Coal Company has mined out 10 to 15 acres to the west of the Coalport - 
workings, but connecting directly with them. 

In the Coalport mine, the coal was found an unbroken body, 
nowhere less than 3 feet 2 inches in thickness, and probably averaging 
3 feet 10 inches. The seam was somewhat reduced, however, to the 
northward, not showing more than 3 feet 6 inches at the end of the 
entry. In the Summit mine a thickness of 4 feet is claimed for some. 
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oms. The roof is better than the floor. A heavy bed of white, plastic 
ay underlies the coal, and has a tendency to heave, unless the water 
taken good care of. The roof is shale and has ordinary strength, but 
“cuts,” under the action of the air, when left for a number of years. 
ı such cases a good deal of timbering is necessary, if danger is to be 
‘oided. 

The coal produced by the Coalport mine was of the usual type of 
e Coshocton seam, and always took a good place in market. The 
ine was made to yield in its later years nearly 4,000 tons, “run of 
ine,” to the acre. Good mining ought to gain more than this from a 
am of this thickness. 

A large body of coal of this same character occupies Sections 11, 12, 
), 20, 21, 22, and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 of this township. Much of this 
ould find an easier outlet by the Coalport route than by any other. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is in Jackson township a 
rger area of the Coshocton coal than in any other township of the 
unty. The condition of the seam also is as favorable here as in any 
her part of the county. 


Virginia Township probably ranks next to Jackson in its area of 
is coal seam among the townships of the county. The largest and 
ost valuable area is included between the little Wakatomika and the 
uscarawas valleys. There are more than 4,000 acres of coal land in 
is body. The mineable deposits beginning in southern Jackson extend 
rough this township into Muskingum county below. The character 
the vein is illustrated by this section, measured on the lands of John 
ickers, near Adams’s Mills: 


PiGURE YH 


VICKERS COAL N@6 . 


rp nn nn 





AQ. G 


DE 
ee 
ee 


This section holds good in all the exposures to the north and 
estward. There are many country banks in this township. Those 
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most prominent are John Vickers, Race Bland, John Cox, Geo. Cox, of 
Adams’s Mills; John Barclay, of Conesville; Abner McCoy, of Willow 
Brook; Wm. Huffman, Wm. McDonald, John Cornell, Sam’! Perkins, 
Thomas Darr, Asa Meek, and Geo. Wright, of Moscow. 

The coal is thinner and of a poorer grade at Moscow than in the 
other districts; it presented the following section in the bank of Wn. 
McDonald : 


FIGURE MIN 


MEDONALDS COAL 





Going eastward, the coal thickens up to 4 feet at Abner MeCoy’s 
bank, near Willow Brook, and about 3 miles west of the Tuscarawas 
Valley. About one mile to the south-east of this mine are the new 
mines of David Davis, and 2 miles to the north-east are the Old Coal- 
port mines. So the thickness of the coal at this point is of value in 
‘determining the extent of the development of the 4-ft. coal on which 
these large mines are established. 

There is but one railroad shipping bank in the township, viz., the 
Davis mines already named. The Davis mines, owned by Davis Davis, 
of Conesville, are at present the most active in the county. They liest 
the head of a small water-course, about 2 miles north of the Pan Handle 
Railroad, at Conesville, being located in the north-west corner of Sec- 
tion 11. The tipple and shoots are arranged to deliver coal to the canal 
or railroad at will. 

The tramway to the mines is of T-rail, but it is soon to be replaced 
by a railroad track. There are two banks now run by Mr. Davis; the 
old mine or No. 1 employs now only about 15 men, and the new mine 
45, counting in miners and daymen as well, making about 60 employes 
A large part of the coal taken out is sold to the Pan Handle Railroad. 
The road takes the run of the mine, slack and all, as the coal is 8 
strongly coking, that it agglomerates when put into a hot fire. When 
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e coal is sold to outside parties it is screened over 14-inch screens, as 
customary in the valley. The coal stands screening but poorly, and 
e value of its slack is such that screening might well be dispensed 
ith. The result of a series of experiments at this mine shows that 
out 40 per cent. of the contents of the bank cars will run through 
e large screen before it is on the cars ready to ship. The mining 
ice is about 55c. a ton on run of mine, which corresponds to about 
Je. a ton on. screened coal. 

The structure of the coal is shown in the following section from 
avis’s mine, No. 1: 


FIEURE IX 
SECTION OF DAVID DAVIS COAL 
OOL ---- ~~... we ze 








Fite-clay_ Wooo ee 


The coal at mine No. 5 is exactly the same, but without the cannel 
reak at the bottom. The coal at both banks is of the variety called 
2zacock. Like the Coshocton coal generally, it is best suited for 
ousehold purposes, though also an excellent steam coal. 

Its composition, obtained from a careful sampling of the seam, is 
ı follows: 

Coshocton Coal from the Davis Mine ( Lord.) 


MoOiS8ture.........cc2.cececccsccccece sccccccccccaccceccvcecceccccccecoccessosesssccecsece cosece 4.61 
Volatile hydro Carbon... ..........cccsccesscssccscccesececscescecssonvesceccsccessscecs 44.73 
Fixed Carbon..........cccccscescscccccvccccccnssccccvccsccccesccceseccccscccceccessvevcesecs 47.83 
Ash 02. ccccccccssocccccccccccscccncccesscccees sovcecees cocccccccccccacccecccsceceneccccseececencs 2.83 

Total... .cccccossssccecccccncceccccaccoscce ceccsevcccccccccavccccvccccesesesesaccoccscccces 100.00 
Sulphur ..............-cssecccescecacecrccccsseceseccsccscescceess secs succes sssseceesece senses 2.28 


From its analysis we would infer just such qualities as the coal is 
oted for; it is low in ash, rather high in tarry matters, and cokes 
uite strongly. The ash is of a characteristic purple-red color, and 
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burns down to a fine powder, with very small tendency to form 
clinker. | 


Franklin Township, lying just east of Virginia, has in old times 
furnished some coal to the shipping trade. The most extensive work- 
ings were at Rock Run, on the northern edge of the township. Con- 
siderable territory has been worked out at this point, and the old mines 
were abandoned. Recently, another opening bas been made by Messrs. 
MoNeal and Harris; about 20 men are employed, and the coal is 
shipped on the Pan Handle Railway. The broad valley of the 
Muskingum has cut out the coal from a corsiderable part of the town- 
ship. A few small country banks are open at Frew’s Mills. 


Tuscarawas Township, just north of Franklin and east of Jackson, 
and containing the village of Coshocton, has furnished more coal to the 
outside markets than all the rest of the county. In it were located 
the old Pen Twyn mines, Shoemaker’s bank, Beech Hollow mines and 
the Union mines. Beside these large workings, now deserted, the Home 
mines and the Morgan Run Coal Co.’s Works are still in operation. 

The Union bank, 2 miles south of Coshocton and on the first tier 
of hills fronting the river, has been last abandoned. The coal is very 
badly troubled in this bank ; its height runs from 3’ 7” to 5’ 9”, with 
4’ 10”, on an average of 15 measurements. A series of rolls or 
‘“horsebacks” starting, like curved spokes of a wheel from a com- 
mon center, were continually cut by the entries and rooms and made a 
great deal of expensive dead-work. As the working progressed, these 
horsebacks began to be understood, and were finally so worked as 
to cause a minimum of expense. Soon afterwards, the entry-men 
drove into.what appeared to be a true “fault,” or slip, in the strata. 
The coal was cut off square and sharp, while the rock beyond was an 
intensely hard fine-grained sandrock, which properly belonged 40 ft. or 
so above that level. Down the sides of the great slip, the triturated 
fragments of coal had been carried for a number of yards. This fault 
was found to be general, and to extend in a long arc between their 
workings and the body of coal beyond it. The company spent much 
money and trouble in trying to pierce it, but gave it up finally and 
abandoned the mine; beyond, lay 200 acres of valuable coal, but it 
cannot be reached, except by piercing the fault. 

The work was prosecuted day and night for a long time, but with- 
out success; the rock was very hard and could not be attacked to good 
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ffeot without compressed-air drills. The quality of the coal here is 
ot so good as that of Virginia and Jackson, but is still very fair. 
The following analysis shows its composition : 


Water... 
Volatile bydro-carbons 





The switch, shoots, and tipple were the finest of any coal works in 
he county. , . 

The Beech Hollow mines, Pen Twyn, and Shoemaker’s, are all 
Id workings, and have all furnished large amounts of coal for the 
general market. 

The Home mines are the only active mines in the township at 
ıresent. . 

The coal at this place is thinner than in any of the southern develop- 
nents; the average of a number of measurements was 3’ 2”, with a 
naximum of 3’ 7” and a minimum of 3! 0”. 

It presents the following typical section: 


FLGURE X 


STRUCTURE OF COSHOCTON COAL 
HOME MINES. 


Roos Bote. 
Top Goot.— 30... 





Bore Bowd.— N 
Bron SI tz: 


(AN a Floor — ——_. 





Scare, Er. 70 Lin, 
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Thejcoal is found to have a local undulation, or to lie in alternate 
elevations and depressions; from the center of one of these elevations 
to the valley corresponding, the distance ranges between 150 and 300 
yards; the verticalfrise and fall in that distance is about 10 ft. The 
entries are driven at a definite grade to secure easy hauling and 
drainage; this makes a good deal of stripping down roof and shooting 
up floor néecessary,;and hence a good deal of unusual expense for dead 
work. 

The quality-of the coal is very good; it is popular in a number of 
western markets. Its composition is showa in this analysis: 


Coshocton Coal— Home Mine—( Lord). 


Water sesoooeoe ceccescccces sevens sncccccccccccccensecscccccscccesccccsccsccceccesccccccse ep secese 8.07 
Volatile bituminous matter.............oosocsooonsenens nonnunnennunennnnennnnunsennenene 42.07 
Fixed carbon ......cccccccccccccescccccc sccceccccccsces scccecsccucscececcsencccsensce coscccecs 48.40 
ABD ......cccccccccsesccccs scccccscccccccccccces :eeccceesscceceschoosccccceses sensn nenn secnccese - 446 

Total ......cccccccoe seccce ccveccccecccccccccece sccccccececersccsceceesscecce soscccevscocees 100.00 
Sulphur ...... sscscsscscsccese sscceccccces cocceccccees soscesces cosseeens soeses sossescnese ou Hl 


The diminution in thickness from the Union mines is attendeam 
with a slight improvement in the quality. These mines ship nearly aml 
their coal to distant markets; none is now used by the railroad. Thm + 
mine employs about 55 or 60 men, about 20 per cent. of whom are day”- 
hands. The mining is done without powder, pick and wedge givim # 
the’best results. The only other mining enterprise now in the county 83 
the Morgan Run Coal Co.’s Works. The company belongs in Cleve=- 
land, and it is intended to get the Coshocton coal into that marke~@, 
direct by the Connotton Valley narrow-gauge railway. The mines ame 
just ready for shipping, and the entries and openings are being pushe>4 
as rapidly as possible. The equipment of the mine is excellent, leavin £ 
nothing to be desired for efficient and economical work. The entry =™8 
made upon the dip, and to escape from trouble as to drainage, its mouß—h 
is located about 17 feet below the coal. The mine is about 160 feet 
above the level of the railroad track in the Tuscarawas Valley, 3 mil <3 
distant. It is reached by a narrow-gauge switch. It is, expected th at 
loaded cars will run down to the main line by gravity. 

The mines are worked on the double entry system; the coal is 36” 
thick, and remarkably steady, so far as the entries have yet advanced. 
Its quality seems excellent, and it works very kindly. Thicker coal is 
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hoped for as the entries are extended. The coal is iridescent (peacock 
coal), quite tender, and apparently, in all respects, a typical example of 
the Coshocton coal. The company is prepared to send a steady and 
large supply into the city of Cleveland, where it will undoubtedly estab- 
lish a place for itself as the Coshocton coal has already done in all of 
the markets that it reaches. 

Around the town of Coshocton are several banks which supply the 
town with coal. Prominent among these are the mines of 


J. Robson, employing. .........s.cscsserccossees sooescssescrscceseccsscesos ers see 20 men. 
Wm. Hay, st nnnansnnnsnsnsnsanuen neun ces sonsnnnnnsne onansnanr soesuceees 15 “ 
Wm.S. Hall ME anonnnnnnsnunnussnnsennsnnnsnanonsnnnsennusnnnennnsnnsnnsasnnee 10 “ 


In Lafayette and Oxford townships, the areas of the Kittanning 
horizon are small on account of the extensive erosion of the Tuscarawas 
river and its chief tributaries. There are no important mines in these 
townships, and but few farmers’ banks, in comparison with other sec- 
tions of the county. 

In Linton township, the coal seam that we are following falls below 
drainage finally. It is, however, mined in a few localities. Near 
Jacobsport, quite a cluster of country banks is gathered, all of them in 
the Middle Kittanning seam, which does not exceed three feet in 
thickness. ‚ 

In the townships north pf the river, there is but a feeble mining 
interest, and but little work was therefore done here by the Survey. 
In Crawford, but very.little coal is mined. In White Eyes, an extensive 
area is occupied by the seam, but little is known as to its condition here, 
and much the same state of things is true in Adams township. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—-ConTtixteo. 


MInEs OF MUSKINGUM AND OF LICKING COUNTIES, AND OF THE 
NORTHERN HALF or PERRY County. 


By Epwarp Orton. 


On map No. 5, accompanying the present volume, and which 
covers Muskingum and parts of Licking and Perry counties, the 
boundary of the coal measures is copied from Newberry’s geological 
map, and, in addition to this, the areas of the Kittanning coals lying 
above their final descent below drainage are represented. As these 
coals are by far the most important sources of fuel supply to the district 
and in a large part of it the sole supply, no question will be raised as 
to the propriety of selecting them for special delineation. The boundaries 
were not run with the accuracy that would be demanded in buying or 
selling the coal lands of a farm or section, but they will be found a safe 
guide for all general work, such as the laying out of railroad branches 
and the locations of mines requiring an expensive plant. From the 
map it can be seen where the large bodies of the coals of this horizon 
are due, and where they can be attacked at best advantage. 

In addition to the Kittanning horizon in Muskingum and Perry, 
the Ferriferous horizon of Licking county, which is practically identical 
with the former, is represented in the well-known Flint Ridge, alike 
interesting geologically and archeologically. 


CoaL MINES OF MUSKINGUM CouNTY. 


Muskingum county, as pointed out by Andrews, has the greatest 
vertical scale of any Coal Measure county in Ohio. Its lowest rocks are 
in the Logan division of the Waverly group (Sub-Carboniferous), while 
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in the south-eastern townships the strata extend to and include three 
or four coal seams above the horizon of the Pittsburgh coal. 

The geology of the county has been treated at some length in the 
report of Andrews, Vol. I, Chapter XII, and also in Stevenson’s report 
in Volume III, Chapter LXIII, and to these reports the reader is 

‘referred for the details of stratification and the facts of the general 
structure of the county. 

The Lower Coal Measures, in particular, are shown in their whole 
extent and in unusually short and compact sections. The sections are, 
however, somewhat aborted. From the valley of Jonathan’s Creek, 
near Uniontown, in which the Newtonville limestone of Chester lime- 
stone age is found in strong development, we can ascend in a single hill 
to the level of the Lower Freeport coal, at least, and possibly to the 
Upper Freeport horizon, but in the section only two of the coal seams 
that are due are found of economic value, and several are altogether 
wanting. There is no trace of the Sharon or Quakertown coals, Nos. 
1 and 2, and none of the Clarion coals. These sections are shown on 

page 99 of the present volume. 

There are but three seams of the Lower Coal Measures that attain 
any considerable importance in Muskingum county, viz.: 


Upper Freeport coal, known as No. 7. 
Middle Kittanning coal “ “6. 
Lower “6 ée “6 5. 


In addition to these seams, which are mined in the large way, small 
coal banks are opened in the coal seam oelow the Putnam Hill limestone, 
in the seams under the two Mercer limestones, and especially in the 
lower of the two. Stevenson describes banks also in the lower horizons 
of the Quakertown and Sharon coals, Nos. 1 and 2, but there is very 
little value in any or in all of this list. 

In Hopewell township, along the live of the National road, there 
are several small mines opened in the Lower Mercer coal (Coal No. 3), 
which have yielded fuel to the immediate neighborhood for a number of 
years. This coal has been generally referred to the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone horizon, but the reference originated in the error that prevailed 
for some years as to the place of this limestone, it having been confounded | 
with the Lower Mercer limestone. The Hopewell coal is probably the 
Lower Mercer coal (Coal No. 3). It is mined by James Dick, Eeq., 
and has been mined in years past on the Porter farms, and also upon 
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others in the neighborhood. In the adjoining township of Hopewell, 
in Licking county, is the celebrated Flint Ridge. The flint belongs to 
the horizon of the Ferriferous limestone, but at the northern base of 
the ridge is the finest development of the Lower Mercer coal in this 
portion of the State. It is the well-known Flint Ridge cannel coal. 
The cannel has been found in full thickness at but a single locality. 
- A brief account of this deposit will follow on a later page of the chap- 
ter. It is upon the south-eastern side of the Ridge that the mines of 
Muskingum county, already referred to, are situated. The coal here is 
ordinary bituminous coal, divided by a number of partings, and con- 
sequently a dirty seam, but it has good thickness, and may fairly be 
counted as supply that will at some time become available. There 
would seem reason to believe in considerable area of this coal in these 
two townships, and possibly in adjoining ones. There is not likely to 
be any large demand for it aside from the accessible portions of the 
cannel coal, under the conditions that now prevail, as it cannot compete 
with the better seams around it so long as they are produced so cheaply. 

The other seams that are named in this subsidiary list are insig- 
nificant as sources of fuel. Their main interest is in their occurrence 
as geological elements. 

A small mine has lately been opened in the coal below the Putnam 
Hill limestone (the Brookville coal, Coal No. 4; Coal No. 35) within the 
city limits of Zanesville, but the thickness of the seam is small, and it 
cannot support any continuous or extensive operations. 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon these thin and inconstant 
coals. Their places can be determined by the general section given on 
pages 96, and by the particular sections given on page 99. 

Of the three seams already named asthe really important sources 
of fuel, the Middle Kittanning, or Coal No. 6, is by far the steadiest. 
Both of the others, viz., the Lower Kittanning, No. 5, and the Upper 
Freeport, No. 7, are inconstant and irregular to a high degree, and yet 
each of them furnishes a good basis for mining in numerous localities in 
the county. Each of these will be briefly characterized. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is a bright, well-faced coal, carrying 
about 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, about 40 per cent. of volatile com- 
bustible matter, and about 4 to 5 per cent of ash. Though quite high 
in sulphur, averaging over 2 per cent., its ash is generally white. It 
mines small, and the seam yields considerable dirt in many localities. 
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At holds the fire well, and is counted a strong and serviceable coal, but 
At does not ignite as easily as the seam above it. 

The Middle Kittanning seam (No. 6) is also a bright, cubical coal, 
mining in small or medium size blocks. It kindles easily, burns with 
# long flame, and is in especially good repute asa steam coal, and is also 
highly valued asa grate coal. In Zanesville it is also used asa gas 
. coal. It contains always less than 50 per cent. of fixed carbon, and 
always more than 40 per cent. of volatile matter. It is low in ash, 
averaging less than 4 per cent., the color of the ash being characteris- 
tically purple. Of sulphur, it contains more than.2 per cent. In other 
words, the seam still holds the characteristics that have marked it from 
Stark county southwards. Through Tuscarawas, Holmes and Coshocton, 
‘ it is constant in maintaining the features given above. 

The Upper Freeport seam also holds the general characteristics 
that have been found to mark it, in its great centers of production 
already described, viz., Salineville, Sherrodsville and Cambridge. It 
contains an average of 53 per cent. of fixed carbon, and always less 
than 38 per cent. of volatile matter, with a single interesting exception 
to be hereafter noted. Its ash is moderate in amount, and is seldom 
or never red in color. It contains less sulphur than the Kittanning 
coals. It mines fairly large, but isa weak coal, breaking up easily 
under handling. It is well esteemed for all ordinary uses. throughout 
those portions of the county where it is mined, but it is everywhere 
divided by shale partings that cause it to be a dirty coal, unless well- 
screened. 


THE KITTANNING Coats, Nos. 5 AND 6. 


The two Kittanning coals are but 16 to 30 feet apart, and they 
therefore hold about the same areas where both are developed. 

The lower coal, as will have been already learned from previous 
chapters, .is weak and uncertain throughout Holmes and Coshocton 
counties. Its horizon is often clearly enough shown, but few or no 
mines are reported in it to the west and south of Tuscarawas county. 
This same state of facts continues throughout the northern half of Mus- 
kingum county. It is not until we reach the neighborhood of Zanes- 
ville that we find it again becoming a basis for profitable ‘mining. In 
the 6th ward of Zanesville, and in sub-sections 1, 2, 3, 4and 16, Wash- 
ington township, it has long been worked. It is known as the “ Four- 
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foot seam,” but it reaches a thickness of 4 feet 10 inches for its 
maximum, and carries 4% feet through considerable territory. The basin 
originally included about 800 acres above drainage, as nearly as it oan be 
judged from the exterior boundaries. The coal thins down abruptly on the 
northern margin of the basin. . It is not found thick enough for mining 
north of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and it does not crop out in 
the river bluffs. The valley of Mill Run affords the best access to the 
basin, and most of the mining in the seam has been carried on here. 
South of this valley the coal is cut out abruptly by a heavy sandstone. — 

South of Zanesville, in the river hills, the Lower Kittanning coal 
nowhere appears, though its companion seam is everywhere present and 
worked. At the horizon where the lower coal is due, a buff limestone 
bearing an ore and also a bed of fire-clay is often found. This series 
is also well shown on Putnam Hill, opposite Zanesville; the limestone 
is here 27 feet below the Middle Kittanning, or No. 6 coal. The lime- 
stone is fossiliferous, and contains well-preserved forms, among which 
large bivalve shells are especially noticeable. Reference has already 
been made to it on page 97, and the suggestions there offered as to its 
place in the series are the best that present knowledge warrants. 

The coal of this basin, so far as it has been worked, is a two or 
three-benched coal. The main parting, and sometimes the only one, is 
a sulphurous band, two or three inches thick, and 18 or 20 inches from 
the top of the seam. Nodules of pyrites are often found near this 
parting also. Ata little less than a foot from the bottom, a “ bearing- 
in” slate is often found. The seam is mined by undercutting and blast- 
ing, one pound of powder being expected to bring down 20 tons of 
properly prepared coal. Rooms are worked 15 feet wide. There is 
often found a thin band of slaty coal at the top of fhe seam, which is 
taken down and sent out with the balance. The irregularities in the 
seam occur mainly in the bottom. 

The coal is sold in Zanesville exclusively, all of the mines depend- 
ing on carts and wagons for the distribution of their products. The 
seam is applied to all ordinary uses. It is preferred by many for house 
hold use to the coal of the upper seam, as it holds its fire longer. It is 
used quite largely by the Ohio Iron Company as a milling fuel, and it 
is also used as a steam coal to some extent. Itis, as arule, sold ata 
lower price than the upper coal. 

Its composition, as #mpled from Harper’s bank for the survey by 
Mr. E. C. Downerd, and analyzed by Professor Lord, is as follows 
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Lower Kittanning Coal, No. 5, Zanesville. 
Moisture ... 
Volatile combustible matter 







Total 
Sulphur .. 





. The structure of the seam at this same bank is indicated in the 
following figure : 


FIGURE LXXIM 





STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING 
CDAL(N25) HARPER'S MINE ZANESVILLE ' 


Bearing m slate. 
Coal nun 


Neither the composition nor the structure given above would apply 
to every portion of the basin, but the figures probably do no injustice 
to the seam taken as a whole. 

A considerable area has already been worked out, but just how 
much it is impossible to say. Small mines worked irregularly and often 
with sole reference to immediate returns, have been driven under the 
hills at many points, and the outside coal is pretty largely cut away. 
To gain the remainder, it will soon be necessary to sink shafts into the 
unbroken coal. As to the extension of the seam to the south-eastward, : 
under drainage, no facts are at hand, but the abrupt boundaries upon 
the open sides of the basin rather lead us to expect similar boundaries 
in the portiuns of the basin that are under cover. 

There is but one other digtrict of the county in which this seam is 
extensively mined. In Newton township, in the south-western corner 
of the county, a valuable field of the Lower Kittanning coal has long 
been worked. It is here known as the lower Del Carbo coal. It con- 
neots directly with the Perry county coals of Harrison and Clayton 
townships, and will be best described in connection with them. 
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The Middle Kittanning Coal. 


The Middle Kittanning seam, known as the Upper Zanesville coal, 
or No. 6, has already been shown to be the most remarkable seam of 
the Lower Measures of Ohio in steadiness and persistency. These 
characteristics it retains in full measure in Muskingum county. It 
enters the county from the northward, extending from the Coshocton 
line to which its development has already been traced in the preceding 
chapter, in a sheet, the continuity of which is scarcely broken, except 
by the accidents of the great system of erosion which is still in progress. 

It is due above the drainage levels in the following townships of 
the county, viz., Monroe, Adams, Madison, Cass, Muskingum, Falls, 
Washington, Wayne, Springfield, Newton, Clay, Brush Creek and 
Harrison, and also in Zanesville corporation. In all of them the seam 
ie mined, and in several of them to quite a large extent. It is mined 
for the general market in railroad or river mines, in Washington, New- 
ton, Clay, and Brush Creek townships, and, as was stated under the 
previous head, the very large local supply of Zanesville is mainly 
furnished by carts and wagons running from mines contained within 
the city limits. 

The seam falls short of 3 feet in parts of the field, and it nowhere 
yields fully 4 feet of coal, but it holds, with surprising steadiness, a 
measure ranging from 30 to 42 inches of coal. Its structure, too, is 
maintained with great regularity over large areas. The structure of the 
coal in the Harper mine of Mill Creek Valley, sixth ward of Zanesville, 
is shown in the following figure : 


FIEURE WXXIV 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
COAL(N?6 HARPER'SMINE ZANESVILLE. 


False Roof....-----.-__-- 
Cool. 





Fire-clay 


The same figure would answer without essential change for all the 
northern and central townships. The lower bench expands or contracts 
a little, but the upper is very uniform. To the southward, however, & 
change occurs. In Newton and Clay there isa considerable thickening 
of the lower bench, accompanied by a reduction of the upper bench. 
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The false roof is also increased, or there is added to ita distinct seam of 
what is called bone coal, a bed 6 to 12 inches in, thickness and a true 
»oal, but too high in ash to be marketable. Also in following the seam 
southward through the deep valley of the Muskingum until it finally 
sinks below drainage, we find upon the extreme boundary its measures 
reduced and its quality impaired. 

The mines in this seam, in Monroe, Adams, Madison, Cass, Mus- 
kingum, Falls and ‚Springfield are mainly country banks, each one 
giving place to two or three miners at most for the fall and winter 
months. The workings are generally characterized by lack of skill, 
and thus want of true economy. It is outcrop coal that is chiefly mined, 
because it is more easily reached. There is, however, a large acreage 
of the seam that awaits development in the townships named. There is 
the least amount in Cass, Muskingum, Falls and Springfield, the coal 
here rising high in the hills to its western outcrop. The range in thick- 
ness throughout this entire region is between 3 and 3% feet. The 
seam no doubt exists to the eastward of the northern townships named. 
In Perry and Salem, particularly, it is due within moderate distance 
below the main valleys, and there is every reason to expect that it will 
be found of fair mining volume when properly tested. 


In Washington township, a considerable and at some times a large 
production has been maintained for many years. The coal has found 
market by the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads, upon which the mines are situated. The front hills 
are already mainly exhausted, but a large acreage is still available and 
tributary to these lines of outlet. 


Coal Dale, on tbe Baltimore and Ohio Road, has been a chief 
center of production, and work is still going forward at this point and 
in the immediate vicinity. Horton, Matthews and Taylor are now 
mining on a larger scale than any others in this neighborhood. Their 
coal in one mine is at present running below the normal measure of the 
seam. It is the bottom bench, as usual, that suffers. This is here 
reduced, for a small area, to 4 inches, and the whole seam thus shrinks 
to 24 feet, but in adjacent property the coal measures 3 feet 4 inches, 
the lower bench being 1 foot thick. The Zanesville glass-houses obtain 
their fuel from these mines. The composition of the coal, as sampled 
for the survey by Mr. E. C. Downerd, is as follows: 
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Coal Dale Coal (Lord). 


Moisture .......0. cccccccsccccceccccceccccccccccescccceccccsccccsccececes secccccceccoscessescs 48 
Volatile combustible matter ............scccsccsseee Lonnssusnonsenn ccccosees seccccses - 4091 
Fixed Carbon .......cccccccescccseee Leeececcccccccovces cececcceeccnces sececs cocccccse cosces - 4867 
ABD) ....cccscccccccccecccecsscccccscccccccocccccccsccecesscocses secccceessesccccnecccosccce sevens 5.60 

Total ......cccccccecccevcccccccccccccccccscccccsccccecccess cocsces cocccscccccecccececss „ 100.00 
Sulphur .........cccccossssesccceecccccssceccescscece snunnnnen sessscens sessssceesneseoueeseeees 8.57 


These figures put the coal in line with that of the seam throughout 
Eastern Ohio generally. 

Six miles north of Zanesville, on the Cincinnati and Muskingum 
Valley Railway, Mr. David Matthews is carrying on mining on quite s 
large scale for this region. He employs an average of 25 miners for 
the year. Following the coal eastward from its outcrop in the river 
hills, the workings are always upon the dip. The water is removed 
from them by siphons. Formerly the slack was coked at this point, 
and the coke was used in iron making in Zanesville. The coke must 
have been high in sulphur. Its production was not long maintained. 

The general conditions of the seam from Zanesville northward 
have now been pointed out. Within the limits of Zanesville the coal 
is extensively mined, though in smal] banks that produce each buts 
few thousand tons in a year. A large acreage has already been worked 
out, but a considerable amount still remains. Zanesville has cheaper 
coal than any other city of its size in the State. 

South of Zanesville the conditions of the seam are gradusliy 
changed. Following first the Muskingum Valley, we find the coal at 
its proper horizon, and with its normal characteristics in the river hills 
on both sides of the river, as far south as Taylorsville. Only country 
banks are found on the east side, but on the west side, which offers the 
advantage of working against the dip, and also of nearer approach to 
the river, there are a number of shipping mines. Several of them have 
inclines connecting with boat landings. Their product is in all cases 
shipped by the river, and mostly to McConnellsville and points south- 
ward. 

The Owens mine, in Section 7, Brush Creek township, is the largest 
of this group. The seam here measures 3 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 10 
inches, and occasionally rises to 4 feet, but from these measures severs! 
inches of partings must be subtracted. The quality of the ooal is 
excellent. At Ballou’s Salt Works, in Section 12, Brush Creek town- 
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ship, mining has been carried on quite extensively for many years. Salt 
boiling is now abandoned, but the mines are kept in operation for the 
river supply of coal. The seam is thinner than at the Owen’s mine, 
not averaging more than 3 feet. 

The direction of the river valley through Wayne, Brush Creek 
and Harrison townships is but little south of east, and consequently the 
fall of the strata in descending the valley is well marked. The coal 
seam that we are following has an elevation of about 200 feet above 
slack water at Putnam Hill. At Ballou’s Landing it is only about 90 
feet above the same level. It lies at the water’s edge opposite the lower 
end of the Taylorsville lock. The seam here has the following struc- 
ture: 


False roof. . " 

Coal, slaty and inferior .............. sssccsscsssssscese annnseonuensssnnnssnnsene 16-18 inches. 
Parting .........ccccccccscccscsccececsssses sonsnunsunsnunnsnnunsunnsonnunsunsnssne nenne 2 “ 
Coal, lower bench............... sscscscscsscceces sossscees sonscsescccccvssssceses 14 “ 


The seam is verging to its southern limit apparently at this point. 

There is scarcely a farm between Zanesville and Taylorsville in 
which the coal has not been mined ; there is not one in which the seam 
is not known to be present. 

The greater thickness of the coal at the Owens mine has already 
been mentioned, but the further statement is needed, that it is the 
lower bench that makes the principal increase. At Zanesville and north- 
ward, this bench varies from 4 to 10 inches in thickness, but at the 
Owens mine it is 15 inches thick. The change is an important one, for 
the seam is soon to undergo the most marked transformation that is 
experienced by any coal seam in our entire scale, and this is the 
beginning of it. This lower bench maintains its increase even where 
the whole volume of the seam is diminished, as at Taylorsville, as has 
heen already shown. 

In Brush Creek, Clay and the eastern half of Newton townships, 
the seam is constant in its occurrence. Wherever itis due, there it is 
found. In Sections 27 and 34, Newton township, shipping mines are 
opened on the line of the railroad. The Del Carbo mines have yielded 
a large amount of coal from both the Kittanning seams, but only the 
upper seam is at present mined here. Numerous farmers’ banks are 
opened in the goal throughout this territory. At and about Roseville, 
in Clay township, mining is carried on upon a somewhat larger scale, 
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for the supply of the numerous potteries that are established here. The 
structure of the coal at Roseville is shown below: 


RIGURE: LXV 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
COAL (N°6) AT. ROSEVILLE . 

Lack Slate---________ 





QALsSe OOL----—---. uf 
DQAL----------—— —_-._ 
Dorting-----—- —— 


Coal I 22222----__ __- 


The change already referred to in the expansion of the lower bench 
of the coal,seam is especially to be noted here. From the Owens mine, 
in the Muskingum Valley, to Roseville, the distance is about 6 miles. 
The lower bench has increased in this direction from 15 to 26 inches, 
while the upper bench has been reduced to the extent of 6 inches or 
more. 

The coal of this field it will be better to consider in connection 
with’the Perry county series, all the statements that are made in regard 
to the coals of Harrison, Clayton, Pike and Bearfield being applicable 
to the seams of clay and Newton township as well. 


THE Upper FREEPORT COAL. 


This important seam can be followed from Guernsey county into 
and across Muskingum county. No basin of it has yet been discovered 
in the last named county that is fully equal in value to the Cambridge 
coal field, but there are several districts in which it has already 4 
recognized value and importance, and one other, but little developed as 
yet, will be pointed out, which gives excellent promise. 

The seam first makes its appearance in coming from the eastward, 
in Monroe township, where it exhibits the same fitful and inconstant 
character that it shows in the adjoining township of Guernsey county. 
It is said to be mined on a few farms near Otsego. The horizon 
can be traced with great distinctness throughout Adams, Madison 
and northern Washington, but the coal is, for the most part, thin 
and worthless. In the southern portion of Washington, in Perry, 
Wayne, Salt Creek, Harrison, Brush Creek, and Clay townships, it 
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appears as a workable seam, of considerable value. It is mined in 
many small banks, and in one or two of larger importance. 


The Sonora Coal. 


The most northerly of these centers of mining is at Sonora and in 
its immediate vicinity, on the western side of Perry township. The 
coal is chiefly mined in Sections 6 and 7, but a few openings are to 
be found in Section 8. The coal of Section 6 extends directly into 
Section 10, Washington, where it is also mined. On the farm of Mrs. 
Cullins, in Section 8, the coal is found 3 feet thick, and of fair quality. 
The seam is here 112 feet below the Cambridge limestone. 

At Sonora, the coal runs from 2 to 4 feet in thickness. It is very 
irregular, owing to the frequent intrusion of the overlying Mahoning 
sandstone. The limestone that accompanies the coal is strongly 
developed throughout this region, and is frequently dug and burned in 
the small way for farmers’ use. The most extensive coal banks in this 
neighborhood are on the lands of George Bowers, Moses D. Robertson 
and John H. Mangold. It does not seem probable that the seam will 
be founda fit basis for large mining operations in this neighbor- 
hood, but a local supply of considerable importance will long be main- 
tained. The same statements will apply to the coal that lies directly 
. south-east of Sonora, where mining in the small way has long been 
carried on. 


The Alexander Coal. 


The best known basin of the Upper Freeport coal in the county is 
in the vicinity of Jackson, in the south-east corner of Washington 
township. The coal is mined here on quite a large scale, and is hauled 
into Zanesville as well as sold to the farmers of the adjacent country. 
The ooal is known as the Alexander coal, having been worked on the 
largest scale and for the longest time by James H. Alexander. This 
field is spoken of as a distinct one, but in reality the Sonora coal and 
the Alexander coal belong to one and the same basin. This is clearly 
shown by the occurrence of small mines throughout the interval. The 
Sherlock and Shick mines are of this character. 

In following the National Road westward from Jackson, the coal 
has been worked at various points, and it continues as far west as the 
land is found high enough to hold it. The coal has been principally 
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mined out from the Clark farm, two miles east of Zanesville, but the 
adjacent land of Adam Rock holds a small acreage on which mining is 
still going forward.‘ Throughout this whole district, the coal lies very 
shallow. A great deal of it is got by stripping, and where mining is 
undertaken the character of the work is everywhere limited by the 
weakness and treachery of the cover. 

The coal ranges from 3 to 5} feet in thickness. The structure of 
the seam on the Alexander farm is shown below: 


FIGURE LXXWa 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL 
ON THE ALEXANDER FARM. 
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The numerous partings in the seam render it a dirty coal. To 
compete in the general market it would require thorough screening. The 
coal has a good name where it is used, but the limitations of area and 
of cover will prevent this immediate district from becoming any more 
important as g mining center than it now is. 

Southward, throughout the northern half of Salt Creek township, 
the coal is frequently found of good volume, and is worked in many 
local banks. It is known as a four-foot seam. A considerable acreage, 
no doubt, exists here. 

The same thing can be said of Wayne township. Near Duncan's 
Falls, a number of small mines are opened in this coal. The general 
thickness of the seam is 4 feet, and in quality it holds to the usual 
standard. 
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THE Buive Rock CoAL. 


From Duncan’s Falls, southward throughout the Muskingum 
‘alley, the coal is easily followed as far as the south line of Section 20, 
[arrison township, a little below Gaysport, where it falls to the level of 
ıe river. Important mines have been worked near this point for many 
pars, the coal being known as the Blue Rock coal, and finding its 
arket along the river. The immediate cover of the seam is very 
eavy, reaching well up to the Pittsburgh coal. The hill above it con- 
sts in large proportion of the clays and shales of the Barren Measures, 
aking a treacherous series to undermine. It was here that four | 
iners were imprisoned, nearly 30 years ago, by a crush which closed 
p the entries leading to day. They were rescued alive after 14 days 
ad 13 hours of imprisonment, during which time they had no food 
ccept a lunch or “check” that two miners had carried in on the 
orning of the day on which the crush occurred. | 

The Blue Rock coal, as it now appears, is in marked contrast with 
ıe general product of the seam elsewhere. It isa typical pitch coal, 
ear and bright to a higher degree than any other Ohio coal. In fact, 

is nearly as clear as anthracite. No mineral charcoal is found in the 

resent product of the mine. Its composition, as shown by Professor 
ord’s analysis of a single block, agrees with the description above. 
; is as follows: Ä 


Blue Rock Coal 
Moisture ........ccccccccccccecccces covccsscecscccsceccscces annnun nnnnnnnunennennnnnonennennene 8.50 
Volatile combustible matter .............. ccccccocsccscecccccsccccsscccavssoscseces ces 46.44 
Fixed carbon ............ccccccceccccscccscces.cusccccecccsceccecessccceccesoeccsscosesscsece 45.87 
RR 4.19 
Total .......00-00000 200000000000 onenenonnnnn nun veveccccccscccces ccceccess sossceccessccesees 100.00 
Sulphur ..........csccecsscsccscsessscse snnnunannnnnnnnssnnunene enssnsnnsansennssensnensnnenn 8.84 


These figures show a remarkable coal, higher in volatile combustible 
atter than any other bituminous coal of our series, the cannels not being 
cluded. The proportion of sulphur is excessive, constituting the only 
rawback upon the otherwise high quality. 

The seam carries, where normal, a regular thickness of 4 feet, but, 
s elsewhere, it is liable to sudden interruptions, some of which are 
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strikingly shown in the main entry of the present Blue Rock mine. 
The coal is here entirely cut out for many yards. 

Much time and some money have been spent at various points along 
the valley, and especially on the opposite side of the river, in a vain 
search for the Blue Rock coal. The horizon of the coal is everywhere 
made clear, though not generally recognized, by its fire-clay and lime- 
stone, but of the coal itself not a trace may be left. This fact should 
be borne in mind in all investigations directed toward this seam. It 
was never universally distributed, like the Middle Kittanning, in its 
field. So far from being so, it is known to be unusually capricious and 
uncertain. In addition to the irregularity of original formation, the 
seam where once duly formed was afterward exposed to the accidents 
of quite a violent erosion. So coarse a sandstone as the Mahoning can- 
not be explained without calling into action strong currents for its trans- 
portation. From these two causes, viz., failure of uniform and con- 
tinuous formation and waste of the basins that were formed by erosive 
currents, results the exceeding uncertainty of the Upper Freeport coal 
through a large portion of the territory in which it is due. 

The Upper Freeport clay is worked at its proper level at Ballou's 
Landing, in Brush Creek township. It is here a non-plastiec clay of 
good quality. It has been worked to some extent in the fire-brick 
factory at Putnam. The coal does not appear in immediate connection 
with the clay, but it has been found and mined on adjoining farms at 
its proper level. 


THE BrusH CREEK BASIN. 


The least known and least developed, but by far the most promi 
ing field of the Upper Freeport coal in Muskingum county, is included 
in Clay, Newton, and Brush Creek townships, and is rendered accessible 
by the valleys of Brush Creek and its tributaries. There is a possible 
important extension of it into Harrison township, as will be presently 
shown. The coal occupies, so far as can be determined by natural 
exposures, parts of Sections 1, Clay; 25 and 36, Newton; 7, 6, 26,5 
and 27, of Brush Creek townships, but boundaries for a coal field of 
this particular seam, when laid down in advance of careful exploration, 
are of little worth. The probabilities all seem in favor of a large terri- 
tory for this Brush Creek basin. Throughout the area named, it gives 
all the signs of steadiness that can be asked. It is found where it 8 
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due and seems unusually uniform and regular in its character. It does 
not vary much from a thickness of 4 feet in any of the numerous openings 
that have been made in the seam for local coal banks. At the Duvall 
banks, in Section 36, Newton, there are 4 ft. 4 inches of coal, overlain 
by 6 inches of cannel. Its quality also seems in all respects satisfactory. 
It is a bright, fairly clean coal, well jointed, cutting easily, and mining | 
to good advantage. It is much freer from seams of shale and clay than 
this seam usually is. The regular black slate above the seam becomes 
locally a cannel coal, but of no great value. The coal is shown on the 
east side of the Brush Creek Valley in every farm for 2 or 2% miles, 
through Sections 7, 5 and 27. It dips down under the heavy ridge that 
separates Brush Creek from the Muskingum River in Brush Creek and 
Harrison townships. Crossing this ridge to the eastward and descend- 
ing toward the river valley by one of the branches of Blue Rock Run, 
the moment that we come to the level at which the coal could appear, 
we find the farmers mining it by stripping from the creek bottoms, the 
coal still holding a thickness of 4 feet. From this point on to the 
famous Blue Rock mines of the Muskingum Valley, which have been 
‘already described, the coal appears almost ‘continuously, being every- 
where counted a 4-foot seam. Where the change begins to occur, by 
which the present remarkable character of the Blue Rock coal is 
:acquired, there are no present opportunities for learning, but the in- 
ference is a legitimate one that the Brush Creek coal extends under the 
-divide until it unites with the Blue Rock field. In other words, these 
two fields belong to one and the same basin. Ifthe proper exploration 
‚shall confirm this view, it is clear that we have here one of the largest . 
and most promising of the Upper Freeport coal fields of the State, 
-comparable in value with Salineville, Dell Roy and Cambridge. While 
the seam does not show as great thickness here as in the other chief 
-centers of production, it seems steadier than elsewhere, and if this fact 
is established, it will more than compensate for the smaller measure- 
ment. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the seam has every where 
else, and even in this field, to some extent, suffered from the erosion due 
“ to the transportation of its sandstone roof, and much more irregularity 
than has yet been developed ought not therefore to surprise us, if it 
shall be hereafter disclosed. 
The wide limits, provisionally assigned to the field, may also be 
proved incorrect by the application of suitable tests to that part of the 
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territory that is now inaccessible, but in any case, a very valuable and 
promising body of the Upper Freeport coal is already in sight in the 
Brush Creek Valley. 

These statements complete the accounts of the Lower Coals of 
Muskingum county. While there is not a large mine in the county, the 
aggregate production is not insignificant, but the mining is of such s 
character as to escape public notice and record to a great degree. The 
possibility of larger mining interests has, however, here been pointed 
out. 


COAL MINES OF PERRY COUNTY, NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL TOWNSHIPS. 


Under this head all of the coal mines of Perry county will be con- 
sidered except those of the southern tier of townships, viz., Monday 
Creek, Salt Lick, Coal and Monroe, to which may be added the south 
line of sections of Pleasant township. The ground on which this 
separation is made is obvious.. The last-named townships belong to the 
Hocking Valley field, constituting an important portion of what is 
known as the “Great Vein” territory, in which the Middle Kittanning 
seam (Coal No. 6) ranges from 5 to 134 teet in thickness. | 

The general character of the district, now to be considered ss 8 
coal producing region, agrees very closely with that of Muskingum 
county, last described. The coal seams that possess economic value 
in Muskingum county are valuable also in Perry county, but to the 
three seams which furnish the main supply of the former county, viz, 
the two Kittanning coals, Nos. 5 and 6, and the Upper Freeport coal, 
No. 7, one other must be added, viz., the Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a). 
This is mined in Clayton, Pike and Pleasant townships of Perry county, 
to a small extent. : 

The geological range of Perry county is quite extensive. It 
includes the uppermost two hundred feet of the Waverly group, and it 
reaches to the level of the Pittsburgh coal, but that part of it, now 
under consideration, is chiefly confined to the. Lower Coal Measure. 
This series has a full and geologically interesting development here, but 
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its economic values are limited mainly to the elements previously named. 
The general order is shown in the sections given in chapter I, pages 
100-103. 

The Sub-Carboniferous limestone has its best development in Ohio, 
in Perry and Muskingum counties. In Hopewell township, near Glen- 
ford, it has been worked for the Shawnee furnaces on a number of farms. 
Thence, eastward, along the valley of Jonathan’s Creek, there are 
frequent exposures of it, until, near Uniontown and Newtonville, we 
find not less than 20 feet in the bed and walls of the creek. Itisa 
very fine-grained homogeneous stone, sparingly fossiliferous, generally 
drab or light-buff in color, and, when skillfully worked, a building 
stone of great beauty and excellence. It has been employed to good 
advantage in Zanesville, in the construction of the new Court House 
and also in the new Opera House front. | 

The Sub-Carboniferous limestone is sometimes overlain by the 
Carboniferous Conglomerate and sometimes by the ordinary strata of the 
Lower Coal Measures. The Conglomerate is found in its best develop- 
ment in Hopewell township, where its maximum measurement is 60 
feet. It carries pebbles in large quantity, and in places a few feet of it 
arc pure enough to furnish a glass sand of approved quality. It is now 
quarried and crushed for this use by J. Downerd and Son, at Chalfant’s 
Station. 

As usual, this stratum is exceedingly inconstant and irregular. 
Aside from the township named, it makes no appearance in the 
geological series of the county. 


The Lowest Coals. 


The Sharon coal horizon is often marked by a bed of black shale 
lying above the limestone, but no deposit of coal of any value has been 
found at this level, and in none of the records of the borings made for 
salt or oil in the county has any deep coal ever been reported. A 
single exception may be needed fora tract of 25 to 30 acres on the 
farm of W. B. Taylor, Sect. 14, Hopewell township, in which a workable 
coal was found just above the Sub-Carboniferous limestone. So far as 
can be judged from all the facts of the outcrops of these lowest horizons, 
the Sharon coal is not likely to be found in Muskingum, Perry or 
Hocking counties, in valuable condition, and no really workable bed of 
the Quakertown coal (No. 2) is known in these limits. The latter is 
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probably represented by a small and uncertain seam, which is frequently 
met, 40 or 50 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. It is sometimes 
opened by stripping in ravines or on hill slopes, but it never justified 
mining in a methodical way. 

Several borings have recently been made in the vicinity of Junction 
City, in search of a lower coal. They were begun at a horizon about 
50 feet below the Lower Mercer, and passed in their descent through 
several streaks of coal and fire-clay. The borings were made by Mr. 
Philip Patton, of Canal Fulton. He has kindly furnished to the Survey 
the records of these wells. One of them is given herewith: 


Record of Boring near Junction City. 


12 ft. Made earth. 
5 ft. Gray Shale. 
3-ft. Coal and slate (Quakertown 7). 
20 ft. Fire-clay. 
10 ft. Light-gray Nhale. 
12 ft. Dark Shale. ) ~ 
1 ft. Soft black slate and coal (Sharon 7). 
8 ft. Fire-clay. ° 
6 ft. Sand rock (Conglomerate ?). 
15 ft. Dark Shale. 
2 ft. Black slate, hard (Maxville horizon ?). 
2 ft. Fire-clay. 
80 ft Light-gray Shale. 
5 ft. Dark Shale. 
13 ft. Flagging, soft and hard. 


The lowermost 50 feet undoubtedly belong to the Waverly forms- 
tion, the exposures of which are found in all the region to the westward. 

The Lower Mercer coal is shown in numberless sections. The 
limestone of this series may be said to be universal, and the ores are 
also very widely distributed. The coal is occasionally wanting, but, 88 
a rule, there is at least a thin streak of it under the limestone. Nowhere 
in Perry county is the seam known to be thick enough to fairly justify 
mining, but small openings are occasionally made to it. Its quality, 
where seen, is generally poor. ; 

The same line of remark applies to the other limestone coals, Vi2, 
those beneath the Upper Mercer and the Putnam Hill limestones, which 
are known respectively as No. 3a, and No. 4. Both are present in 
numerous sections, and neither has much economic value in any instance. 
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They are occasionally mined in a very small way by stripping in 
favorable locations. 

The Clarion coal that has long been missed from the series in 
coming westward is found again in Perry county, in a considerable 
number of sections. It lies 15 or 20 feet above the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone, and is locally recognized as No. 4a. It is not known to reach 2 
feet in thickness at any point. One anda half miles N! W. of New 
Lexington it is found 22 inches thick. The quality of what coal there 
is, is good. 


Tue Kittannina Coats (Nos. 5 and 6). 


These two scams constitute almost the entire reliance of that part 
of Perry county now under consideration. They are 20 to 30 feet 
apart. The upper seam is, as usual, steady and uniform both in quality 
and in distribution; the lower, though much less regular, finds in this 
field one of its best developments in the State, and attains great economic 
value. These cnals have both been mined within the corporate limits of 
New Lexington, the county seat, and are accordingly known as the 
Upper and Lower New Lexington coals. These names have been 
applied quite widely to the coals in our geological literature, and are in 
reality among the commonest designations of the Kittanning coals in 
Ohio. . 

These scams retain the same general characteristics by which they 
are marked in Muskingum county. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 


The upper seam ranges in thickness from 3 to 4 feet of merchantable 
coal. Above this portion of the seam, 10 to 20 inches of impure coal, 
known as bone coal, are invariably found. This bone coal burns 
readily, but yields an excessive quality of ash, and is also sometimes 
high in sulphur. An analysis of a single set of samples, made for the 
survey by Professor Lord, yields the results given below. The samples 
were taken from the mine of J. F. Sheerhan, at Ferrara, on the Ohio 
Central Railroad : 


Moisture ..........cccccccscesccsescce ces seccccces seecceces coececesssseecees coscceccecscesens 4.52 
Volatile combustible matter ..................cc0sccccccncnncceesecccesscens cessecseces 38.43 
Fixed carbon ....ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccescaccecee cecccctsccescaseescscee sevesccsececes 87.89 
ASD. 2... ccccccsscccccccccscacccccccccececccsaccece soveccsccecececccecssecveccesscesseuscsceces 21.66 

Total ......00 csccccescccccccccsccesscoscccces tocces sessecece-seseseus secceeccsesscecscccs 100.00 
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A coal of this character cannot, of course, be put into market 
under present conditions. In mining, the bone coal is generally taken 
down in entries, but not in rooms. In all cases where the bone coal is 
taken down, the entries afford room for a four and a half-foot mule, and 
often they give fully 5 feet of headway. The general structure of the 
seam is shown in the appended diagram : 







FACURE LAXIX 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COALQ6) 
AT J. & F.SHEERHAN’S MINES CLAY BANK STA. 
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The coal of the seam mines in blocks of only moderate size, but it 
bears handling fairly well, and yields no excess of slack or nut coal. 

The character of the coal agrees exactly with the better phases of 
the Coshocton and Zanesville coals. It ignites easily, burns with a long 
and abundant flame, cements slightly in the fire, and yields a purple or 
chocolate-colored ash, of which the amount is relatively small. It iss 
favorite domestic coal wherever it is introduced, but its special adapta- 
tion is to the production of steam. It is highly approved and quite 
largely used as locomotive fuel. Its general constitution can be seen 
from the following analysis made for the survey by Professor Lord. 
The coal came from the largest mine of the district, viz., that of 8. & 
J. Jones, McLuney Station. The sampling was done by Mr. E. C. 


Downerd: 


Composition of Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6), at McLuney's. 





Moisture ...... 
Volatile combustible matter 
Fixed carbon 


54 
41.87 







lse 
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| 
This analysis shows a coal of excellent character but it is believed 


» fairly represent the coal of a large area. There are mines in the field 
ae quality of whose output is decidedly inferior to the quality shown 
bove, but there are very many that come fully up to this standard. 
‘he only point, if any, in which the foregoing analysis overstates the 
omposition of the better grades of this seam within the district, is the 
ercentage of sulphur. It will be safe to count on 2 per cent. of this 
lement. In all respects, as will be seen, the analysis represents the 
fiddle Kittanning coal in its characteristic phases. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This seam is not as constant in character as the seam last described. 
t is not only inconstant in its appearance in the sections where it is due, 
ut, when it does appear, it is not always with the same constitution, 
hysical or chemical. Still it can be described in general terms as a 
rhite ash, open-burning coal, with about the same percentage of fixed 
arbon, volatile matter and sulphur as the coal above it. It is a little 
igher in ash, as a general thing, and is counted more lasting in the fire. 
ts normal thickness is between 4 and 5 feet, and within this district it 
ttains its full thickness at many points, becoming a proper and valuable 
asis for mining. It is commonly known as the “4-foot seam.” It 
requently occurs as an undivided seam, and when found at its best, it 
sone of the brightest and cleanest coals of this portion of the State. 
ts irregularities are mainly in the floor, which is a hard black slate 
bove a fire-clay. This floor rises and falls in ridges and troughs, which 
omplicate the drainage of the mines to some extent. a 

These two seams will now be briefly traced from the eastern county 
ne through the several townships that hold them, and their present 
evelopment as sources of fuel will be shown. 


“ Madison Township. - 


The Kittanning coals occupy a small part of Sections 22, 27, 33 
nd 34 in the south-east corner of the township. The lower seam is 
Iso reported to occupy a small area in the high grounds of Sections 15, 
0,3 and 4. The coal is of but small account in this last-named area, 
ut the clay of the seam, as here identified, has been worked to a con- 
iderable extent, and has always been counted of superior quality. 

The Hazlett farm, now belonging to Davis Woodruff, is reported to 
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furnish the best clay of this whole district, the clay being hauled for 
long distances to the Muskingum county potteries. The seam of clay 
is 5 feet thick. On the D. Crossen farm, Section 27, the clay is said to 
assume its hard and non-plastic condition, but there are not any open- 
ings to it at present. 

On the Chilcote farm, now A. E. Henderson’s, Section 27, both the 
coals are worked, on a large scale, for country banks. The Middle Kit- 
tanning or upper seam has been mined for many years to supply fuel to 
a considerable scope of country to the westward. The quality of the 
coal is good, and the seam is of full thickness. Its structure and 
dimensions are shown in the appended figure: 


FLGURM LXXXYVI 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COALING 
AT CHILCOTES BANK SECTION2 DISON TR 
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The lower seam has also been worked here to a considerable extent- 
It measures 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, and shows no partings. It is 
counted equal in value to the upper seam. Its structure is shown in 
the appended diagram : 
FIGURE XXX 


STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COALWN5) 
AT CHILCOTE 'S'BANK SECTION27MADISON TR 
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The same coal is worked on the farm of D. Crossen, Section 27, 
where it has a thickness of four feet, rising occasionally to 4 feet 6 
inches, and also on the farm of Leonard Reddick, in Section 34. 
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No large mining operations are likely to be undertaken in this 
township, but the same sort of production that has existed here for a 
generation is likely to be continued for many years to come. 

* Harrison township. 

The Middle Kittanning or upper seam has been and is mined more 
extensively in this township than in any other of the northern town- 
ships of the county. Not less than 12 sections of.the township are 
either traversed by or are directly tributary to the Cincinnati and Mus- 
kingum Valley Railway, and in half of these, coal has been mined on a 
large scale. In addition to this, it can be said that coal is mined for 
local use in every section of the township. In fact, this coal seam con- 
stitutes a universal sheet throughout Harrison, most of Clayton, Pike, 
Bearfield, and the northern half of Pleasant townships, being present 
literally everywhere, save only as the accidents of erosion to which the 
present topography is due, have removed it. Not a “want” or break 
in natural continuity is known throughout this field. In thickness it. 
ranges between 3 feet and 4 feet of marketable coal. 

The character of the coal has been already shown in the analysis 
given on page 888. These figures are thought to represent fairly a 
large part of this district. The samples analyzed came from the mines. 
of 8. and J. Jones, McLuney Station, the largest mines of the town- 
ship. The section of the coal is given below: 


TiGURE “XX 









STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
AT JONES! MINE MS.LUNEY. 
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The coal mines here in good shape and size. The main entries all 
admit 44-feet mules. The price of mining is generally 10 cents above 
that paid in the thick coal just south of this field.. The cost of blasting 
powder is about the same as in the thick coal. There is little waste in 
the seam. The lower slate is easily separated, and there is nothing else 
to make trouble. About 50 miners are steadily employed here, the 
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output being chiefly used for the locomotives of the railroad. These 
mines are located in Section 32. In Sections 20, 21, 29, 31 and 36, 
shipping banks have also been worked for a number of years. The 
mines of M. & P. Tague, in Section 20, are the largest in the township, 
after the Jones mine. All of the conditions noted above are repeated 
here. A successful business has long been maintained by this firm. In 
the winter season, seventy-five miners find employment here. 


In Sections 31 and 36, a considerable acreage has been exhausted 
of the lands lying nearest to the railroad, but a large ‘body of coal 
remains that is easily available. The mines located here are known as 
the Tunnel Hill mines. The structure of the seam agrees in all respects 
with that given for the McLuney mines, except that the bone coal in the 
roof rises to 16 inches in thickness. 


It is unnecessary to go into more details concerning this seam in 
Harrison township. There is a large and valuable supply of excellent 
coal, which offers a fair reward to properly managed mining enterprises, 
wherever transportation is possible. It is sure to be drawn upon in the 
near future, for in the work of mining coal, steadiness and persistency, 
with only moderate thickness, furnish in reality a better business basis 
than large but inconstant volume in the seam worked. 


The Lower Kittanning coal, or No. 5, is everywhere due through- 
out the areas occupied by the upper seam, but there are only a few 
mines now open in it, and there is no reason for believing in any large 
development of it within the township limits. Its clay is present in 
valuable condition and quantity where the coal is wanting. In Section 
8, several mines in this seam have been worked for a number of years. 
The coal is, as usual, inconstant in thickness, ranging from 2} to 44 
feet. The quality is reported to be fair, but the product of the mine 
is insignificant. In Sections 4 and 9, the Lower Kittanning cosl has 
been opened in years past, but it did not justify continuous working. In 
Section 25, a mine is in operation in this seam on the farm of C. 
Sweeny, the coal running much more regular and steady in this 
direction. 

The clay industry of Harrison township is very important, but this 
has been treated in another chapter. There is also a considerable showing 
of ore throughout the township, but such trials as have been made do 
not warrant great expectations of value from this source. Most of it 
_ comes from the limestone horizons, and especially from the Upper or. 
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Putnam Hill limestone, which is well developed throughout the town- 
ship. The limestone can be readily obtained in large enough quantities 
to meet all local demands. 


Clayton Township. 


Hitherto, the coal of this township has been available only for 
local supply, but the extension of the line of the Columbus and Eastern 
Railway through the central portions of the township is opening a field 
of much promise. Unlike the township last described, both the Kit- 
tanning coals are in fine development here, the upper holding the same 
characters that have been previously: assigned to it, and the lower seam 
rivaling it in value. From present appearances, one of the valuable 
basins of the Lower Kittanning coal in Central Ohio is likely to be 
found here. 

A section representing a considerable part of the township is to be 
found on the lands ot J. S. Nixon, near Rehoboth. It is as follows: 


Blossom of Brush Creek Coal (No. 7a). | 











Not exposed ...eenessunsosnsnanussssnsnonnnnnnnnnsnnennnne senssnnssnnsnnusnossnnnnunsonnen 85 feet. 
OTE ...cccccccccscsecccsscccssccccees ssc sscesecenecseecesenecee cece: conseneeseeessescecoecsoes 1 foot 
Fire-clay .........ccccccecescccssscccccvscsenceccscceccescoveesecccceces senses of snnann nennen 10 feet. 
Horizon of Upner Freeport Coal (Black band Ore)..............-scsscssses - 
Sandstone .........sccecerecsescsscecscccsccaccscese sessseces sensessss ceases cesses snsecsces - 2 feet. 
White CLAY..........ccccccccccsersceccesccccsscee toseresvcess onunnsnsnnnensnnnn sunaen cece . 6 “ 
Shelly sandstone ..........cccccceccscece cossccveccccececseccccssecccce cases sccssesecnes 10 “ 
White Clay .............0..ssccccccccsccccecseesccssccccccecresscecees sannennanennnan nenne 5 “ 
Soft sandstone (Upper Freeport) .............ssesccscsssssscccscscscesscossseseses 80 “ 
Blossom of Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a) .............. 22000 000sunn0nnonsnc00n 
Fire-clay ............cccsccscecscceccoscceces -onnenenn sesnceces cusceeececcssencce cesses sceees 14 feet. 
Ore, horizon of Lower Freeport limeatone a saess Coenensse aecsas ensesssnceoess - 
Brown sbale ........2...2.. sessonansnnennsnnnnnnonsunnun sunne se osnnsnnannnsensnensenene 80 feet. 
Middle Kittanning coal (No. 6).......ccsccssssscecesscsevecssccsecaccscscessccscecs 44 “ 
Brown shale with ore balls...............ssccecccscscscsscscencceccecescccesscesseoes 23 “ 
Coal No. B........... Ldeeeectancescee ceecessessceees senunsnansnnennsuumsssnssnnusnnnensen oes 4 “ 
Fire-clay and shaly sandstone................. zus: snonnouonenusnanonsnnuunennene 18 “ 
Baird or Hanging Rock ore (Ferriferous limestone)............seew-ssees „. 14“ 


The Kittanning coals are due in nearly all parts of the township. 
Both are worked in farmers’ banks in at least three-fourths of the 
sections. They are wanting altogether in but two Sections, viz., 6 and 
7, but in Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 17, they have but little area and value. 
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The line of outcrop passing south from Madison enters Clayton 
township in Section 5. On the farm of William Pettit, Sen., in this 
section, the lower coal has been worked. Its thickness is reported to be 
4 feet and 7 inches, but no opportunities for measurement are now 
afforded. The Clarion coal (No. 4a of the local scale) is also reported 
15 or 20 feet below the seam named above. It was found 15 inches 
thick, which is about the usual measurement. 

In Section 9, both coals have been worked in several small mines, 
‘They are found in their usual condition. 

The Lower Freeport coal has also been opened in this section by 
T. F. Skinner, who found it an undivided seam, 3} feet in thickness, 
and with a roof of gray shale. 

On Sections 11 and 12, the Lower Kittanning clay has been mined 
to some extent on the farms of David Amrine and R. L. Henderson for 
the two potteries established at Saltillo. Coal is also mined in both 
sections. 

On Section 14, directly south of Section 11, the Lower Kittanning 
‘Coal (No. 5) is mined on the farm of Mrs. Ann B. Mulroy. A measure- 
ment taken here at the head of the entry showed 3 feet 5 inches of coal 
in a solid bed, without partings. The upper seam is also present 
throughout all the territory referred to. 


The New Mines of the Columbus and Eastern Railway Co. 


It is on this section that the Columbus and Eastern Railway has 
‚established its present terminus, viz., the village of Redfield. Three 
mines, with excellent equipment, are now being opened at this point, 
two in the lower seam and one in the upper. 

The Lower Kittanning coal here exhibits its normal phases. It is 
a bright, handsome coal, burning freely and holding fire well. It bas 
a somewhat uneven floor, carries an average thickness of a little less 
than 4 feet, is undivided, except that a thin streak of bone sometimes 
appears near the top. The roof is unusually strong and safe, Its 
structure and surroundings are shown in the accompanying figure: 
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FIGURE LACKVUE 


STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COAL, (no. 5) 
AT REDFIELD. “ 
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The composition of the seam at this point is somewhat below its 
best phases, so far as can be judged by a single analysis of hastily 
selected samples. 

Mining is begun at Straitsville prices, but Lechner machines are to 
be introduced at once, by which the seam can be more economically 
‘handled. Rooms are worked 18 feet wide, and pillars of 10 feet are 
left. The room roads are run along side of the rib to make the final 
drawing easier. The face and ends lie nearly to the cardinal points. 
The end joints are much closer and less regular than the face. The coal 
requires about 1 keg of powder to 50 tons. It mines in fair sized blocks, 
and has good strength. It is being introduced as a domestic coal. 
There is a large acreage in this field. It seems certain to prove one of 
the most important basins of Lower Kittanning coal in the State. 

The Middle Kittanning coal is opened also by the company at the 
same point. The coal is in all respects regular and characteristic. Its 
structure is shown in the following diagram: (See page 896.) 

There is a large and well proved acreage of this seam tributary to 
the railroad. It can be counted upon to supply 42 to 46 inches of coal 
of good quality, especially for steam production. 

In the northern portion of Section 26, on the land of Bernard 
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FIGURE. GXXROK 


STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL (nee) 
AT REDFIELD 
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Noon, the Lower Kittanning coal has been mined for many years for 
local use. The seam has not been found here less than 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and the quality is good. Its structure is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure: 

WLGURE LXXXIY 


STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING COAL 
(N85) ON FARM OF B.NOON,SEC.26 CLAYTON TR 
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The same coal seam is now and has been, for many years, worked 
on Section 27. On the Pace farm there is a fine showing of the coal, 
4 feet and more in thickness, and very bright and clean. 

About Rehoboth, also, on Sections 33 and 34, the,two Kittanning 
coals and the Lower Freeport are all now worked. The Lower Kit- 
tanning coal shows in E. Teal’s banks, which are the largest of the 
neighborhood, a little less than 4 feet of coal. The Lower Freeport 
coal (No. 6a) is opened and worked to a small extent on the R. Bennett 
farm. It measures about 3} feet in thickness, but the;quality is inferior 
to that of the seams below it. 
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At Isaac Denny’s bank, in this section, the upper coal (No. 6) has 
the structure shown below: 


FIGURE LUXXXU 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL(W?6) 
AT ISAAC DENNY'S BANK, SEC33, CLAYTON TR 
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In Section 19, the Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, is worked on 
Adam Acker’s farm, as is also the Middle Kittanning, No. 6. The latter 
measures 4 feet 7 inches, of which 15 to 18 inches belong to the bone 
coal of the roof. The lower seam is 35 feet below the upper. Its 
quality is shown in the following analysis of the seam, as sampled by 
Mr. E. C. Downerd for the Survey : 


Lower Kittanning Coal, Section 19, Clayton—Adam Acker’s Mine (Lord). 


6.04 
42.86 





A considerable part of the coal- supply of Reading township is 
obtained from these banks, the balance being derived from the four 
south-eastern sections of Reading, viz., Sections 25, 26, 35, 36, through 
which the Kittanning coals extend, occupying less than 1,000 acres. 

In Section 29, at Mathew Clayton’s bank, the upper coal has the 
structure shown in the figure that follows: The coal has long been. 
mined here: B 


57 G. 
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FIGURE EXXXIN 


STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL N*6) 
AT MATTHEW CLAYTON'S BANK, SEC.29 CLAYTON TR. 





In Section 20, on Samuel Brown’s farm, the upper coal shows & 
slight deviation from the normal structure, 6 inches of cannel coming 
in immediately above the lower slate, which is here represented by 
1 inch of mineral charcoal, or a so-called “soot vein.” 

A stil] greater anomaly is reported in the same seam, as shown on 
Taylor Lyon’s farm, on the east line of Section 16. The structure of 
the coal (No. 6) at this point is represented in the appended diagram, 
the figures as to the lower portion being taken on the testimony of the 
proprietor: 

FIGURE LXXXV 


STRUCTURE OF MIDDLEIKITTANNING COAL (N'6) 
ON TAYLOR LYONS FARMSEG.IG CLAYTON TP. 
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From this figure the following facts will be seen, viz., that the 
yegular seam, which occupies the upper part of the seotion, has unusual 
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thickness, the lower bench measuring 2 feet 9 inches, and the upper, 1 
foot 5 inches, with the usual thickness of overlying bone coal. This 
part of the seam is open to measurement. The anomaly consists in 40 
inches of coal, which, as is claimed, is found below the regular seam, 
and separated from it by an interval of 20 inches, 11 inches consisting 
of hard shale. There seems no reason to doubt that there is at this 
particular locality some abnormal facts in the section, but, from an 
unaccountable lack of enterprise, no proper exhibition of the compound 
seam has been made, at least in late years. The expenditure of a few 
dollars would furnish a full-faced section of the whole structure, and 
set at rest all questions as to the facts. Until such a section is furnished, 
it will be safe to conclude that the lower coal makes no addition to the 
value of the field. Claims are made of the same doubled seam on 
adjacent farms, but if the owners have not faith enough in the claims 
to properly test them, they cannot complain of the skepticism of the 
public. The one established fact in which real and demonstrable value 
lies, is in the thickness of the main seam, which is greater here by 
several inches than elsewhere in the township. 

Enough has now been said to demonstrate the value and importance 
of the Kittanning coals in Clayton township. The coal of Reading 
township, in the 4 sections already named, exactly corresponds to the 
facts as now described in Clayton, but it lies high in the hills, and there- 
fore occupies but a small area and need not be further treated here. 


Pike Township. 


The coal of Pike township is mined almost exclusively from the 
Kittanning seams, and mainly from the upper (No. 6). The only 
exception to be made is that the Lower Freeport coal has been worked 
in years past in one or two mines. The two coals of the Kittanning 
series get the names, by which they are as widely known as by any other 
in Central Ohio, from New Lexington, in this township, where both 
have long been worked. There are but few and small areas in the 
township from which they have been removed by erosion, and the 
upper seam is, so far as is known, always present where it is due. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the statements as to the character of the coals. 
All of the facts given in connection with the adjoining townships apply 
here without qualification. There is scarcely a section in the township 
in which the upper coal (No. 6) is not mined either for neighborhood 
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supply, or, in a few cases, for the general market. In the westernmost 
sections the coal is rising to its final outcrop, and often has light and 
inadequate cover. In the eastern and southern sections it is buried 
deep, but not so deep that it is not easily accessible from the main val- 
leys that are cut down to and slightly below its level. We may be sare 
that all of this steady and excellent seam will be called for, and will be 
taken by large mining operations, at no very distant period. A score _ 
or two of years, at most, at present rates of production, will clear out 
all of the more inviting fields of thick coal that are now known, and 
then the demand for such fields, as Pike township presents, will certainly 
arise. 

The thickness of the coal throughout the township averages 3 feet 
and 2 or 3 inches. The proportion of it that is known that falls below 
3 feet is very small. A large acreage is to be found that reaches just 
3 feet. A considerable part of the territory will yield 3 feet and 4 to 
6 inches of clean coal. 

The Lower Kittanning coal (No. 5) has some excellent basins in 
the township, but the seam appears to be less extensive here than in 
Clayton township. Near New Lexington, and, indeed, within the corpora- 
tion limits a valuable body of this seam is known. It is as highly valued 
as the upper coal for ordinary use. It holds its usual thickness of 4 
feet and over, when at its best, and it is also characterized by the usual 
unsteadiness of the seam. 

It is to be noted that the Clarion coal (No. 4a) of the local section 
is almost everywhere present in this township where its horizon is seen. 
It belongs about 15 to 25 feet below the Lower Kittanning. It rarely 
exceeds 15 inches in thickness. 

On the western side of the township, in Sections 18, 19, 30 and 3l, 
the Middle Kittanning seam has been long and largely worked for 
shipment on the Shawnee branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
The section of the coal at this point is shown in the following diagram: 


TEURER LAXX 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNINGCOALN?E) 
AT BRISTOL. 
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The coal, when taken out, leaves a three-foot hole in the ground, 
and when the bone coal is also removed in entries, there is 4 feet of 
space. 

The quality of the coal at several of the mines is somewhat coarser 
than is usual in the seam. It yields a large amount of ash, which is no 
longer of the purple color tlıat marks the northern phase. Much of the 
coal produced is used for locomotive fuel. 

The mines located along the road between Bristol and McCuneville 
are the following, viz.: 


Maholm Coal Company, present output, 9 cars per week. 


Pimlott and Hall, “ 9 “ “ 
Bristoi Mining Company, “ 9 * “ 
Levi Rarick, new mine, “ 6 6 “ 
Edward Simpson, “ 8 “ 
J.C. Hamilton, “ 20 =“ “ 


The price of mining generally ranges 25 cents per ton above the 
price paid at Shawnee. A miner will average about 2 tons of clean coal 
per day. The screens in use are mainly 1 inch between the bars, but a 
good deal of coal is sold as “run of mine.” The entries are not in all 
cases made high enough for mules. 

The Upper Freeport horizon is well shown in this neighborhood, 
but as a source of iron ore rather than of coal. The blackband deposits 
of this immediate neighborhood have been referred to on page 408. 


Bearfield Township. 


The same line of remark applies to Bearfield township, so far as its 
north-western quarter is concerned, as to the township last described. 
The Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, is opened on every farm where its 
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horizon is exposed in the valleys of the South Fork of Jonathan’s Creek 
and its chief tributaries. Its structure is shown in the appended figures, 
which represent the coal from 8. H. Penrod’s mine, on Section 7, and 
from Robert Moore’s bank, in Section 8. 


PIEURE YXXUM 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COALÜN*G) 
AT R.MOORE’S MINE SECTION 7,BEARFIELD, 





These figures are sufficient to show the wonderful persistency of 
. this seam in all the details of its structure. Its chemical character is 
equally fixed and stable. 

The lower coal, No. 5, is at the disadvantage of lying a little too 
low in all the valleys to be worked to full advantage in farmers’ banks. 
It is almost everywhere below the level of high water, and in many 
eases below low water. If banks are opened in it, they can be reached 
only in the summer months, when least mining is to be done. This 
condition of things carries with it no disadvantage when mining is 
begun in any large and thorough way, but it is enough to discourage 
the only kind of work tHat now finds place here. Consequently this 
seam remains unproved in most of the township, but it is known to 
exist in workable volume on Sections 5 and 7, at least. Large and 
valuable basins of it can reasonably enough be looked for in this town- 
ship, inasmuch as such basins are known to exist in the adjoining terri- 
tory. 

Pleasant Township (Southern Tier of Sections excepted). 


The Middle Kittanning coal is exposed in the valleys that traverse 
the north-western sections of this township. The lower seam is nowhere 
above drainage. The Lower Freeport coal (No. 6a) has one of its best 
developments for this entire region at and about Moxahala, where it has 
been extensively, though not very successfully, worked. 

The main development of the Middle Kittanning ooal in this 
township is along the line of the Ohio Central Railway, from Clay Bank 
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Station southward to Moxahala. There are several shipping mines 
within this territory. The largest are those of the Sheerhan Brothers 
and of J. C. Elder. 

The composition of the Sheerhan coal is given in the following 
analysis made for the Survey (Lord) : 


4 


MOiStUre........cccccccccccccnceccee covcccccctsccecccscccccesccccceccscsseusesesccscoeescseces 6.21 
Volatile combustible matter ..........ccecccccccccescccccccsccesscccccccccscscccsccsccs 40.59 
Fixed Carbon.........ccccccccessscesccccsccsccrccccccccsccscsesccsccscvesscescccccscocovscse 46.85 
ABD) ........ccccccvcscccccccccecccccccceccscce sossccecs ceccceccecccecsscacscncccscccescccosscsces 7.86 

Totall........ccccccsccccccccccsccccce soccce sesecccccccsseccesseccseccacesccccscecscsseveces 100.00 
Sulphur... ..........--cecccccsesececcecscceccsseccescescosscnees sosces sesesssccccsssscesscoess 3.95 


The composition of the bone coal from this mine has been given 
on an earlier page. The quality of the seam at this point is not 
equal to that of the seam at large according to these figures, but it is 
probable that a local modification only is indicated by them. The lower ' 
bench of the coal is a rich-burning tarry coal, and the whole product is 
readily sold by the side of the coal of the Sunday Creek Valley. 

“ The seam has been opened on every farm between the south line of 
Section 15 and Moxahala. At the latter place it has fallen a little 
below the level of the valley, but has been opened here and even ina 
small way at various times within the last few years. It holds the 
characters already described until it passes under the Moxahala divide, 
being, up to this limit, a red ash, moderately cementing, rather sulphur- 
ous coal, with a thickness of 3 feet of marketable product, and covered by 
18 to 24 inches of a slaty coal, called bone coal, too high in ash to be sold as 
good fuel. When it emerges from cover, 3 miles to the southward, in the 
deep troughs of Sunday Creek, a very surprising change is found to have 
been wrought in it. It is now a white ash, open-burning coal, low in 
sulphur, and ranging from 8 to 13 feet in thickness. The lower and 
middle bench, however, remain easily recognizable, the former, indeed, 
but little changed in thickness, and less changed in character than the 
other portion of the seam. The development of the upper section is, 
in reality, the most important element. | 

At Moxahala, the largest development and the most extensive work- 
ings of the Lower Freeport Coal (No. 6a) in the county, are to be 
found. This seam is here known as the Fowler coal. 

An instructive section can be found at Moxahala and in its im- 
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mediate vicinity. The elements are as follows, viz.: Clarion coal and 
the two Kittanning coals (found in drilling), the two Freeport horizons, 
the Brush Creek coal, the Cambridge, and the Ames limestone. The 
measurements are as follows : 


Ames limestone— 


Interval .........sccccssccecscccsesccnss sencovcescesceccessessecces ce cosece 80 feet. 
Cambridge limestone—In two benches, 8 feet apart— 
Imterval........sccccsscccssccsccscccscessecescseccccecscescsesececsceccseees 43 “ 
Brush Creek coal No. 7a)—thin, but constant— 


Interval ..........sscccscscsscccsnscccsccccssocccccse soccer ccccoccccccecoveee 50 “ 
Upper Freeport coal—Black band horizon— | 
“ “ limestone and clay—sour apple ore ?— 


Interval, including Upper Freeport sandstone.............. 2550 “ 
Lower Freeport coal—(No. 6a)—Fowler Coal— 

“ “  Clay—Moxshala clay— 
Imterval......ccccsscosece sassneosnnnnnsnnunsnonsnsnnssnonenssenernennnnnene 22-30 “ 


Middle Kittanning coal (Upper New Lexington), (No. 6) _ 
At level of low water—44 feet, including bone coal. 


Interval... ........ccccccscosscscscase ssesctesees covsscsesceccecnesccseceees 80 * 
Lower Kittanning coal (Lower New Lexington), (No. 5) 
¥ound in | Reported 44 feet thick. 
Grilling. | Interval ............... cco: cscocescccoscecssescccsecccnsssosceseesscesneees 21 “ 
Clarion coal (No. 4a), 18 inches thick. 


In the approaches to the railroad tunnel, south of the village, 
there is a characteristic exposure of the Upper Freeport horizon, the 
coal, however, being wanting. The clay and limestone are shown in 
full force. The coal comes in upon the south side of the tunnel, where 
it has been mined by the Ohio Central Coal Company, the mine being 
known as No. 2. | 

The Fowler seam, at Moxahala, has been thoroughly tested in all 
ways as a basis for mining and as a source of fuel. The Moxahala 
Furnace made use of it for a number of months as the sole supply of 
the furnace, and also as a shipping mine for the general market. 

It is 5 feet thick, when in its best conditions, in the Moxahala 
mine. It is not, however, steady in thickness. It is very dry-burning 
at this point. It has not an excessive amount of ash, but it is high in 
sulphur. Asa furnace fuel, it was a failure, under all the conditions 
to which it was subjected. Too dry to coke in the oven, and too sul- 
phurous to use raw, it was charred in the open air, to expel the sulphur 
in part, but no sufficient relief from this deleterious element could be 
secured, and the record of the furnace while depending on the furnace 
mine was very unsatisfactory. 
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The coal mines well and bears transportation fairly well. It can- 
mot, however, compete in market with the Middle Kittanning seam, 
from either north or south of the Moxahala divide, under present 
-conditions. 


Jackson Township. 


The coal seams and mines of Jackson township remain to be 
“briefly noticed in this general division of the county. | 

The lower seams make the same impotent and valueless showing 
that has been already described in other townships. Nothing that 
<deserves the name of mineable coal is found until we reach the Kittan- 
ning horizon. 

Reference has already been made to the section recently obtained 
-at Junction City in the deep wells that have been drilled there. In 
the surrounding country also, the second seam of coal or the Quaker- 
town seam is frequently shown. It sometimes reaches two feet in 
thickness. It is locally known as the Mohler coal, having been mined 
to a small extent on the farm of Mrs. B. Mohler, Section 30, Falls 
township, Hocking county. A few tons are occasionally quarried out 
of its outcrops. It is nowhere mined. 

The Lower Mercer coal is generally less than a foot in thickness. 
The Upper Mercer is below 20 inches in thickness in all places where 
it is seen. It is known in some neighborhoods as the “ 16-inch seam.” 

The Tionesta coal (No. 36) is known in this township as the Can- 
‘nel seam. It lies about 45 to 50 feet above the Lower Mercer lime- 
stone, which is a stratum that every one knows, and which every one 
who attempts to trace the geological order is obliged to use. This 
coal is sometimes worked in the smallest possible way, by benching 
upon its outcrops. It has in no case been reported more than 2 feet 
in thickness. It is shown on Sections 14, 23 and 35. 

The coals that are mined in the township are the following, viz.: 
the Lower Kittanning, No. 5, and the Middle Kittanning No. 6. 
The Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a, is present in a few sections, having 
& thickness of 18 inches. These seams are respectively known as the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper seams. 

The Lower Kittanning seam, which is here styled the “lower 
vein”, is mined on Sections 23 and 26, on the farms of John 
Studer (formerly the Hitchcock farm) and F. Dumolt, respectively. 
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On the Studer farm, the coal has been quite largely mined for neigh- 
borhood use in years past. The seam yields 42 inches of good coal in 
an undivided bed, overlain by 8 inches of bone coal. Nodules of 
pyrites are distributed through it. The coal burns with a strong heat, 
but with less flame than the coal above it. It is hard and bright, and 
finds ready sale when mined. The Dumolt coal is not as thick as the 
Studer coal. It is not probable that these developments will ever 
warrant any considerable mining enterprises, as the seam shows itself 
unsteady in this immediate neighborhood, running down to 10 inches, 
or even less. 

The Middle Kittanning coal, which happens to be known here as 
the “ middle vein”, is, as usual, regular and persistent. 

An approximate estimate of its acreage in the township was made, 
by taking the aggregate of what the landowners claim. Their figures 
give 2280 acres, an area which is probably not greatly in excess of the 
facts. It occupies Sections 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35 and 36, 
in part or in whole. The seam shows its northern phases throughout 
most of the township, in all respects, being but 3 feet thick, being 
overlain with 1 to 2 feet of bone coal, being moderately cementing, 
burning with a purple ash and being high in sulphur. In parts of the 
township, however, change begins to show in these features. The coal 
becomes more open-burning and the color of the ash is less pronounced. 

The chief mines in this seam are in Sections 13, 24, 25, 26, 35 and 
36. A number of country banks are kept open here for the township 
supply. The coal is uniformly 3 feet thick, and everywhere carries the 
“bone” above it, but in Sections 13 and 24 it becomes somewhat slaty 
and inferior in quality, evidently marking the outer margin of the 
original swamp. 

The seam will yield in portions of this area a fair basis for shipping 
mines, as has already been demonstrated in the Bristol and McCune- 
ville mines, whenever lines of transportation are provided. 

The coals of the northern portion of Monday Creek township, viz., 
‘in Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, agree in all respects with the coals already 
described from Jackson township. In quality and thickness and 
structure, the Middle Kittanning coal is identical with the phases of 
the seam last described. It is here known as the “ three-foot seam”, 
while the Lower Kittanning is styled the “ two-fout seam”’. 

The general section of this neighborhood is well represented ins 
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skeleton section taken on the farm of Horace Wilson, Section 3, Mon- 
day Creek township. Some of the intervals are in excess of the usual 
measurements. The section is as follows: 


Middle Kittanning coai, No. 6, “ Three-foot seam ”— 
Interval—Shales—2 feet, 

Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, “ Two-foot seam ”— 
Interval—Ii1 feet. 

Baird ore, Ferriferous limestone 8-10 inches— 
Interval—70 feet. 

(Containing Tionesta coal, No. 85, not shown here.) 
Upper Mercer limestone, 15 inches. 
“Goal, {Goal Sbo Inches. 

Interval—45 feet. 

Lower Mercer limestone, in two benches, separated by 8 feet of clay. 
Interval—12 feet. 

Union Furnace block ore. 


It is in sections adjoining those last referred to that the Middle 
Kittanning coal makes its great increase in thickness and becomes a 
part of the Hocking Valley field proper. This change is always an 
abrupt one, and is confined to the upper portion of the seam almost 
exclusively. It will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The coal of northern Salt Lick township holds the same relation 
to the “ Great Seam” as the coal last described. The boundary be- 
tween the low and the high coal passes through Sections 12, 11, 15, 16 
and 17, and all the coal mined in the seam north of this boundary 
belongs to the northern phase of the seam, except that its ash is lighter 
colored and that it is lees cementing in character. Coal of this type 
is mined largely in Sections 5, 6 and 8. The structure of the seam in 
J. E. Payne’s mine at McCuneville is as follows: 


PAGURE LXXKL 
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This represents the mines between this point and Bristol Station. 
The section of the coal at Bristol has been given on a preceding page. 

A small basin of the Lower Kittanning coal is indicated in the 
vicinity of McCuneville. The seam crops out in the roadway, 1 mile 
north of McCuneville, on the Lexington road. 

Space does not allow a fuller discussion of the coals of this field. 
Enough has been given to serve as a guide in mining enterprises that 
may be undertaken here. 


COAL MINES OF LICKING COUNTY. 


But few words are required to describe the coal mines of Licking 
county. The geological range of Hopewell and Franklin townships is 
sufficient to afford a mining field, but the coals themselves are mainly 
wanting. The series rises above the place of the Kittanning coals, 
throughout part of the territory occupied by Flint Ridge, but of the 
8 seams that are due in the interval between the Freeport horizon and the 
base of the Coal Measures, only two are ever opened, and neither of these 
is persistently mined. The two seams referred to are (1) a lower coal, 
which is probably the Sharon, and (2) the Lower Mercer coal. The 
first is a thin and uncertain seam that has nowhere been followed far 
under cover, and that does not seem likely to be worked on any larger 
scale. Not an active coal bank is now known in the seam in the county. 


The Flint Ridge Cannel. 


The second seam, viz., the Lower Mercer coal, has much more 
importance and reputation, and in it the only mines of the county that 
deserve the name are opened. The chief interest is in connection with 
the cannel phase of the seam underneath the western extremity of Flint 
Ridge. 

A promising body of cannel coal has long been known and long 
been worked, though irregularly, in the western part of Hopewell town- 
ship (mainly in lot 33), under the name of the Flint Ridge cannel. It has 
been noticed and described in all of the geological reports that have 
been made upon the region for the last 50 years, and many mining 
schemes have been founded upon it, but none of them have been largely 
successful. The lack of transportation has always blocked the way, let 
alone all other considerations. 
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Flint Ridge has always been counted one of the most anomalous 
and at the same time one of the most interesting formations in Ohio. 
Its approximate areas, for it consists of more than one outlier, are laid 
down upon map No. 5, being here represented for the first time. 
Though the boundaries are laid down distinctly on the map, the letter- 
ing is quite obscure, but the Ridge can be recognized as constituting 
the only shaded areas in Hopewell township of Licking, and also in 
Hopewell township of Muskingum county. By an inspection of the 
map it will be seen that the Ridge is a remnant left from long con- 
tinued erosion. That large areas of the formation have been removed: 
is attested by the enormous quantities of flint that cover the slopes, as 
well as by the situation of the remaining masses of the Ridge. The 
flint appears to belong to the Ferriferous limestone horizon. The 
thickness of the sheet it is hard to determine, as there are few distinct 
sections of it to be found, but most of it would probably keep within an 
outside limit of 10 feet. 

The cannel horizon lies about 100 feet below the flint. The section 
including it is about as follows: 


Lower Mercer limestone. ...........cccccoscsseoces cocsescocece 5 ft. 
Coal, bituminous.............cscescesseesecsescescees .nensesteneen 4 to 6 inches. 
Clay, sandy.......u0ssseensonennennonnonnonnsnnnnnnsnnnnnnunen nnenen 2 ft. 
Cannel and bone Coal ............ sscsccccsccsccvecsscees scenes 6 to 8 inches. 
C1aY ...r..cecsrcscsscscrscccacssccccecscceccersccsceeces sscescccsecses 1 ft. 
Cannel SCAM .........-ceccsccecascecccsces soscvecevess 8 to 4 ft. 
Black slate, floor Of mine ..........csssceeeseoeees pees cccscscccccscccseces 4 inches. 
Slate .....cce.cecscccceseccsccesesccscecccesscscscccscsces 2 ft. 
Coal, bituminous, reported ...........cc0.seeees . I ft. 
Fire-clay. 


The coal is opened near the western boundary of the basin. The 
land is high enough to hold the seam for several miles to the westward, 
but there are no indications of its presence. 

In fact, in the westernmost entries of the present mines, the coal 
seemed to come to an abrupt termination. The field extends to the east 
and south, but just how far there has not been exploration enough to 
determine. The probabilities are in favor of a considerable tract. 
Some of the parties best acquainted with the territory estimate the pro- 
ductive area to be not less than 1000 acres. A shaft sunk + mile east 
of the present mines found 3 feet of good cannel. Two miles to the 
eastward of the mines, Capt. John M. Loughman reports 2 feet 8 inches 
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of cannel. On the farm owned by Mrs. Snelling, one mile to the south- 
east of the mines, the cannel is 2 feet thick, but a mile further, on 
Leonard Cook’s land, it has run down to 8 inches. 


The coal is fairly steady in all of the present workings of the mine. 
It nowhere falls below 3 feet, and it rises above 4 feet only in the main 
swamps of the seam. It probably averages 3% feet. The roof occa- 
sionally makes trouble, clay slips letting down everything to the lime- 
stone. Posts are set about 3 feet apart in the rooms. The floor is 
somewhat irregular, rolling so much as to interrupt drainage to some 
extent, and confusing the normal dip. There is nothing in this, how- 
ever, to obstruct any systematic or continuous workings, if such shall 
at any time be established here. 


Quite a large acreage has been worked out in the 50 years in which 
the coal has been mined, but no one is able to say just how much. The 
miners who know most about the workings put the estimate of the 
exhausted area as high as ten acres. Counting in the coal that has been 
passed by, and so lost, it is possible that as much as ten acres have been 
overrun. There is still abundant opportunity to drive entries in upon 
solid coal. 

The seam is mined by bearing in at the top and then by blasting 
where opportunity offers. One keg of powder brings about 50 tons 
of coal. A miner must work hard to get out 2 tons per day. The 
price of mining is about $1.00 per ton. A royalty is paid of 40 cents 
per ton. The coal is mainly sold:for neighborhood use, a large territory 
around finding in this mine the only home supply. The coal is used in 
stoves as well as in grates, and with equal acceptance. 


More or less coal is sent out by rail every year to the neighboring 
towns, and a little has been carried to distant markets, as Washington, 
Baltimore and New York. It isor has been used in the gas-works of 
Newark, Delaware, Sandusky, Dayton and Columbus. The long haul 
(4 miles) to the railroad is exp:rsive, making the coal cost $2.75 to 
$3.00, on board the cars. The ccal sells at the bank’s mouth at $1.80. 

The cannel was formerly turned to account for coal oil distilla- 
tion, quite an expensive plant bcing established here before the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania petroleum. 

As to the character of the cannel, it is to be regretted that no new 
statements can be made. It runs rather high in ash and the character 
of the product is often damaged by the miner’s sending out a 2-inch 
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“bone” at the bottom of the seam that ought not to be sold as coal. 
Furthermore, at the top of the seam, there is a long-grained and slaty 
band that ought to be rejected, but which sometimes finds its way into 
the coal. Throughout the body of the seam, there is but little differ- 
ence in quality. The cannel is curly and excellent in appearance. It’ 
ignites easily and burns away completely into ash, the volume of which 
is, however, large, as has been already stated. 

Authentic statements are wanting as to the output of the mines. The 
annual production probably exceeds 2000 tons. The mines are in bad 
shape, the ownership and management having been often changed, and 
each owner and lessee desiring to secure as much coal as possible at 
the smallest outlay. Ventilation is accidental and therefore defective, 
and the drainage is also neglected. Whether a large enough market 
could be found to keep a railroad mine running, is a question for coal 
operators and railroad companies to settle, but if the area, when duly 
proved, is found to contain as much coal as present estimates cover, 
there is no question but that properly equipped and well-managed 
mines could be made to produce a steady and respectable output for 
many years. A home market can, in any case, be always counted on 
for several thousand tons of coal, annually. The fact that the coal 
bears storing like quarry rock enables the miner to work regularly and 
continuously. This coal does not deteriorate by being got out in ad- 
vance of the demand. 

Very different estimates have been placed upon the value of this 
field at different times in its history. When sold under the Sheriff's 
hammer, it is said that the price realized for it was only about one- 
twentieth of the amount offered for it and refused a few years before. 
It is now possible by judicious and not expensive investigation to 
determine its real value. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrTINnu_ED. 


Tue Hockına VALLEY COAL FIELD. 


By Epwarp Orton. 


The Hocking Valley coal field will be considered in this chapter 
as comprising those portions of Perry, Hocking and Athens counties 
in which the Middle Kittanning coal (Coal No. 6, of Newberry) reaches 
or exceeds 5 feet in thickness. Almost all of this territory is included 
within the drainage limits of the Hocking river, and this fact deter- 
mines the name by which the field is known. For the sake of con- 
venience, a few smal] districts will be described in this chapter in which 
the coal of the Middle Kittanning seam falls below 5 feet. These 
districts embrace portions of York and Waterloo townships, Athens 
county, and portions of Starr and Washington townships, Hocking 
county. 

The field, as thus qualified, embraces the southern part of Monday 
Creek township, the south-eastern half of Salt Lick, the southernmost 
sections of Pleasant and Coal and Monroe townships, in Perry county; 
in Hocking county, Ward, Green and Starr townships, with a small and 
unimportant outlier in Washington township; in Athens county, 
Trimble, Dover, York and Waterloo townshij.s. 

Some general statements as to the character and structure of this 
field are given in Chapter I, pages 102—117. | 

The Hocking Valley produced in 1883, 3,270,000 tons of coal, or 
about $ of the total production of Ohio. This statement shows that it 
far transcends in present importance any other single coal field of the 
State, being fairly comparable with all the rest combined. 
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MAP OF THE COAL FIELD. 


A map accompanies this chapter, in which the Hocking Valley 
field is shown, together with some contiguous territory. The areas 
occupied by the Middle Kittanning seam in this district are laid down, 
and that portion of the seam which is 5 feet or more in thickness, and 
which by the definition here given constitutes the] Hocking Valley 
field, is separately distinguished. The outer margin of the Lower 
Mercer limestone and the boundary of the coal measures are also laid 
down upon the map. These last outlines agree closely with each other 
in some parts of the field. 

The most important feature of the map is the representation of 
the areas of thick coal. A few statements will here be in place as to 
the methods employed and the principles recognized in assigning the 
boundaries of these areas. 

On the north-west and west, the outcrop of the seam is easily 
followed, and here, therefore, comparatively little difficulty is found in 
laying down the boundary. The line was not, however, instrumentally 
determined for this part of the field, but was fixed by reference to farm 
and section lines and to roads and streams, the scale of the map, viz., 
2 miles = 1 inch, not demanding nor rewarding minute accuracy. 

From Shawnee eastward, the boundary between the thick and the 
thin coal of the seam lies mainly under heavy cover, and for its loca- 
tion we are dependent upon the information gained from mines and 
drill holes. There are often reasons why those who have expended 
money in drilling do not choose to make public the knowledge that 
they have gained. There may, therefore, be facts in the possession of 
some parties, with which the boundary, as here laid down, will not. 
exactly match. All, however, agree that the transition from thick 
coal to thin is abruptly made, and it is believed that future develop- 
ment will not greatly change the line as here given. Many of the 
facts used in determining this boundary were furnished by Col. James 
Taylor, of New Lexington, and Messrs. Black, of Buchtel, and Cor- 
coran, of Corning, but these gentlemen are not made responsible for 
the boundary as here laid down. 

The boundary between 5-feet coal and thinner coal in the south- 
west corner of York township and in the south-east corner of Starr 
township, is not as definite as could be desired. There is a more 

58 G. 
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gradual reduction of the seam here than on the northern boundary. 
Much of it is under cover, and in the outcropping portion but little 
mining has been done, so that the opportunities for observation are few 
and unsatisfactory. In several of the eastern and southern sections of 
Starr township, more than 5 feet of coal is claimed, and the claim is 
recognized upon the map, but in any case the area of thicker coal can- 
not be large. The Carbondale mines have been driven a long ways in 
this direction, and all of their entries show less than 5 feet of coal, the 
average, indeed, not exceeding 4 feet. | 

In Sections 23 and 29, Brown township, Vinton county, coal 
measuring more than five feet is found at one or two openings of this 
seam, but nowhere else in the township is it known to yield even 4 feet 
of coal. A small area is credited with 5 feet coal in these sections. 

The continuity of the coal is inferred and is indicated upon the 
map for all areas upon the several sides of which the seam is found, 
either in outcrops or in shafts and drill holes. When, for example, 
the seam goes under cover in the direction of its dip and is found again 
as soon as its proper level is reached in the valleys to the south and 
east of the first-named outcrop, the whole intervening territory is 
represented as possessing the seam, unless there are known facts to the 
contrary. Ä 

The final disappearance of the seam to the south and east is indi- 
cated upon the map by broken lines, but so far as its presence has been 
fully demonstrated by trial pits or by working shafts, it is not s0 
designated. 

Where the seam descends in good volume and condition beneath 
its final cover, some extension of it in the direction of its descent must 
be inferred, but recent developments, especially in Monroe township, 
lead to the opinion that its entire eastern boundary is likely to prove 
abrupt. 

It is to be distinctly understood, that no claim is made that all of 
the territory marked as possessing the thick coal has been adequately 
proved. In those portions of the field most fully tested by mining, or 
by drilling, many breaks in the continuity of the seam have been found. 
The coal is reduced or irregular in thickness, or is entirely wanting. 
Where such “ wants” or irregularities are known, the fact is noted 
upon the map by broken lines, but. exploration has not advanced far 
enough as yet to make it safe to lay down the boundaries of these 
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“wants”. A cloud is thrown upon a section or farm if, upon trial, the 
coal is found deficient or faulty. This question as to the state of the 
_ ooal is expressed upon the map by the broken lines, but there is no 
doubt that in many cases bodies of good coal will be found in this 
broken territory. The text will treat of these several interruptions as 
far as they have been made known. 

Attention must also be called to the fact that the townships most 
thoroughly tested are those most scarred, upon the map, by signs of 
deficient coal. That the coal lines of certain other townships are un- 
broken is due, without doubt, to our want of knowledge of the field. 
Wants and reductions will undoubtedly be found as soon as develop- 
ment begins. 

No account of exhausted areas is taken in the representation of the 
coal. A considerable acreage has already been worked out in the most 
valuable part of the field, but the boundaries on the map are designed 
to indicate the original outcrop. | 


Previous Geological Reports upon the Hocking Valley Field. 


The earliest methodical and detailed account of the geology of the 
Hocking Valley is to be found in the Report of Progress of the State 
Geological Survey for 1869. This important field was there made the 
subject of an excellent and widely distributed report by the late Pro- 
fessor E. B. Andrews, within whose geological district it was included. 
Its main coal seam was traced by him to New Lexington, on the east, 
where it was identified with the Upper New Lexington coal, and to 
Carbondale, on the south, where it was shown to be the coal mined in 
the large way for the Marietta and Cincinnati Railway Company. The 
establishment of these connections was a very important service to the 
geology of the Coal Measures of Ohio. 

Many facts pertaining to the stratigraphical order of the field were 
also published, and the elements of a general section were accumulated. 
The economic geology of the coal and ore also received special atten- 
tion. By Professor Wormley’s analyses, the excellent character of the 
main Hocking Valley seam was fully accredited from a chemical point 
of view, while the rapid development of mining that was going forward 
along the newly-built lines of the Columbus and Hocking Valley Rail- 
way, and the successful establishment of blast furnaces in the district, 
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gave a practical guarantee of the validity of the claims that were made 
for it. 

From this time forward, our knowledge of its geology was rapidly 
enlarged. Stimulated by a desire to secure as much as possible of the 
great mineral wealth of the Valley, companies and individuals vied 
with each other in acquiring, in all available ways, a knowledge of its 
real resources. Geological examinations made for these companies by 
Whittlesey, Andrews and Read, and published as private reports, 
extended our acquaintance with the field, while many local geologists 
and explorers worked up with care and skill the sections of their own 
immediate neighborhoods. At a somewhat later date, May, 1874, a 
report upon the field was prepared for eastern capitalists, by Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, Canada, which embodied the general facts 
of the geology as then understood, together with a number of valuable, 
original analyses of the minerals of the Valley. 


In 1878, Volume III, Geology of Ohio, was issued. It contained 
a somewhat extended report, by M. C. Read, Esq., on the Hocking 
Valley Coal Field, a supplemental report, by Professor E. B. Andrews, 
on Perry county and portions of Hocking and Athens counties, or in 
other words, upon the Hocking Valley field, and also a supplemental 
report on the Hanging Rock District, in which the geological connec- 
tions between the Hocking Valley and the Hanging Rock district were 
discussed at some length. | 

In 1881, Dr. Hunt published a second and much more. complete 
review of the “ Mineral Resources of the Hocking Valley.” In it, he 
incorporated a great number of facts that had been brought out and 
established in the various reports already named, and he added many 
observations, measurements and analyses of his own, making the report 
on the whole a more complete account of the Hocking Valley than any 
that had previously appeared, but it would require more or less qualifica- 
tion in order to match with the facts as at present found. 


The progress of our knowledge has shown errors of observation 
and interpretation in all of these statements, and there are still differ- 
ences of view as to many questions pertaining to the geology of the 
district, but while each year adds to our knowledge facts which could 
be gained only by the practical development of the field, it also gives 
increased assurance to our interpretations of the general order, and 
although there is still much to be learned, there is already, in our poe 
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session, a great body of well authenticated facts and well-grounded 


conclusions in regard to the field. These facts and conclusions it is the 
purpose of the present chapter to embody. 

The practical development that is now going forward under the 
management of the large corporations that own so much of the field is 
of the greatest value. The Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, and the Ohio Central Coal Company in particular, are making 
very thorough and methodical examinations and measurements of their 
respective properties. 


Acreage of the Hocking Valley Field. 


Various estimates have been made of the areas that contain the 
thick coal of the Hocking Valley. Read estimates the field to be equal 
to 100,000 acres of 10 feet coal (Vol. III, p. 648). Hunt assigns an 
area of about 250 square miles or 160,000 to the field, without specifying 
the thickness of the coal contained. The map that accompanies this 
report is the first, so far as known, that has represented the areas actually 
occupied by the coal. Until such a map is in hand, only estimates and 
rough approximations of areas are possible, but with the map in hand, 
so many qualifications must be entered as to forbid the immediate 


attainment of any great degree of exactness. How far, for example, 


shall the coal be counted beyond its final disappearance below 
drainage? As has been said before, when the seam descends in full 
volume and in good condition below the valleys, some extension of it 
under cover must be recognized. The most important questions of this 
sort pertain to the Sunday Creek Valley, but the southern portion of 
the Hocking Valley presents problems of the same character. Again, 
it is difficult to measure with accuracy the many small outliers of the 
coal, but it is “the wants” of the seam that furnish the largest element 
of uncertainty. 

The explorations so far made serve to mark the Sunday Creek 
Valley as the approximate boundary of the great seam. On the east 
side of the valley, the coal has been found faulty as a general thing, 
where it is not almost or altogether wanting, but there are areas in 
which it is known to be in normal character here, and to these atten- 
tion will subsequently be called. 

Counting the Ohio Central Railway as the eastern boundary of the 
thick coal, and the north line of Athens township as the southern 
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boundary, and balancing the many faulty regions within the field against 
the known extensions of the seam beyond the limits taken, we find the 
areas of the coal, 5 feet and upwards in thickness, to make an aggregate 
of 94,156.8 acres or 147.12 square miles.* Some reduction from these 
figures will be required in accounting for the ooal already mined in 
the Valley, but the facts bearing upon this important question will be 
better appreciated after the survey of the several subdivisions of the 
field, and this topic will accordingly be taken up in a subsequent part of 
this chapter. 

In addition to the coal of the great seam, there are several other 
sources of coal supply within the district. The Lower Kittanning coal 
is occasionally mined on a small scale, as is also the gLower Freeport 
seam, while the Upper Freeport coal here becomes the basis of large 
mining operations. It is the only seam of the three that makes a really 
important contribution to the coal resources of this region, and there 
are large areas in which it would, of itself, furnish a proper basis for 
extensive work. 


General Section of the Field. 


The geological range of the Hocking Valley field is shown in the 
_ appended section. It will be seen from this that it extends from the 
Mercer horizon to the Crinoidal or Ames limestone. In the high ridge 
of Trimble township, between Snow Fork and Sunday Creek, the 
strata rise at least 100 feet abuve the Crinoidal limestone, or nearly to 
the place of the Pittsburgh coal, but these upper strata include no 
valuable or easily recognized elements, and they occupy a comparatively 
small area, and need not therefore be counted in the geological column. 
The Crinoidal limestone is reached in only a small territory, and very 
rarely in the same hills that cover the Middle Kittanning coal. 
The column is as follows : 


Crinoidal limestone—A mes, of Andrews .........scccessosscsccsccsscsees 5 feet. 
Interval, mainly shales, red and drab, carrying nodules of 
hematite at one or more HOrizOnB.............sceeerssccscccorecsens 45 “ 
Ewing limestone, nodular and uncertain ..............+ssssseseeens 0-8 « 
Often replaced by iron Ore ............cecssecseees 
Interval, mainly shales ..... .........csccsssscccsssssceccscccsssscccccoes 40 “ 
CamricfSometimes Boursron ore, "black limestone?) nen) 910 © 


»The method used in determining the acreage consisted in cutting out an accurate map of the field 
including outliers, in weighing the map, and in computing its area by comparison with the weight 
of a standard area. 
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The facts are represented in the accompanying figure : 


9! 


Interval, containing shales and a COarBe .........snscssunnnnnune 
Sometimes conglomeritic sandetone ...eccsersereeercone oes . } 5 “ 
Upper division of Mahoning sandstone .......cs.r.s.... 
Brush Creek coa! (No. 7a) ........sauosuenn sosscpecscscscascsscsccssscossesess 0-24 “ 
Interval .......cccc-cscccsscasecccecscncsene scescscece ssosescnceescesesscesces 10-20 “ 
Brush Creek limestone, often replaced by Ore ........ ....sscoeseees } 0.4 « 
US-WAY OTC .ecennann .sceseeee sannnnene PRRPFEPR 
Mahoning ı sandstone, lower bench..............sosseossunsousenessenncne 
Coarse and sometimes conglomeritic............0. ssssssees } 15-25 “ 
Sometimes replaced by shale .............0..csescesscsvees . 
Upper Freeport coal and Blackband horizon ...........sssees sarer ee 0-10 “ 
Coal No. 7— 
Upper Freeport clay and shale .............cccccccsscscercssee ernennsn ees 2-10 “* 
Upper Freeport ime | ee ee 9 | 15-90 “ 
stone horizon. Shawnee or buff limestone ...... 8 ft. 

Interval, Upper Freeport sandstone or shale..............s...... 10-20 “ 
Lower Freeport coal (Nos. 6a and 6b of Vol. III) .............ss00e0 „0-8 * 
Lower F ren rt limestone, lower Duff...... ......cceccscescccce cence 

orris and Snow Fork limestones of Vol. it} 0-2 “ 
einer OTE ...ccccscsceece seeee cones coveee recesses secesaee sees 
Lower Freeport sandstone, often replaced i in whole or in part} 040“ 
by yellow shales ..............sscsscscsssccsecevcscterccscessecsnseecaere eee 
Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6..........ccssscsccscsscosecescesccssscsee rennen 5-13 “ 

Shales containing Snow Fork Kidney ore ...........ssecccscseees „ 210 “ 

Interval, sandy shale, mainly ...........cssceossscscsee -cosccsee nennen 10-20 “ 
Lower Kittanning Coal......... 2220 ccccsses sessssses sosscceee cossseseeseeees „ 1-8 “ 
Kittanning clay and shales........ueeesensnsenersnonnensonsnennonunnensnnene 10-20 “ 
Ferriferous limestone and Baird ore............... coveccenceccscesecccees 1-4 * 
Clarion coxl, blossom occasionally seen— 

Interval, sometimes sandstone, generally shale... ........ ses 20-30 “ 
Putnam Hill limestone, generally represented by blue ore...... - Oo] * 

Imterval .........ccccccses ssceses: cesses acesescccecessscsesee sesscscescseceeeeees 10-15“ 
Tionesta coal? Coal No. IIIb unnsnnnn nsenstnennnen cevesseessesseees wees cesses 0-24 “ 
Tionesta clay ?......... eeeeoweeee Leeteees \esnnanssnsansnsssnnessnnsnnsnennnansenne 0-5 “ 

Imterval.........ccccscssscecscccsccscsvncscececscnsscscesaccscesescnesescececcecs 10 * 

[ Ore. 
Upper Mercer horizon. | Gimestone. Bnsnansnnssnann seecee seeees sence 1-10 “ 
Clay. 
Interval, including Dresden sandstone......... sesscscsscoosssecsscsceess 20-30 “ 
( Ore ......-.cececssccsccesserseeee 0-1 ft.) 
| Limestone ... .......00..000.. 210 ft. 
Lower Mercer horizon. a gg fe —— 
Interval ........ccsscssesesees 10-12 ft. 
Lower OF....cccceccsccscseecs 0- 14 ft 
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FIGURE XC 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE HOCKING VALLEY COAL FIELD. 
Crimoidol Limestone, Ames of Aridcews. 
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The elements that are counted valuable in the series are named in. 
the preceding table. There are some horizons at which fire-clay and 
sandstone may perhaps be worked to advantage that are not nanied in 
this column, but the coals, limestones and ores that have been proved to 
be of economic value all find place. A few years ago, the view was 
held by some geologists and also by practical investigators in the field 
that valuable beds of iron ore occur in the Barren Measures of this 
region, and especially in that part of them included between the Upper 
Freeport coal and the Ames limestone, and quite a system of ores, 
aggregating many feet in thickness, was introduced into the upper por- 
tion of the Hocking Valley column, but inasmuch as the stimulus to 
ore production occasioned by the establishment of the new blast furnaces 
of the valley has failed to develop any permanent supply at a single 
one of these horizons, it is safe to conclude that these so-called ores 
have no economic value. Their instability as geological elements and 
their poverty in iron forbid them to be counted as elements of mineral 
wealth. There are nuggets of hematite scattered through the red 
clays that are rich in iron, but they have nowhere yet been found in the ° 
field or in the State in accumulations that would repay mining. 


Structure of the Seam. 


In structure, the Hocking Valley coal always has the three benches 
of the normal Middle Kittanning seam, with some addition of its own. 
In other words, the Great Vein consists of the normal, three-bench 
seam of Middle Kittanning age, covered and reinforced by a Hocking 
_ Valley supplementary seam, the latter consisting of one or two or more 
benches. The supplementary seam is separated from the original seam 
by a thin shale parting, which is often disregarded in mining, but which 
is for the most part distinctly recognizable when looked for. The 
supplementary seam belongs to a later period of the Middle Kittanning 
age. In other words, there were conditions in the Hocking Valley 
portion of the Middle Kittanning coal-marsh under which the growth 
of the coal went on in the interior after it had been arrested on the 
margin. A slight warping of this portion of the marsh, by which a few 
scores of square miles were converted into a low island, would seem to 
supply the necessary conditions. 

There is no foundation whatever for the theory which accounts for 
the thickness of the “Great Vein” by the coalescence with the normal 
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Middle Kittanning seam of one or both of the Freeport coals (Nos. 6a 
and 7). There are numerous localities in which both of the latter seams 
appear in the same vertical section with the great seam; also, the character 
of the Freeport coals is quite different from that of the top coal of the 
Hocking Valley seam. 


The lower bench of the normal seam ranges from 6 to 30 inches in 
thickness. In the western part of the field it is thinnest ; it attains its 
greatest thickness in the Sunday Creek Valley. The lower slate or 
parting, which makes the upper boundary, is seldom more than 1 inch 
in thickness, and 34-inch is the common measure. 

The middle bench of the normal seam ranges from 4 to 28 inches 
in thickness. It is thinnest in the Sunday Creek Valley, and thickest 
in the Straitsville and Monday Creek regions. The second slat:, which 
covers the second bench of coal, is very steady and regular. In fact, 
it is very nigh coextensive with the Middle Kittanning seam. In thick- 
ness it ranges between 2 and 4 inches. 


The third or upper bench of the normal seam, which ie from 12 to 
24 inches in thickness, is generally poor in quality, at least for part of 
its volume. It holds this character almost everywhere, through Mus- 
kingum and northern Perry, where the seam is single, being known as 
“bone coal,” and very seldom being taken down as fuel. Directly 
above the second slate there is always throughout the Hocking Valley - 
field a band of inferior coal. It is known as bone coal, hard bone, soft 
bone and soft coal, and the miner is almost everywhere instructed to 
reject it. Occasionally it becomes marketable, both in and out of the 
Hocking Valley. Very often, after rejecting 4 to 8 inches of soft coal 
at the bottom of this bench, a good piece of coal is found above. This 
bench is of the best character in the Straitsville and Monday Creek 
districts. 

The supplementary seam of the Hocking Valley is, in the general 
view, counted with the upper bench of the normal seam, the whole being 
known as top coal. It has a maximum thickness of 10 feet. All the 
thickness of the Hocking Valley seam in excess of 6 feet, and in many 
parts of the field all in excess of 4% feet, is to be credited to the sup- 
plementary seam. Its value is small in proportion to its volume. In 
the Sunday Creek Valley, where it reaches its maximum, it has been 
found impossible to market more than 3% feet of the 10 that belong to 

Its coal could scarcely sustain itself in market if separated from 
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the lower benches of the normal seam. It is always open-burning and 
low in sulphur, but it inclines to excess of ash. It mines large, and has 
great strength to bear transportation and handling. 

There are numerous irregular partings in this top coal when it 
becomes thick, only one of which is widely extended and measurably 
regular. A four-inch black slate, known as the third slate, and charged 
with sigillaria impressions, is found 8 to 9 feet above the bottom of the 
Great Vein, everywhere throughout Monroe township, in the Sunday 
Creek Valley. As it now appears, it is the same horizon at which a 
constant layer of cannel or horn coal is found throughout the western 
portions of the Great Vein. The coal above the slate becomes a rider 
seam. It runs too high in ash in most of the field where it occurs to be 
fairly marketable. It reaches a maximum thickness of 4 feet, but most 
of it is left in the mines. 


Character and Composition of the Hocking Valley Coal. 


The character of the coal throughout the field is fairly uniform. 
Taken as whole, it isan open-burning coal of pronounced character, 
but the lower bench, burned by itself, is somewhat cementing. It is 
distinctly laminated and holds a moderate proportion of mineral char- 
coal. It ignites easily, swells slightly in burning, and leaves a white 
or gray ash. It‘is well approved for steam generation, and also for 
rolling mill fuel. To household use it is admirably adapted, rivaling 
in this line of service the block coals of the Mahoning and Tuscarawas 
Valleys. The most important single use to which it is put is iron- 
making. The successful experience of the blast furnaces that have 
been built in the valley within the last ten or 12 years, and that have 
made the Hocking Valley coal their chief and often their sole reliance 
for fuel, leaves no open questions in regard to its adaptations to this 
important service. As a furnace coal, it is not surpassed in the State, 
and scarcely by any known bituminous coal. It is also used to a 
small extent in gas-making. 

In chemical composition, the average of 10 mines, including several 
of the best of the field, the mines being located at Shawnee, and from 
there westward as far as Nelsonville, is as follows: 
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Average of Ten Mines of the Hocking Valley (Lord). 


Moistur® ......00-cosesccsccccsscccssccscecssevces seseeevaceeeccscesoneescveseceesccsosscceees 5.98 
Volatile combustible Matter .........ccccccccscccceesseescseccccen cosserses conve an 86.48 
Fixed carbon Snsnssnussnenssussunnnnsnnnensennuensnunnnnsnennsancee wae cecece cosvecece snenee - 62.41 
ABD .......ccscssssssssecescscnsnesceseecssseeceseeescsusscceceseteceses seceeeeceseceseseesesess 5.18 

Total ......ssscccccsscvccees IEPPRFPR beecccccecccenvscessces se seees covececcesces penccoes “ 100.00 
Sulphur .......ccccccccccesc-csccccccsccvsccccesccees mmonnunen sosvccses sosesesessesoes sun 1.09 


The best showing from any one of these mines and also the poorest 
results from any one mine are given below, Nos. land 2: 











1 2. 
Moisture ...... .....cc0e 0 cecccevcccccccccccccccescuccecscces cocescceccesces veecee cece 6.61 6.88 
Volatile combustible matter............ccccocccccccccsccscccccesssccens secsecess 86.40 37.58 
Fixed CArbDOn........ccccecscecs cecececssecccescscveceessevceseccesccversactsecces zone 54.17 5121 
ASD... .cccccscccccscaccccccccscccccccccccececcccesecosssssesceeccvccseccesserccaccesecees 2.81 5.88 
Total ....ccccecccccccccccsccscccccccceccccccsecccses: cosccscecccccccccs cesses scccscess 99.99 | 100.00 
Sulphur .......cccccscvecsssssssccsceceessessesssceceessescavesstescsreneossceseescseseoes 51 1.94 


While there is something to choose between the products of these 
two mines, the figures show scarcely wider differences than we ought to 
expect from different rooms of the same mine. 

The range of the several elements in these 10 mines is also shown 
below : 


MOisture ........cccccsccescevssecseees cusses nennen ove deseese senses sages u. 5.26 to 7.094 
Volatile combustible matter .........ccccesscascsesesssceccscesessoss 35.61 to 37.58% 
Fixed carbon ..........ccecccccceccsccnscccccs sovccccescvccee secssesestecces 50.92 to 64.694 
Ash een. aneas Sensnsnansanunssansenansnsnnansensunnnnnennsnnnnnen sense 2.81 to 6.86% 
Sulphur .........ceccssccesccscscscescevsccccccccccecces cesses seene 80 seeees - 0.516 to 1.94% 


These figures evidently show one of the very best coals of the 
State, and beyond question the steadiest in composition of any of the 
large fields. When it is remembered that each analysis represents all 
of the seam that is sent out by the miner, just as it is found in the 
mine from which it is taken, as far as this can be provided for by 
careful and thorough sampling, it will be seen that the average 
above given actually and accurately represents the lump coal that is 
sent out from the central and western portions of the Hocking Valley 
field. 


In strength and ability to bear handling, the coal is somewhat 
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unequal, but the product of the entire field ranks high. The coal of 
Sunday Creek, Shawnee and Straitsville, when skillfully mined, is 
scarcely surpassed in strength by the famous block coal of the Mahon- 
ing Valley. While other portions of the field fall below this standard 
to a certain extent, the coal that they furnish is at least equal in 
strength to any other Ohio coal. 

The coal is everywhere mined by undercutting and blasting. The 
“bearing in” is done in the bottom bench of the seam, which is 
the best part of the coal in several respects. The cost of powder 
ranges between 3 and 4 cents per ton of coal. 

The coal is universally prepared for market by screening. The 
standard that is generally recognized for the screens is 12x6 feet, with 
12 inches between bars. The bars are either steel or iron, and are 
generally 3-inch to #-inch wide on the upper surface. 

One-third of the coal sent out by the miner passes through a 
screen of these dimensions. Of this third, somewhat less than half is 
slack, which has hitherto been mainly lost. The balance is unequally 
divided between nut and pea coal, when the latter grade is made. 
If the pea coal is not separated, the slack is increased to this extent. 
The nut coal is counted about half the value of the lump coal at the 
mine. The pea coal does little more than pay for handling. Reduced 
to percentages, the several grades appear as follows: 


Lump COa])....... 2.0. coscscenscsccscccsrescscceeseseesecsescssceseeeoss 66% 

Nut CO] w.....c.0. e200 snnensnenenonsnnnnenunn sarnsnensnsnessnsnnscnee 10 to 20% 

Pea COA] .......ccceecerecececsccecnscsceceecsceesaccsceaessecessceassvees 5 to 15% 33% 
Slack ........ccsesscscescssccesoes snssnnnnnansnnnssnsnsnssesnsnssnenannene 9 to 25% 


By recently introduced elevators, the Ohio Central Coal Company 
has brought down the percentage of slack to between 9 and 10 per 
cent. of what the miner sends out. 

The extreme regularity of the coal, the excellent roof that covers 
it, the fact that the mines are, in so large a part of the field, level free 
or hill mines, all these facts reduce the demand for skill in mining to 
somewhat lower terms than elsewhere. At least, mining can be done 
here with a smaller amount of training and experience than in many 
districts. 

The summer mining rate at present is 70 cents per ton, and the 
winter rate 80 cente. With full working days, the miner will be paid 
better at these rates than elsewhere in the State, his daily earnings 
ranging from $3.00 to $5.00, and sometimes rising to $7.00 or $8.00, but, 
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for various reasons, the working days are so few and far between, that 
the yearly earnings of the miners in this field fall below the yearly earn- 
ings of many that are mining in thin seams. In short, the natural ad- 
vantages of the field are lost in a great degree, so far as labor is con- 
cerned. 

The several divisions of the Hocking Valley field will now be 
briefly described. The main divisions are as follows: 


1. The Sunday Creek Valley. 

%. The Shawnee and Straitsville district. 
3. The Monday Creek Valley. 

4. The Hocking Valley proper. 


To these main centers, the smaller outlying fields will be attached, 
as convenience dictates. 


1. THE Sunpay CREEK VALLEY. 


This is the first division of the Hocking Valley coal field that is 
entered in coming from the eastward. It is the largest of the several 
divisions just announced, comprising fully one-half of the entire 
acreage of the field. To it there belongs the southern tier of sections 
of Pleasant, the whole of Monroe, eight to ten sections on the eastern 
side of Salt Lick and Coal, and the whole of Trimble and Dover, with 
the exception of the westernmost line of sections in each. It 18 the 
latest in order of development of the several divisions of the field, an 
outlet for its coal being first afforded in 1880 by the construction of 
the Ohio Central Railway. The railway company purchased about 
12,000 acres of coal land and began the work of mining and shipping 
at the date above named, on a very large scale. 

The Sunday Creek Valley holds two workable seams of coal, viz., 
the Middle Kittanning, No. 6, and the Upper Freeport, No. 7, which 
is also known as the Bayley’s Run seam. 

The first of these seams, known generally as the “Great Vein”, 
attains in this district the largest measure of any coal seam in the 
State. On Section 18, Monroe, its entire thickness is 13 feet 2 inches, 
and on Section 23, Salt Lick, 14 feet, the partings of the seam being 
included. Through the chief mines of the district it measures about 
11 feet. 

Up to the time of the first real opening of the field in 1880, it 
was universally considered the most important and valuable half of 
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the entire deposit of thick coal. Lying mainly below drainage, the 
coal had escaped, for the most: part, the accidents of modern erosion, 
and thus its acreage was greatly increased to the square mile, above the 
western districts. The analyses reported from the various openings 
seemed to show a coal of excellent character throughout; at least, they 
gave no hint that any considerable portions of the seam would need to 
be rejected. ‘ Wants” in the coal had been revealed at several points, 
it is true, mainly in the central and southern parts of Monroe, and in 
some adjacent sections of Coal and Trimble townships, but no mis- 
giving had been aroused as to the steadiness of the seam at large. 
When the Ohio Central Railway Company secured access to the field, 
the opening of the coal was carried forward in a very thorough manner, 
the plants for its several mines being by far the most elaborate and 
expensive that had thus far been introduced into the Hocking Valley 
field. 


The development of the Sunday Creek Valley has now been going 
forward at a rapid rate for 3 years, and it must ‘be confessed that its 
results have, to a great degree, proved unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
The unfavorable facts are of such a character that they could not well 
have been brought to light, except through the agency of practical 
development. The failure to recognize them at an earlier date does 
not therefore discredit the sagacity of the geologists who explored the 
field and who committed themselves unreservedly to the strongest 
statements as to its resources, nor does it reflect upon the judgment of 
the capitalists, who felt sure, in planting their millions here, that they 
would reap speedy and certain and generous returns. 

Though a cloud has been thrown over the region by the failures 
alluded to, it is still true that the Sunday Creek Valley is one of the 
great coal fields of Ohio, and will continue to be so for scores of years 
tocome. The Ohio Central Coal Company, in particular, has control 
of a large acreage extending towards Shawnee, and sharing the 
character of that field, in addition to a noble body of coal included in 
Sections 7, 8, 9 and 16, of Monroe township, as well as other valuable 
territory. | 

To understand the facts involved in the development of this field, 
it will be necessary to keep in mind the structure of the seam in the 
Upper Sunday Creek Valley, which is as follows: 
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4. Roof coal or Rider BEAN ........0 cesses sceeee 24 to 4 ft. 

Third slate—Roof of entries, etc..... .......scececeevee 4 to 4 inches. 
3. Upper bench of coal { pop cal \ 5 to 6 ft. 

Second slate.......cccsccccscscscnsscscesccscsces coscssseseees 2 to 4 inches. 
2. Middle bench of-coal.............sceeesseees ence 5 to 6 in. 

Lower glate.......0n seenoenen sonunnunannenssnsnronsnnnnnnsersn - $ to 3 inches. 
1. Bottom bench of coal .........0....sesecesseees 2 to 2% ft. 

Fire clay. 


A peculiarity of the structure is the reduction of the middle bench 
to such small proportions, smaller than is elsewhere found in this seam, 
but the bottom coal has full thickness and unusual excellence by way 
of compensation. 

When the field was opened, it was popularly supposed that the 
entire 10 to 14 feet of the seam was available for the market, but those 
who understood the other districts of the “Great Vein” best, made 
but little account of the rider seam, and accordingly it was no great 
disappointment to such, to learn what the market soon taught, that the 
24 to 4 feet of this part of the seam must be left behind. The third 
slate in any case makes the safest roof under which to work, and the 
rider would not, therefore, ordinarily be taken until pillars were drawn. 
All of the coal below the third slate, aggregating 7 to 9 feet in thick- 
ness, was counted marketable, without a question, except that the upper 
portion was known to contain a layer of cannel or horn coal in places, 
and there was also known to be a suspicious band directly above the 
second slate. 

The cannel was found in quite large development in several of the 
Sunday Creek mines, lying two feet below the third slate, and being 
from 10 to 15 inches in thickness. This required the splitting of the 
top coal and effected a reduction of 4 of the thickness still counted 
available after the rejection of the roof coal. 

The remaining seven feet of the seam went forward to market, 
but serious complaints at once came back on the part of those using 
the coal. Wherever hot and constant fires were to be kept up, it was 
found that the Sunday Creek coal proved unsatisfactory, not from the 
character of the whole product, but on account of about + of what was 
sent out. It did not take a long time to trace this inferior portion back 
to its location in the seam. It was found in a justly suspected locality, 
i, e., directly above the second slate, and, as finally worked out, was 
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seen to consist of two portions, the lower one being a little more, and 
the upper one a little less, than a foot in thickness. 

The lowermost received the designation of the “bone coal” or 
the “hard bone” by way of distinction. The upper portion was 
termed the “soft bone”. 

The designation “bone coal” as applied to these bands is not 
well chosen. They have no resemolance to cannel coal, as the term 
would seem to indicate, but the lower consists of thin sheets of bright 
or cherry coal, separated by much thicker layers of black shale or 
mineral charcoal. Upon fracture, the coal shows a peculiar crinkled 
appearance, which often is found, however, in connection with coal of 
good quality. No one would have a right to reject this band on ac- 
count of its appearance, but when once learned, it can be easily dis- 
tinguished. Its specific gravity is somewhat greater than that of good 
coal, and the crinkled appearance already named helps to mark it. 
The miner, however, can be under no doubt in regard to it on account 
of its position in the seam. It measures 12 to 15 inches in thickness. 

The “soft bone” is a layer of impure and sulphurous coal, 
that crumbles and breaks badly on being handled. It lies directly 
above the hard bone, and has a thickness of 10 to 12 inches. It is 
often whitened in the seams by the formation of sulphates of iron and 
alumina. 

The hard coal burns with a dull, dead fire, on account of the large 
amount of earthy matter that it carries, but when the two layers are 
burned together, a troublesome clinker, that runs on the grate, is 
formed. As soon as the character of the so-called bone coal was dis- 
covered, the miner was required to reject both benches, but a part of 
the “soft bone” is quite likely to find its way into the bank cars 
when it is not whitened with the sulphates named above. It mainly 
passes into slack before reaching market. 

These two layers occasion a further reduction of the seam by the 
amount of 18 to 24 inches. 

One other division of the coal it has been found necessary to 
reject, though not on account of quality. The middle bench has a 
thickness here of only 4 to 6 inches. Though the quality is good, the 
miner cannot justly be required under the present system of payment 
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for his labor, to use his time in splitting out this thin band, and accord- 
ingly the lower slate, or the top of the lower bench of coal, is made 
the line of division. Counting in the second or middle slate, the whole 
thickness of what is here rejected ranges from 2 to 2% feet. In the 
accompanying diagram, Fig. XCa, the structure of the seam, as it was 
understood in 1880, is shown on one side, and on the other, the 
structure as it is found in 1883-4. Less than half of the coal, where it 
reaches its greatest thickness, is found to be first-class fuel, and to 
gain this amount the coal must be twice split. 


FAGURE Xu 


GREAT VEIN’ COAL OF UPPER SUNDAY GREEK VALLEY 


4AS COUNTED BEFORE MINING WAS GOMMENCED, 
AS FOUND IN PRACTICAL WORKING. 


Sholes....---—- 
‘RockGodl of Rider 30° 















Second Slate 2", 
Goal, Male Bendhsr| 


A worked room of the mine presents a sorry. spectacle, with its 
great ranks of rejected coal, much of which no one would dare to con- 
demn from its appearance alone, and all of which is in reality better 
than some of the coals upon which large communities depend. 

The Sunday Creek mines are now made to yield about 6,000 tons 
to the acre, which does not vary much from two-sevenths of the entire 
coal, where the seam reaches a thickness of 12 feet. 

The reductions that are made on account of inferior quality result, 
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of course, in a decrease of quantity, but there is a more direct re- 
duction of quantity from which halt of the mines already opened have 
been found to suffer. The coal has proved unsteady, especially in the 
immediate vicinity of Corning. Clay veins come in, the coal grows 
hard and curly, the roof shales give place to sandstone, and the seam 
runs rapidly down to 4 ft., 3 ft., 2 ft., nothing. Mines, the expensive 
plant of which would have been good for a quarter of a century of use, 
have been already abandoned, and others that are still worked have 
but a short lease of life. 


Three townships make up most of the Sunday Creek field, viz., 
Monroe, Trimble and Dover. Parts of Pleasant, Salt Lick and Coal 
are also included in it. The principal mining now going forward in 
this valley is in Monroe township. 


Coal Mines of Monrce Township. 


The mines of the Ohio Central Coal Company’s lands in the Great 
Vein are designated by the odd numbers, 1, 3, etc., while for the 
mines in the Upper Freeport seam, the even numbers are used. Of the 
latter there are but two now in operation, viz., the twin mines of No. 
12. Of the former, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 and 19 have been opened 
and worked. Of these, Nos. 3, 11, 13, 15 and 19 are operated by the 
Ohio Central Coal Company ; No. 7, by the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
pany, under lease from the Ohio Central Company, and Nos. 5 and 9, 
by W. P. Rend, also under lease from the Ohio Centra] Company. 

All of these mines, except the last, are in reality opened in one 
body of coal. The entries of mines Nos. 3, 5 and 13 are already 
worked into each other. Nos. 9, 11 and 15 are situated on the east side 
of Sunday Creek, but their entries have been in some cases driven 
westward under tne creek to the same body of coal referred to above. 
Nos. 3 and 5 are located in Section 9; Nos. 7 and 9, in Section 10; 
No. 11, in Section 15; No. 13, in Section 16, and No. 15, in Section 26. 
One description will apply to all where the coal is undisturbed. 

Mine No. 13 will be treated more fully than the rest, as it exhibits 
best all the peculiarities of the field. It is entered by a shaft, 66 feet 
deep: That part of the coal extending to the north and west is regular 
and natural in all respects. The section of the seam is shown in the 
accompanying figure: 
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MEURE XI 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT MINE NP3 ‚OHIO 
CENTRAL COAL COMPANY, CORNING, 







Soft Cool, rejected 


Bone Coalrejected. 


Second, Slote— 
Yiesb Slate. 


Coal Lowervlrendax.. 


The seam is divided in mining precisely as indicated in the right 
hand side of Fig XCa, except that recently the “horn coal” has been 
reduced several inches by splitting off the bottom portion and sending 
it out as ‘splint coal,” which now finds sale and acceptance in all 
markets. Between 5 and 6 feet of coal are now brought out. 

The rooms of all the mines are worked 25 feet wide. Pillars and 
ribs are left 10 feet in width, and their strength thus far seems adequate 
to all demands. The coal is in all cases worked to the third main slate, 
which forms a roof of great strength and excellence. This slate is 
black, and contains an infinite number of sigillaria impressions. The 
coal below this slate measures 8 to 84 feet in thickness. Posts are cut 
8} feet in length, and are set in the middle of the room, and the roads 
consequently lie along side of the ribs. This arrangement facilitates 
the drawing of the ribs, as all the refuse coal, the volume of which is 
very large, is stored in the middle of the room. Ribs are drawn early, 
s0 as to relieve the weight upon the entries. Whenever they are drawn, 
the rider seam is brought down to some extent. 

Entries are driven in line with the cardinal points. This throws 
them a trifle off from the face and ends of the coal, but in working the 
coal, the miner secures the full advantage of the face by keeping one 
side of the room a little in advance of the other. 
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The composition of the Upper Sunday Creek cual, from the Corning 
and Rendville district, can be seen from the following analyses: The 
coal of mine No. 13 was sampled in a room from the portions of the 
seam sent out. The coal of Rend’s mine, No. 5, was sampled in the 
same way. The coal of mine No. 3 was sampled from the bank cars. 
These mines all communicate with each other, and thus the three sets 
of samples may be counted as coming from different rooms of one mine. 


Upper Sunday Creek Coal (Lord). 


1. Mine No. 18, Corning, sampled from seam. 
2. Mine No. 5, Rendville, sampled from seam. 
3. Mine No. 3, Rendville, sampled from bank cars. 


1. 
Moisture ........ccccccc cccsscccscccnccccrecsce socces sesececesccecocse: ' 6.11 
Volatile combustible matter............ cccscscecsscccces cesses 37.99 
Fixed carbon ......... ccccccccccccccsccccencecsccsvces nn secescess 50.59 
Ash 20.02. cccccccccscccsccceccccce ssssasccssessesssceccsens sesvecses ven 5.31 
Total .......ccccccce coveccccccccccccceccecce seccescecece nennen 100.00 





The coal of those portions of the seam rejected on account of 
quality has also been analyzed, and the results are shown below. The 
rejected benches are known as follows, beginning with the uppermost: 


1. Roof coal or rider seam, averages 3 feet. 

Horn coal or cannel bench, 8 to 15 inches. 
Splint coal, bottom of cannel, no longer rejected. 
Soft bone coal, 10 to 12 inches, selected block. 
Hard bone coal, 12 to 15 inches, average. 

Hard bone, selected block. 


PH ww 


Samples of all these benches were taken from mine No. 13. 
Rejected Portions of Sunday Creek Coal (Lord). 














1 2 8 4. 5 6 
Moisture ......... seceesceccceces ces 5.76 : 4.48 2.78 5.88 5.38 6.93 
Volatile combustible matter..| 31.03 37.80 45.46 84.31 81.46 85.14 
Fixed carbon mn 4048 | 4777 | 3992 | 49.16 | 4225 | 4768 
En 2274 | 995 | 1184 | 1088 | 2091 | 10.80 
Total seccessccoce.cocesecseeeee 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


Sulphur ..........sscsscescovenevenes 0.44 0.52 0.58 0.60 0.48 0.42 
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The portions represented by Nos. 2 and 3 ought both to go for- 
ward to market. No. 4 is rejected because of the extra amount of slack 
that it produces. 

There is a thin layer of coal at the top of the rider seam that is 
known to be good, but it is notzpracticable to separate it from the rest 
of the bench. Analysis No. 1 stands for the average of the 3 feet of 
the seam. Under present conditions, it is excluded from market by 
reason of the ash that it carries, but this is its sole drawback. It is 
low enough in sulphur to answer for a furnace fuel. The time will 
surely come when coal of this character will be gladly taken in Ohio, of 
course, as second class fuel. It costs more trouble to burn ıt, but it 
contains a large and available stock of heat that the Commonwealth 
can ill afford to lose. | 

No better place will be found in which to trace the process by 
which the Middle Kittanning coal of the northern counties, with its 
remarkable steadiness of volume and composition, holding a thickness 
of less than 4 feet through county after county, becomes, all at once, 
the great coal of the Hocking Valley, ranging from 8 to 14 feet in 
thickness. 

In Figure LX XIX, page 888, the structure of the seam is shown 
at Sheerhan’s bank, near Moxahala, a short distance before it passes 
under the dividing ridge that marks the northern limit of Sunday Creek 
water. It is as follows: 


Bone coal—Upper bench, rejected ...... Levseeees PPFFFEFFEURRRRREERRERRRRR 22 inches. 
False roof—Second Blate.....uesesenensosaenonnuenenonnnenenensannen 24 “ 

Top coal—Middle bench ...........cseseos sasees seosennnnansannnennacnennannne 8-10 “ 
Parting—First slate ..........ccccccssesecccssscces secscssnesevessosces I “ 

Bottom coal—Lower Dench............sssescscsccccsscscesscscscecccscsecscces 26 “ 


The type section of the Sunday Creek coal, as shown at Corning 
and Rendville, is represented in Figure XCa, and consists of the follow- 
ing elements, viz.: 


Rider geam.........usssoonssnonssnnonnensonnnnenemnn ences aonssnsnnnssnussnsnsnnnnnee 80 inches. 
Third slate ...........sscccsccsssccvccscenscccccascesscssesseescccse nenne ~ 4 * 

Upper bench. { Bone eosl, 24 inched.nnmmme m u“ 
Second slate...............ssssecccccccesceccscscccerscceescescescecsevacs 2 * 

Middle bench .............scssecccescece sonannuns coveescccncesceseccccnsssecesces a. 6 & 
First slate .........-.ssscscccsssecccsces senses scccsscees ssossesseseeoe ow gf & 


Lower bench .......cccccscccecses soccscccccvccccccccses cece: ceccescoccscceccsvecs . 30 “ 
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Comparing these two sections of the seam on the opposite sides of 
_ the dividing ridge, we find the following facts: 


Moxahala Section. - Sunday Creek Section. 

8. Rider seam.............s000 30 in. 

7. Third slate............ 4 “ 

6. Top coal ...............sceee: 42 

Black slate. Thin parting. 

B. Bone Coal .......ccccccesessecccsees 22 in. 5. Bone coal ..... .......ecscece 24 “ 
4. False roof (second slate) 4 “ 4. Second slate (2-4)... 2 “ 
8. Top coal (middle bench)..... 8 “ 8. Middle bench (4-6) ...... 6 “ 
2. First slate.. .......ccsecceves 1 “ 2. First slate............. gg“ 
1. Lower bench...... ..cscseee seen 26 “ 1. Lower bench............... 80 “ 


The lower five elements of the two sections are seen to be substan- 
tially identical. In other words, the normal Middle Kittanning seam 
is present as an integral and unmistakable part of the “Great Vein.” 
It constitutes the lowermost five feet of the Corning seam. It is 
somewhat changed in character from the northern phase, but chiefly 
in respect to the percentage of sulphur. There is a small reduc- 
tion in the volatile matter and a corresponding increase in fixed carbon, 
but the change is but slight at the point where the present comparison 
is made. The formation of the thick coal of Corning is thus seen to 
be due to the superposition of two distinct benches of coal, aggregating 
6 feet in thickness upon the normal seam. In other words, its compo- 
sition is as follows: 


Hocking Valley supplement ...............cssscsscscessscnses sascsvssscsccscvesees 6 feet. 
Normal Middle Kittanning Coal ............cssse-cscssescssssscccscceevessoncenecs „5 feet. 


The statements now given cover the main points of interest so far 
as the normal or undisturbed coal is concerned. A few additional facts 
will be given as to the several mines. 

Mine No. 3 has been worked more steadily and largely than any 
other of the field. Its coal is preferred in market by reason of the fact 
that it is more thoroughly cleaned than that of the adjacent mines, the 
screen bars over which it passes being 14 inches apart. The nut coal 
is also more salable. All the coal comes out wet, and to accomplish its 
effectual cleaning, certain unusual stops are attached to the screens. 
This is the only mine in the valley in which colored miners are 
exclusively employed. 

Mine No. 5, known as Rend’s mine, has by lease 50 acres of un- 
broken coal, so far as workings have yet advanced. It is the only mine 
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of this valley in which mining machinery has been employed. The 
Harrison machine was introduced here at the opening of the mine, but 
it was not retained very long. The working faces were wet in so many 
instances that the machines were at a disadvantage. 

Mine No. 7, known as the Baird mine, has by lease, 80 acres of the 
coal already described. No fault nor interruption has been found in 
its workings thus far, but it shows as regular a body of coal as is known 
in the valley. | 


The three mines named above are the only ones of the Corning 
and Rendville district that have not suffered more or less from unex- 
pected and disastrous “wants” in the coal. Mines, Nos. 9, 11, 13 and 
15 all came to trouble before their entries had been advanced 100 yards 
from the shaft. All of these but No. 13 are on the east side of Sunday 
Creek, and the explorations have been thorough enough to prove 
_ that there is very little to be looked for on that side. No. 15 is 
already abandoned and filled with water. There is very little more 
than the lower bench that can be depended on here, and it cannot be 
mined under present conditions of market, although the coal is of excep- 
tionally good quality. About 34,000 cubic yards had been. excavated 
when the mine was shut down, which stands for about the same number 
of tons of coal. Mine No. 11, located in Corning, was in the same 
condition, and would have been closed before this, had it not been for 
the recent purchase of the Rogers farm, which allows it to extend its 
working under the creek to the westward. By this means its life will 
be continued for 5 or 6 years. 


Mine No. 9 has coal to the northward and westward for 2 or 3 
years yet. On the east it has nothing. It met with failure of the coal 
before its workings were extended 100 feet from the shaft. It has pro- 
duced thus far about 54,000 tons of coal. 


Mine No. 13 is located exactly on the boundary between the regular 
and the broken coal. All of its southward running entries were at 
once involved in the fault. Many attempts were made to find coal 
beyond, but it is now demonstrated that there is an extensive ‘ want” 
in that direction. To the west and north its coal is normal, and thus it 
has a large acreage still tributary to it. 

Whenever the coal fails, it is from one of two causes. Either clay 
veins rise from the floor and interrupt its continuity, or the sandstone of 
the roof descends and takes the place of the seam, in part or entirely. 
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The first of these causes is much the more to be dreaded, as the ex- 
perience of the field thus far has shown that when the coal fails from this 
cause, its failure is likely to be final, whereas, a narrow trough in the 
seam may be filled with sandstone, which, if crossed directly, may show 
the coal of proper thickness immediately beyond. As the coal approaches 
a clay vein, its character is changed. It becomes hard and curly, and 
thus more difficult to mine. The roof also becomes irregular and 
dangerous, and the advance of a few yards will. often carry the miner 
from good ground into an entirely worthless mixture of coal, clay and 
Shale. 

Clay veins are the principal sources of trouble in all of the mines 
here named, but they are often more or less closely associated with the 
descent of sandstone, and it is the latter element that has worked the 
greatest harm in the region to the southwest of Corning. A great 
“ want” in the coal has been known for a number of years in Sectiuns 
20, 21, 28, 29, 32 and 33, Monroe township. It has been connected by 
some with a similar want in the eastern sections of Salt Creek, but 
according to present knowledge they are distinct, a body of coal of full 
thickness occupying the interval. It now appears that this first-named 
failure of the coal extends directly through to Corning, and that the 
trouble of Mines Nos. 13 and 15 indicates the northern boundary of this 
“want,” so that parts of Sections 22 and 15 must be added to the sec- 
tions already named, making the total area of the “want” more than 
2,500, and probably more than 3,000 acres. 

Another serious interruption of the Great Vein, which has also 
been known for a number of years, is found in Sections 24, 25, and 36, 
of Salt Lick, and in the adjacent Sections 31 of Monroe, 36 of Trimble, 
and 6 of Ward township. No doubt other territory will also be found 
damaged by this want, but not enough is known to warrant the laying 
down of boundaries for either of these two or more broken ones. The 
hypothesis of an ancient water-course, coming from the north-west and 
eroding this territory shertly after the coal was formed, does not match 
well with present knowledge. It would require more than one river to 
explain the facts, and the erosion of the sea would seem to be a more 
probable agent of the waste than the drainage of the land. 

The faots as to these wants are indicated on the map of the Hock- 
ing Valley field which accompanies this chapter, but the qualification 
already made needs to be repeated, viz., that good coal may hereafter 
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be found in sections which are- marked as deficient, the proving of the 
territory having been, in many cases, quite unsystematic and imperfect. 

Mine No. 19, located at Buckingham, in Section 19, makes the last 
of the Great Vein mines of the township. It is one of the best equipped 
and best ordered mines of the State. It is justly counted by the Ohio 
Central Coal Company as one of its most reliable and valuable bodies 
of coal. The section of the coal is shown in the accompanying 
diagram : 


FIGURE TCM 
STRUCTURE OF COAL. AT MINE N2 19, 
OHIO CENTRAL COALCO. BUCKINGHAM. 
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The seam is here made to yield 5} to 6 feet of coal, or about 6,000 
tons to the acre. It shows few reductions or interruptions, so far as 
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'orked, except that the bone coal already described is rejected. The 
omposition of the coal is shown in the following analysis : 


Composition of Buckingham Coal Mine No 19 (Lord). Sampled from the Seam. 


Moisture .....ccc.ccccccccsscsecsevcccver soccccccsscsecccescoccecenes sccecer cecccceccescceees 6.50 
Volatile combustible matter ...........ccccccscecsccesccccscccecsccccecccess soccecccs „ 88.85 
Fixed carbon ...........cccccscscccccccccccces secscsee eccccccccccecscces:ecee casseececes: „ 48.87 
Ash 00.0... cccccccccscccccccs cccccevccccccccsctocccee cocscsscestecccseccscesececessosceveccceescs 5.78 

Total .......c..cccccrcccccccccccccccecceccecces sovces sovessece secccces cesseeccesscoecocess 100.00 
Sulphur .............csscccscscccsccssceee sececccccscscecssscsesccscscecesscssseccsessececees 0.82 


The coal is a trifle lower in fixed carbon than most of the Great 
Tein, approaching the northern type of the seam in this respect, but in 
(3 low percentage of sulphur it shows one of the most valuable charac- 
eristics of the field to which it belongs. 

Mine No. 21 of the Ohio Central Company is located in Section 
8, Salt Lick township. It is but recently opened, but is already pro- 
lucing over 200 tons daily. The coal here shows its maximum thick- 
eas, so far as now known, for the entire field, viz., 14 feet. Of this, 
he roof coal makes 4 feet. It is believed that a larger yield will be 
ecured from this mine than from any other yet opened in the Sunday 
reek Valley. Thus far, there has been sent out 74 feet of coal. 

The entries driven southward have already found some trouble, it 
3 to be said with regret, but how serious the interruption will prove, it 
equires further development to determine. The coal of this mine is 
ontinuous with that of the Shawnee mines, not more than one mile 
eparating the workings of the two fields, and it must soon acquire the 
all character of the Shawnee coal. A large area is tributary to the 
tine, and it is expected that an output of 300 or 400 tons per day will 
e maintained for a long term of years. Its equipment is especially 
omplete. The coal is level-free, the bottom lying a few feet above the 
alley of Hadley’s Run. 

The “Great Vein” was formerly supposed to be present through- 
ut the whole township, but there now seems no reason to believe that 
‚ever existed in the 6 north-eastern sections of the township, and in 
9 ‚sections, in which it was once laid down, it is known to be either 
wlty or wanting. The best of it is doubtless to be found in Sections 
, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
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These statements complete the account of the Great Vein, in Mon- 
roe township, as far as present developments warrant. 


The Upper Freeport Coal (No. 7) of Monroe Township. 


This seam has been opened at several points by the Ohio Central 
Coal Company within the township, but the only mines now in open- 
tion are the twin mines known as No. 12, and located near Middletown. 
They have been worked for 2 years. The coal in this neighborhood 
has long been mined for local supply, the seam having here acquired 
the name of the Norris coal by which it is quite widely known. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the seam on pages 105-6. The Norris 
coal is there shown to be identical with the Bayley’s Run seam. The 
Great Vein is wanting in this immediate neighborhood, and this fact 
has increased the difficulty of identification. 

The Norris coal has the usual character of the Upper Freeport 
seam for this district. It is a 6-foot seam, divided into two benches by 
a main parting, in addition to which there are frequent thin bands of 
shale that serve to break and weaken the coal. A thin streak of cannel 
often directly underlies the coal. 

The structure of the seam at the Twin mines is represented in 
Fig. XCII: 











FIGURE XCM 
STRUCTURE OF. UPPER FREEPORT COAL 
AT MINE N22, OHIO CENTRAL COAL CO. 
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Its composition is shown in the following analysis : 


Composition f Norris Coal, Twin Mines, Ne. 12 (Lord)—Sampled from the Seam. 















Moisture .... 7.50 

Volatile combustible matter 88.88 

Fixed carbon . 49.57 

Aeh......... 456 
Total . 

Salphar .. 1.10 





The greatest thickness found in the mines is 6 feet 9 inches. The 
seam is quite steady. The cover is light and the roof is troublesome 
and dangerous. The coal finds use mainly in the production of steam. 

Mine No. 2 was worked in the same seam for a few months, but the 
coal proved uncertain and expensive to mine, and the workings were 
consequently abandoned. The thickness of the seam was 3} feet in 
its most regular portions. The mine was located in Section 5, Pleasant 
township. Other mines have been opened in the seam for local supply, 
but there is no inducement to extend their workings further at the 
present time. There is a considerable acreage that can hold the seam, 
but owing to its uncertainty, no calculations can be based upon it with- 
out careful proving of each particular area. 


Coal Mines of Trimble Township—Sunday Oreek Portion. 


There is not much more known in regard to the condition of the 
great coal in this township than at the date of the last reports. One 


FIGURE XEVV 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COALIN') 
AT SHAFT MINE ONE MILE SOUTH OF JACKSONVILLE, 
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mine has been opened by the Ohio Central Coal Company, and is now 
operated by W. P. Rend. It is located in Section 7. The shaft is 130 
feet deep, and the coal hasa thickness of 6 feet 4 inches, partings 
included. The structure of the seam is shown in the accompanying 
diagram : 

It is not certain that these partings correspond to those of the seam 
further north. 

There is without doubt much valuable coal land of the great seam 
in this township, but it cannot be denied that the development of the 
region northward has thrown a cloud over it. It is no longer allowable 
in wise and honest mining enterprises to presume upon the steadiness 
of the seam or to count all its coal available. Each of these points 
must be properly tested, and every mining property must be proved 
and established for itself. 


The Upper Freeport Coal in Trimble Township. 


This seam has considerable value in the Sunday Creek Valley; 
Dover and Trimble townships, in particular, contain one of the most 
valuable basins of this coal in the western coal field. It has long been 
known in this district as the Bayley’s Run coal, the same being taken 
from Dover township. It has been mined for the entire local supply 
of the Valley for many years, banks being opened on very many farms. 
The seam generally carries 4 feet and a few inches of coal in two 
benches, approximately equal, separated by a shale parting of two or 
three inches. So far as worked, the seam has proved itself steady and 
regular, There is no doubt that it will afford a eafe basis for mining 
for the gencral market. 

One railroad mine has lately been opened in the township st 
Jacksonville. A section of the coal is given below: 


FIGURE KOW 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL(W 
ATJACKSON'S SHAFT. BELOW TRIMBLE, 
SUNDAY CREEK VALLEY. 
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The coal carries considerable sulphur, and lacks the strength of the 
great seam, but there is no reason why it should not take fair rank 
as a steam coal. By many who have used it as house fuel, it is 
highly valued, and by some it is preferred even to the great seam. 

The Jacksonville mine is a well-equipped slope, prepared to send 
out 15 or 20 cars per day. At the present time, however, it is lying 
idle, all of the mining at this point being done in the shaft mine of 
the lower coal. 

Among the numerous country banks in the Bayley’s Run coal in the 
township, the Jackson bank of Mud Fork has as good a reputation 
as any. An analysis of its coal is given below: 


Bayley’s Run Coal, Johnson Bank (Lord), 


Moisture .......ccccccncccecce ccvesccccnccceccccccceccccees seeces cesceccesscceesseccescssceecs 4.40 
Volatile combustible matter .............. cocccccccccceccsccsscccccescccsctecceeserces 41.44 
Fixed carbon ........ccccccccccccecesccccccene  cocccceecccses sence ccccscceccessccscccscseees 50.05 
Ash oo. ccccce cescccccccvcccccesccsceccccccccccceccsccccssecsese cecvscececacccesecces socceceseess 4.11 

Total 0.0... ccccccecsccceccocccsccsccccccesccce cccccccccsccrnccecccccccse secceeseccescuecss 100.00 
Sulphur ..........cccssccscecssecsssccee sovessvenescecceesceeses anannsnnonsnsnnssnnenn sonen 8.37 


The only fault to be found with the composition of this coal is its 
high percentage of sulphur. In the strength to endure handling, it is | 
also deficient, but it compares favorably with the great seam in all other 
respects. 


Coal Mines of Dover Township—Sunday Creek Drainage. 


No coal of the Hocking Valley seam is worked in this portion of 
the township, but it has been found in several drill-holes witha thick- 
ness of 6 to 8 feet, ata depth of 75-125 feet. Its quality cannot, 
of course, be properly estimated until the seam is fully opened, but a 
. favorable outcome is to be expected. This whole portion of the town- 
ship is credited upon the map with the great seam, but the qualifications 
already made apply with full force to this territory. ‘‘ Wants” will be 
found upon development, that, when duly represented, will destroy the 
uniformity of delineation, which is now employed, but the territory has 
a right, from the very meager and imperfect investigation thus far 
made, to a favorable prepossession. It is “Great Vein” territory. 

The drill-holes now known to have reached the coal are as follows: 
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Section 22, coal ............c-scscccscscescscsercsccscese sossessenscsscsceeteccscecs eee esses 7 ft 
Fraction 11, cOal...........0.0:cccescscccssscsccscscesccceesseveessessecaes seseesescoesescas 64 ft. 
Fraction 18, west half, coal........... sescsscsscscscesessecersccsccecesecesencecsececs „8 ft. 


The entire reliance of this portion of the valley for fuel supply 
has been and is in the Upper Freeport coal, here known as the Bayley’s 
Run seam. It has been already described under the preceding section. 
It lies near the drainage level, and is universal throughout the valley. 
It reaches a maximum of 5 feet, and seldom falls to 4 feet. It is un- 
questionably an excellent basis for mining operations, and must soon 
come into use, now that transportation is at hand. 


2. THE SHAWNEE AND STRAITSVILLE DISTRICT. 


Under this head will be included all of the Middle Kittanning coal 
(No. 6 of Newberry) of Salt Lick and Coal townships, that is 5 feet 
and more in thickness. A single small outlier in Gore township will 
also be included here. Such coal is found in Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23 and 24 of Salt Lick, in whole or in part, and 
also in Sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 of Coal 
township. The total area of “Great Vein” land in this district, in- 
cluding the ““ wants” known and undiscovered of the seam, is about 
11,000 acres. The coal is known to be more or. less defective in sec- 
tions whose total area exceeds 3,000 acres, but it is to be distinctly 
understood that exploration has not advanced far enough to render 
possible any exact statement or any close estimate of the actual failures 
of the coal. Only those points are known, generally few and far be- 
tween, where mine entries have come to trouble, or where drillers have 
reported defective coal, and the underground connection of these points 
is hypothetical and tentative. 

The first methodical testing of the field is now going forward under 
the management of the large companies that are working here. 

Through Sections 11, 12, 15 and 16 of Salt Lick township, the line 
of division between the normal Middle Kittanning seam of the northern 
counties, and the great seam of the Hocking Valley, passes, and the 
best opportunities afforded by the entire field are given here for observ- 
ing the nature and mode of this surprising increase. The whole of 
the change is, in fact, accomplished within the workings of a single 
mine, as will be presently shown. 


As in the Sunday Creek Valley, already described, the thick coal 
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here also consists of the normal seam, a little thicker and‘ purer than 
the northern phase, immediately overlain by the Hocking Valley sup- 
plementary seam. The first, second and third benches of the great 
seam, the latter of which contains more or less inferior coal, as a 
rule, which is known as bone coal and soft coal, constitute the original 
seam. The supplementary seam was built upon it with but a very 
slight interruption. The original seam includes about 5 feet of the 
compound bed, leaving the same amount of coal, but of much less 
value, to be referred to the additional deposit. 

This district produces more coal to the acre than any other in the 
State, the yield under favorable conditions being 9,000 tons of lump coal. 
The result is certainly no more than should be expected, when it is re- 
membered that a seam 9 feet thick, carries 15,768 tons to the acre, 
the specific gravity of the coal being 1.29. Of this amount, 9,000 tons 
constitutes 57 per cent. 

The Shawnee and Straitsville coal endures handling and transpor- 
tation somewhat better than the coal of the Monday Creek and Hocking 
Valley districts, being inferior, in fact, to but one field of the State in 
this respect, viz., the block coal field of the Mahoning Valley. On 
these accounts it is especially adapted to the lake trade and for ship- 
ment to the north-west. 

The mines of this district are without exception level-free or hill 
mines. Most of them are under good cover, and over much of the 
territory the hills rise high. The dip is quite regular, though there 
are, of course, local interruptions. It is fair to count on 25 feet to the 
mile, in a direction between east and south-east. 

The roof, wherever normal, is very strong and safe, consisting 
of 10 to 20 feet of yellow or gray shales. Occasionally the shales- 
have been cut away by descending sandstone. In this case, while 
the roof possesses greater strength then ever, it is still counted less: 
desirable than shale, the coal being generally more or less troubled 
by the. approach of the sandstone. The floor of the goal is a heavy 
bed of fire-clay, which, however, makes a fairly good bottom. It 
occasionally “creeps,” in wet workings, or where entries and worked 
rooms are allowed to fill with water, but, with good management, no 
difficulty is experienced in this respect. 


60 G. 
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Shawnee. 
The following?mines are opened at Shawnee, viz. : 


The New York and Straiteville Coal and Iron Company’s Mines, known as the New 
‘York mines, the Vilas Furnace mines, “Hickory Withe” mines, etc., located in Sec- 
tions 15 and 16. 

The Furnace Coal Company’s Mine, known as the Manly mine, located in Bec- 
tion 15. 

The Shawnee Valley Coal and Iron Company’s Mine, in Section 22. 

The Fannie Furnace Mine, in Nection 22. 

‘The, Newark Coal Company's Mine, in Section 21. 

The XX Furnace Mine, in Section 21. 

Card and Upson’s Mine, in Sections 20 and 21. 


The¥New York mines hold but little of the thick coal, almost their 
entire territory belonging to the normal or simple phase of the seam, 
but in their several workings the transition from the thin coal to the 
augmented seam is made, as is shown in the following sections : 


-  FiGURR XO 
STRUCTURE OF MIROLE KITTANNING COALS) 
ATTHE VILAS FURNACE BANKS, SHAWNEE, 

“HICKORY WITHE MINES’ 
Roof S\oke---.. 
Bone Goal, amd BlahSLate. 


Porting —— 


Porting —__ 
Cool 
Te- day 





In Fig. XCVI, the structure of the coal in the northward running 
entriestof the furnace mines is shown. It is obviously the same seam 
that we have followed through all the region north. As shownat 
McCuneville, it has already been figured in the preceding chapter. 
(See figure LXXXI, page 907). The McCuneville mine is on the farm 
adjoining the furnace property, and undoubtedly the coal holds the same 
general structure and measurements throughout the interval. The coal 
of this property strengthens on the extreme western boundary, the 
supplementary seam being there found, separated from the original 
seam by a thin bed of shale. It also takes the addition in the eastward 
running entries, where the section shown in Fig. XCVII was measured. 
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FIGURE XCV i 






STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING COAL(M6) 
AT‘HICKORY WITHE MINES” SHAWNEE. 
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The additional coal is here bony and inferior, and it is separated from 
the normal seam by 8 inches of clay and shale. The line between the 
two phases of the seam is thus seen to pass through this property. The 
coal of these mines, coming almost entirely from the lower benches of 
the seam, has a good name in market, but it does not mine as large 
nor show as much strength as the coal of adjoining sections. 

The Furnace Coal Company’s territory, known commonly as the 
Manly mine, lies directly east of the New York mines, and shares in 
the general character of that property, except that a larger proportion 
of it contains the thicker coal. The line of division is found in the 
entries of this mine also. In the southern portion of its land, the seam 
acquires its full volume and value. 

The Shawnee Valley and the Fannie Furnace mines are next 
reached. Both of them hold the Great Vein in good condition. The 
body of coal that begins here and that occupies Sections 21 and 22 of 
Salt Lick township, has been worked almost continuously through Seo- 
tions 19, 20, 27, 28 and 29 of Coal township. Within these limits are 
eight large mines, and they unquestionably send out the best coal for 
lake shipment that at present is reached in the entire field. On the 
Shawnee side of the ridge, the mines are the two named above, together 
with the Newark, the XX Furnace, and the Upson mines. The double 
seam is here, in some respects, at its best. There is less waste in the 
coal than at any other point where it reaches 10 feet or more in thick- 
ness. Aside from the regular slates, there is not more than a foot to be 
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thrown out from the entire thickness. A few inches of inferior quality 
are always to be looked for direotly above the second slate. Sometimes 
this band is called bone coal, and sometimes soft coal. Occasionally 
the whole bench is found fit for market. The average thickness of the 
rejected coal at this point in the seam, for the body now described, is 6 
inches. Another layer of inferior quality, from 4 to 8 inches thick, 
occurs near the top of the seam. It is commonly a heavy and lustreles 
cannel, in which case it is known as “horn coal,” but it is sometimes 
“ soft coal,” and again it is sometimes of the variety already described 
as “bone coal.” There is always inferior quality at this level. A thin 
band next to the roof, and called by the miner white cap, is also re- 
jected. It is about 2 inches thick. 

The Shawnee Valley mine is one of the best ordered and equipped 
of the entire field. It was the first in the valley to introduce a wire 
cable for hauling out the coal. The cable now extends about 1} 
miles under ground. The trouble arising from a change of direction in 
the main entry has been ingeniously overcome, and the system has 
proved a decided success in every way. 

The coal is represented in the accompanying figure, the section 
being taken from a room where the seam shows its full volume : 


MEVRE KEK 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT SHAWNEE VALLEY 
MINE, SHAWNEE. 
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The figure clearly represents the structure and general character of 
the seam. The roof coal, 29 to 33 inches in thickness, is not taken 
down in entries, nor in rooms, until pillars are drawn, as it makes an 
excellent roof under which to work. A portion of it is finally recovered. 
Its composition, as sampled in the mine, is shown below: 

Roof Coal, 29 to 88 Inches, Shawnee Valley Mine (Lord). 

Moisture ..... 








Sulphor....... 
This analysis indicates that the top coal brings down to some ex- 
tent the standing of the lower benches. The latter run higher in fixed 
carbon by 3 to 5 per cent., and lower in ash by abcut 2 per cent., but 
there is no warrant for leaving in any mine of the State any coal of 
this character that good mining can bring out. 

The upper bench of the normal seam and the lower of the supple- 
mentary seam are run together in the 50 inches of coal that are shown 
above the second slate. The division comes about 5 feet from the bot- 
tom of the coal. The 4 inches of soft coal come in the place{of the 
horn coal of other mines of the vicinity. 

In the Fannie Furnace mine, which belongs strictly2to the same 
body of coal, the entries being worked through from one mine to the 
other, the roof coal is not always found. A section of the coal taken 
here is shown in the following diagram: 

TICURE KEW 


STRUCTURE OF COAL AT FANNY FURNACE 
MINE , SHAWNEE. 
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The seam where thus constituted yields a little less than 8 feet of 
coal. The output of this mine has established itself as a good furnace 
coal, but only the lower benches of the seam were used for this purpose, 

The same conditions and descriptions apply in «ll respects to the 
mines of the Newark Coal Company and the XX Furnace. 

Card and Upson’s mine is the last of the Shawnee list. Its terri- 
tory extends almost to the northern limit of the field. It comprises an 
undisturbed and regular body of the great coal, which averages 9 feet 
in thickness, and in which no interruption worthy the name has yet 
been found. The structure of the seam is shown below: 


WIETRE C 
STRUCTURE OF DOAL AT'UPSONS MINE, 
SHAWNEE. 

Roof Shale------- 
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The seam was carefully sampled in an average room of this mine, 
and analysis shows the composition given below: 


Coat of Card and Upson’s Mine, Shaumee (Lord). 





The ash is probably a trifle higher than some other portions of the 
seam might have shown. Its relatively large amount results from the 
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great thickness of the top coal, but this mine has gained as good a name 
as any in the thick coal. 

There was shipped from Shawnee, in 1883, 420,000 tons of coal, of 
all descriptions. The four furnaces of the town, when in blast, require 
about 60,000 tons per year additional to the amount sent out to the 
general market. 

In the interval between Shawnee and Straitsville the valley of 
Rock Run is cut down a little below the level of the coal, and a new 
mine was opened here in 1883. The mine commands somewhat more 
than 200 acres of coal land, situated in the south-west quarter of Sec- 
tion 21, Salt Lick township, and in the adjoining Section 28 of Coal 
township, the mine being opened on the latter. It is commonly known 
as the Rock Run mine, though its full designation is Mine No. 3, of the 
Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. It is reached by a 
branch road, built by the Baltimore and Ohio Company, from the 
Newark branch below Shawnee. The coal is worked by the company 
above named, under lease from H. Hazleton, ona royalty. 

This new mine shows as fine a body of the Great Vein as there is 
in the Hocking Valley. The coal is steady in thickness, and apparently 
also in quality. Its structure is indicated below: 


FIGURE. Ca 
STRUCTURE: OF .CDAL, ROOK RUN. 
©.& H. G &l,ce’s MINE: N28, 
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The composition of the coal, as sampled from the entire seam, is as 
follows: 


Coal of Rock Run Mine (Lord). 


MOiIBture........cccccecsscccscevccce cocccccccccccccccncccccascccscccceccsccccesscccescce cesses 6.15 
Volatile combustible matter ..........ccccccccccccscccccecccccccccccccccccccccccecceecs 38.58 
Fixed COrbon.........ccccocsccesscccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccsccccesscccescccccccss 48.95 
Ash... .....cccccccccccscsccccccccccsccnccccce cececcces ceccccececcescsccccccccccceccceccccccecsce 6.37 

Totaal......cccccccscesccccccccccccsee snnane scvcvecccccccceccnccccecccccecccsccsccecsccceces 100.00 
Sulphur’...........ccccccsscccsscesccsecccsccccsccvcesccsee cesses aneces avsaescasenssnscccsesees — 


This analysis is a little disappointing in the low percentage of 
fixed carbon, but it is to be remembered that it is the average of 9 feet 
of coal, of which 5 belong to the upper benches. 

The parting between the soft coal over the second slate and the top 
coal is thin but regular. It is the separating line between the normal 
and supplemental seams. The soft coal runs as high as 12 inches at 
times, but it is often reduced to 4 or 5 inches. Two inches of horn 
coal or cannel are split out of the upper coal, the streak lying 18 
inches below the roof. The coal above the cannel is not taken down 
in entries nor in rooms, until pillars are drawn, when all comes out. 

Analysis was made of single samples from the lower bench, and 
also from the coal above the cannel, the results of which are given 
below: 


Composition of Coal from Rock Run Mine (Lord). 


1. Coal above the cannel. 
2. Coal from bottom bench. 





1. 2. 

* Moisture ....cc.ccsccscccsccsccccccsccccccscecccscsccsccccce ssrserecseccccsccescecececs 6.83 6.35 
Volatile combustible matter ............cccccccecccscocsccesccsesccsecces canon 88.51 88.49 
Fixed carbon..........-cccescess Vecccccecceccccesccccccece scccescccccscscsecccccceces 46.84 60.81 
ASh .ccccccsccccsccccccccccsccccce sccccececccccscccccesccccscnssceececs soscoccensessesens 8.82 4.85 

Total ......0. sscccccccceccccccccccccccccscssecerecsecees cvcesccsacccconescecess 100.00 100.00 
Snulphur ......sse-cesesses anssnonsnennnansenssensnnsnunsennnenenssnsnenunnensensnnonnnee|sonnsnannnannnne|ennsncerene . 


These figures, like those previously given, clearly indicate the effect 
of the top coal upon the output. The fixed carbon is reduced and the 
ash is increased by it. Wherever the seam is greatly thickened, a re- 
duction of quality is inevitable. 
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Straitsville. 


The following mines are now worked at Straitsville, viz. : 


Troy mines, old and new, C. & H. O. & I. Co., No. 5. 

Straitsville Central mine, CO. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 7. 

W. P. Rend’s mine. 

Straitsville Mining Company, C. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 38. 

Straitsville Coal Company, or Plumer Hill, O. & H. C. & I. Co., No. 86. 
Consolidated Coal Company’s Mine, Old Straitaville. Lately given up. 


The next mines to be reached in the particular body of coal that 
we have been following, are the two openings known as the Troy mines, 
or as No. 5 of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. 
These mines are as widely known as any in the field, and their output 
is as highly esteemed, especially for the lake trade. The seam shows 
its full thickness and its full strength. All of the favorable statements 
applied to the Shawnee Valley and Rock Run coal are also applicable 
here. The new mine is advancing to its northern limit, which is also 
the limit of the coal, not more than 800 feet intervening between the 
present workings and the outcrop. The old mine gets under heavy 
cover from the first. 

To the Excelsior mine of the Wagoner Coal Company of Summit 
county there was given, on a preceding page of this volume, the credit 
of making the largest output, in a single day, of any mine in Ohio, but 
that statement must be withdrawn and a higher place in production 
must be assigned to the Troy mines. From the new mine, 1,573 tons 
have been loaded in a single day of 9 hours, and from the old mine, 
1,499 tons in 9 hours, according to the testimony of James W. Heppel, 
the inside boss. 

In several adjoining rooms of the new mine, reptilian tracks were 
found in the roof shales, the first thus far reported in Ohio. They will 
be described on a succeeding page if space can be secured. 

"The structure of the coal is shown below: | 

The soft coal is given as 4 inches thick, but this measure is a 
minimum. There are occasionally found, however, rooms in which no 
part of the bench to which {the soft coal belongs is rejected. The 
seam yields on this property fully 9 feet of clean coal. 

"The mine of the Consolidated Coal Company, known as the Old 
Straitsville mine, occupies the outermost spur of the Great Vein, to 
which the Troy mine belongs. Its coal is all included in Section 19° 
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of which it forms about one-third, and it agrees in all respects with the 
coal already described. There are probably 50 acres of coal left in 
this property, which has just passed into the hands of the Columbus 
and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. Its coal, except, of course, 
near the outcrop, has as good a reputation as any coal in the field. 

Passing to the southward, from the Troy mine, the first mining 
property to be reached is, that known as the Straitsville Central 
Mining Company, now known as mine No. 7, of the Columbus and 
Hocking Coal and Iron Company. The property originally included 
about 600 acres of coal land. The character of the coal agrees with 
that of the Troy mine in all respects. This is the only Straitsville 
mine in which machines are used upon the coal. The Lechner machine 
was introduced here early, and its work has been very satisfactory. 
The new machine, especially, is very effective and rapid. Four 
machines are now employed in the mine, and a large percentage of the 
coal is produced by them. 

The coal of the Straitsville Central mine has the composition 
shown below. The whole seam was sampled in an average room: 
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Coal of Straiteville Central Mine. (Lord). 


Moisture .......cs0esseeseseeee 
Volatile combustible matter. 86.07 





100.00 
1.01 





The section and structure of the seam agree with those last given. 
This mine has along lease of life, inasmuch as by it;a large and 
valuable body of coal can be best reached. 

Contiguous to the last-named mine, and also to the Troy mine, and 
forming part of the same body ot coal, is the mine operated by W. P. 
Rend, under lease from the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company. It is known as Mine No. 6 of this corporation. No 
separate description is required. 

Mines Nos. 33 and 35 of the syndicate (Columbus and Hocking 
Coal and Iron Company), formerly known respectively as the Straits- 
ville Mining Company’s and the Straitsville Coal Company’s mines, 
originally included about 750 acres of coal lands in Sections 29, 30, 31 
and 32 of Coal township. Mine No. 35 is also known as thejPlummer 
Hill mine. 

A section of the coal in one of the best rooms of No. 35 is shown 


herewith : 
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The ordinary measure falls a few inches below these figures, and 
on the north-eastern side of the mine the uppermost bench is wanting 
for a considerable area, reducing the seam to 7 or 74 feet. 

The parting between the normal and supplemental seams is every- 
where found. The upper bench of the normal seam is generally thicker 
than it is shown in the figure, there being nearly a foot to be rejected 
here, including the second slate. 

The coal of both of these properties was found to be seriously 
interrupted in the front hill, by sandstone ‘‘ horsebacks”’ proceeding 
from the roof, and by the associated clay veins that rise from the floor, 
and large outlays have been incurred in driving through the low coal 
and the rock. The direction of the sandstone channels is approximately 
south-west, but the clay veins, though associated with and apparently 
due to the descending rock, are irregular in their boundaries, and are, 
therefore, much more confusing than the sandstone faults. 

These mines, among others, illustrate the modes in which ultimate 
loss is incurred by unskillful management in mining. The coal of this 
field is easy of attack, and, at the outset, mines seem to have been lo- 
cated and worked with reference to immediate results, without definite 
and well-considered plans as to their continuous operation. As a 
consequence, it has been found necessary already to shift, at large ex- 
pense, tipples and tracks, while the underground workings present a 
dreary display of weakened and endangered entries, for which adequate 
protection can not now be easily secured, and a wilderness of lost 
pillars and props. Blocks of coal are also cut off, occasionally, from 
their natura] routes of egress, and can be gained only by increased 
expense. The amount of coal needlessly sacrificed in the Straitsville 
mines, by want of proper knowledge and skill in opening and managing 
them, will reach a high.figure. It this field had been, from the first, 
handled with the same care and skill that characterize its recent 
management, it would have made its present value greater by more 
- than 200 acres of solid coal. In other words, more than 200 acres of 
coal have been needlessly lost to the field. . 

The front hills of these two properties have been almost entirely 
worked out, and the solid coal lies a half mile or more from the tipples. 
More than 200 miners are now engaged in drawing stubs and pillars in 
these mines. In many cases the coal has become “croppy” by long 
exposure, and can no longer go into market as first-class fuel. 
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The coal has great value on the western side of these properties. 
On Lost Run it shows a thickness of 12 feet. 

The only remaining mine to be considered in this division is that 
formerly known as J. 8. Doe & Co.’s mine but now known as Mine 
No. 9, of the syndicate. It is opened on the Lancaster and Straitsville 
Mining Company’s lands. The coal is here at its western outcrop, 
lying in the hill-tops with small area and light and treacherous cover. 

The structure is shown in the appended figure: 


FIGURE CHI 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT C&H COAL AND 
IRDN co's MINE NEAR STRAITSVILLE. 
U.68.DOES &C "6 FORMERLY.) N28 
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Two analyses of this coal were made for the survey, the seam 
being in one case sampled from a room, and in the other from 
the bank cars. The results are shown below: 

Coal of Mine No. 9, (J. 8. Doe & Co.) (Lord). 


1.—Sampled from seam. 
2.—Sampled from bank cars. 
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These figures show a coal of great exoellence; its reputation in 
market bears out the analysis. 


3. THe Monpay ÜREEK DISTRICT. 


This district embraces all the coal lands and coal mines of the 
great seam in Monday Creek township, the furnace mine in Gore town- 
ship, all the coal in Green, all in Ward township, except Section 19, 
the west line of sections of Trimble, and as much of York and Dover 
townships as is included in the Monday Creek and Snow Fork Val- 
leys. Ward township is the heart of the district, and thus it may be 
counted the heart of the Hocking Valley. In the northern portion 
of the district the coal holds very nearly the thickness but not the 
strength and hardness of the Straitsville coal, but in much the greater 
part of the area named the coal falls decidedly below the Shawnee and 
Straitsville coal in measurement. The decrease is wholly in the top 
coal or the supplementary seam, and to this fact is due the improvement 
in chemical quality which is to be noted here, and to it also is due the 
loss of strength or hardness in the coal. It has already been made 
apparent that the upper coal always decreases the fixed carbon and in- 
creases the ash of the seam when it is counted in, and it is also true 
that it always yields the firmest and strongest coal. 

The coal of the Monday Creek district ranges, as a rule, between 
64 and 8% feet in thickness, of which about 4 feet belong to the two 
lower benches. The third bench, which is the highest of the normal 
seam, yields merchantable coal in a number of mines, although the same 
tendency to poor quality that is found in other portions of the field 
frequently shows itself here. It would, no doubt, be better for the 
standing of the coal if this piece of coal were always rejected. The 
supplementary seam almost always carries some waste matter, generally, 
in the shape of a layer of horn coal or cannel. In one or two mines 
this cannel becomes merchantable. The roof coal is uncertain in 
quality, and a part of it is often left in the mine. From some rooms of 
a mine it can be safely taken, while from others all must be rejected. 

Considered with reference to both quality and quantity, the Mon- 
day Creek district constitutes the best part of the Hocking Valley Coal 
Field. It yields a better coal than Straitsville or Shawnee produces, 
so far as chemical constitution goes, for the reason already given that 
there is in it less of the top coal. It does not bear handling as well as 
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those coals, however, and there is less of it to the acre. While it is not 
superior in quality to the Nelsonville ooal, it still outranks it in value, 
because there is more of it. 

Fifteen well-equipped mines are now established in the district. 
Four or five of them that are at work upon outliers of the coal in 
Monday Creek and Green townships are near their limits, but most of 
the mines are at the edge of what seems one of the largest bodies of 
unbroken coal in the entire field. 


The Baird Furnace Mines. 


The Furnace mine is located in the largest of the outliers of the 
great seam in Monday Creek township, in Sections 11 and 14. There 
are nine of these outliers that occupy as many of the separate hill-tops 
and ridges of the township, but their combined acreage is small. The 
Furnace tract originally comprised about 50 acres of coal, but of this 
amount at least a fifth has already been mined. Winona Furnace owns 
the coal of the second largest outlier of the township, located in Sections 
14 and 15. There was originally about 20 acres of the coal, and of it 
more than half has been already mined. 

A small tract of 4 or 5 acres on the Bowman (formerly the Folsom 
farm), in Section 10, has been worked in a small way. 

The coal of these several outliers is represented in the following 
sections: 


FIGURE cry 


SECTION FROM BAIRDS COALMINE 
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FXYGURE Cvı\ 


SECTION FROM THE BOWMAN BANK 





The next exposures of the seam to the north of those here named 
contain the normal seam only. The change from thin coal to thick can 
be well traced in this township, and it agrees entirely with the mode of 
change reported from the other portions of the field. It consists in the 
superposing of a new coal seam upon the normal seam, but the latter 
is often slightly augmented in volume and somewhat improved in 
character when it is thus covered. The Baird mine must be very near 
the line of division if, indeed, this line is not to be found within the 
limits of the furnace property. The warrant for expecting the change 
very soon is found in the following section, Fig. CV, which was taken 
in one of the entries of the Furnace mine at its northernmost extension: 


FIGURE CV 


SECTION FROM BAIROS COAL MINE 
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By comparing this section with Fig. XCVII, it will be seen that 
the same state of things is found here that has been already described 
in the New York mines of Shawnee. A layer of shale, 12 inches thick, 
is found between the normal and the supplemental seams. In Fig. 
CIV the same parting is seen, but only one inch in thickness. Going 
northward, the upper coal is rapidly reduced, and will very soon 
entirely disappear. The seam is mined by G. Martzloff, on Section 2, 
Monday Creek township, about 1 mile north of the Furnace mine. At 
this point it has the structure shown below: 


FAGUAE CYIn 


SECTION FROM J.MARTZ LOFFS FARM 


Stabe we Shale.. 





But little beside the normal seam is worked in the furnate mine. 
The roof coal, to the extent of one or two feet, is not taken down, and 
at the outside not more than 18 or 2U inches of the supplemental seam 
is found available for furnace use. 

This body of coal has a historic interest from the fact that it was 
the first of the Hocking Valley to be applied to iron manufacture. The 
successful manufacture of iron from the native ‘limestone (or Baird) 
ore” with this coal as the sole fuel, which was begun here in 1874, by 
Mr. Samuel Baird, now deceased, is one of the important points in the 
development of this field. The great seam was proved to be one of the 
few bituminous coals of the country that can be successfully used in its 
natural state in iron manufacture, and since that time the development 
of this important interest has been very rapid. There are 13 furnace 
stacks now in the field that make the Hocking Valley coal their sole 

“reliance for fuel. 


61 G. 
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The remaining outliers of the great coal of Monday Creek town- 
ship agree exactly with those already described. All are small, ranging 
from 1 to 5 acres. 

A single important outlier remains to be described in Gore town-. 
ship. It is located in Section 35, and the furnace mine of the Thomas 
Iron Works is established in it. The original area of the coal was about 
120 acres. The first coal of the region successfully used in a blast 
furnace was the Baird coal, as has been already stated. This occupies 
an outlier, lying high and dry in the hill-top. It seems to have been 
held that these outliers were in some way best adapted to iron manu- 
facture, as the mines of three furnaces are located in similar outliers 
along this western outcrop of the great scam. Analysis of the coal does 
not show any adequate ground for such selection. 

In Green township there are found 7 outliers of the coal, together 
with the large body, also an outlier, that is situated between the Mon- 
day Creek and Hocking River Valleys. 

Four of the smaller areas are tributary to the Craft’s Furnace Mine, 
No. 13, C. & H.C. & I. Co. They are situated in Sections 11, 12 and 
5, and are already worked far towards exhaustion. Lying high in the 
hills, the cover of the coal is poor, and a great amount of timber is 
required to keep up the roof. There is more than the usual danger in 
mining here. 

The structure of the seam in these outliers is shown in the follow- 
ing figure: 

FIGURE CVT 


STRUCTURE OF COAL AT CRAFTS 
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This figure needs no explanation, as it agrees closely with those 
taken from the fields to the eastward. The coal has proved iteelf a 
satisfactory furnace fuel in all respects. 

The main body of coal of this seam, in Green township, is that 
which belongs to Peter Hayden. It occupies Sections 1 and 2 entirely, 
and parts of 3, 7 and 8. The coal is carried out on the Hocking river 
side, a mine locomotive running under the entire hill. This property 
has yielded a vast amount of coal, having a larger acreage worked out 
than any other in the field. The section of the seam on the Sunday 
Creek side is shown in the accompanying diagram : 


FIGURE CX 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT HAYDEN’S 
MINE, EAST OR MONDAY CREEK SIDE. 





The seam has undergone a change, as will be seen in the interval 
now passed. The lower bench is reduced to 10 inches, and the whole 
seam has fallen to about 5 feet of coal. 

The coal of Ward township has already been referred to ar in 
some respects the most valuable body of coal included in any single 
township of the Hocking Valley. There are eight mines now in 
operation in it, and their output covers much of the choicest coal that 
goes out of the field. The first to be reached in descending the valley 
are the three mines of Sand Run and the Carbon Hill Mine. One of 
the Sand Run Mines and the Carbon Hill Mines, both formerly known 
as the Somers Mines, now belong to the Columbus and Hocking Coal 
and Iron Company, being known respectively as Nos. 15 and 17. The 
two remaining Sand Run Mines belong respectively to Sackett and 
Smart and the Consolidated Coal Company. 

The Somers Mine, on Sand Run, shows the following structure of 
the coal. (Mine No. 15) : 
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FIGURE EIX 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT Gal. COAL AND 
IRON Cols MINE NSISSAND RUN(GOMERS/MINE) 
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A peculiarity of this mine is, that the 10-inch cannel is a market- 
able coal. It yields about 10 per cent. of ash, but burns cheerfully, 
and makes in some respects a desirable grate fuel. If a careful 
selection is maintained, a good quality can be assured, but part of the 
bench is long-grained and high in ash, degenerating into slate. Per 
manent market is not yet assured for this part of the seam. 


The Sand Run coal ranges from 7 to 9% feet. 
side, the seam does not often overrun 7} feet. 


On the Carbon Hill 


The structure of the Carbon Hill seam is represented in the 


following figure. (Mine No. 17): 


FAGURE CY 
STRUCTURE OF GOAL AT C&H.COALAND 
IRON COS MINE N&I7CARBON HILL(Gomens Mus) 
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The great value of the coal in this portion of the field is, in part, 
due to the fact that the two lower benches are so fully developed here, 
their aggregate thickness equaling, or slightly exceeding, 4 feet. The 
composition of the Carbon Hill coal is shown in the following 
analysis : | 


Coal of Carbon Hill Mine. (Lord). . 
Moisture ......... eesceccccccceccccccccacece ceases secscescnccecccessescosccacescsecececs cesses 5.26 


Volatile combustible matter ...........cccccccccccccscccssccsccccce sossecces anenenner . 86.12 
Fixed carbon ......cccccsccccceccsce:veccccccccccvecccs caresses cecccecccece snananenn cocees „ 64.59 
Ash ...ccccccccccccccscccnce sovscescsccccccccccccccevssevccescesccenccece cccccsscccescsceseccesce 4.08 

Total .......cccsccescecccccccccccevccccccccccscccccccccccee cecceee nasser nenennnnnnnenen . 100.00 
Sulphur ............ccesccee. cssescnceccvccsevsccceee sovseseer sosseeeas sassscucesneeeesoesecees 64 


There is but very little coal in Ohio that is better than this. 

The Consolidated Coal Company’s mine on Sand Run is mining 
84 per cent. of its coal at present by machines. The Butler or Harri- 
son machine is used here with great satisfaction. This mine commands 
the coal of 180 acres, and is of exactly the same quality as that last 
described. The coal is at long intervals cut by clay veins, and the - 
roof rock sometimes comes down into the coal, but no very serious 
interruptions have yet been encountered. The use of the drill in 
proving territory in front of trouble in the seam, is coming into 
general use. The drill isa much less expensive tool with which to 
explore than the miner’s pick. 

Sackett and Smart’s old mine proved very faulty, the coal being 
cut down and out through so much of it as to make the mining un- 
certain and unprofitable. This company has a new lease, just beyond 
the old Somers mine, and the drill shows 9 feet of coal, including the 
cannel, in that direction. The coal is entirely represented by that of 
the Somers mine. 

Longstreth’s Mine, now No. 19, of the syndicate, is in the same 
noble body of coal that is now being considered. Five Lechner 
mining machines are in operation here, and have been from the opening 
of the mine. The mine ranks amongst the largest, as well as the best, 
of the Hocking Valley. The structure and composition of the coal 
are represented in the preceding figure and analysis, the coal being 
continuous and identical with that of the mines before named. The 
composition is given on a succeeding page. 
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The Monday Creek Furnace mine belongs to the same portion of 
the field, as does also the well-known Cawthorn farm. The coal has 
been mined on a small scale on the last-named property, and maintains 
the same high character that marks the rest of the Monday Creek 
coal. . 

The next mines to be reached are those of the Akron Iron Com- 
pany, now Nos. 21, 23, 25 and 27 of the Columbus and Hocking Coal 
and Iron Company. The first three are drift mines; No. 27 is a shaft 
mine. No. 25 embraces in reality two mines, the Upper Freeport seam 
being mined directly above the great seam, the coal being delivered by 
the same chute. 

The structure of the seam in the Furnace Mine, No. 21, is shown 
in the following figure: 


FiaURE CX) 
STRUCTURE OF COAL AT AKRON FURNACE 
MINE N22] 
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This figure fairly represents the seam throughout this immediate 
district, though the top coal is sometimes found a little thicker than is 
here shown, but no great value is added by its increased volume. 
About 6 feet of clean coal are found here, and of this the two lower 
benches form nearly two-thirds. It is their relative predominance in 
the output that gives to this coal its high character. Its composition 
is shown in the appended table. 

As was said of the last analysis reported, viz., that of the Carbon 
Hill mine, there is but very little better coal in Ohio than this. The 
close agreement of these analyses and that of the coal of J. 8. Doe & 
Co.’s mine, given on page 957, is to be observed. The last-named 
mine belongs in reality to the same tract with the former. 
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1. Coal of Akron Furnace Mine (Lord). 
2. Caal of Longstreth’s Mine (Lord). 








2. 
Moistur® ....cccce .cccceccccccsccsceccccccccscocccscccecs secscceseccecccecs seeees secece 8.48 
Volatile combustible matter .........c.cccccccccsccceccecs socceccccceces deren 86.97 
Fixed Carbon........c.cccccsccccce cessccccccccccccccccccecccesceccescececsccceescvces 52.42 
becceeccecccossccescccocace ssceceesessscncees sacsescsecee seer caccccsenceconasccecces 2.13 
Totals .......cccccccc--tecccccccccccccccsccccccccescccscececccscccsecssee cesses 100.00 
Balphur ...........cc0scscces voseccseeccccarscscavccvececse cessccececacsesecesesseswesee 0.47 


. 





For convenieut comparison, the analysis Doe’s Coal will be here 
repeated : 
1. J. S. Doe & Co.'s Mine, average of two analyses, No. 9, C. & H.C. & I. Co. 


* 2. J. H. Somers’ Mine, No. 17, C.& H.C. & I. Co. Lord. 
8. Akron Furnace Mine, No. 21, C.& H.C. & 1. Co. Lord. 


7 1 2. 3 
Moisture......... oeesensosnennononunnonnnuensnssunsnnennenunn sees u 6.84 5.26 5.68 
Volatile combustible matter .............ccsesceccesscveccees 85.66 36.12 85.79 
Fixed carbon ........-ccccccccsccccccccccecccesecseces cocces.cvees 52.18 54.59 54.18 
ABD. ...cccccc covcccves soccesccccncvavsccccecceccscecenscovscceccvececece 5.21 4.08 4.40 
Total............. qescececccccces svccceccscecscoccscccececonsecs 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ........0... cscecscsseccccecsvccccsecsccsoecccesecccessseees 0.91 0.64 0.58 


These analyses, ınade from a differential and thorough sampling of 
the seam, in mines 10 miles apart, show the Monday Creek district to 
be the heart of the Hocking Valley coal field, as has been already 
claimed for it. The seam here reaches its highest value, if both quality 
and quantity are taken into account. In percentage of sulphur, the 
Monday Creek coal stands decidedly in advance of the other coals of 
the State. It does not quite equal some other Ohio coals in fixed car- 
bon. In ash, J. 8. Doe’s coal runs higher than the rest, solely on 
account of the greater thickness of top coal in this mine. 

The mines of Akron Furnace belong in the valley of Snow Fork, 
rather than in the Monday Creek Valley, but the former district is in- 
cluded, in this review, in the Monday Creek field. 

The Snow Fork Valley, above Buchtel, contains two mines in the 
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Hocking Valley seam, viz., the Orbiston mine, connected with Helen 
Furnace, and the Murray City mine. The seam lies not far above the 
level of the water between Murray City and Buchtel. At the former 
place it is partly below drainage. The Lower Freeport sandstone is in 
strong force through the entire valley, and lies heavy upon the coal in 
a great many exposures, reducing its upper benches and also affecting 
the quality of the coal below, to some extent. Still theflevil effects of 
the sandstone do not prove as serious as they were thought to be before 
mining was begun here. 


Murray Oity Mine. 


The Murray City mine was opened by Gosline and Barber in 
1883, but was soon after sold to the Columbus and Hocking Coal and 
Iron Company, by whom it is now held and worked. It is well: 
equipped and well regulated in all respects, second to none in the 
valley as to convenience and economy in handling the coal. It was 
here that the Mitchell automatic tipple was introduced. The coal is 
reached by a short slope, cut in the solid sandstone. “The entries run 
very nearly on the ends of the coal. The hauling is done by an endless 
wire cable, which now extends 1,300 feet from the mouth. At the 
present time the mine is capable of producing 40 cars per day. 

A little water gathers at the foot of the slope, but the dip of 
the workings is such as to make the drainage thus far a simple prob- 
lem. Though wet at first, all parts of the mine are now furnishing 
dry and safe working places. The miners find it fully equal to any 
part of the field so far as ease in getting coal is concerned. They can 
easily maintain a daily output of 3 or 3% tons to the man. 

The coal mines large, but is a little inferior in strength to the coal 
of Straitsville and Shawnee, on account of its smaller proportion of top 
coal. It is, however, well esteemed fur the lake trade. 

Only one clay vein has yet been struck in the entire workings of 
the mine, and the coal has never »een cut below 6 feet by the sand- 
stone, so that, as far as proved, this body of coal takes rank with 
the best in steadiness and favorable conditions. 

The coal falls considerable below the Straitsville measure. The 
section is as follows: 
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Lower Freeport sandstone, massive. 


Roof shales, uncertain. ..........csscecccsscccesees 0-6 feet. inches. 

Rider coal, coarse and sulphurous, rejected .......... ws 12 “* 

Cannel bench, generally coarse, rejected .............. 12-15 “ 

Upper slate ......cssossnonsarsonsonenazennensnunnsusnsusennnenannene 4 * 

Upper bench.... .........000 sussnsussnennnnnnnrnansnnnnnen Loncasee 30-40 “ 
Second slate .........sccscsccescscscsce savcesssccccsscecsacecsecuce 2-4 “ 

COAL. 4 Middle Dench..........cccecscsscecscesscocceecccses secceccsseceese 21 * 
| First S1At©.......ccscocscscesccven senses naunnenennennnnen sseseeeeecs 1 “ 
Lower bench..............ossssssesssosonsnnnensnonenunnunnonenenen 21 “ 


The thickness of the mineable part of the seam is thus seen to 
range between 6 and 7 feet. As usual, a band of about 6 inches 
directly above the second slate needs to be rejected. This portion is 
here not only soft, but is also whitened with sulphates. No account 
whatever is made of the upper portions of the seam. The cannel is 
in a few places curly and clear, but generally it is very coarse and 
slaty. The rider seam is also altogether worthless. 

The Helen Furnace mine at Orbiston does not thus far come quite 
up to the best records of the valley. The sandstone has proved intru- 
sive in many of the workings, cutting down the coal to 5 or 5% feet. 
There is, however, a large acreage on this property where the coal is 
undoubtedly of standard proportions and quality. 


4. THe NEISONVILLE DISTRICT. 


Under: this head a brief account will be given of the remaining 
mines of the Hocking Valley field. A few of these are in reality 
located in the Monday Creek Valley, but their coal comes from the 
same body that has been so long worked and so widely known as the 
Nelsonville coal. In some cases the entries of the Nelsonville mines 
have been driven through the hill to Monday Creek Valley, and the 
works established in the latter are merely removing the coal more con- 
veniently than by the original entries. The number of separate mines 
in this district is larger than in the previously named divisions of the 
field. Not less than 20 mines are equipped as shipping banks, but some 
of them have but a small output. The leading mines of the district 
are the following: 


The Lick Run Mines. The Longstreth Mine (C. & H. C. & I. Co.) 
The Laurel Hill Mine. The Brier Hill Mine. 

W. B. Brooks & Sons’ Mines. The L. D. Mine. 

©. L. Poston & Co.’s Mine. The Floodwood Mines. 


The Nelsonville Mining Co.’s Mine. The Hamley Run Mine. 
Johnson Bros. & Patterson’s Mine. 
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These mines are all located in New York and Dover townships, 
Athens county, with the exception of one of W. B. Brooks & Sons’ 
mines, which is in Ward township. 

From Haydenville to Floodwood the coal has been cut out by 
the erosive action of the Hocking river. The area from which the coal 
has disappeared varies between one and two miles in breadth through- 
out this interval. 

Most of the mines named above are on the east or Nelsonville side 
of the river, but several are worked on the western side. The cosl 


throughout the field is, however, quite uniform. Every large mine will 
show rooms or sections of slightly lower quality than the rest, but the 
averages of all of the principal mines agree quite closely with each 
other. More depends on the care with which the coal is mined and 
prepared for market than upon the mine from which the coal comes. 

The Nelsonville district was the first portion of the Hocking 
Valley coal field in which mining on a large scale was undertaken, and 
it consequently has advanced further toward exhaustion than any other 
district. The territory nearest the town has already lost almost all of 
its coal. The bad system of mining that prevailed in the earliear days 
led to much needless loss. 

_ The admirable character of this coal as a domestic and steam fuel 
. is so well known that no detailed statements in regard to it are called 
for here. Nor will it be necessary to describe all of the mines in detail. 
One will be taken from the east side of the river and one from the west, 
and the main statement will be given in connection with these. 

The well-known mines of W. B. Brooks & Son, in Section 19, 
Ward township, are selected to represent the eastern side, and the 
new mine of Johnson Brothers and Patterson the western side. 

The section and structure of the seam in Brooks’s Snake Hollow 
mine are shown in the appended figure. 

The section, as here figured, represents the seam in full and normal 
development, but it is found in only a part of the mine. The upper 
portion has been cut away as far down as the bone coal in perhaps half 
of the territory already worked, especially in the north-western parts of 
the mine. In a few instances the upper bench of the coal has suffered 
a little, but it rarely falls below 2 feet. The roof is much better when 
the full section is found than when the top has. been cut away and 
replaced. In the latter case the shales that come in are slippery and 
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STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COAL IN 
THE SNAKE HALLOW MINE OF 
W.B.BROOKS & SON. 
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treacherous to some extent, often falling to the sandstone, but the roof 
that they form is, after all, somewhat better that it looks. In the 
normal seam the thin layer of bone coal that comes in above the upper 
bench makes an excellent roof. The coal splits naturally at this point, 
and the bone coal, with the black slate above it, is strong and unaffected 
by the air. 

. As usual in the seam, there is a band of soft coal directly over the 
second slate. Aside from its friable nature this band is not especially 
objectionable, but the character of the output would be improved if 2 
to 4 inches were split off from the upper bench. When sent out, as it 
generally is, it mainly turns to slack before it reaches the consumer. 

The coal cuts easily. Faces are remarkably bright and regular. 
The end joints or cutters divide the coal into blocks 8 to 12 inches in 
thickness. The direction of the face is about 10° east of north. 

Irregularities in the coal itself are very rare. A single clay 
vein in the present workings cuts across 2 entries, in a north-easterly 
direction, but, as a whole, the coal is undisturbed and regular. 

The fire-clay on which the coal rests is unusually thick. It isa 
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soft, plastic clay, but it makes a good and. safe floor when properly 
drained. If water is allowed to stand in entries, the clay soon softens 
and rises. 

While the normal dip of the seam ia maintained, there are local 
pitches to the northward that confuse the drainage to some extent. The 
matter of drainage is effected in this mine in an unusual way. Mr. 
John Wallace, the engineer, has invented and patented an automatic 
pump, that for simplicity of plan and efficiency of execution, deserves the 
highest praise. It is in reality a very valuable contribution to mining 
engineering. Ä 

The coal is brought through the front hills of the Hocking Valley 
which are now mainly exhausted, by a mine locomotive. 

The mine is worked on a single entry plan, which has thus far 
mainly prevailed in the Hocking Valley. The seam lies so high that 
it is comparatively easy to drive entries through to day and thus a 
natural circulation is secured, which, though inconstant and somewhat 
inadequate, obviates the necessity of a thorough-going artificial system 
of ventilation. The coal is worked altogether on face and ends. Rooms 
are 24 or 25 feet wide, and 75 to 100 yarde deep. Ribs between the 
rooms are left but 4 feet wide, and not much effort is made to draw 
them. A little coal is sometimes saved from them, but about 14 per 
cent. of the seam can be counted as sacrificed in this one item. The 
entry pillars are about 30 feet thick. 

The Butler mining machine is in use in this mine, and gives ample 
satisfaction. The Company rents the machines to competent and respon- 
sible miners, who take a contract to deliver the coal. The contracting 
miner pays the company 20 cents per ton for the use of the machine, 
with 70 cents mining rate. He sub-lets the loading and delivery of the 
coal at 17 cents per ton, and employs two day-hands to work with him- 
self at the machine. The machine miners, under these conditions, find 
themselves better paid than they would be by the use of pick and drill. 
The problem of machine mining is considered to be best solved in this 
way under present conditions of the valley. 

The Brooks mine has always been under energetic and efficient 
management as to amount of coal sent out. Its present normal output 
is from 50 to 60 cars per day. It has loaded 93 cars in a single day. 
This record places it well to the front among Ohio mines. 

The composition of the coal of the Brooks mine is given below, 
the 3 benches being sampled and analyzed separately : 
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W. B. Brooks & Sons’ “oval, Section 19, Ward Township (Lord). 


1. Bottom bench. — 8. Top bench. 
2. Middle bench. 4. Average of the three. 








Moisture ......cecccccccccscccccccccccvcccceccesccsesencccssasees 1.24 6.77 5.88 6.61 
Volatile combustible matter ...........ceccssesscccccees 84.78 87.31 37.12 86.40 
Fixed carbon ........ccccccccccsccccsccccosccesscovees zonosson 56.09 54.18 52.25 64.17 
BBD .......ccccccceccccccccccccccccccccs cevccecce snnenn nennen nenne 1.89 1.74 4.80 2.81 

Total .......sccecccesccccccccccccccccs cocccce vecesccesccescs 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 99.99 
Bulphur ........0cccccccessccccesscecccssseocseee senses seveeeees 0.54 0.51 0.50 0.52 


These are remarkable results for Ohio coals. In particular, the 
middle bench of the seam shows here its highest quality, but even the top 
coal, which is the poorest of this seam, as usual, is better than the 
best coal of many well approved fields. The results are somewhat more 
favorable than would be obtained from an impartial sampling of the 
coal from the railroad cars, as more or less slate finds its way into the 
product, none of which is taken in sampling the seam in the mine. 

These statements show with sufficient details the general character 
of the coal and the methods of mining employed in the Nelsonville 
field. The seam is seen to be a 3-bench coal, measuring, with its slates, 
fully 6 feet in thickness, and sometimes yielding 6 feet of clean coal. 

It now appears probable that this seam, as worked in the Nelson- 
ville field is, in reality, the original or normal Middle Kittanning seam, 
here scoring its highest mark, both as to volume and quality. The 
Hocking Valley supplement, according to this interpretation, lends no 
“ value whatever to the field, except in the minor point of giving a good 
rouf to the lower coal. | 

The coal has been extensively worked at Nelsonville, and in its 
vicinity, for 30 years. For the last ten years the product of the mines 
has been large. The front hills are already exhausted, as has been 
already stated. The mine just described, though chipping its coal by 
the main line of the Hocking Valley Railroad, belongs, in reality, to’ 
the Monday Creek side, the coal being brought through the hill. 

The next mine, on the east side of the river, is the Nelsonville 
Coal Company’s mine. It lies almost in the center of the corporation 
of Nelsonville. The present owners are Lama and Doane. Its output 
is comparatively small, 6 to 8 cars being about what it can easily and 
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regularly send out. The coal agrees in general character with the 
seam as already described. 


The mine of Poston and Company, which is next reached, is one 
of the oldest and best known of the field. Many of the descriptions 
already given apply to this property. It is, in fact, a piece of the same 
body of coal as that in which Brooks’ mine is opened, but the quality 
falls below the analyses quoted. The mine has a capacity of about 25 
cars per day. It has a long haul for its present production, and makes 
use of a mine locomotive in going through the hill. An analysis of 
the coal will be found on a subsequent page. 


Longstreth’s old mine comes next in order. This property is 
mainly worked out on the Hocking Valley side, and operations are 
suspended at the original works. The entries have been driven through 
to Monday Creek, and a large mine is operating there on the remainder 
of the coal. This mine is known as the Big Brier Hill Mine, or as 
No. 31, of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company. It 
has a capacity of about 40 cars per day. 

A little above it, in the Monday Creek Valley, is the Little Brier 
Hill Mine, of. Ricketts and Matthews. An analysis of the coal from 
this mine will be given on a subsequent page. 

Returning to the Hocking Valley again, we find the small mine 
of Hall and Dresback, No. 39, of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and 
Iron Company, working out a small block of coal belonging to the old 
Longstreth property. The mine is equipped to produce 6 or 8 tons 
per day. | 

In the point of the hill that separates the valleys of the river and. 
Monday Creek, near their junction, is situated the Maple Hill mine of 
W. A. Shoemaker & Co. It has a capacity of about 25 cars per day. 


The coal was mined in this hill for many years before the railroad 
was built, finding its way to market by the canal. The old workings 
were wholly lacking in system, and have left the coal in bad shape, as 
is found by present workings. In addition to this fact, the seam itself 
is considerably troubled and somewhat reduced at this point. The 
main entry of the present mine is in faulty coal for several hundred 
yards, and in the rooms the lower bench is often found reduced to 14 
or 15 inches, and the middle bench to less than 2 feet. The seam will 
not yield more than 5 feet of clean coal on the average. The quality 
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of the output, however, seems to be kept up fairly well,S aside from a 
considerable increase in sulphur. 

The main interruptions come from clay veins, which disturb the 
coal of a considerable territory in the southern parts of Sections 11 
and 17. In fact, an east and west line through this territory leaves the 
steady and unbroken portions of the seam to the northward. 

A little beyond Maple Hill Mine, on the Monday Creek branch of 
the railroad, the small mine of Juniper Brothers is located. The seam 
is found here of its normal measure and quality. The capacity of the 
mine is 10-12 cars daily. 

Throughout this field the rider seam of the Hocking Valley 
supplement is often found, but never mined. It is seldom more than 
2 feet thick, and generally much less. It is 2 to 4 feet above the top 
of the true seam. The composition of the Nelsonville coal will be shown 
in the table of analyses that follow: 


Analyses of Nelsonville Coal. (Lord). 




















1. Poston & Co.’s Mine. Sampled from seam by C. L. Brown. 

2. Little Brier Hill Coal. Lower bench. Sampled by O. L. Brown. 

8. Little Brier Hill Coal. Middle bench. Sampled by C. L. Brown. 

4. Little Brier Hill Coal. Upper bench. Sampled by C. L. Brown. 

5. Little Brier Hill Coal. Average of 2, 8 and 4. 

6. Little Brier Hill Coal. Rider seam. 

4 B. 6 
Moisture .........ccccscscccecsee sone as . . 6.12 5.64 3.08 
Volatile combustible matter..... 87.77 . 88.88 | 86.41 | 43.75 
i CArbON.. 2.2... zusee cecseeeeces 51.99 | 58.43 | 51.238 , 52.21 | 40.14 

nenannusansnenashnssnnnsannnensensnerne . 9.77 6.73 | 12.48 

Total .......00.cesssccccecsscetecees 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 99.99 | 100.00 
Sulphur ............seceeccersvceeeseeees 1.94 1.14 1.68 1.57 4.86 





These figures explain themselves. The chief feature is the in- 
crease of sulphur in coming southward from Ward township, and west- 
ward from Monday Creek. This element is by no means in excess for 

“ Ohio coals, but it is 2 or 3 times as large as is shown in the chief mines 
of the valley. 

On the west side of the river, the following shipping mines are 
found, viz. : 
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Lick Run—Approximate capacity, 15-20 cars per day. 

Laurel Hill—A pproximate capacity, 10 cars per day. 

Johnson Brothers and Patterson—50 cars per day. 

L. Steenrod’s Mine, No. 41, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, 
15 cars per day. 

Haybron Brothers’ Mine, No. 89, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, 5 cars. 

Old Floodwood Mine—B. B. Sheffield. 

Hamley’s Run Mine. 


In addition, the New Floodwood Mine, on the east side of the 
river, is now fully equipped for mining and shipping on the large scale, 
but as yet it has done but little. It is a part of the property of the 
late Buchtel Iron Company. 

Of the mines in this list, that of Johnson Brothers and Patter- 
son will almost equal the combined capacity of the rest. It has 
shipped, in fact, 107 cars of coal, containing 1710 tons, in one day. 
This is the largest amount yet handled by an Ohio mine in a single 
day. 

This mine will be first described. It is located in Section 24, 
directly opposite Nelsonville, in what is known as Saltwell Hollow. 

The structure of the coal in the northern portion of the mine is 
shown below. This represents much the larger part of the area already 
worked. The later workings, however, are less favorable : 


FIGURE CXVI 


STRUCTURE OF NELSDNVILLE COAL. 
JOHNSON BROS<& PATTERSON'S MINE, 







Upper hanch- —- - - - — — 
Middle Slate 
Middle bench. — - — — _ 
Lower Slata_ 


Lower hanrh ___ _ ___ 


In the entries, running south toward Meeker’s Run, through the 
second hill, the seam is lower. The top bench is sometimes entirely 
cut out, but generally 8 to 10 inches of it are left. This reduces the 
seam to 33-43 feet in thickness. Its structure is shown below: 
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FIGURE CXYi-A 


ATRUCTURE OF. NELAQNVILLE CQAL 
JOHN SON/ BROS. & PAT TERSONS MINE, 





Upper bench_—_ —--_- —_ _- 

Middle Slate_____ __ 7 | 
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A like condition exists in the entries running westward. Little 
of value is found in the seam above the second slate. There is reason 
to expect that the seam will regain its normal volume before it is 
followed very far, in either direction, inasmuch as it is known to be of 
full measure in advance, but the reduction bears hard upon the present 
mining property. When the seam is thus cut down at the top, its 
average composition is improved thereby, all of the coal being below 
the second slate. 

This body of coal is more disturbed by clay veins than the coal 
of most mines of the district, but no single one produces any great 
drawback or interruption. Its composition is shown in the following 
analysis. The analysis of Steenrod’s coal, the next mine to the south, 
is also given in the same table: 


Analyses of Nelsonville Coal. (Lord). 


1. Jobnson Brothers and Patterson’s Mine. 
2: Steenrod’s Mine, No. 41, Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Company, 
sampled from seam by C. L. Brown. 








MOIStUTre 20.2.0... .cceccccecescecces vecccccccceccccccccs seccescccsesconsccsouees s som 5.44 5.88 





These figures show a good coal, fully up to the ordinary type of 
62 G. 
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the Nelsonville coal, but not reaching quite the degree of excellence 
that is found in some portions of the valley. 

The Steenrod Mine in Section 17, directly opposite the old Long- 
streth mine, carries in its best portions fully 6 feet of coal, the benches 
measuring 20, 24 and 26 inches, respectively, from the bottom up, 
but the quality of the output would be slightly improved if 2 to 4 
inches were rejected from the bottom of the upper bench, this 
being the place of the soft coal so often referred to. A streak of 
bone coal is often found next to the roof. The rider seam is found 
in but a small portion of the worked area. Where shown, it is 
not more than 6 inches thick, and it lies about 2 feet above the 
upper bench of the main coal. The roof of the mine is best when 
the rider seam is present. When absent, the roof appears very 
threatening and dangerous, by reason of the “slips” that characterize 
it, but the masses of shale that are disposed to fall generally come 
with the coal, and therefore give the miners but little uneasiness. 
In other words, the roof, even.in its poorest phases, is much better 
than it seems. 

The coal is stained for 125 yards from the outcrop, the seam yielding 
here peacock coal, but this mark is rather an advantage than a disad- 
vantage in market. 

On the southern side of this mine also, there is a notable reduction 
of the coal over quite an area. The entire top bench is lost for 40 or 
50 yards of entry, and, in rare distances, the second slate is cut away, 
leaving the middle bench to be trenched upon. The extensive erosion 
to which the great seam has been subjected in the Hocking Valley, in 
comparatively few instances cuts below the second slate. This part 
of the seam appears to have acquired full strength and hardness early. 

The coal of this mine comes out in large blocks, and has a good 
name in the markets which it reaches. 

Two mines that lie north-west of Nelsonville and on the west bank 
of the river have been omitted from their natural order in this review, 
viz., Lick Run and. Laurel Hill. They are both established in the 
northern outcrop of the great seam, and thus lie high in the hills. They 
are located in Sections 33 and 35, York township, respectively. The 
coal is not at its highest mark in this area, and some unusual disad- 
vantages have attended the working of the first-named of these mines, 
but with proper facilities for handling the coal, better results are to be 
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looked for. The Lick Run mine has lately passed into the hands of 
W. P. Rend & Co., on a long lease. 

South of Meeker’s Run and west of the river the seam rarely 
yields more than 5 feet of clean coal, and it is found increasingly 
liable to trouble in this direction. There are many fine bodies of coal 
that will give a long and prosperous life to the mines established and 
to be established in them, but the sandstone is much more apt to 
descend, and thus reduce and deteriorate the coal than in the northern 
portions of the field. In the vicinity of Floodwood, on both sides of 
the river, a good deal of harm has been wrought to the seam in this 
way, and still large and valuable bodies are intact. 

Figure CX, which follows, shows the structure of the coal in the 
New Floodwood mine on the east side of the river. This mine -was 
opened to supply the furnaces that have lately been built here, but, as 
they have not been put in blast, a small output has gone forward to the 
general market. The coal is reached by a shaft of about 30 feet. 


FIGURE 


STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COALAT 
HOCKING’COAL &IRON COS 
FLOODWOGD MINE,— AT FURNACE. 
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The structure represented is thej average of the measurements 
in three rooms and one entry, as furnished by Mr. J. H. Mullins, 
manager. The coal appears to show a different distribution between 
the two lower benches from that which generally obtains. This mine, 
as far as worked, has been found subject to considerable irregularities. 
The coal runs down at the top, through§the intrusion of sandstone. 
The removal of the whole of the top bench is not unusual in the main 
entry as far as it has been driven. No fault can be found with the 
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quality of the coal thus far produced. Being derived largely from the 
two lower benches, it shows itself a strong and excellent fuel. 

Hamley’s Run mine is located in Section 32, Dover township. It 
is owned by H. C. Will & Co. The coal here lies about 60 feet below 
the surface, and is reached by a shaft. In thickness it will average 
about 5 feet. It suffers considerably from the descent of the sandstone, 
as does all of the coal of this part of the field. Clay veins are not 
found here, all of the trouble coming from the roof. In places the coal 
is cut away to below the second bench, but this happens rarely. The 
erosion generally terminated before the second slate was reached. 

The supplementary seam, as shown in this mine, has a thickness of 
14 inches, the lower 6 inches being a bone coal, which makes the roof 
of the rooms in which the coal is normal. Above the bone there is 
an 8-inch seam of a coarse and unmarketable coal. | 

A sulphur band, 1 to 2 inches thick, lies at the bottom of the seam 
in some parts of the mine. The division of the seam is as follows: 


Roof coal—Rider seam, not taken.................. .ussansssnsnnnuonsonnenenen 8 inches. 
Bone—Roof of rooms .........0c0csscovececscceces Mave coassecvosceccees 6 “ 

Top Dench..........-.scceccocsescnseesoncns seccesccvseccncecscsscescecnse sosseccnenses 2 = *. 
Lower 6 inches, rejected, soft, second slate.................. . 4 “ 

Middle bench .......0s-cecceccccsccesscccescscccccascosccccesessacsesesesscescssesess 24 = 
First slate ...........cccccoscscseccssescvecssccssceccncsvscssescees seeeecees 1 “ 

Lower DONCD.....ccc0sceccecsee ssccccessereccccece socsescesecccccsssonecscsceceees 10 “ 
Sulphur band, occasional............ssssesenssonenonsnnoseneznnneene 23 0“ 
Fire-clay. 


The mine is equipped to send out about 8 to 10 cars per day. The 
C. H. V. & T. R’y coals its passenger locomotives here. The coal has 
full size and strength, and is well approved in market. 

The mines at Salina and Chauncey, that are worked to supply the 
salt furnaces with which they are connected, agree in all general respects 
with the mine last described so far as the coal is concerned. 

In the south-west corner of York township, and in the adjacent 
portions of Waterloo, Section 31, the extensive workings of the Carbon- 
dale coal are struck. The Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad (now the 
C. W. & B. R’y) has a branch line running into this field, and the 
Carbondale mines have been made to yield a very large production for 
more than 20 years. A number of other mines are also opened in the 
Carbondale coal in the township, particularly at Mineral City and 
King’s Switch. In an earlier portion of this volume, pages 109, 110, 
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it has been demonstrated that the Carbondale coal is in reality the Nel- 
sonville seam, reduced to somewhat smaller proportions and somewhat 
deteriorated in quality, but still maintaining the divisions and general 
characteristics of the more favored portions. The structure of the Car- 
bondale coal is shown in the appended figure. By examination of the 
diagram, it will be seen that the main change from the Nelsonville 
phase consists in the reduction of the lower bench, which is compensated 
in part by an unusual thickness of the midde bench, bringing the 
aggregate thickness of the two lower benches up to the normal measure. 
The upper bench of coal carries the soft coal as usual directly above 
the second slate, and only a thin piece remains to be split out before 
the top of the original Middle Kittanning seam is reached. The Hock- 
ing Valley supplementary seam here degenerates into a black slate with 
streaks of coal, a vast amount of fossil wood being carried in its lower 
portion. In passing over the Hocking Valley field from Sunday Creek 
to Carbondale, the middle bench is seen to have been increased from 
4 to 30 inches, or to even more. 


FIGURE CXL 
STRUCTURE OF CARBONDALE COAL AT MINES, 
ack, Slate with streaks of 
cool False Rook 





The composition of the coal, as sampled by Mr. C. N. Brown, 
and analyzed by Professor Lord, is shown herewith: 


Composition of Carbondale Coal (Lord.) 


Moisture an. 
Volatile combustible matter 






Total 





Sulphur .. 
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These figures can be recognized as marking the Nelsonville type, 
but they show an inferior grade, especially in the high percentage of 
sulphur. 

There is good reason to expect somewhat better coal as well as 
& little more of it, in the territory to the north-east of Carbondale. 
It is asserted that in the entries running to the eastward in the Car- 
bondale mine, the coal strengthens perceptibly. It is probable that 
this thickening will be found to consist either in the restoration of the 
lower bench to its normal measurement in the Hocking Valley, or to 
an improvement in the quality of the top bench by which it becomes 
mineable, as at Hamley’s Run. 

This completes the account of the principal mines of the Hocking 
Valley in the Middle Kittanning seam of coal (No. 6 of Newberry). 

The condition of the seam in Starr township, Hocking county, 
will also be briefly considered here. There are no shipping mines in 
Starr, but the thickness and quality of the coal are so often made 
the subject of inquiry, that the facts that are in hand will be given, to 
meet as far as they may, such questions as arise. 

Quite an area in the eastern part of Starr township is credited 
upon the map with holding 5 feet or more of coal in this seam. This 
area is chiefly confined to Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7. Throughout 
most of it the seam is under heavy cover, and our knowledge of its 
condition is fragmentary and imperfect. The Lick Run coal is followed 


WIGURE CXIX 
STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COAL ON 
FARM OF OLIVER MORGAN,SEC.1.STARRTR, 
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to the township line, and a few openings to the westward indicate 
the continuance of the seam as represented. 

In Section 1, on the farm of Oliver Morgan, the seam shows the 
structure represented in the figure. 

The normal seam is seen to have a thickness of 6} feet, but it 
is to be noticed that the upper bench, 2 feet in thickness, is inferior 
in quality. It does not seem probable that this bench would prove 
marketable if a shipping bank were to be opened here. The supple- 
mentary seam is represented by a worthless alternation of leaves of 
coal and slate. The seam seems likely to yield 3 to 3% feet of clean 
and thoroughly merchantable coal. 

Nearly the same atate of things is found in Section 7 on the farms 
of F. M. and 8. M. Sims. The structure and character of the Sims 
coal are indicated in the accompanying figure : 


FIGURE CXX 
STRUCTURE OF NELSONVILLE COAL AT 
MINES OF F.M.&S.M.SIMS,SEC.7, STARR TR 
Somdreock- 2 
BlackSlote with dcecks of co) EEE ges 


Fire -clay... 


Black Slote park 
Coal, lower bench 
Fire- clay --. 





There is probably but little, if any, more of merchantable coal in 
the seam at this point than in the seam of Carbondale, although the 
upper bench presents a somewhat better appearance in Starr than it 
does in Waterloo. -Until a coal seam is tested either by thorough 
sampling and analysis, or by competition in the general market, it is 
not safe to pronounce upon its quality. The fact that farmers mining, 
as best they may, a few tons for winter use, take the whole seam, is 
not a sure indication that the general market will receive it. 

There is a somewhat better showing of the seam on Fraction 18, 
on the Collins farm. 
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Ihe Upper Freeport Coal in York and Western Dover. 


This seam, which is here known as the Bayley’s Run coal, or Coal 
No. 7, has a fine development over a considerable territory in the town- 
ships named, and is already worked in three shipping mines. 

In Section 35, Dover, and in the adjacent Section 5, of York town- 
ship, the large mines of the Nelsonville Coal and Coke Company are 
situated at a point known as Happy Hollow. The seam is here 6 feet 
in thickness when undisturbed. It lies from 70 to 80 feet above the 
main coal, the Lower Freeport seam generally occurring in the interval, 
at a height of 40 to 45 feet above the main coal. The Freeport lime- 
stones are finely developed in this region, the upper one lying 15 to 20 

* feet below its coal. The Buchtel ore belongs in the clay that acoom- 
panies and underlies the coal, being about 10 to 15 feet-above the lime- 
stone. 

The coal has proved very steady and regular in a part of the terri- 
tory worked. In another part, where it was first opened, the bottom 
was uneven and the coal unstable to such a degree that mining became 
unprofitable. The structure of the seam, when at its best, is shown 
below: 


FIGURE EX 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL (Nt7) 


ATMINES OF NELSONVILLE COAL & COKE co, 
HAPPY HOLLOW. 





It is to be added, however, that the partings shown here, unlike 
the partings of the great seam, are inconstant and changeable. In other 
words, they do not characterize the seam. The frequency of shale 
partings in the Happy Hollow coal makes it somewhat hard to clean 
properly for market. It is softer than the great seam below it, breaking 
more easily in handling. Part of this body of coal is under shallow 
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cover, and is weaker than usual on this account. The working of the 
lower coal is carried on in the same tract with the workings of the 
upper seam, the latter workings being kept in advance as far as prac- 
ticable. No perceptible effect has yet been produced upon the upper 
seam by the removal of the lower coal. 

The coal, as has long been known, is moderately cementing, gather- 
ing up its slack into a fairly firm coke. A dozen ovens have been erected 
here, the only ovens now in operation west of Columbiana county 
in the State. Only the slack is used in the ovens, and for reasons 
already given, this is found to be quite impure. The sulphurous 
character of the seam shows also in the slack, and the coke is so high 
in this element as to forbid its application in most foundry work. If 
the best of the seam were used for coking, somewhat better results 
would be secured. A great improvement would doubtless be effected 
by washing the slack or coal. 

The composition of the coal is shown in the appended analysis, the 
entire seam being sampled in the mine. 


Happy Hollow Coal (Lord). 


Moisture .........cccccccccccs socccecccccccccccccctcccscccesseccessesvesecesscensccsssccesesess 5.10 
Volatile combustible matter .............. ccccccccccccecsccccscevecscesessceseeesesees 86.97 
Fixed carbon .......cccccscccccccccscccccsccccscctccccsccccccscccescceess sececserccecevessees 49.68 
ABD ..ccccccscccsccccesccscccsscecccccocscsenccccscccsvssecscee coceceecescccsscecces scenes seness 8.25 

Total .....ccccccccecccccceccccesscccesccsccccccccccsccccccscccesscvscccss anne cesses nennen 100.00 
Sulphur ..........sccccscesccccccsssenes sesonanssnnnsnnnnnannnnn sansnsnnsnnnunnuensarnsennen 2.41 


The analyses given of the Bayley’s Run coal in the Hocking Valley 
field show that it has lost a little fixed carbon as it has been followed 
westward. From Cambridge to the Pennsylvania line, it nowhere con- 
tains less than 50 per cent. of this element. The Happy Hollow coal 
is used almost exclusively as a steam coal. 

The Half Moon mine, No. 25 of the C. & H. C. & I. Company, is 
arranged to handle the coal of both the upper and the lower seams 
(Nos. 6 and 7) by the same chute. It is located near Akron Furnace. 
All of the descriptions already given apply without change to this 
thine. It is oneand the same body of coal as that in which the Happy 
Hollow mines are located. The working of the upper coal is not 
pressed at present. 

There is promise of a valuable field of the Upper Freeport coal in 
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these townships. The great seam at present monopolizes attention and 
overshadows this upper seam, which would be elsewhere counted an 
excellent basis for mining. 

In Section 8, York township, near Floodwood, a new mine has 
recently been opened in this seam by the Hamilton Coal Co. 

The structure of the seam is shown in the appended figure: 


WMGURE CXIV 








STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL) 
AT HAMILTON'S MINE NEAR FLOOOWOOD. 


Sovadseock, M cloning. 


Shale amd Clay 


Black Slate. 


Coal --- 


The measurement was taken before the entry was driven far under 
the hill, but it fairly represents all of the subsequent workings. The 
coal mines rather small. An effort is now making to improve the size 
by using slower powder. The product of the mine is almost exclusively 
used asa steam coal. The seam now under consideration occurs at 
very many points throughout the territory that has been traversed. It 
has occasionally been opened in the small way for farmers’ banks, but, 
as a rule, it can be judged of only by its natural outcrops. While un- 
steady and uncertain, there is no doubt that it makes a very valuable 
contribution to the fuel resources of the Hocking Valley. 

In Waterloo and Athens township this coal was mined for many 
years on the line of the Marietta Railroad, where it was known as the 
DeSteiguer coal. The workings have been abandoned for several years. 

The Lower Freeport and also the Lower Kittanning coal are ooos- 
sionally opened and worked in the smallest way in the Hocking Valley. 
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Not a mine exists in either, but occasionally for convenience, and 
oftener from curiosity, the seams have been laid open far enough for a 
few wagon loads of coal to be obtained, but such openings generally 
fall in after a little, and no opportunities for examination remain. The 
best showing of Lower Freeport coal that is known in the field is on 
the Whitmore farm, Section 6, York township, near Buchtel. The coal 
is 3 feet thick, and appears to be quite highly cementing in character, 
more so, at least, than the Upper Freeport seam, which is mined and 
coked on an adjoining farm. 

The Lower Kittanning coal ie known to have been worked on a 
very small scale at several points in Starr township, and at one or two 
points in York, but not a single locality can be pointed out at which 
the coal can now be seen. 


The “Slate Vein” Coal. 


In Starr and Washington townships there is a local supply of some 
importance, furnished by a coal seam, known as the “Slate Vein.” It 
was designated as Coal No. 35, in Vol. III, page 914. The name comes 
from the fact that the coal is overlain by 2 feet or more of a rich, fine- 
grained, fossiliferous black slate. The seam can be well seen in the 
vicinity of Ilesboro, where it is stripped at a number of points. In its 
best condition it carries 3% to 4 feet of coal, contained in two nearly 
equal benches. Frequently, however, only the lower bench is developed, 
in which case the coal is but 15 or 20 inches thick, while in place of 
the upper bench a bed of shale or clay is found. 

The black shale that overlies the coal is fossiliferous, containing 
many distinct impressions of lamellibranch shells and other marine 
forms. A persistent ledge of sandstone, white and hard, underlies the 
coal, sometimes being separated from it only by the clay that bears the 
coal. 

The Slate Vein is nearly equally distant from the Lower Mercer 
limestone below, and the Ferriferous limestone above, both intervals 
ranging from 40 to 50 feet. The most common measure from it to the 
Lower Mercer is 45 feet, and to the Ferriferous, 50 feet, but each will 
reach both of the limits named. At one point, indeed, it comes within 
25 feet of the$Ferriferous limestone. 

WEI: seems to represent either the Brookville or the Tionesta coal, 
Nos. 4 or 36, with the probabilities in favor of the former. In this case, 
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the fossiliferous black slate stands for the Putnam Hill limestone, and 
the sandstone ledge below is in the place of the Homewood sandstone 
of the east. The main objection to this identification is the distance of 
the coal from the Ferriferous limestone. To the north and east, the 
interval between the Putnam Hill limestone and the Ferriferous (Baird 
ore) has always been found smaller, but on Monday Creek it rises to 
35 feet, and a gain of 15 feet in so considerable a distance is not outside 
of a reasonable range. 

A few facts are subjoined to show the distribution and development 
of the seam. On Section 31, Washington township, on the farm of G. 
Niman, the coal shows the structure represented below : 


FRE FE COHEN NA FARM | 
Black k State Re se 





Another exhibition of the seam is given in the following diagram. 
These figures stand for the best of the seam, and are not known to 
represent a wide area. A seam like this is fairly mineable, if persistent. 
The quality is pronounced good: 


FIGURE ORKIK 


SECTION FROM L.REDDICK’S FARM 


Black Slate Roof = 





This measure is obtained from Mr. L. Reddick’s farm, Section 
29, Washington township. The same structure and thickness are also 
shown on the Heinlein farm, Section 33, and at numerous other points 
near Mt. Pleasant, and also on Jasper Allen’s farm, Section 16. It is 
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also mined by Jacob Anthony and Eli Johnson, on Section 14, but the 
upper bench is wanting here, and the coal measures only 18 inches. 
The seam is also worked on Sections 12 and 13. In fact, the seam is 
almost universal through western Starr and eastern Washington, pass- 
ing into Falls and Green. It deserves more careful investigation 
than it has yet received, though it is not probable that it will prove a 
safe basis for any considerable mining operations. 


The Mercer Coals. 


The two Mercer coals are persistent throughout the field, but the 
upper coal seldom exceeds 16 inches in thickness. The lower coal is 
mined, in default of a better seam, through parts of Falls, Washington, 
and Starr townships. A third seam, known in Washington as the 
Price coal, seems to belong to this horizon, lying about 20 feet below 
the limestone. It is probable that this extra seam is of the same age 
as the Union Furnace block ore. It may be, however, the normal 
Lower Mercer seam, unusually separated from its limestone. The chief 
fact that implies another place for it is the presence of a sandstone in 
the interval in one case. 

The normal seam is well shown in the small mine of George W. 
Manks, on Section 31, Washington. 


FIGURE CXXXL 


SECTION RAMS ce 





The seam is seen to carry a large amount of foreign matter, and of 
such a kind as to render steadiness and regularity out of the question. 
It is not often found in much better condition than this, but its phases 
are numerous. 

The seam, which has been already referred to as an abnormal 
phase, in some respects, of the Lower Mercer, is known in a few 
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sections of Washington as the Price Coal. Its structure is shown in 
the appended figure, which is taken from John Price’s farm, Bection 
32, Washington. 


FIGURE CAKAI 
CMDN OF-JOHN PRI E'S COAL 





The Lower Mercer coal is opened on numerous sections, and the 
aggregate annual production will reach several thousand tons, perhaps, 
but the coal could not be mined in competition with any of our 
ordinary seams. 

Below the Mercer limestone, there are two other coal horizons 
that apparently represent the Quakertown and the Sharon coals of the 
general scale (Nos. 1 and 2, of Newberry.) 

About 45 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone, a coal is often 
found, and in a few instances it acquires volume enough to tempt a _ 
little benching for it on the part of the farmers on whose lands it 
may occur. It has never been followed many feet under cover. It is 
known as well by the name of the Mohler coal as by any other, the 
name being derived from the Mohler farm, in Section 30, Gore town- 
ship. Its maximum thickness will scarcely exceed 2 feet, and this 
amount is divided into two or more benches. 

The Sharon coal horizon is more persistent, but scarcely more 
valuable in the district. A few banks are opened in it on the western 
margin of the coal field, but the seam is unsteady and of little account. 

The largest showing is, perhaps, that which is quite widely known 
as the ‘eight-foot vein,” of Section 4, Washihgton. On the farm 
of Nicholas Bowers the seam shows the following structure: 





Bone or cannel coal 
Fire-clay. 
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There are, of bone and coal together, 4 feet 4 inches in the 
ection, but there is only one bench that is mineable, and this is 2 feet 
| inches thick. Just why 8 feet should have been fixed upon as the 
opular measure of the seam, it is hard to see. Counting from the 
ottom of the bone to the top of the rider streak, there are 13 
eet in the section, and the coal could have been named the ‘‘13-foot 
eam” by quite as good a right. 

The horizon is well marked, even when the coal is wanting, the 
daxville limestone (Sub-Carboniferous), or its clay, ore or flint 
eing often found at nearly the same level. 

This horizon is found 80 to 120 feet below the Lower Mercer 
imestone. 

As a key to the strata below the Mercer horizon, the following 
eneral section can be consulted. It will find its application only on 
he western margin of the Coal Measures of this region and considerable 
ange in elevations must be allowed for: 


Lower Mercer or Blue limestone. ....... ...ccscccccssovccvccescssssscccsccsces: 100 feet. 
Lower Mercer coal, 0—15 feet below limestone.........cccccsscscccsce scone 95 “ 
Union Furnace block ore, extensively benched..........0..sscsscsscscees 80 “ 


Dresden sandstone— Upper Conoquennessing— 


Very white and pure, 10-20 feet thick. Contains many im- 
pressions of trees, etc. Often replaced by thin stone , 
and shale, in which case one‘ or more coal blossoms 
occur. 

Mohler Coal—Quakertown coal or Coal No. 2.......ssccscsecccorssssensseens 50 7 

Sometimes streaks of ore above and below. 

Massillon sandstone—often heavy. 
Sharon Coal—Coal No. 1............sscsesssecscscccescssccsccecseseccseces soscseces 0 “ 
Sharon conglomerate—sometimes—pebbles coarse. 


Maxville limestone—often flinty, sometimes bears ore. 
Hard fire-clay—whole series 10 to 20 feet thick. 


Logan sandstone, often conglomeritic, pebbles small and usually 
flat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ConrTINvED. 


MINES OF VINTON AND JACKSON COUNTIES. 
By EDWARD Orton. 


Section I.—Mines of Vinton county. 
Section II.—Mines of Jackson Shaft and Wellston Fields. By Andrew Roy. 
Section III.—Mines of Jackson County, above the Wellston Uoal. 


In the map which accompanies this chapter, the following 
geological features of Vinton and Jackson counties are represented, 
viz.: (1), the outer margin of the Coal Measures, and (2), the outer 
margin of the Ferriferous limestone. The extent of the Ferriferous 
limestone is also indicated in a general way. The first boundary is 
taken from Newberry’s Geological Map of the State; it is not 
claimed for the second that it represents all of the sinuosities of 
the real margin, much less that the work of erosion upon the original 
sheet is properly represented on it. The westernmost points are well 
located, but there is no map of these counties that furnishes a ready basis 
for laying down such boundaries in detail, for the reason that the minor 
drainage streams are not represented. Many consecutive square miles 
are shown upon the best maps available without a single stream. As the 
topography depends upon the valleys of erosion, and as the outcrops of 
the strata are adjusted to the topography, it is evident that an accurate 
outline of the outcrop of any stratum would involve the making of an 
accurate map of the drainage system of the region involved. But 
such an undertaking transcended the limits of the present Survey. 
The minor details in the distribution of the Ferriferous limestone, 
particularly in Jackson county, are therefore not to be looked for 
upon the accompanying map, but the areas are shown within which 
this leading element is due when the topography admits. It would 
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have been easy to indicate upon the map many of the valleys 
from which the formation has been cut out, but inasmuch as the repre- 
sentation could not be extended to all, it was considered to be less mislead- 
ing to follow the system here employed. The limestone ore of this district 
has not been worked nearly as extensively as the ore of Lawrence 
county, and we are accordingly left at a relative disadvantage in repre- 
senting it. | | 

No question can be raised as to which of the geological elements 
present deserves to be selected for special representation. The Fer- 
riferous limestone is so conspicuous and valuable by reason of tlıe ore, 
limestone, coal and clay that belong to it, that it has no competitor for 
the place of honor on the maps. Moreover, the next horizon in im- 
portance, that of the Kittanning coals, is almost as well represented 
by the limestone boundary as it would be by a boundary devoted to 
itself especially. The Lower Kittanning coal is but 10 to 25 feet above 
the limestone, and there are but few outliers and but small areas in 
these few in which the limestone is found without the coal. | 


The reduction of the limestone horizon as it is followed northward 
through Vinton county, and especially in Brown township, is, well 
shown by its disappearance from the map, but it is also to be seen that 
enough exposures of it remain to hold fast and establish the sections jn 
which it is so important an element. Not less than 8 or 10 outliers are 
found in the hill-tops of Elk and Madison townships, attesting the for- 
mer universal presence of the stratum. These outliers it has been pos- 
sible to map. 


The horizon regains its steadiness in Hocking county, and is largely 
worked there as a source of ore, and to some extent as a source of lime- 
stone. The ore north of Vinton county is known as the Baird ore. 


The Wellston coal field is also represented in a general way upon the 
map, but the description of this feature will be reserved for a subsequent 
section. This seam and also the Jackson shaft coal are so restricted in 
their distribution, and have so little in common with the field at large, 
that they will be treated by themselves in a separate section. 


63 G. 
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CoaL SEAMS OF VINTON AND JACKSON COUNTIES. 


The following-named coal seams furnish the present supply of Vin- 
ton and Jackson counties: 


11. Upper Freeport coal, No. 7, of Newberry. . 

10. Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a, of Newberry. 

Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, of Newberry. 

Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, of Newberry. 

Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass coal (not numbered by Newberry, No. 4a, or 
No. 4b). 

Brookville coal, No. 4, of Newberry. 

Tionesta coal (not numbered by Newberry, No. 8b). 

Upper Mercer coal, No. 8a, of Newberry. 

Lower Mercer coal, No. 3, of Newberry. 

Quakertown or Wellston coal, No. 2, of Newberry. 

Sharon or Jackson shaft coal, No. 1, of Newberry. 


9x9 


m» np "m 


The two lowermost, which are by far the most important seams of 
the field, being omitted here, there remain 9 additional coal seams that 
are found and worked within the counties now to be considered. But 
four of this number are mined for the general market, viz., the 5th, 6th, 
7th and 9th of the list. The remainder are of but very small present 
value as sources of fuel. The 6th or Brookville seam is a valuable 
deposit in Hocking and Vinton counties. It is mined for market in 
Ohio only in Vinton and Stark counties. The 9th of the list is the 
constant and regular seam that under various names and with varying 
phases and many changes of fortune has been followed through every 
county that holds the horizon westward from the Pennsylvania line. 


Several attempts have been made to mine the 3rd seam of this list, 
but they have not proved entirely successful. The attempts are not yet 
wholly given over. The 7th seam is now brought into market in two 
or three instances, but it cannot be made to meet existing competition. 
In other words, the “limestone coal” of these counties cannot, at present, 
be largely sold in markets to which the Wellston coal finds equal access. 
The seam, however, supplies a considerable local demand, being the 
main reliance of many farming neighborhoods for fuel. 


The general order of this field has already been discussed in chap- 
ter I, page 117, etc., but a few additianal statements as to the different 
coal seams will be given here, while describing the separate mines of 


„he district. 
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SECTION L—MINES OF VINTON COUNTY. 
The Jackson Shaft and the Wellston Coals (Coals Nos. 1 and 2). 


The horizons of these coals are abundantly displayed in Vinton 
county, inasmuch as the boundary of the Coal Measures traverses a 
large number of its townships. Probably the equivalents of both seams 
are worked in the smallest way in various country banks, but no one of 
these openings has acquired as much repute as the so-called Elk Fork 
coal, of Elk township. It seems to be a very uncertain seam, no trace 
of it being found in farms adjoining those where its best development 
occurs. Nothing has been added to our knowledge of it, except a 
clearer recognition of its unsteadiness and uncertainty, since the date of 
Professor Andrews’s report on Vinton county, report of 1870, page 105. 
The reports of valuable seams in the lowest measures of Vinton county, 
where investigated, have not been found to be well supported thus far, 
but it is highly probable that within the extensive territory in which 
they are due, some valuable basins will be hereafter discovered. The 
Elk Fork coal is commonly counted the Wellston seam, inasmuch as it 


lies about 100 feet below the Lower Mercer limestone. 


The Lower Mercer Coal (Coal No. 3). 


This well-known seam makes a better showing in Vinton county 
than in any other county of the State, Holmes county alone excepted. 
At various points in Brown, Madison and Elk townships it has a thick- 
ness exceeding 3 feet. In Fraction 19, Brown, the entire seam is said 
to measure 7 feet. Reference is made to this locality on page 114. In 
Section 30, Madison, an opening by the side of, and level with the rail- 
road track, shows a thickness of 4 feet for the seam, which is thus 
divided : | 


Coall........ccecsceccessccessocccescccnccccene cosssecccscsnseeees eeeccecsceuceeces - 12 to 14 inches. 
Shale parting .............ccccsccsssscesscsscccescsenecsesseseeeees 12 inches. 

Coal with numerous slate seams ............c.cesesssseecscsvscescecnce 24 inches. 
Fire-clay. 


Near Zaleski the seam has been quite thoroughly proved, in years 
past, by the Zaleski Company. It has a thickness of 4 feet or more in 
many cases, 80 that it is not volume that is at fault so much as quality. 
The trouble comes from the numerous shale partings of the coal more 
than from the coal itself. When well cleaned the coal is often fairly 
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good, but the slates are not only numerous, but are hard to separate. 
In addition to this drawback the seam is unsteady. There is no oon- 
siderable area of it now known that can be mined under present condi- 
tions, but the time will doubtless come when its better phases will be 
worked here. The coal found in a boring at Radcliff's, 137 feet below 
the Ferriferous limestone, is undoubtedly the Lower Metcer coal. There 


are many farms in the county in which a little mining has been done 
in this seam. 


The Newland Coal. 


If the Newland coal of Elk and Madison townships is the Upper 
Mercer seam, to which horizon it has been doubtfully referred (page 
159), this seam deserves more attention and more exploration than it has 
yet received. The question existing as to the Newland coal is whether 
it is the Upper Mercer or the Tionesta coal (No. 3a, or No. 35, or both.) 
The latter comes very close to the Upper Mercer limestone in places 
throughout this region, and it may even prove that the Newland coal 
results from the union of the two seams, the limestone being represented 
by a bed of slate or flint that sqmetimes separates the main benches of 
the coal. 

The Newland coal gets its name from the farm of Benjamin New- 
land, Section 17, Elk township, where it has long been mined in a smal! 
way. It is known in the neighborhood as the 7-foot seam. 

The coal at this point lies 38 feet above the top of the Lower Mer- 
cer limestone, which is found here with the unusual thickness of 6 to 10 
feet. The Upper Mercer limestone is found on the same farm, but not 
in immediate association with the coal. The interval between the lime- 
stones, where measured, was found to be 35 feet. So far as this one 
measurement goes, it renders the reference of the coal to the Tionesta 
horizon the more probable one. A long and valuable section is found 
on this farm, the main elements of which are as follows: 

Ferriferous limestone (ore and flint). 
Interval, 38 feet. 
Kidney ore. 
Interval, 14 feet. 
Kidney ore. 
Interval, 48 feet. 
Upper Mercer limestone, 6 inches thick. 
Interval, 25 feet. 
Lower Mercer limestone, 10 feet thick. 
From Lower Mercer to Ferriferous limestone, 180 feet. 
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This section can be duplicated in the neighborhood, showing a 
range in total interval of 120 to 140 feet. 

The coal on the Newland farm has, in one opening, the structure 
shown below: 





+++ 70 inches. 





At one other opening of the seam in the same neighborhood the 
structure is as follows: 


MEVURE CXAXVI 
STRUCTURE OF NEWLAND COAL NEAR 
MSARTHUR , ° 







Slate and Ganndl Cool. 
Shale amd Clay, 
Cool, bituminous. 
Fire- Aa 


On the lands of the Zaleski Company, Section 35, Madison, near 
the north line of a tract of land owned by Eden Moore, a recent 
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opening made by W. W. Poston shows the following structure of this 
coal : 
Shale roof, 8-10 feet seam. \ 


Coal .......ccescecesscccssscosscesscccnsccescesesensesassceeseoseseee 7 inches. 
Black slate ........ccccsccscessscsccsceseseccescsscecccsccesoeces „ 8 “ 
Coal, good quality.............cccscccscscsscsccssecesses cece eee 10 “ 
Fire-clay and bone...............ssossesossnossnsnnsnnonennenn 6 
Coal..........00 scccccsccercscceccnsens cases sense. senses ssesescsoses 1 * 
Parting, thin. 
Coal] ...... cccsseccccsccscsccsscececs Docc cceeee cecseeceenes secese senses 12 “ 
Clay, holding seam of flint...........cccscsecsesccesecsvce see 6 * 
Coal, bottom bench ............ .cccesssssecssceeerceseeeeees .-10 “ 
Fire-Clay.........ccscossccscscccsccssscssceesensscsccscsscsccccscees _ 
Entire thickness of seam.......... -eesseronnın. ı 7’ zn 
Entire thickness Of COal......0.......ccsceessevee 49 * 
Available coal........ ...-csscscsresscsceeces sonsenene 89 “ in 4 benches. 


In a ravine a few hundred yards east of this exposure, the seam, 
as opened, shows much less volume. The position of the coal is from 30 
to 40 ft. above the Lower Mercer limestone, which is universal through- 
out the region. The second bench appears to be of excellent quality. 
The remainder seems somewhat long-grained and coarse, but quality 
cannot be properly judged from this mere outcrop. 

On the Bryson farm, on Wheelabout, south of Zaleski, the Lower 
Mercer coal is shown in the creek banks with a thickness of 4 feet. It 
is covered by calcareous, fossiliferous shale. The Tinnesta coal, now 
under discussion, is found here 40 to 44 feet above the lower coal, also 
showing a thickness of about 4 feet. The Brookville coal is also found 
at its proper level, about 20 feet above the Tionesta. 

On the land of Mr. H. R. Demming, S. W. + Section[23, ‘Madison, 
the same seam is again found in excellent development. Thej structure 
is shown in the appended figure: 


FIGURE EXXViL 
SECTION OF H.R.DEMMINGS COAL. 
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Minor partings would doubtless be revealed by extended workings. 
It is claimed that the 3 inches of rotten coal at the top of the seam 
become good under the hill. The seam lies near the level of the creek 
at this point. 


The seam shows but little sulphur, and is said to burn with a con- 
siderable amount of very light ash, which is white in color. Cannel is 
often found in the seam, replacing the bituminous coal in part. To the 
southward the cannel becomes the characteristic element. 


The Newland coal, as now described, occupies a considerable area 
in Vinton county. It has not been followed far under cover at any 
point, except at Vinton Furnace, where it was mined quite extensively 
a few years ago. 


The outcrops do not indicate a very steady seam, but there is cer- 
tainly a valuable body of fuel at this level-that will, at some time, repay 
development. The place of this seam can be easily fixed by reference 
to the lower blue limestone. The coal is about 40 feet above this well- 
known horizon. 


The Winters Ccal, or the Flint Vein. 


Under these designations, a valuable body of the Brookville coal, 
No. 4 of Newberry, is known and worked in Elk, Swan, Madison and 
Clinton townships of Vinton county. 


The former name is derived from the name of the owner of the 
farm, one mile south-west of McArthur, which holds the largest work- 
ings of this seam. The second name is derived from the fact that at a 
number of points east of McArthur, a seam of flint is contained be- 
tween the benches of the coal. The place of this seam in the geological 
column is at 35 to 40 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. The limits 
‘will probably be found at 30 and 50 feet, respectively. 


The quality of the coal probably varies a good deal in different 
mines. At the Winters mine, near McArthur, the coal is a bright, 
open-burning coal, rather high in sulphur, and yielding a moderate 
amount of purple ash, but it is in all respects a desirable domestic and 
steam coal. 


The section of the seam at this point is shown in the following 
figure. 
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MEURE CXXV 


STRUCTURE OF WINTER'S COAL ,MSARTHUR. 





This structure is maintained fairly. well through the quite extensive 
workings of the mine, which has been wrought for many years as the 
main reliance of the village of McArthur. 


It is the same seam that is worked in a small way on the farm of 
8. H. Trimmer, Section 32, Elk, the structure of which, as reported by 
David Trimmer, is shown below. The bank is not now open. 


FIGURE CXXKIY 


STRUCTURE OF TRIMMERS COAL, 
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This coal lies 65 to 70 feet above the Lower Mercer limestone, a 
somewhat shorter measure than is to be expected. 

To the same horizon is probably to be referred the coal on C. More- 
head’s farm, in Section 26, Swan township. Its structure is indicated 
in the figure appended, _ . 

This coal appears well, and is well thought of in the neighborhood 
that it supplies. 

In addition to the mines already given, many others of equal rank 
might be named throughout the territory under consideration. There 

.is but one shipping mine in this ‘seam in the district, and indeed in 
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Southern Ohio. It is the lower mine of the Zaleski Company, and it 
will be described in a subsequent paragraph. 


FIGURE CXXMY 


SECTION OF C.MOORHEADS COAL. 





On Mr. H. R. Demming’s land, Section 23, Madison, the coal shows 
a thickness of 58 inches. ° 

The seam has been worked at many points south of Zaleski. To 
it must be referred the coal mined by Dubler, Scott, McLaughlin, 
Bowen, and also the coal mined at Prattsville. The seam is everywhere 
covered throughout this region by a massive showing of the Hecla 
sandstone which separates this horizon from the Ferriferous limestone 
horizon. 

It is also without question the Eagle Tunnel coal, to which various 
names have been heretofore assigned. The top of the coal is 36 feet 
below the Ferriferous limestone, and between the two is found the Hecla 
sandstone. 


The Limestone Coal. 


Under this designation the most reliable and serviceable coal for 
local supply of Vinton and Jackson counties is known. It lies below 
the Ferriferous limestone, generally immediately beneath it, but some- 
times separated by as much as 15 or even 18 feet of shale and clay. A 
cover of shale is of great advantage to the coal. 

This position marks it as the Upper Clarion or Scrub Grass coal 
of the Pennsylvania series. By many who have sought to apply New- 
berry’s scale of numbers to Southern Ohio, it has been counted Coal 
No. 4, but this designation is seen to be inadmissible, inasmuch as 
the Brookville or Putnam Hill limestone coal lies 20 to 40 feet below 
it. If these numbers are to be adhered to, the coal would be known as 
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4a or 4b, "according as one or two coals are referred to the Clarion 
horizon. 

The limestone coal ranges, as a rule, between 3 and 4 feet in thick- 
ness, but sometimes rises to 6 or 7 feet. It is bright and handsome, 
high in sulphur and moderate in ash. In the country banks where only 
the outerop is worked, the coal mines small. Probably it will hold this 
characteristic under deep cover. There are a few small shipping banks 
in this seam on the line of the Ohio and West Virginia road, one near 
Hawk’s Station, and others at and near Minerton. 

The first of these supplies the locomotive of the road with coal; 
the others ship a moderate amount southward into the coalless region 
traversed by the road. The seam makes its best appearance at the first- 
named point, as is shown in the appended figure: 


FIGURE EXXXV 


STRUCTURE OF LIMESTONE COAL. - 
AT HAWK’S STATION. 
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Wherever of large volume, as in this case, the coal is rendered 
dirty by the interbedded slates. In many cases also, the amount of 
mineral charcoal is excessive in the coal, producing the same result, 

The seam at Minerton has less thickness. Excellent opportunities 
are afforded for a study of this important horizon in the railroad cuts 
in this neighborhood. The ore, limestone, coal and clay, all of them 
of economic value and interest, are shown in full-faced sections. The 
coal is seen to be unsteady when it has the limestone for a cover. This. 
coal seam extends from about the middle line of sections of Elk and 
Madison, southward to Lawrence county. The volume is amply sufficient 
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to repay working in a large part of the territory, but it has the present 
disadvantage of being obliged to compete with the Wellston coal in 
market, a test of value that but few coals of the State can meet success- 
fully. It is no wonder, therefore, that the present use of. the limestone 
coal is mainly limited to the home supply of farmers and to locomotive 
use, but the area of the coal is large, the seam is of good thickness, its 
fire-clay gives promise of great value in some places, and, all things 
taken into account, it can safely be asserted that this seam will prove a 
large and lasting source of wealth to Vinton county. Its development 
will be delayed until the choicer coals, that are now available at no 
greater expense for mining, begin to grow scarce. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal (No. 5). 


This seam is almost everywhere present in its own place in the field, 
but its thickness generally falls below 2 feet, and no single instance is 
now recalled in which it is worked in Vinton county, even in the 
smallest way. It is found in many of the heavier benchings of the 
limestone ore, its place ranging from 10 to 20 feet above the Ferriferous 
limestone. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal (No. 6). 


Though lacking the importance that it possesses in the Hocking 
Valley, this wide-spread coal seam displays the same characteristics in 
Vinton county that give to it its value elsewhere, viz., steadiness and 
good quality. It enters Vinton county from Waterloo township under 
the name of the Carbondale or Mineral City coal. It has been largely 
mined at King’s Switch and at Ingham’s, on the county line, and also 
at Moonville. It is still worked at these points, but the front hills have 
been mainly mined out along the railroad. The main body of the coal 
that is tributary to this outlet is untouched, dut the hand-to-mouth 
policy which these small mines have always been obliged to adopt hus 
placed future working at some disadvantage. 

The seam can be followed with unmistakable distinctness and 
indisputable identity from Mineral City, where it is found at the level 
of the railroad, slowly rising to the westward and southward, until it 
reaches the tops of the hills for its final outcrop in the north-east corner 
of Elk township. At Mineral City, as already stated, it is level with 
the railroad, or, in places, 8 to 10 feet above; at the tunnel, it is 17 
feet above; at King’s, 19 feet; at Ingham’s, 52 feet; at Moonville, 73 
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feet ; at Hope Station, 130 feet, and about the same at Zaleski, this 
place lying nearly in the direction of the strike from Hope Station. 
These stations are at approximately the same level, viz., 150 feet above 
Lake Erie. \ 

The section of the coal at Moonville covers fairly well all of these 
mines. It is as follows: 


Bone COA] .......cscsccscccccscecacccens senses cecces sonnsn nennen sonsenunenen seesees — 

Clay ....cscecccssccssscosccnssscesscescceseee cease sonceescccsesceecseeucecess eaces 4 inches. 
Coal......csscesccce sesceee coscesccevecs Neon senonnssosee cocsecesceceeecsscese sseese 24-28 “* 
Parting .........00+: cece ccccccsevceesceses sonscsconsccsecees seecscecesecees senses ees 2 “ 
Co@l .uunsssnssesssnsannnunsnsnsnnnnnsnnunennsnsanunn susnneen ansansonsenensennnenenn 5-6 “ 


The Zaleski Mines. 


The only important mines in Vinton county are the two mines of 
the Zaleski company. They are located in Section 36, Madison. The 
Middle Kittanning, or Carbondale, or Nelsonville seam, has been mined 
here for many years on quite a large scale, and a considerable acreage 
has been exhausted. The body of coal now opened in this seam is fairly 
represented in the following figures: 


FIGURE CXXT 


SECTION ‚er COAL AT ZALESKI MINE. 
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The close agreement in the structure of the seam at Zaleski with 
its structure in the Hocking Valley field is apparent. Here, as in the 
last-named field, the seam is made of 3 benches. The slates have the 
same thickness and character, and the same layer of poor coal is found 
directly above the second slate as in the Hocking Valley. In fact, the 
whole of the upper bench is generally rejected, as it is to the eastward 
of the Hocking Valley. 

The bottom bench varies in thickness, ranging from 6 to 14 inches. 
In some parts of the company’s lands, the coal shows somewhat different 
proportions, as at the Coalmont Works, now abandoned. The structure 
at this point is shown herewith : 


FIGURE exxt 


SECTION OF COALAT BUNG HOLE MINE, 





The coal mines in medium-sized blocks, and is of fair quality. It 
is used mainly for steam production on the line of the C. W. and B. 
R’y. A large acreage still remains to the company. 

One peculiar fact in connection with this seam may be noted here. 
In the Report ot Progress for 1870, page 78, Professor Andrews gives 
an account of a quartzite boulder, found partly imbedded in the Zaleski 
coal. The boulder was worn and smoothed by friction before it came 
into the coal. It ncw appears that such boulders are not infrequently 
met in and immediately above the coal. The bank boss, Thomas Wat- 
kins, informs me that he has ina few cases found a number together, 
sometimes 8 or 10 in the coal, and that single ones are often found. 
One of these, presented to the Survey, proves to be like the one de- 
scribed by Professor Andrews, a gray quartzite, compact and firm, and 
well polished externally, as if by glacial action. Some of them are 
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found entirely bedded in the coal, but more occur in the shales imme- 
diately above the coal, but so clos® that they come down when the coal 
is taken. Mention has already been made of the large boulder found 
in the Manly mine at Shawnee, immediately above the second slate. 
This specimen is also a metamorphic sandstone or quartzite. 

Boulders of the same sort are also found in the Carbondale coal. 
They are not known to occur in any other Ohio seam but the Middle 
Kittanning. This anomalous characteristic comes in to re-enforce the 
disputed identity of the Nelsonville and Carbondale coals. 


In connection with this mine, another seam is worked, as has been 
indicated on a previous page. This is the only point south of Stark 
county where the Brookville coal, Newberry’s original No. 4, is worked 
in a chipping mine. The seam has already been described as it is found 
in Vinton county. In volume and general structure, the Zaleski mine 
agrees fairly well with the Deming coal, figured on page 998. The 
structure of the Zaleski Company’s seam is as follows: 


FIGURE CXXXV1L 
STRUCTURE OF BROOKVILLE COAL 
(N24) AT ZALESKI MINE 
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The coal is not mined below the white clay parting, and, in fact, it 
is not oftenthat any coal is found below. 
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The coal is hard to cut, has great strength, mines large, and bears 
stocking remarkably well. It is not a clean coal, is quite high in ash and 
sulphur, but it burns well, and is even preferred for locomotive use to 
the upper seam. The residents of the village also prefer it for domestic 
use, it is said. For shipment on the road, the two seams are supposed 
to be mined in equal proportions, both coals being delivered over the 
same chute. Though thicker than the upper seam, it is harder for the 
miner to make wages in it. The average output will not probably 
exceed 2 tons to the miner. The price for mining for both seams is 5 
cents in advance of Nelsonville prices. The number of miners in the 
company’s employ exceed 100. 


The company has now been mining this seam in the large way for 
7 years, and its entries have been advanced to great distances under the 
hills, the coal proving mineable wherever followed. It is a little un- 
steady in thickness, the roof shales coming down in rolls into the coal, 
after the fashion of sandstone horsebacks. Where the roof is thus 
irregular, it naturally becomes dangerous. Several deaths have resulted 
in this mine from falls of slate. 


The clay beneath this seam has large volume, and presents a very 
favorable appearance. There are also other horizons in this neighbor- 
hood that promise an abundance of good clay for all common uses. 


The Lower Freeport Coal (No. 6a). 


This seam is found in good development in Vinton county. In 
fact, it often has considerably greater volume than the seam below it, 
and has frequently been mistaken for it. In Volume III, page 918, 
it was described and named as the Hamden Furnace coal. Nothing 
need be added to the statements there given, inasmuch as no further 
developments have since been made. The seam has a thickness of 
3 feet 8 inches in the vicinity of Hamden Furnace, and it lies about 60 
feet above the Ferriferous limestone. 


The Upper Freeport Coal (No. 7). 


This well-known and well-marked horizon is conspicuous enough 
in Vinton county by reason of its limestone and clay, but no single 
locality is now recalled in which the coal is mined. 
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Summary. 

The coal supply of Vinton county is peculiar in this respect, 
viz., that it is largely derived from seams that are seldom worked or 
workable elsewhere. The Tionesta, Brookville and Clarion (Upper) 
coals have greater volume than any other seams of the county, while 
‘of the Kittanning and Freeport coals, though all are present, but 
one is mined to any extent. This one yields but little more than 3 
feet of marketable coal, but it is characterized by persistency and 
steadiness, as well as by good quality, and therefore becomes a safe 
basis of large mining enterprises. 


MINES OF JACKSON CouUNTY. 


It is to be regretted that time has not sufficed for working out the 
lowermost 200 feet of the coal measures of Southern Ohio, and 
particularly of Jackson county, in such a way that clear and satisfac- 
tory statements could be miade as to the order of the geological elements 
of economic interest comprised in this part of the scale. Although 
a good deal of work has been done in th. district since the date of 
Professor Andrews’s report upon it in 1870, many of the questions un- 
settled at that time remain unsettled still. What is required is a few 
weeks’ work carried on in a methodical way, and with the aid of in- 
strumental measurements upon the lower coals of the county. Until 
this is done, it is scarcely worth while to advance statements upon the 
disputed points which, resting largely on individual judgment, can be 
offset by the different conclusions of other observers. 

These lower coals constitute the chief element in the mineral 
wealth of the county, at the present time, and their superior develop- 
ment here gives to Jackson county an enviable pre-eminence among 
the Coal Measure counties of this part of the State. 

Almost all of those whose judgment in regard to the question 
is entitled to respect, consider the Jackson Shaft coal and the Wellston 
coal as two distinct seams, but now and then an intelligent person is 
found who still maintains the older view, that the two coals belong to 
the same horizon. 

There is, of course, no instance known in which typical and 
universally accepted representatives of these coals are found in the 
same vertical section, for in such a case the question could not be 
raised, but a few localities can be pointed out in which the fields 
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are brought into close proximity. Where the Wellston or Hill coal 
approaches closest to Jackson Court House, the horizontal distance 
between the fields is small, but it is unfortunately too large to render 
the measurement of the vertical interval that has been deduced from 
the facts as here shown an authoritative one. 

One of the most anomalous series of measurements is obtained a 
mile or two directly east of Jackson Court House. The measurements 
which follow were made by Mr. Brown, with a spirit level. 

On lot 66, Lick township, on the land of Ambrose Scott, a hole 
was drilled to the Shaft coal, which was found at a depth of 110 feet. 
This puts it at about the same depth with the coal in adjacent mines 
of the Jackson Shaft coal field. On the same lot, there are extensive 
developments of the Lower Mercer limestone. It has been quarried 
largely here for furnace flux. It is crowded with fossils, and is in all 
respects thoroughly characteristic. Moreover, the upper members of 
the series appear in their appropriate places in the hills above. 

The distances from the Shaft coal to the Lower Mercer limestone 
on this lot are 138 and 142 feet in two separate measurements. The 
Wellston is found in several instances in its own field 120 feet below 
the same limestone, and thus it appears that the Shaft coal, in an un- 
mistakable occurrence of it, is but 20 feet from the possible horizon of 
the Wellston coal. 

In Section 25, Jackson township, a coal seam has been opened and 
worked on the land of J. Wilson Case, while almost directly above it, 
at an interval of about 125 feet, an unequivocal deposit of the Wellston 
or Hill seam has been quite largely worked on the Spanknebel farm. 
The identity of the lower seam with the Shaft coal would not, perhaps, 
be acknowledged by all. 

The Shaft coal generally rests upon a conglomerate, pronounced 
and coarse, but the seam is everywhere covered also by a conglomerate: 
sandstone, in which good sized pebbles, $ inch in diameter, are often 
found. Occasionally the upper conglomerate is as coarse as the lower. 

The several conglomerates that occur in this general field are in 
fact one source of the confusion that prevails as to the true order. 
The Waverly conglomerate is in strong force within this district. 
There are, besides, the conglomerate below, and the one above the 
Jackson Shaft coal. As has been abundantly proved, the Carboniferous 
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Conglomerate can no longer be counted an undivided stratum, but it is 
rather a complex and much varied formation. There is no single 
stratum of pebble rock in the State that has any longer a right to be 
called “the Conglomerate”’. 

But there seems no good reason to call in question the assertion 
that as the Shaft coal lies below, the Hill coal is above the conglome- 
rate sandstone already named. 

The conglomerates that enclose the Jackson shaft coal answer well 
for the Sharon and Massillon (Conoquennessing) divisions respectively 
of the great Conglomerate formation of the Pennsylvania scale. 

In my report upon the Hanging Rock distriet in 1877, Vol. III, 
page 885, a mischievous and confusing error appears in all of the 
sections involving this part of the scale. The Jackson Shaft coal and 
the Wellston coal are represented as lying below the Maxville lime- 
stone. The real order is given in the preceding statement. 

Counting from the Lower Mercer limestone, which is the one con- 
stant and reliable stratum through the field, the Wellston coal is about 
110 to 120 feet below it in the scale. The Jackson Shaft coal may be 
provisionally counted as about 75 to 100 feet below the Wellston coal. 
Larger and smaller measures than these are often found. Counting 
from the nearest exposures of the Hill coal to the floor of the mines 
under Jackson Court House, an interval of 175 feet has been deduced, 
but as has been said, the distance is too great between the exposures 
to make the measurement a safe one. One mile beyond Jackson, the 
interval from an unquestioned body of the Shaft seam found in a drill- 
hole on the land of Ambrose L. Scott, to the blue limestone (Lower 
Mercer) is but 140 feet, or within 20 or 30 feet of the place of the 
Wellston coal, but this is certainly abnormal and unusual. 

There is, fortunately, much greater certainty as to the order above 
the Wellston coal. The leading horizons of the Lower Coal Measures 
are easily identified in the main throughout the county. 

The mining interests and present development of the Jackson 
Shaft and the Wellston coal fields are well treated in the following 
section, prepared for this chapter by Hon. Andrew Roy, late State 
Inspector of Mines. He has confined his description to the basin 
already developed. Others are known and worked in a small way, 
and if made accessible by railroads, their coals may become valuable. 
Prominent among these outlying fields is the Hamilton township basin, 
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about which much has been written in earlier reports. There is no 
doubt that a thin seam, seldom exceeding 30 inches in thickness, 
occupies several thousand acres in this township, possessing as much 
steadiness as is to be looked for at this horizon. Analysis does not 
entirely confirm the claims that have been made for the Gilliland coal. 
As sampled by Mr. Brown and analyzed by Professor Lord, it shows 
the following constitution. It may be added that the appearance of 
the coal corresponds in every way to these results : 


Gilliland or Canter Coal—Jackson Township (Lord). 


MOiISBtUre.......ccccecscvscscccscccce coscccecees gece ccccccncccccccce recess cccesccocecccessecees 7.04 
Volatile combustible matter ...........ccccccecccccccccccccccvccesccccccccscesccecececs 87.89 
Fixed Carbon...........cccccccccsccccsccccsccsscccccccccccsccccesccccescccscececcce ceccesces 44.09 
Ash... .crccccessccccsccccccsccvcccccccaccccee secscvccs concceccccccccscccccccccecccscececcecscones 10.98 

Total... ....cccccccccccccccccccccccce veces cocccsccscccccescccosccecsceveccccccccccescosecs 100.00 
Sulphur... ........csccscccscccccccsvccccsseccsessees vecscecccees sncces caccscceeeesescseescees 1.19 


A general outline of the Wellston coal field is given in the map 
that accompanies this chapter, but the sinuosities and wants of the field, 
due to erosion, are not represented in this outline. The map is designed to 
show the limits within which all the fairly workable portions of the 
seam, so far as known, are included, but it must be distinctly under- 
stood that the seam is not present in all of the area devoted to it upon 
the map, and also that it may be psesent in areas where not represented. 


SECTION II.—THE JACKSON SHAFT COAL, AND THE WELLSTON 
COAL FIELDS. 


By ANDREW Roy. 


The Jackson Shaft Coal Field. 


The Jackson Shaft coal is the lower bed of the State series. It is 
not so persistent a seam as those lying above it, but it is widely and 
favorably known as a furnace coal of great value. It lies in basins or 
troughs of somewhat limited extent, which seem to have been scooped 
out of the conglomerate rock and underlying Cuyahoga shale anterior 
to the deposition of the carboniferous accumulation from which the coal 
is derived. 

This coal is found in its best development in and around the village 
of Jackson, 40 to 90 feet below the surface. It was discovered in 1863 
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by a party of drillers who were boring for salt. A local shaft was put 
down to test the thickness and quality of the coal. It proved to be 4 
feet thick, to belong to the dry-burning family of coals, and it soon 
attracted the attention of capitalists, among whom was the late Gov. 
David Tod, of Brier Hill, from whose farm the famous Brier Hill coal 
of the Mahoning Valley derives its name. Mr. A. 8. Kyle, of Youngs- 
town, was one of the first to pronounce favorably upon the iron-making 
qualities of this coal. | 

The Jackson Shaft coal extends through portions of Lick, Coal, 
Liberty, Scioto and Hamilton townships, in an irregular line, for a dis- 
tance of 15 or 16 miles, its width varying from } mile to 4 or 5 miles. 
It is disposed on a very irregular floor, and is frequently wanting where 
it is due. It is met above water level in each of the above townships. 
but is nowhere mined with vigor, except in the township of Lick, Siu 
and around the village of Jackson, the county seat. 

There are 6 mines in operation in Jackson, all shafts or slopes, 
varying from 40 to 90 feet in depth. The coal varies from 3 to 4 feet 
in thickness, and is mainly used in the blast furnaces of the district. 
Four of the mines have blast furnaces erected in connection with the 
shafts, and the coal from two of these mines is delivered directly from 
the shaft into the furnace stock-house. Two mines rely exclusively on 
shipping for trade. The following are the names’of the mines, together 
with the names of the operators of the same: 


Name of Mine. Name of Company. 
Star Shaft .............. |annssnunnnnnnnnnsssunnen sevcescncceees Star Furnace Co. 
Huron Shaft...........cscsssscoscesee soon csccsssscssceceees Huron,Furnace Co. 
Tropic Shaft .........sssscoseccsscescerecscsccccescsvcecees . Tropic Iron Co. 
Globe Slope...........c.cscscccsccecccsccscccscscccssecssecees Globe Iron Co. 
Kyle Slope.......sscccesccscescscccececcss cosese senses csscesens Kyle, Shotts & Co. 
Eureka Shaft....cccco 2200 coccscccscecccescnsce scncsscseccess J. A. Long & Co. 


The four blast furnaces at Jackson, which draw their fuel from the 
Jackson Shaft coal, are: 


The Star Furnace, supplied from the Star shaft. 

The Huron Furnace, supplied from the Huron shaft. 
The Fulton Furnace, supplied from the Globe slope. 
The Tropic Furnace, supplied from the Tropic shaft. 


The Kyle slope and Eureka shaft ship along the line of the Ohio 
Southern Railroad, reaching out to Toledo, Dayton, Springfield and 
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other markets. J. A. Long & Co. also send part of the product of their 
mine, the Eureka, to Ironton, for furnace use. 

The first furnace built at Jackson, called the “Orange,” was erected 
in 1863. This furnace has not been in blast during the past 10 years, 
but is still standing. 

The Star Furnace, which was erected in 1866, is one of the most 
successful of the county. Last year it made a fraction less than 7,000 
tons of metal, the daily product of the furnace, when running, being 
about 21 tons. The average amount of coal used daily was 1,460 
bushels, or 58 and 19 tons, besides about $ of Conncllsville coke. This 
represents the daily output of screened coal of the mine, none being 
shipped to market. 

The Star shaft is 50 feet deep; the coal varies from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, receding below 3 feet on the hills in the mine. The coal isa 
_ homogeneous mass. The mine makes a little fire-damp, and has done so 
ever since it was opened. 

Owing to the irregular floor of the coal seam, systematic mining 
cannot always be followed, the hills and hollows encountered perplexing 
the mining engineer. Four pumps are used in the Star mine to drain 
the workings of water, the aggregate capacity of which is 500 gallons 
per minute, and they are all run day and night. The size of the shaft 
is 8x16 feet, divided into three compartments, two for hoisting and one 
for pumping and for the ingress and egress of the miners in case of 
accident. 

The Tropic mine of the Tropic Iron Co. was formerly located along 
side the blast furnace, but in December, 1879, the workings were inun- 
dated with water, the roof having given way in a room driven directly 
under Salt Creek. The water was pumped out, and the fallen area 
filled with clay and furnace cinder. In 1880 the roof again gave way 
under Salt Creek, and the workings were again filled up. The mine 
was a second time pumped dry, and the course of the creek changed, 
but the proprietors, dreading accident, abandoned the workings alto- 
gether in 1882, and located a new shaft 2 of a mile east from dangerous 
excavation. The Tropic Iron Co., in thus voluntarily abandoning a 
dangerous mine rather than run the risk of sacrificing human life by an 
inundation of water, is deserving of special mention. Such disinterested- 
ness is rare indeed. 

This new shaft is 93 feet deep. The workings make fire-damp, 
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though not copiously. The coal is of the same quality and thickness 
as that of the Star mine, and the floor promises to be equally irregular. 
This mine also discharges a little fire-damp. 

A switch has been built to the new shaft from the Horse Creek 
branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, and the mine and furnace are 
thus connected by railway. 

Raw coal is used in the Tropic Furnace in the reduction of ore, 4 
tons of coal being required on an average for every ton of iron made. 
_ This mine produces coal for the use of the furnace only, the daily pro- 
duct of the mine being 70 tons on the average. 

The Fulton Furnace, erected in 1868, is owned by the Globe Iron 
Company, and receives its supply of coal from the Globe slope, situate 
half a mile distant. This slope, which was sunk in 1865, had a blast 
furnace built in connection with the mine, but in 1876 the furnace was 
burned down and was never rebuilt,.and the output of the mine has 
ever since been used for the supply of the Fulton furnace. The coal 
is hauled from the mine to the furnace by teams. None of the coal is 
shipped. 

The workings of the Globe mine are irregularly laid out, owing to 
the depressions and hills which forbid the adoption of symmetrical or 
systematic plans. The coal falls below three feet on the hills, and 
recedes to 4 feet in the swamp of the mine. 

The Huron shaft, which was sunk in 1875, supplies the Huron 
furnace with fuel. The furnace and shaft were finished at the same 
time; the depth of the shaft is 70 feet; the coal is of the same general 
quality and thickness as the mines already mentioned. No coal is 
shipped from this mine, it being used exclusively in the furnace. The 
workings of the coal mines are suspended much of the time. 

The two shipping mines, the Eureka shaft and the Kyle slope, do 
not rely on any of the blast furnaces of the county for a market. The 
capacity of these mines is about 150 tons per day, but they could readily 
be raised to a capacity of 250 or 300 tons if the necessities of the coal 
trade required it. The coal in each mine is good, of the average thick- 
ness of the district; it mines in larger masses; it is of inviting appear- 
ance, and as a furnace fuel, of good quality, but as a shipping coal the 
demand for this seam is limited. It contains too large a per cent. 
of ash to make it a favorite for house fuel or for the generation of steam 
so long as the finer grade of the Wellston or Coalton bed can be had at 
the same price. 
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Along the line of the Ohio Southern Railroad, two and one-half 
miles west of Jackson, several mines have been opened in this coal for 
shipping purposes, but they have been at best but feebly operated. The 
coal rises above the valley, and is accessible by drift mining. Its 
average thickness is a little over three feet. 

The composition of the Shaft coal in Kyle, Shotts and Co.’s mine 
is shown in the accompanying analysis, made for the Survey by Profes- 
sor Lord. The samples were taken by Mr. C. N. Brown from the loaded 
cars at the mine. 


Jackson Shaft Coal (Lord). 


Moisture .......2. cece ccccccccccccccccccecscccacecccccccncescceccosecccectssccesccucceecssecs 8.57 
Volatile combustible matter ..........cccccccccccce csccecsccscces ccocccces seasccccces 82.70 
Fixed carbon ........0..ccccccccccce soscccccsccccccesscccccenccsccecesscecs nenn anne sovecees 55.48 
Ash ...... cc ccccevctccecces sccvcccccscncvccusccccctsccccecseses sossecces seseccscececoecocncesees 8.80 

Total .........cccccececcevcccesccceccecccesccecccccccccsecs Lececes sescescececcvcccceveses 100.00 
Sulphur ....... .....seseso000 sessnnsnonnnnnnnunnunnne sonsesees sossesoes seecesees seneeseae secees 0.47 


These figures represent the seam at its best and mark a coal of the 
highest grade. The only drawback consists in the high percentage ot 
water, which is one of the characteristics of the coal. 


The Coalton or Wellston Field.—Jackson Hill Coal. 


The Wellston or Coalton coal was discovered in 1872 by the Hon. 
H. 8. Bundy, of Wellston. He was drilling for the Jackson Shaft coal 
at the time, and was under the impression that it was this seam he had 
discovered, a view shared by all the practical men of the region. This 
coal is present in the hills surrounding the village of Jackson, but is 
quite thin, measuring from 20 to 30 inches. In its progress north and 
east, it gains in thickness till at Wellston, 7 miles north-east of Jack- 
son, it rises to 4 feet. It proved, like the Jackson Shaft coal, to belong 
to the same family, being dry and open-burning, and adapted for furnace 
use as it comes from the miner’s pick. So well assured were the prac- 
tical furnace men of this region in regard to the quality and open- 
burning character of this coal, that the Mitton Furnace and Coal Com- 
pany erected their stone coal furnace at Wellston before any practical 
test of the coal was made. 

The Wellston seam extends through the same townships as the 
Jackson Shaft coal, but covers a greatly larger area, though it is not 
always met of mineable thickness. The floor of the seam is compara- 
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tively level, though arches are occasionally encountered in mining which 
rise to 25 and 30 feet in height. The coal gradually loses in thickness 
in ascending these subterranean hills, but it bravely holds on and dips 
to its normal level without break or want in its continuity. 

This seam is due in the hills surrounding the village of Jackson 
150 feet above the Shaft coal. Itis 2 to 2% feet in thickness, and 
is mined for local consumption only. Asa house fuel it is greatly 
superior to the Shaft coal. At Coalton, 4 miles north of Jackson, its 
average thickness is three feet ; at Wellston, 4 miles east of Coalton, it 
is 4 feet thick. | 

A branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, known as the Horse 
Creek branch, extends from Jackson to Wellston, passing up Horse 
Creek to Coalton in a northerly course, thence changing to the east along 
Pigeon Creek. The Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway inter- 
sects the Ohio Southern at Coalton, thence runs along side of the Ohio 
Southern to Glen Roy, two miles east of Coalton. At Glen Roy, the 
roads diverge, the T. C. & St. L. curving southward. They again con- 
verge a mile south of Wellston on the Portsmouth branch of the Cin- 
cinnati, Washington and Baltimore Railroad. A branch of the T. C. 
& St. L. extends from the Wellston to Buckeye Furnace and to the 
cannel coal mines on Coal Run, in Milton township. 

The seat of the coal mining industry of Jackson county is located 
on the Horse Creek branch of the Ohio Southern Railroad, between 
Jackson and Wellston, and on the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
road between Coalton and Wellston. 

On the Horse Creek road, between Jackson and Coalton, there are 
five different branches or switches on which mines are opened on the 
Coalton coal, namely, the Price branch, the Springfield branch, and the 
Eagle branch, situate on the west side of the road, and the Chapman 
branch and Ada branch on the east side of the road. These branch 
roads extend up the ravines which open into Horse Creek, and range 
from 300 yards to one mile in length. The following are the names of 
the mines and names of operators of the same on the respective 
branches: e 


West Side.— Price Branch—3 Mines. 


Name of Mine. Name of Operator. 
Newport Mine ......... uses sseosssossennnnnenssononnsonen Newport Coal Co. 
Price Mine .......c0.sccee sees | besennunsosssenressnemnensne: Price Bros. 
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Springfield Branch—4 Mines. 


Lively Mine............sscscsscesseses eseeecesesccesccescens John C. Evans. 

Wa rth Mine .............cccecseccsccccsseccesseces cos sonune ‘Mohler & Kissinger. 
Springfield Mine.............cccccscsscccssccssscssoeceees Springfield Coal Co. 
Forest Mine........ ...ccccscsesscccsccccecsssocsccescsses Te eee 
*Chapman’s Mine..........- zus -ssssccsscsscsssccsscess „ H.L. Chapman. 


Eagle Branch—1 Mine. 
Eagle Mine ............ sceseees PEPFEPFPFEFERPRREPRFERRRRER „ Eagle Coal Co. 


East Sid. —Chrpman Branch—1 Mine. 
Chapman Mine ............00. 0s0000n0n soncsncescescsovenss H. L. Chapman. 











Ada Mine.......cscosssossnenssonsensunsnnrenaonnnnnenenneenen Hall Coal Co. 

Slope Mine. ...........ccessccecsesscccccses sovcetcosscesevees Mohler & Kissinger. 
Wilson Slope. ............ssccescccscscscsceee ssccscccsccees 

Indiana Mine ............ccscccscscccccscecsescscsvecesees „ Drew & Wasson. 
McKitrick Slope.............cececceececssesescescesencacs „ McKitrick Bros. 
Hurd Shaft .............scssccssssssscssccccscccsscscns seace Hurd Coal Co. 


All the mines opened in the Price, Springfield, Eagle and Chap- 
man branches are drift or level-free mines. On the Ada branch the 
Ada mine only is level-free. Of the other 5 mines 4 are slopes, and 
one, the Hurd, is a perpendicular shaft. 

The coal is nowhere on this branch more than 30 feet below the 
surface. 

The average thickness of the coal on these branches is about 
33 inches; the thinnest coal being found, as a rule, to the south and 
west of the belt. As the coal loses in height it seems to gain in 
quality. 

At Coalton, the point where the Ohio Southern and Toledo, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis railroads meet, nine different firms are mining 
coal, some of whom have 2 or 3 openings in operation. South and 
west of the village the coal is above drainage, but half a mile west, 
on Pigeon Creek, it plunges under the valley where the old Hamden 
road crosses the railroad. East of this point all the mines opened in 
the Coalton or Wellston coal in the county are reached by shaft 
mining. 

The following are the names of mines and operators in the Coal- 
ton district: 


*This mine is on the main branch. 
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Coalton Mines. 
Wilson’s Mine.............cccsccsecsccccseccesccceres oovescvccevees John Hippel. 
Hall’s No. 1 and 2 .......cccccccsccecsscscccssccececsccscccscees John Hall. 
Morgan & Jones, Nos. 1, 2 and B .........cccccsrecceereeees Morgan & Jones. 
Kelley Mine..........cccccccsssssseccscscrescecscscceseess sonne Kelley Coal Co. 
Western ........cccsecscsccscccsceccercnsces soecceces snsnnsnsnenanen Western Coal Co. 
Sterling ............scsscscsecsccsscccsescesceescsscessscccsce sree ee Sterling Coal Co. 
Southern Ohio, 1 and 2.........cccecesssscsseoceeseees Leeeees . 8.0. C. & I. Co. 
Garfield Mine ......... ...ccscscccscscecccscescsscerece seessececs Garfield Coal Co. 
Cannel Bank ..........ccscccesceses: coscsees covcccscsscecsces eee Adam Scott. 


The Cannel mine, as its name indicates, is opened in cannel coal. 
The cannel appears here as a local deposit of only a few acres in 
extent. It is the Coalton seam, locally replaced by a formation of 
cannel. Sometimes the whole seam appears as cannel, but generally 
the lower part of the bed retains its bituminous character, about one- 
half being cannel and one-half ordinary Coalton coal. On the opposite 
side of Pigeon Creek and in the mines opened above and below the 
cannel bank, the cannel is absent. 

A mile north-east, however, the cannel comes in again and spreads 
itself over an area of several square miles, but it is, so far as known, 
of very inferior quality, being in fact nothing more than bituminous 
shale. A foot of the lower part of the seam is, however, bituminous 
coal of good quality. 

The average thickness of the Coalton mines is a little less than 
three feet ; occasionally the seam swells to four feet, and sometimes it 
recedes considerably below three feet. 

At Glen Roy, two miles east of Coalton, the point where the two 
railroads diverge, 3 mines are opened and another will be sunk during 
the summer. The mines now in operation are: 


Stamdard........cccccccscccscscccccccce soccessccceseccccvsccsececs Standard Coal Co. 
Emma ounce ccccccccccee cocceccccecccccceccce cocccscecacceoes eve Emma Coal Co. 
ACOIN .cccccccccccccsces coccccccescccccccsecccecccceccssccseccccs. Jones Coal Co. 


These are all shafts, varying from 50 to 80 feet in depth. The 
height of seam in the Glen Roy mines varies from 3 to 3% feet. The 
coal is well under cover in this field, and is nowhere cut out py ravines. 

Two miles north of Glen Roy the seam runs into a bastard cannel 
or bituminous shale, and two or three miles south it seems to be re- 
placed by the same material near the village of Berlin. A mile or so 
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south of Berlin, it recovers itself again, having been found of good 
mineable height in a hole bored on the lands of Samuel McShee on the 
Ironton branch of the T. C. & St. L. R’y. Itis here 117 feet below 
the surface, and was reported to exceed 4 feet in height. 

There are 10 mines in the Wellston district, viz. : 


Name of Mine. Name of Operator. 

Wellston, No. 1......... ..scsscccscecceccceses Wellston Coal & Iron Co. 
Wellston, No. 2....cccccscoscsceccscscaccescsces Wellston Coal & Iron Co. 
Milton ........cccccccscsccscscccscccceccvcceescececes Milton Furnace & Coe] Co. 
Eliza .......ccscecce covcncscscccccccssceccsscccecence Eliza Furnace Co. 

NO. 8 .....ccecseeccncnoees sovescee: coseee seneesecess Southern Ohio Coal & Iron Co. 
Flubart’s .......0..cccsccossss anne snnnnneonnanenn Theo. Fluhart & Co. 
Meadow Run ..........0.cscsccccssccccesccecsess Meadow Run Coal Co. 
Comet ..........ccesccescssce covcesccseecevsecscees Cin. Consol. Coal Mining Co. 
Center Valley ............cce-ssese ssscsscscscees Drew & Wasson. 

Murphin’s .........000csscessesseecseesceneves so . Murphin & Co. 


The above are all shaft mines, varying from 50 to 100 feet in 
depth. The coal is of an average thickness of three feet nine inches, 
occasionally falling to three and one-half feet and rising to four and 
one-half feet. The most easterly mines contain the thickest coal. 

The Wellston Coal and Iron Co., the Milton Furnace and Coal 
Co. and the Eliza Furnace Co. have blast furnaces along side of their 
mines, which receive their supply of coal from this seam. The 
Wellston Coal and Iron Co. have two blast furnaces, both located at 
their Number 1 shaft. These mines, in addition to furnishing coal for 
their respective furnaces, ship considerable coal over the Ohio Southern 
and the Cincinnati, Toledo and St. Louis Railroads.’ All the other 
mines of the district rely exclusively upon shipping. 

All the coal of the Wellston or Coalton district, in which there 
are 41 mines in operation, is drawn from the same vein. The coal is 
remarkably uniform in character and thickness. As will be observed, 
in following the line of mines from Jackson to Wellston, the seam 
gradually gains in height, rising from 2% at Jackson to 4 feet at 
Wellston. At the south-west end of the region the coal is noted fer 
the small amount of ash it contains—frequently less than 2 per cent. 
of the whole. To the north and east, as the coal thickens, the amount 
of ash increases to 5 and 6 per cent. 

The seam is a homogeneous mass, and is met under a firm cover of 
blue shale which forms an excellent roof, and is underlain with a soft, 
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fire-clay floor. West of Wellston the roof shale is replaced by a mas- 
sive bed of sandstone over a considerable area; and at the Murphin 
mine the sandrock has cut down into the coal, forming a horseback. 
With the exception of this fault, which is merely local, no other mining 
trouble has yet been encountered in the region. 

This coal, like the Jackson Shaft coal, belongs to the family of 
open-burning or furnace coals. It is, however, of a rather tender 
nature, and is not fitted to bear a heavy burden in the furnace. In the 
process of mining, fully two-fifths of the coal is converted into nut and 
slack. This large per cent. of nut and slack, however, is not all made 
by reason of the tender nature of the coal, part of it being the result of 
the unskillful manner in which the seam is mined. The operators of 
the region exercise no concern in regard to the practical skill of their 
miners, in employing them, as the nut coal, for which the miner is paid 
nothing, is of nearly equal value in market to the lump coal. It is to 
the miner’s interest to make as much round or lump coal as possible, as 
he is paid for lump only, but unskillful workmen never succeed in turn- 
ing out as large round coal as the trained miner, accustomed to under- 
ground life from early boyhood. Of late years the art of digging coal 
has degenerated in Ohio, more reliance being placed upon blasting- 
powder than formerly. Coal is often blasted out of the solid and shat- 
tered into small, in a reckless and shameless manner, without any cause 
save that of the carélessness of the miner. 

The aggregate annual capacity of the mines of the county is 
1,200,000 tons; the product of the mines for 1883 has been estimated 
at a little over 400,000 tons. During the summer months there isa 
great falling off in the trade. 

This coal has been rapidly finding a market in competition with 
our best Ohio and Pennsylvania coals in all the great coalless regions, 
west and north. Last year it was successfully introduced on the lake 
(Erie) as a steam coal, 30,000 tons being used for this purpose; during 
the present year the lake trade will double that of 1883. | 

At several of the mines three grades of coal are made, viz., lump, nut 
and pea. The size of the screens is: for lump coal, 1% inches space 
between screen bars; for nut coal, $ inch between screen bars; the pes 
coal is made by screening the refuse or slack, which is raised into a 
revolving circular screen by a self-loading elevator and sifted of fine or 
dust coal, the fine coal falling back to the ground, whence it is hauled 
away as refuse. | 
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As the coal seam is remarkably free from impurities of every kind, 
the nut and pea coal of this county has no superior and perhaps no equal 
in Ohio or adjoining States. 

The composition of the Wellston coal is shown in the following 
analysis made for the Survey by Professor Lord. The sampling was 
done in all instances by Mr. C. N. Brown: 


Analysis of Wellston or Coalton Coal (Lord). 
1. Wellston Coal and Iron Co., shaft No. 2. 
2. Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Co., Coalton. 
8. H.L. Chapman’s New Mine, Section 9, Lick township. 





It will be seen that the high reputation of the Wellston coal is 
fully justified by the results of chemical analysis. 


The Manner of Mining. 


The mine shafts of the county are rectangular in shape; they are 
generally made 8x16 feet. None of the shafts exceed 100 feet in depth; 
the vost of sinking does not usually exceed twelve dollars per foot. 
The drift or clay material down to rock or shale is timbered with plank 
three to six inches thick, laid skin-tight. The underlying walls of rock 
or shale stand in place without support. 

The horse-gin is generally used for hoisting the debris of the shaft; 
little water is encountered, and with three good workmen in the pit at 
once, in shifts of eight hours, an average of 3 feet in 24 hours can be 
excavated. Greater headway is made in slate than in sandrock, as the 
former blasts better, and the sides of the shaft are more easily dressed. 
After the coal is reached, subterranean work is suspended until the 
hoisting machinery is raised. The shaft frame is made of 10-inch tim- 
bers, 32 to 36 feet in height; it consists of 4 timbers, planted one at each 
corner of the shaft; the landing for delivery of the loaded cars is made 
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22 to 23 feet above the mouth of the pit; the pulley wheels are placed 
on top of the frame; the tipple is 27 to 35 feet from the landing; the 
hoisting engine is usually set on the side of the shaft opposite the tipple 
within 10 feet of the shaft mouth ; sometimes it is located at the end of 
the shaft. | 

A great variety of hoisting engines is used. Double engines are 
preferred to single ones. Crane Brothers’ hoist and safety cage is, 
perhaps, the best and safest. A single flue boiler suffices for the 
generation of steam to do the hoisting and pumping. All the pits have 
double hoisting compartments; a loaded car being raised on one side 
as an empty one is lowered on the other side. The hoisting compart- 
ments occupy 12 feet of breadth, leaving 4 feet, which is set apart for 
pumping water and frequently for an upcast ventilating compartment, 
the exhaust steam from the steam pump at the bottom of the shaft rare- 
fying and giving motion to the upward current. The engine hbuse, 
shaft and dump house are enclosed under the building. A hopper set 
of weigh scales is placed at the end of the screen, and the lump coal in 
passing over the coal is caught in the hopper and weighed before it is 
delivered into the railway flats. 

None of the shaft mines, except the Corse slope of the Southern 
Ohio Coal and Iron Co., have costly or elaborate machinery or other 
arrangements for lifting and dumping coal. Ten thousand (10,000) 
dollars will fully equip a mine, including the cost of sinking, as mines 
are operated in Jackson county. | 

The weight of loads raised through the shaft is from 1,000 to 
1,800 pounds. Three hundred tons per day, at the best regulated shaft 
mines, constitute the shipping capacity of lump coal. 

The slope mine of the Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Co., which 
has very costly and elaborate arrangements for handling coal, has a 
capacity of 600 tons per day. 

Two plans are followed in working the mine, one by driving 
double entries, and the other by driving single entries. Only those 
mines in which the height of coal reaches 4 feet, work by the double 
entry plan, and not all of them do so. The new mine of the Wellston 
Coal and Iron Co., the Corse mine of the S. O. C. & I. Co., Fluhart’s 
mine, the Center Valley mine and part of the workings of the Milton 
Furnace mine, all in the Wellston district, work by double entries. 
The parallel entries, each 8 feet wide, have a pillar 3 to 4 yards in 
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width left between them, which is out through every 40 yards or less 
for air. The rooms are driven 70 to 80 yards, and extend both north 


and south, meeting in the middle. They are made 8 yards wide, a 


pillar of 3 to 4 yards being left between them for the support of the 
superincumbent strata. Break-throughs are made between rooms at 
intervals of 25 to 30 yards. 

In the Coalton district, instead of driving double entries, one 
wide entry is made, and the material which is shot out of the roof to 
make height for the hauling roads, is built up on one side of the track, 
leaving a hollow space next the pillar to serve as an air-course. By 
this plan a saving is had in entry driving, and the air is made to play 
along the entry face at all times. Asa temporary expedient this plan 
does very well, but after a few months the loose building of shale 
begins to settle and the air to leak. 

- Where single entries are driver, doors are placed at the mouths 
of rooms and break-throughs made between runs as soon as they are 
turned, for the purpose of getting forward air. These doors are never 
air-tight at best; they are frequently left open by the carelessness of 
the miners themselves, and bad air is found at the working faces of 
the mine. 

The system of working with double entries, if systematic per- 
fection in ventilation be desired, is greatly to be preferred over single 
entry work; but the latter method is cheaper than the former, and 
econony in mining has too often the first claim upon the managers of 
mines, as against the health and comfort of the miners. 

In the majority of the mines of Jackson county, the undermining 
or huling is made on the top of the coal. This part of the seam is 
tender and friable, and is more rapidly cut than the bottom part of the 


bed, which in many of the miners’ working places is a hard, unyield-- 


ing bone coal. The undermining is made four to five feet deep, and 
powder does the rest; powder, in fact, is too often used to do the 
undermining also; though always unwisely. Three shots are ordinarily 
required to a room of 8 yards in width—one center and two rib shots. 

In the four-foot coal mines, mules enter the rooms and haul away 
the coal. Where the seam is less than four feet, pushers, consisting of 
active young men, are employed to push the loaded cars from the 
room faces to the hauling roads, on the entries. These hauling roads 
are made four-and-a-half to five feet in height above the rail, a foot or 
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so of the roof being blasted out for this purpose. The roof in the 
rooms is never ripped, no matter how low the coal may be. A mule 
takes 4 to 6 loaded cars with ease along a well-laid and properly graded 
track. One of these animals, four-and-a-half feet high, will haul 20 
tons per day over roads a mile in length. A pusher will push 12 to 
15 tons, the amount of coal moved depending on the distance from the 
working faces of the miners to the hauling roads of the mules. 

The main roads of mines are laid with “T”-iron, 8 and 12 
pounds to the yard, the 8-pound rail being chiefly used in the yard 
coal mines and the 12-pound rail in the four-foot mines. Wooden 
rails are used in all the rooms; they are often made of scantling, 2x4 
inches, laid flat ways and nailed down on cross-ties, 1x6 inches, made 
of oak plank. 

The width of the track varies from 2 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 3 inches, 
according to the taste of managers. 

The miners in the Coalton district are paid 5 cents per ton more 
for digging than in the Wellston district and at Jackson, the price in 
the latter districts being the same as that of the great iron region of the 
Hocking Valley. The prices ruling during the past two years at 
Wellston were 80 cents in winter and 70 cents in summer. An average 
of 22 cents per ton in addition to the price of digging is required for 
the payment of day men, that is, haulers, pushers, tracklayers, dumpers, 
weighmaster, etc., etc. 


SECTION IIL—MINES OF JACKSON COUNTY ABOVE THE HORIZON OF 
THE WELLSTON COAL. 


By EDWARD ÖRTOoN. 


The Jackson and Wellston coal fields having been treated in a 
separate section, it would require but few lines to describe the remaining 
mines of the county, if only those were considered that contribute to 
the general market, but the policy already adopted will be continued 
here, and a brief review will be made of the apparent possibilities of 
the field, as well as of its actual and very feeble present development. 

The seams which are found in the county have been already 
enumerated on page 994, and, in the account of Vinton county, all 
those that are of workable volume have been briefly characterized. 
The description of the Vinton county seams applies with but few 
changes to the seam of Jackson county. 
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The numerous blast furnaces of the county have brought it about 
that the seams of ore are much more widely worked and much better 
known than the coal seams. The former therefore dominate the sections, 
and the measurements are commonly made from them. 

Two ore seams in particular constitute the chief guides for inves- 
tigation as well as the chief bases for measurement, viz., the limestone 
ore carried by the Ferriferous limestone, and the Franklin or Big Red 
Block ore, which lies about 100 feet below it. The order of the coals 
is as follows: 

(Above) 120-150 ft., Upper Freeport coal, No. 7. 
65-90 ft., Lower Freeport coal, No. 6a. 


85-70 ft., Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6. 
10-20 ft., Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5. 


Ferriferous Limestone Ore. 
(Below) 0-15 ft., Clarion (Upper) coal. 


30-60 ft., Brookville coal, No. 4. 
Interval, 100-120 feet. 


Franklin Block Ore. 


(Above) 10-20 ft , Tionesta coal, No. 36. 
(Below) 0-20 ft., Upper Mercer coal, No. 8a. 
40-60 ft., Lower Mercer coal, No. 3. 


Two or three measured sections are here inserted to illustrate the 
geology of their general districts. 

There are a number of elements well shown in the immediate 
vicinity of Madison Furnace. The order is as follows: 


Coal blossom and clay, Lower Freeport, No. 6a. 


Sandstone, soft, yellow, massive, Freeport............+ sevsecessee 17 feet. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning, 12 to 14 inches, No. 6..........ccccesceoes eveceees 1 “ 

White clay and sandy shales with kidneys of ore............... 16 “ 
Coal, Lower Kittanning, No. 5, 12 to 82 incheB..........cccccecccsesseseeoes . l * 

White clay, drab shales ..............cccesscssscevcccccescsscscecccsceeces 22 “ 


Ferriferous limestone, with its ore. 
Coal, Clarion, 3 to 5 feet, below limestone. 

Hecla sandstone, massive and constant. 

(Furnace cut out of solid rock). 


At Keystone Furnace the following section was obtaitied : 


Sandstone, 20 feet, seen. 
Coal blossom (Brush Creek, No. 8) .............. Ae eeececcescecsecseccccescessccnes 238 ft. 
Interval, not seen. 


65 G. 
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Ore bench, small.........csccsosonssccscccvcscces sosces secccscecsascaseoescsceccsccoscesens 190 ft. 
Red C1aY.......c.scsssccccccscccccscccscccssceccnsseccassscccs senses sescoeees sosees 10 ft 
White clay ............secsesscccccsscere aesanene aecececeseveccees secnescuaees „ 10 ft. 

Buff limestone (Dugway ore?) ........ccssscscccscccccccnscnscncsssescssens sonsacees „ 160 ft. 
Interval, not seen. 

Ore bench and buff limestone ............scsccscecssscssceccsecscssscsces sonnenunnnne 140 ft. 
Upper Freeport horizon. 

Sandstone, massive, Upper Freeport, 50 ft. thick................cssssscssscees 04 ft. 

Coal, Lower Freeport, 6 .......0..ssssscccsccscccce socseccceccsesseesscscs socsescenses 90 ft. 


Interval, not seen. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning, No. 6. 
Clay and shale. 


Sandstone, massive, 25 feet thick ........ .cccccccssccacsecssccsccscs sesccsceccesacs 80 ft. 

Coal, Lower Kittanning, No. 5 (24 teet)..............ceccescecses occecec cesses - 27 ft. 
Clay and shale. | 

Ferriferous limestone ........ ses: seenensonnnuranenn nen secsssessccescossessescesece 0 ft. 

Coal, Clarion. 


Sandstone, Hecla, out of which furnace is cut. 
Brookville coal, 24 feet, 50 feet below limestone. 


The two lower seams of the list of coals above given are not known 
to have any economic value in Jackson county. The Lower Mercer 
coal is scarcely more than a mark, especially from the central portions 
of the county southward, and the Upper Mercer, though fairly per- 
sistent, seldom reaches a thickness of more than 16 inches. 

The 3rd, 4th and 5th seams of the list, viz., the Tionesta, Brook- 
ville and Clarion seams are of great value here as in Vinton county. 
Of the seams above the Ferriferous limestone, the 2nd and 4th are 
those of which present account is mainly taken. The Lower Kittanning 
coal, however, often reaches mineable proportions, especially in the 
southern part of the county. 

The Lower Freeport is also worked in a few farmers’ banks. 


The Upper Freeport Coal. 


Not much more can be said as to the actual development of 
the Upper Freeport coal, but its possibilities seem greater. Lying 
high in the scale, it holds but small areas in the county, being found 
only in the hills of Bloomfield and Madison townships. It is here 
known by various local names, as for example, the Lucas coal and the 
Ferry coal. The latter is found in Section 23, Bloomfield, with a 
thickness of 5 feet 2 inches. It is not certain that this seam belongs 
to this horizon, but the probabilities are in favor of this reference. 
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As to the Lucas coal, Mr. Roy describes it as a homogeneous bed, 
varying from four to six feet in thickness, melting in burning and thus 
making a hollow fire. ‘It is a bright coal, of excellent appearance, and 
certainly deserves more attention than it has yet received. ' This seam, 
as will be borne in mind, is everywhere found in local basins, some of 
which constitute very valuable coal fields of themselves. Such a basin, 
as yet undeveloped, is known to exist in Gallia county, in the vicinity 
of Waterloo, and the well-known Bayley’s Run seam, of Athens‘ 
county, occupies another basin. A considerable area of coal, as thick 
and good as the Ferry and the Lucas banks, would add largely to the 
value of this field. The region in which it is to be looked for is some- 
what inaccessible, and has not as yet received even the ordinary 
development of a country coal field. 

The Lower Freeport seam, which ranges from 60 to 90 feet 
above the Ferriferous limestone, does not, so far as known, exhibit 
promise of supporting mines. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal. 


The Middle Kittanning seam, No. 6, of Newberry, is known 
in Jackson county by its southern name, viz., the Sheridan coal. 

It is also known as the Washington Furnace seam. It lies 35 
to 60 feet above the Ferriferous limestone. It is almost everywhere 
present, but its thickness often falls below fairly mineable proportions. 
It has as little value in Jackson county as in any county of the State 
that is traversed by it. It generally consists here of two benches, 
separated by a foot of fire-clay. This mark is characteristic for this 
region, as was first pointed out by the late Dr. L. W. Baker, to whose — 
investigations a large part of our knowledge of this field is due. The 
benches of the coal seem to represent the middle and upper benches 
of the Nelsonville and Carbondale seam, the lower bench having en- 
tirely disappeared. Generally, the upper bench is not marketable 
coal, and thus it often results that only the middle bench. of the seam 
is taken out. The poor quality of the upper bench is altogether what 
would be expected from the character of the seam as traced through a 
half dozen counties. The middle bench has a thickness ranging 
between 2 and 3 feet, and it is, in almost all instances, of excellent 
quality. 

Mr. Roy furnishes a section taken on the Keystone Furnace lands 
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in Bloomfield township, in which a thickness of 6 feet is assigned to 
this seam. The-section is an excellent one, and if fairly representing 
any large area, would ensure an excellent coal field. It is given below: 


Shale .........ccssssccccaccccccsccscccccsesscccsccceescccceces 4 teet. 
Upper benceh..............ccsscccsccsscscscees csccesscnes . & “ 
M. K. coal { Fire-clay parting..........cccccscsccsccssecsccccssccees . l * 
Middle Dencb...........sssccccssccccsscscscessscscsccesees 3 “ 
(Lower bench of seam wanting.) 
Bottom Clay.........cccceccsccscccene sonccccccnse coves sovcscccccseccsescess 3 
Shale ......csccscsscscosces scccsccaceccsacsccssssescnsccsessonces cvessccceses ere 8 “ 
Kittanning sandstone ..........ssscscsccssccnsscsescceeee cesses seeeee ene A © 
Upper bench.. ....... .nssnnnnnnussnsonsnsnnnnansanancusane 8 feet. 
L. K. coal { chy parting ........0000 escceses sosccecceccs corescees cones 0 “ 2 inches. 
Lower Dench ..... .....cccsesssscscccscescoscnsces ees wwe Ll & 
Bottom clay...........sssececoeee Kensnnsansnsnuunnnen — seccsccesccsscncesees 13 “ 
BSandstone.......csssccoccccccscccccs sunsansnunnunne snnsunsunsnsssnsensnscnem 8 “ 
Fire-clay ......20s00000000000000 secscccccceccccccsceccccsessocesc cassssasscnees 8 “ 
Limestone OF .......cssccccccesccsccescsccccsccscccsces asonnne.nunnsnessane 1 “ 
Ferriferous limestone...... -.....sssoaesosausensonneensannnnnnanennenee . 7“ 
Black slate......... 0.000000 aensnannsnensannnnonnsunseusanonnensnnsennssen 13 “ 
Upper benchb................ccccesscsscsee ceases 13 feet. 
’ a IMG ...ccecccccccsccaccscccccccoccnes . «4 
Upper Clarion coal} Middle bench.......... .eeossonsnnasssaenun see 1 “ 
DR ....0.00.-cccccnee sonesnsvecescoscescecces o“* 1 * 
Lower Den ch.........cccccceces. cescsccssosceces 0o“*10 * 
Bottom CI@Y............scsceecccccccceccscesccvecccce sccsscess sessseces scons 2 “ 


No other section has been reported in which the Sheridan seam 
shows a thickness of 6 feet in this county, but just beyond the county 
line, in Sections 18 and 19, Huntington township, Gallia county, two 
banks are open, about one mile apart, that show nearly the same thick- 
ness as that given, but the structure is seen to be different. 

These are known as the Deckard and Calhoun banks, respectively. 
The structure is as follows: 


Sandstone roof. 


Clay ......sssscecssecc coves seccessevee snansnnsnnsnnsnsnnnonssnnanssnnnnnnuonannn 8 feet. 
Coal .......ccccsscccccecsceecascccccsscnces cescscscessccee cones caccee cesses cccces sensnnnncn sen 12 “ 

Olay ....crccessccecece sevccccccvcesecces snnnunnen sense soccer cesses cusceecer socees a * 
Coal .....ccecccscne secncacs cseencccccecnes sosscasesseceesceccecscecccsesacesesccs senses ensees sO 


The Ferriferous limestone is’exposed near Deckard’s bank, and the 
interval from top of limestone to top of coal is 63 feet. The section 
is as follows: 
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Coal—Sheridan S@am.........0.ssccccses soccer ccssecssescsscsccsssccccocs 6 feet. 
Clay and Shale.............cccccssececseseee Lenessenscacec cose 6 “ 
Sandstone—Kittanning ..............s0eseccoeseccessescee ei “ 
Coal—Newcastle seam—reported ........ossaussaenssnunsnsnene oe 8 “ 7 inches. 
Clay and Shale...........eesosuuossssaennensonssennenensenee „nn “ 


Ferriferous limestone—top of seam. 


The Lower Kittanning or Newcastle coal is preferred to the upper 
seam in this neighborhood. Wherever the limestone is found in this 
immediate district, it serves as a guide to the Kittanning coals, the lower 
of which is 15-25 feet above it, and the upper, 55 to 65 feet above. 

The valley of Little Raccoon deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The facts given above would indicate that a coal 
" field of at least moderate possibilities may be developed here. 

The seam is due in but three townships of the county, viz., in Mil- 
ton, Bloomtield and Madison. It is known to hold less than three feet 
of marketable coal throughout much of this territory, and sometimes it 
is but little more than a mark. This is especially true in the western 
part of Madison. It does not, therefore, seem probable that it can 
add much to the mineral wealth of the county, aside from the 
unusual development in the valley of the Little Raccoon Creek, 
already noticed. 

The Lower Kittanning coal, No. 5, of the old scale, is locally known 
in these three last-named townships asthe sandstone coal, deriving this 
designation from the fact that a massive sandrock almost everywhere 
covers it. A sandstone is also found below it in many instances, and 
now and then the coal appears as a streak in a sandstone ledge. This 
stratum extends from Jackson county to the Ohio Valley and beyond, 
making a conspicuous element in all sections, and being a prominent 
feature in the topography. In Jackson county it is locally a decided 
conglomerate. This phase is well seen on Buckeye Furnace lands. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal. 


The lower coal is of much more value in this district than its com- 
panion seam, and it holds this character to the riyer. An unusual fact 
in connection with the seam is shown in this district. It is locally split 
into two coals, each having a thickness of 2 feet or more, and is sepa- 
rated by sandstone or sandy shalee that attain a maximum of 8 or 10 
feet. This splitting of the seam can best be seen south of Jackson 
county, and will be described in the following chapter, but a few 
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examples may also be noticed in the vicinity of Keystone Furnace. In 
Section 19, Huntington township, on the Deckard farm, already referred 
to, the blossoms of the seam are found 20 and 29 feet above the lime- 
stone. 

The present working of the seam is indicated below. In Sec- 
tion 11, Bloomfield, it is opened and shows a thickness of 4 to 4$ feet, 
at a distance of 26 feet above the limestone. In Section 18, Hunting- 
ton, it is 42 to 48 inches thick, and 23 feet above the limestone. In 
Section 14, Bloomfield, it is reported 4 feet thick, and only 15 feet above 
the limestone. In Section 5, Madison, near the furnace, this seam is 
mined for local use. It is 32 inches thick, and 22 feet from the lime- 
stone. The seam generally consists of 2 benches, the upper one being 
much the thicker. At the last-named point, they are 24 and 8 inches, 
respectively. At other points the seam is found with a thickness of 12 
to 15 inches or even less. 

By these statements the general character and promise of this coal 
seam can be estimated. While nowhere likely to become a basis of 
large operations, there will doubtless be found basins that will repay 
mining and help out the production of the general field. 


The Clarion Coal (Upper). 


The limestone coal, which lies next below, is the steadiest seam of 
the series throughout the county, and is by far the largest single source 
of fuel after the Shaft coal and the Wellston seam. It has the same 
characteristics as in Vinton county, being in all respects as good a coal 
as is yielded by this horizon anywhere. It is found in Lick, Franklin 
Jefferson, Madison, Bloomfield and Milton townships. 

Several attempts have been made to mine it for shipment, but it is 
found that it cannot be sold at the same price as the Wellston coal in 
the same markets, and it cannot be mined andhandled for less. 

The last attempt to place it upon the market was made by the 
Southern Ohio Coal Company, who opened a mine at Downerdsville, on 
Rich Run, on the line of the T. C. & St. L. (narrow gauge) Railroad, 
in Milton township. The structure of the coal is shown in the appended 
figure: 

The coal could not be sold, and the mine was necessarily abandoned 
after a brief period. There is a great deal of coal sold in the markets 
of the State to-day that is in no respect superior to the limestone coal 
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WIEVURE CXXXVIA 
SECTION OF LIMESTONE COAL 
AT RICH RUN MINE. 




















j Slate parting... _ 
Coal, lower bench ~~~ - -- 


Fire clay 


of Jackson county, but the trouble is that this must be sold by the side 
of and at about the same price as the Wellston coal, which is one of 
the most admirable fuels of the entire bituminous coal field. 

In Section 7, Madison, this seam is worked for local use. It shows 
the structure indicated below : 


Ferriferous limestone, making roof of coal, 6 feet. 







u, 


u * 
A lower bench is also claimed for the seam at this point. 


The Brookville Coal. 


This seam is not worked at many points in Jackson county, but in 
the northern townships it is occasionally opened for local use. It is 
chiefly confined to Bloomfield and Milton. In both it is about 40 to 50 
feet below the limestone. It does not exceed 4 feet in thickness in any ~ 
sections that have been reported, and it falls to 2 feet in some, At 
Keystone Furnace it is 2} feet thick. In Section 14, Bloomfield, it is 
3 to 34 feet thick. Considering its mineable character in Vinton 
county, it is a matter of surprise that the development of it in Jackson 

so scanty. Its place can be easily remembered, lying as it does close 
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under the Hecla sandstone, which is one of the main elements of the 
scale throughout this district. It is also known as being the first coal 
below the limestone coal. 


The Cannel Coal of Milton Township. 

The Tionesta seam, 36, of the old scale, is found as a cannel of fair 
quality in Milton township, and probably in some other townships of 
the county. One shipping mine has been opened in it, viz., Mine No. 5 of 
the Southern Ohio Coal and Iron Company. It is located on the Coal 
Run branch of the T. C. & St. L. Railway, in Section 15, Milton town- 
ship. The section is shown below: 


FIGURE CLL 


STRUCTURE OF CANNEL COAL AT MINE 
N25, PATTERSON & CO. MILTON TWR 


Blue Shale... -- 
Bituminous Coal... 
Cannel, Slaty, rejected | 
Cannel Coal-------- 

Dark Clay Shale-\ 


The seam ranges between 15 and 30 inches in thickness, so far as 
worked. Its quality seems well approved in market. 

It burns with a clear blaze, and does not leave an excessive amount 
of ash for a cannel coal. It is entirely free from flake and clinker. 
Its composition is shown below: 







Cannel Coal of Milton Township (Lord)—Sampled by C. N. Broun. 












a 28 
Volatile combustible matter . 44.52 
Fixed carbon . 4118 
Ash... . 12.08 

Total . 100.00 
Sulphur 0.84 








The mine was opened in 1882, but the work has never been carried 
on extensively. Four entries are now driven into the coal, so that the 
mine is able to meet all demands. The structure and surroundings of 

} ı seam are as follows: 
— 
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Sand rock. 

Blue shalle............cccccccscccccsccssccsscscsosccssess sennnsnsnssannn 15-20 inches. 
Bituminous Coa] .........00sccces seovesvvccaccecccccsccessccscecescscces sence . 6 “ 
Oannel—slaty—rejected .........scccsecesccccreccessccsccee scones cesenscesees 6 “ 
Cannel ........2.0ccecccccesscsccesceces conces soceeccesteccscacecscnsacas cesses ccaces 15-380 “ 

- Muddy shale. 


The miner attacks the seam in the 6 inches of bituminous coal 
that caps it. 


The position of the seam can be readily determined in most 
parts of the field by reference to the Big Red Block Ore, which is 
universally known. The cannel coal is the first seam above the ore, 
the interval between the two ranging from 10 to 30 feet. This brings 
it 65 to 75 feet below the Ferriferous limestone. In Vinton county, 
as will be remembered, a seam of large volume but of uncertain com- 
position is referred to this horizon, viz., the Newland coal, of Elk 
township. The horizon is fairly steady throughout the district so far 
as some sort of an attempt at coal-making is concerned, but scarcely 
another opening on it is reported in Jackson county. 


According to present knowledge, the Tionesta coal does not make 
an important addition to the mineral resources of Jackson county. 


SuMMARY. 


It is thus seen that four seams of coal are mined in shipping 
banks in Jackson county. They are as follows: the Shaft seam, 
the Wellston coal, the Cannel coal, the Limestone coal. 


The Shaft seam sujports two shipping banks at Jackson in 
addition to the several furnace mines. There are also several small 
shipping mines along the railroad, west of Jackson. 

The Wellston coal is the main-spring of the coal mining in- 
dustry of the country. The development of this field has advanced 
with great rapidity. In 1878, not more than 10,000 tons of coal were 
shipped from Jackson county. During that year, two new lines of 
railway, built with the special object of reaching this coal, entered the 
field. The roads are the Ohio Southern (I. B. and W.), and the 
Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis R’y (Narrow Gauge.) 


In 1880, the shipments reached nearly 300,000 tons, and in 1883, 
nearly 400,000 tons. During the past 6 years more than 40 mines 
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have been opened in this field, and it is at the present pretty well 
occupied. | 

A single mine has been opened in each of the remaining seams, 
but one is dormant and the other has not a very vigorous life. It is, 
however, certain that the limestone coal, by reason of its good volume, 
fair quality, and unbroken persistency, must at no distant day become 
the basis of a considerable mining industry in the county. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE COAL SEAMS OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES 
OF OHIO—ContINvED. | 


Mines oF ScioTO AND LAWRENCE COUNTIES, AND OF THE 
WESTERN PART oF GALLIA County. | 


By Epwarp ORToN. 


The general series of coals that we have already followed south- 
ward and westward from the Pennsylvania line can be traced with un- 
mistakable distinctness from Jackson county into Scioto and Gallia, 
and through them into and across Lawrence county to the Ohio river. 
But, for several reasons, the coal seams are less conspicuous in this dis- 
trict than some of the other elements of the series. This is pre- 
eminently a furnace district, the charcoal iron manufacture of the State 
being centered here. Iron ores have therefore been sought for diligently, 
and the capabilities of the Lower Coal Measures to furnish a proper 
supply for the charcoal furnaces have been carefully investigated. The 
ore horizons are widely known and worked, but no similar motive has 
led to a like development of the coal seams. 

In the second place, the coal seams are intrinsically less valuable in 
this district than they are in many of the counties already reported 
upon. In Scioto county, for example, the Jackson and Wellston coals 
are both due, but these two elements, which give such value to Jackson 
county, have no known economic importance here. In like manner the 
Nelsonville coal of the Hocking Valley has shrunk in Lawrence to a 
seam that sometimes holds but 28 inches of good coal, and that never 
exceeds 43 feet. 

The general section of the county has already been given on page 
122, but a few additional statements will be made under this head. 

The Ferriferous limestone is in full force and value in this district 
and is the stratum to which all other elements are referred when repre- 
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sented in vertical sections. In the map of Lawrence and Scioto coun- 
ties, which accompanies this volume, the areas occupied by the limestone 
above drainage are shown, a task which would be impossible without 
the expenditure of great, labor for any otber elements of the scale 
except those directly connected with it. The limestone has been worked 
along its outcrops in practically continuous benchings throughout most 
of the furnace properties and through a great deal of other territory. 
The Ferriferous horizon indicates as well the horizon of the Kittanning 
coals, the lower of these seams being but 20 or 30 feet above the lime- 
stone, and the upper only 60 or 70 feet above, so that this boundary in 
Lawrence and Scioto and in Jackson and Vinton agrees very closely 
with the Kittanning boundary, as laid down upon the maps of the 
counties to the northward. Upon maps of the scale here employed, the 
two boundaries are, for much of the territory, practically identical. 

Another ore horizon is very widely known and used, especially in 
determining the order of the lower portions of the series. It is the 
horizon of the main or upper block ore of the Ohio Valley. It is 
well named by Mr. Brown, the Franklin block ore, it having been the 
chief dependence of Franklin Furnace-when in blast. It lies 110 to 
120 feet below the Ferriferous, and 40 to 70 feet above the Lower 
Mercer limestone. There is pretty good reason to believe that this ore 
belongs to the Upper Mercer limestone, but whatever its exact northern 
continuation may be found to be, it is one of the ateadiest and most 
easily recognized beds of the entire series in Southern Ohio. Mr. 
Brown made constant use of it in the western part of this field, and 
found it a guide'almost as serviceable as the Ferriferous limestone ore. 
At many of the furnaces it is known as the big red block. 

The little red block ore, which is carried by the Lower Mercer 
limestone, helps to support and confirm the sections, In determining 
the upper coals, the Cambridge limestone becomes of great value. It 
is constant in occurrence, and unmistakable in character, and leaves 
nothing to be desired as a ruling element in a geological section. 

By the aid of these three well-known elements, all of the coal 
seams of the district can be so located that little trouble will be ex- 
perienced in assigning any exposure to its proper place in the scale. 

The coal seams that are due in this field are the 12 seams of the 
Lower Coal Measures (see page 127), but several of the series have not 
thus far been found of economic importance within the district. The 
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three lowest seams in particular have little or no value here. The 
Upper Mercer, the Tionesta, the Brookville and Clarion coals support 
at the best but feeble mines. The Kittanning and Freeport coals, 4 in 
number, furnish almost the entire coal supply jof these counties, and 
seem likely to hold the same place for time to come. 

The general section is as follows: 


Cambridge limestone, generally in two beds. 

Interval, containing Brush Creek coal, 130 feet. 

Upper Freeport coal, Waterloo seam, Coal No. 7. 
Interval, 40-50 feet. 

Lower Freeport coal, Hatcher seam, Coal No. 6a. 
Interval, 40-50 feet. 

Middle Kittanning coal, Sheridan seam coal, No. 6. 
Interval, 40 feet. 


Lower Kittanning coal, Newcastle seam, coal No. 5. 
Interval, 20-30 feet. 
Ferriferous limestone. 
Interval, 0-15 feet. 
Clarion coal, in northern townships only, Coal No. dat 
Interval, 50 feet. 


Brookville 2% Coal No. 4. 

nterv eet. 

100-140 ft. Tionesta coal, Coal No. 3b. 
Interval, "10-20 feet. 


Franklin or Big Ked block ore. 


Interval, 15-40 feet. 
40-60 os. Upper Mercer coal, Webster cannel, Coal No. 8a. 
Interval, 20-80 feet. 


Little Red block ore. 


The places of the three lower seams are also indicated, counting 
from the last-named ore : 


Iaterval, 0-15 feet. 
Lower Mercer coal, No 3. 
Interval, 90-120 feet. 
Quakertown coal, Wellston seam, No. 2. 
_ Interval, 50-100 feet. 
Sharon coal, Jackson Shaft seam, No. 1. 


A good representation of the elements likely to be found in any 
one section is shown in the accompanying figure. The section was 
carefully measured, and may be counted a type for the region to which 


it appears: 
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FIGURE CLV 


SECTION AT PANTHER HILL MTVERNON FURNACE 
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VERTICAL SCALE SOFT. TO ONE INCH 


The seams below the Ferriferous limestone will first be ‘considered 
The Upper Mercer (2) Coal in Lawrence and Scioto. 


The coal seam to be described under this name cannot be certainly 
connected with the Upper Mercer seam of Vinton county and north- 
ward, but it seems probable that the present reference is correct The 
doubt in the case extends to other elements as well. There seems to be 
but one coal seam with any claim to persistency between the Lower 
Mercer limestone and the Franklin block ore. The latter, as will be 
remembered, has been referred in the same uncertain way to the Upper 
Mercer limestone horizon. The difficulty in regard to the coal arises 
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from the considerable interval that separates it from the ore. By the 
table given above, it will be seen that this interval ranges between 15 
and 40 feet. The first figure would create no difficulty, and the second, - 
perhaps, need not, when the gradations are established between these 
extremes. 

At all events, a persistent but not very valuable seam holds this 
place in the scale. It is close to and may replace the sandblock ore. 
It generally consists of two benches separated by a band of shale, and 
is hence sometimes known as the slate vein. 

In the river hills, the place of the seam is about 30 feet below the 
Franklin or main block ore. It is mined in Section 8, Hamilton town- 
ship, Lawrence county, and also on lot 16, Greene township, Scioto 
county. The former is known as the Collins coal, the latter, which is 
a cannel, as the Fulsom coal. The Collins coal consists of two benches, 
separated by 6 or 8 inches of clay or shale. The entire thickness is 
sometimes 4 feet. It is also seen on lot 44, French Grant, 28 feet below 
the main block ore. On Sections 2, 3, 8, 20, 21, 26, 31, 34, Elizabeth 
township, the presence of the coal has been marked. Throughout this 
region it ranges from 12 to 20 inches in thickness. Its quality seems 
good. On section 14 and 26, Decatur, it is also present. 

It is mined and shipped to a small extent at Pioneer Station, Scioto 
county, the seam here being known as the Webster cannel. It is 16 to 
20 inches thick. It is only locally a cannel, the same seam being 
entirely bituminous at other openings in the neighborhood. Cook’s 
cannel mine, half way between Bloom Furnace and Pioneer Station, 
occasionally ships a little coal by rail. There is here a fine exhibi- 
tion of stigmaria in the bottom slate. The Webster Brick Works mine 
this seam south of the village, the coal being 36 inches thick, and 
being known as splint coal. 

It is not necessary to name other exposures of this horizon. The 
best that have been found have been already reported. This is Coal 
No. 3 of the Kentucky series. 


The Tionesta Coal, No. 3b, No. 4 of Kentucky. 


The place of this coal is well-marked by the Franklin or main 
block ore, which lies just below it, the interval being 5 to 20 feet. 
This places it at about 80 to 100 feet below this Ferriferous limestone. 
A peculiarity of the horizon is the splitting of the seam into a number 
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of thin streaks of coal distributed through 10 to 20 feet of clay and 
shale. Its maximum thickness, so far as observed, is 36 inches, the seam 
giving this measure in Section 14, Vernon township. Near Pine Grove 
Furnace also, a good thickness was observed, but it often runs down to 
6 or 8 inches. The coal is mined in such few instances, and in such a 
small and irregular way, that no judgment can be given as to its quality. 
This appears to be the “slate vein” of Washington Furnace, the desig- 
nation being given on account of the black slate roof of the coal. Its 
structure is shown in the accompanying diagram : 


FIGURE ¢Xt 
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There is no promise given by this seam in the district of large 
mines, but it will long yield small local supplies to farmers and furnace 
hands who can obtain a winter’s stock by benching or stripping in 
favorable locations. : 

In Kentucky, this seam becomes in certain areas a cannel of good 
quality. The Hunnewell and Chinn’s Creek cannels are referred to 
this horizon. 


The Brookville Coal, 4, of Newberry, No. 5, of Kentucky. 


A somewhat more important seam in this district than either of 
those already named is the Brookville coal. It has been described 
under two numbers in previous reports, viz., as No. 3c and as No. 4. 
There is but little doubt that it comes in upon the Putnam Hill lime- 
stone horizon, and that, therefore, the latter number belongs to it. It 
is known as the Conway coal in the neighborhood of Ironton, where it 
has been mined in a small way in years past. Its place is 50-70 feet 
below the Ferriferous limestone. It does not show as great a thickness 
in this district as in Vinton county, so far as it has been observed, and 
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nothing that is known of it warrants the expeotation that it can at any 
time support important mines. 

On the south side of the river, the seam does not possess much 
value according to Professor Crandall’s reports. 


The Clarion Coal (Upper), No. 4a. 


This seam, which is so well-known and so highly esteemed in 
Jackson and Vinton counties, under the name of the. Limestone Coal, 
enters Scioto and Lawrence c sunties from the northward in good voluine 
and good condition, but it disappears abruptly from the series near the 
middle of Decatur township. An east and west line drawn through 
Mt. Vernon Furnace will leave all the coal of this seam to the north- 
ward. It disappears not only suddenly, but completely. At least but 
few traces or hints of it are found south of the line named. In Ken- 
tucky, the horizon is passed without notice, so far as coal is concerned. 

The coal is found in portions of Washington and Decatur town- 
ships, of Lawrence county, and of Bloom and Vernon townships, of 
Scioto, and Greenfield township, Gallia county, under the conditions 
already described for the northern counties. The volume of the seam 
is good, but it carries at least two partings, one of them being a per- 
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sistent band of shale or clay, 6 inches in thickness. This structure 
would require great care and necessitate unusual labor in preparing the 
coal for the general market. So far as observed, the structure is fairly 
regular. At Olive Furnace, in Section 3, Washington, it shows the 
structure represented in the accompanying figure. 


Close upon the line of its final disappearance, on the land of Henry 
Warnecke, Section 15, Decatur township, the same structure is repeated, 
the measurements being almost identical. 

Considerable areas are occupied by the seam in the districts named, 
and the same statements as to mining possibilities are warranted here 
that were made in regard to this ooal in Jackson and Vinton: 


| ' WIGURE CXL 
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The seams äbove the Ferriferous limestone remain to be considered. 
They are divided into the two well-known groups, the Kittanning 
coals and the Freeport coals, both of which are well developed here. 


Tue Kitrannine Coats. 


The Lower Kittanning Coal, Coal No. 5—No. 6, Kentucky. 


This persistent but seldom valuable seam is found in good thick- 
ness and of fair quality in much of the territory under consideration. 
Its position is well known and easily marked, inasmuch as it lies within 
15 to 25 feet of the great limestone ore horizon. . 
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At Washington Furnace many small banks have been worked in 
the seam. It shows here the structure represented in the following figure, 
which represents its normal composition of this region : 


FAGU RE CXxXxVilh . 


SECTION OF LOWER KITTANNING COAL 
(NO.8), AT WASHINGTON FURNACE 





Its quality is fair, as has been before stated. It is rather high in 
sulphur and also in ash, but it burns readily and lasts well in the fire. 
It is valued for steam generation wherever it is used. 

At Lawrence Furnace, Section 4, Elizabeth township, the seam has 
in like manner been long mined in a small way. Throughout this 
township and also to the southward and eastward, a massive sandstone 
separates the Kittanning coals, often coming down directly upon the 
lower seam. This is shown in the following figures: 


FLGU RE CXL 
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FIGURE CXULY 
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It will be seen that the upper bench is reduced from the measure 
previously shown by the descent of the sandstone, and that the thick- 
ness of the coal is thus brought below fairly mineable proportions. 
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In Section 20, Elizabeth township, on Etna Furnace lands, the 
seam is shown again in normal structure: 


FIGURE CXLV1 
STRUCTURE OF LOWER KITTANNING 
COAL (N25) AT ETNA FURNACE. 
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In the workings, however, the roof shales, known as “the draw- 
slate,” are often out away, to the detriment of the seam. 


The New Castle Field. 


‘The largest and the only important mines in the seam in these 
coupties are found at New Castle, on the railroad to Pine Grove Fur- 
nace, and at Vesuvius Station, on the Iron Railroad. By the New 
Castle mines the supply of Hanging Rock is produced, and they also 
furnish a large amount of coal for river steamboats. The Vesuvius 
Station or Tunnel mines furnish almost the entire supply of Ironton, 
both for manufacturing and domestic uses. Three rolling mills, in 
particular, rely entirely on the Tunnel mines, and, in fact, it is upon 
these mines that all the manufacturing interests of Ironton have been 
built up. For all uses, the coal is fairly well approved. The seam 
holds quite uniformly and steadily a thickness of 42 inches. It lies 
20-24 feet above the limestone. Its structure is shown below: 
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An analysis made for the Survey shows the following composition, 
which probably represents the average product of the mines: 


New Castle Coal, Tunnel Mines (Lord). 


Moisture ........ccccccccecccccccee vo senees sennceerecesaceses seseaeeeescaesceessnsees sensaeecs 5.19 
‘Volatile combustible matter. ..........ccecccccccsccsccsscccccccccccces seccssccsecece 41.86 
Fixed Carbon... ..cc.ccccc.cccccccscccccccccccccceccevcccccccccccccsscccccccccccccs secscecesces 47.69 
Ash .u.ccccvccccccccccccee cecccccccsenccccesscececccecs eaveccecccceces conces secncecscee sevens 5.26 

Total ............scccccccccccccccccscccccccccescecescescscccccsccccccsees:cccesvcces seeces 100.00 
Sulphur ......cccccccccscsscscvcccs sevecces ecccscecccccsesscsccsccscseseseeses sre ssseeseesces 1.40 


Experiments have recently been made in coking the New Castle 
coal. A quantity was sent from Ironton to Pittsburgh for this purpose. 
The coal was crushed and washed, and the resulting coke presents an 
excellent appearance. Ä 

The daily production of the two centers already named will range 
between 300 and 500 tons. A large acreage has therefore been exhausted 
in the 20 years during which mining has been carried on here, but the 
field shows no signs of giving out. A considerable territory may be 
counted on as affording a safe basis for shipping mines. Scores of 
country banks are opened throughout the district that show the same 
conditions that are found at New Castle and Vesuvius Station. In the 
vicinity of Ironton, in particular, a large amount of coal has been taken 
to meet the local demand, and the mines have already occupied or 
exhausted the whole range of front hills. 

The furthest point that the seam reaches on the river front in going 
westward is a hill in Section 8, Hamilton township. Only the mark of 
- the seam is shown here. 

All things considered, the New Castle field deserves to be counted 
one of the most valuable basins of Lower Kittanning coal in the State. 
Perhaps the Leetonia field is the only one that outranks it in value. 


The Middle Kittanning Coal, Coal No. 6—Coal No. 7, Kentucky. 


This seam is not found in Scioto county. In Lawrence and Gallia 
it is commonly known as the Sheridan coal. Though lacking the 
splendid development that it attains in the Hocking Valley, it is still a 
steady and excellent seam. It maintains its character as reliable. 
Though falling to a measure that is not at present consistent with large 
operations for most of the field, it still affords the safest supply of most 
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of the regions where it is due, and will doubtless be hereafter followed 
under its heaviest cover. Its quality is always fair and often excellent. 
A few sections will be furnished, illustrative of the character of the 
seam throughout the district. 

At Washington Furnace it has the structure represented below: 


FIGURE CXXXLW 
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It has been worked at this point in the large way for a number of 
years, the coal having been found to be certainly the only seam that 
could be used to replace charcoal in iron manufacture at this point, the 
timber for the latter having been exhausted. The earlier trials with 
this seam were unsuccessful. Attempts were made to coke the coal, 
but the open-burning nature of the seam forbade good results in this 
direction, and the mcst that could be done was to char the coal and 
expel part of its sulphur. Success was gained at last by largely increas- 
ing the flux of the charge, when it was found that failure had not at 
any time been due to the coal. Only the middle bench, 28 inches in 
thickness, is taken, and consequently there is a rapid reduction in 
available acreage of the seam. The coal thoroughly approved itself as 
one of the few that can be used raw in the smelting of iron. 

The next section of the seam that is represented comes from Deca- 
tur township. On the lands of Mt. Vernon furnace, Section 22, it 
shows the structure indicated below. 

The lower bench, which is wanting in the Washington section, reap- 
pears, and clay shales take the place of the bone coal there shown. The 
middle bench is the heart of the seam in all of the fields that it occu- 
pies. This bench holds nearly the same thickness here as in Perry 
county. 

A few notes will be given at this point as to certain coal seams of 
Gallia county. The observations are miscellaneous, and are counted 
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useful only as giving to local explorers clues which they can safely 
follow. 


FICURE ext 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
COAL (N26) ON LANDS OF MTVERNON 
FURNACE. 
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GALLIA County. 


The Sheridan seam appears to extend continuously from Washington 
township to the eastward, as far as the Valley of Raccoon Creek, in Perry 
township, where it falls finally below drainage. At least the seam is 
shown in this valley in good condition and in good proportions. Its 
structure is indicated below: 

This section is quite familiar and reassuring. It would be a 
normal section in the Hocking Valley. Not only do the three regular 
benches again apear, but the supplementary seam of the Hocking 
Valley is also represented. The 3 inches of coal and the black slate of 
the roof show an approach to the conditions under which the great 
phase of the seam was built up. 


The coal has been worked for many years at Evane’s mill for steam 
production and for local supply. It stands in high estimation, and cer- 
tainly gives promise of a field of great value for future mirfing enter- 


prises, 
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A long and excellent section illustrative of ihe geology of the 
region was measured here with great care by Mr. Brown and is repre- 
eented below. It may be relied upon as a safe guide in explorations 
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FIGURE CXL 
STRUCTURE OF MIDDLE KITTANNING 
COAL (N?6) AT EVANS’ MILL. 
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that will follow. 


The character of this seam in Huntington township has been 
already touched upon in the discussion of the coals of Little Raccoon 
valley (see page 1029). The Deckard and Calhoun coals, as reported, 


seem to have unusual promise. 


In Raccoon township there is but little development of coal seams 


and the sections presented are somewhat ambiguous and uncertain. 
Centerville the following series is found : 


Heavy/sandstone. 


Coal seam, known as Thomas coal 
Coal blossom, often seen 
Buff limestone .. 
Coal, 18 to 24 inch 
Col... 

Hard stratum, found at depth of 70 feet. 
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The translation of the terms seems to be as follows: 


Sandstone—Upper Freeport sandstone. 
Thomas coal—Lower Freeport coal. 

Buff limestone—Lower Freeport limestone. 
Coal, 18-24 inches—Middle Kittanning seam. 
Coal, lowest—Lower Kittanning seam. 
Ferriferous limestone. 








Sandstone, Buffalo... ung 
Coal blossom... 
Buff Limestone-. 
Coal blassom_.._...--.----------- 


Buff Limestone and Ore, hoa (tat sf), 
White clay aaa aa nn 
Shaly Sandstone------------ 
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Vertical scale soft olin. 


In Section 6, Perry township, near Wales, two thin seams of coal 
“are mined for neighborhood use, the lower one being 22 inches thick 
anda solid bed; the other is 8 to 10 feet above it. These seem to 
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represent the Centerville coal (Thomas seam), the same heavy ledge of 
sandstone covering the upper seam. The sandstone can be followed up 
the Grassy Fork of Symmes Creek, where it is again found covering 
a coal seam. The latter is well shown on David Williams’s land, Sec- 
tion 2, Madison township. It here consists of two benches, the upper 
one, 14 inches thick, and the lower, 21 inches, separated by an 8-inch 
clay parting. This seems to be the same cval found at Gallia Furnace, 
at 88 feet above the Ferriferous limestone, At Shelton’s bank the seam 
shows the structure represented below: ‘ 


TIAVAE CXUVI 
STRUCTURE OF LOWER FREEPORT? 
COAL (N?6a) AT SHELTON’S BANK NEAR 
GALLIA FURNACE 
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There is a question in regard to the Shelton coal, as is indicated in 
the figure. It has the partings of the Middle Kittanning seam, and 
may possibly be on this horizon. 

On J. Calaway’s land, in Section 12, Greenfield, the following 
series is shown: 

Coal, Upper Freeport. 
Interval, 54 feet. 


Coal, 10 inches, 
Coal, Lower Freeport. { Parting, 2 inches, 
, 26 inches. 


Interval, 66 feet. 
Coal, Middle Kittanning. 
About the identification of the lower coal there is no question, a8 
the seam was traced directly into the Evans’s Mill. coal, already de- 
scribed. a 
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. In Section 7, Walnut township, on the farm of J.S. Eakins, the 
Middle Kittanning seam lies in the bed of Symmes Creek. The Lower 
Freeport coal also appears in the same section. The Cambridge limestone 
is here found, 242 feet above it, as at Evans’s mill. This has now become 
the normal measure. The coal is 38 inches thick, and very. promising 
in appearance. 

At Armstrong’s bridge, in Section 12, Walnut, the coal is again 
found, 30 feet above Symmes Creek. The Upper Freeport coal is about 
120 feet above it in this vicinity. 

These sections and measurements, taken somewhat at random, v will 
lend some light to future explorers, but this whole distriet needs that 
more time and labor be spent upon it before a full account of its 
resources can be given. There is no peculiar complexity in its stratifica- 
tion, but the openings of its coal seams are infrequent, and the intervals 
between its several elements are somewhat changed from those found 
on the margins of the field. 


Returning to Lawrence county, a few additional statements as to 
the Middle Kittanning coal, No. 6, are needed to complete the cursory 
account here undertaken. The seam is generally found in its proper 
place in the section wherever its horizon is exposed, but it has suffered 
a good deal from the erosion of the Lower Freeport sandstone, which 
is steady throughout the county, and very massive. It often comes 
close down upon the coal, cutting away its roof shales and deteriorating 
its quality. Not infrequently it intrudes into the coal, reducing it 
below mineable proportions. 

In the river hills, near Ironton, this last condition prevails. The 
coal is seldom found thick enough here to warrant mining, and the lower 
seam, as has been already stated, is the universal reliance. Above 
Ironton, however, the seam shows a better condition, and the only 
extensive mines of the county in this coal have been opened here. 
They are located at Sheridan, about 6 miles above Ironton. The coal 
lies low in the hills, and is not found again above the river after leaving 
this immediate neighborhood. The Sheridan mines were opened about 
1863, and for a number of years maintained a large output. They were 
equipped for delivering coal upon the river, at good advantage. The 
quality of the coal has always been approved. In thickness, the seam 
does not often fall below 3 feet in the areas that have been worked, and 
.it sometimes rises to 4 feet. The average of the Sheridan mines will 
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not much exceed the former figure.. The sandstone comes down close 
upon the coal, and the hill under which it is mined is very heavy. The 
‘floor is somewhat irregular, but the seam has its usual persistency and 
steadiness. A considerable acreage has been worked out. - Mining has 
been suspended here for several years. 

There is no reason to doubt that all of this seam in the county that 
is 3 feet and over in thickness will be called for in time to come, but it 
is quite possible that it cannot be brought into successful competition 
with the thicker and more easily mined seams of adjoining fields at the 
present time. 

The fact that the Sheridan mine is not now producing coal will 
account for the analysis of the seam being wanting at this point. 


THE FREEPORT CoaALs. 


Under this head the two remaining seams of the Lower Measures 
of Lawrence and Gallia counties will be briefly noted. One of these 
seams has already been brought into account, incidentally, as it is found 
in some of the western townships of Gallia county (see page 1028). 


The Lower Freeport Coal, Coal No. 6a. 


This seam is known in Lawrence county as the Hatcher coal. It 
lies 40 to 60 feet above the Middle Kittanning coal. It is fairly steady 
through a considerable territory, particularly to the east and north of 
Ironton. In thickness, at its best, it ranges between 3 and 4 feet. Its 
quality is fair. Whether it can support shipping mines successfully, 
under present conditions, has not been determined by actual experiment, 
but the probabilities are not favorable to such a result. This seam has 
not, at least, been turned to such account at any point on the western 
side of the coal field. It furnishes’a fair amount of coal for neighbor- 
hood use, and will long serve this not unimportant end. It promises 
more in Lawrence county than in any of the counties of the western 
margin of the field. | 


THe Upper FREEPORT COAL. 


The Waterloo Field. ° 


A basin of this coal that promises to take rank with the best de- 
posits of Upper Freeport age in the State is to be found in parts of 
Walnut, Symmes and Aid townships of Gallia and Lawrence counties. 
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It is perhaps the most valuable body of this coal in the State that has 
not yet been attacked. The name by which it is most commonly 
known is the Waterloo coal, the little village of this name on the 
Lawrence county line marking the best known center of the field. The 
basin extends in a southerly direction along the valley of Symmes Creek, 
from about Waterloo for 8 to 10 miles, but we can well believe that some 
interruptions would be developed by working within these limits. The 
opportunities to estimate the extent of the field in an east and west 
direction are comparatively few, being confined to the transverse valleys 
that are cut deep enough to expose the seam, but.a breadth of 2 to 3 
miles, it seems safe to infer from such facts as are met with. One fact 
of special importance is to be noted, viz., that the coal descends to its 
final cover on the east side of Symmes Creek in its best condition. A 
valuable extension of the seam below drainage is attested by this state 
of things. The area occupied by the coal, as it is now known, is 
roughly indicated on map No. 8. 

It is to be regretted that all of the statements made in regard to 
the Waterloo field must be somewhat vague and general. This results 
from the fact that the field has not yet been proved in any thorough or 
systematic may. Our knowledge of it, which is very little extended 
beyond that of former reports, is limited to such natural exposures as 
can be found in banks of creeks, in roadways, and on hill-sides, aided 
and re-enforced by a half-dozen farmers’ banks, together with one or 
two mines in which 2 or 3 acres, more or less, have been worked out. 

The general] section that includes this coal has already been given 
(see pages 120-121). It lies 120 to 130 feet below the Cambridge lime- 
stone. Theerrors of statement in the earlier references to this seam, 
and especially my own errors in regard to it, in Volume III, have been 
noticed and corrected on an earlier page (see page 120). 


Coming from the northward, the seam is first found in good develop- 
ment in the south-western sections of Walnut township. It has been 
mined by stripping for many years in the vicinity of Flag Spring. It 
shows here a thickness of five feet, and the quality of the coal is excel- 
lent. 

Passing southwards one mile we reach the well-known mines of 
Jacob Webster, the largest workings in the Waterloo field. The struc- 
ture of the coal at this point is indicated in the accompanying diagram: 
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MELURE Ch 


STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT 
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The seam consists essentially of two benches—a lower one, measur- 
: 4 feet, in which almost its entire value lies, and an upper bench 
‚t here exceeds 1 foot. A persistent clay parting, 6 inches in thick- 
s, separates the two benches. Under the main parting a thin band 
coal is found, separated from the main body by a thin layer of shale. 
is middle band could not be gained in mining under the present 
tem, even if its quality warranted, as the expense of splitting it out 
uld exceed its value. The roof coal or upper bench is generally 
‚rge and worthless. 

A heavy mass of slate overlies the coal, and it may reasonably be 
rected to form a good roof in regularly worked mines. In these 
intry banks it proves somewhat troublesome and dangerous by falling. 

A half-mile beyond Webster’s, the fine showing of the seam on 
in Strait’s farm is found. The coal has been worked here to a small 
ent, and it nowhere appears to better advantage. 

On the farm of Thomas Cooper, a mile southward of Webster's, 
‘ther bank is opened in the seam. Its structure at this point is indi- 
ed below: 
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FAGURE Chi 
STRUCTURE OF. UPPER FREEPORT COAL 
ON THOMAS COOPER'S LAND, WAT ERLOO, 





.— 10f¢ or more —.) 






Clay parting. 
Coal._----------—.) 


The structure is seen to agree closely with the structure of the seam 
at Webster’s bank, and also at Strait’s, and we are thus warranted in 
believing that a continuous body of coal of this character occupies the 
entire interval. The maintenance of the heavy deposit of roof shales 
is also reassuring, inasmuch as it shows the thorough protection of the 
seam from early erosion. 

One mile further west, but still on the lands of Thomas Cooper, a 
second opening is found, agreeing essentially with the facta already 
stated. 

The seam can also be followed to the northwest of Waterloo. On 
the line between Sections 14 and 23, Symmes township, on the land of 
George Pearce, it is found with a thickness of 37 inches. It appears 
probable that the reduction in volume is rapid in this direction. The 
Sheridan coal (Middle Kittanning) appears in the same farm and at no 
great distance, the Ferriferous limestone also comes into the section. 

Southward from Waterloo the coal is found in all the tributaries of 
Symmes Creek that expose its horizon for 6 or 8 miles. The coal is 
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ened on John’s Creek, on Aarons’ Creek, and on Elkins’s Creek. In 
2 last-named valley are found the well-known openings of the Oak 
dge Furnace, Section 22, Aid township. The coal has been worked 
re in a small way for many years. The structure of the seam is 
own in the following figure: 


FiGURE Chik 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT COAL 
WATERLOO SEAM) AT GAK RIDGE FEE. 


Shale and clay roof.-- 






Coal --------- ----- 


Fire-clay. one nn 


The volume, as will be seen, is fully equal to that of the Waterloo 
al, but the benches are quite differently proportioned. The quality 
the coal is inferior, so far as present developments enable us to judge. 
ıe seam is so interrupted by slate and clay banks that it can scarcely 
made a basis for profitable mining. 

One other section, illustrative of this field, is added. 

In Section 28, Aid township, 2 miles to the southward of Oak 


FIGURE Cutt 
STRUCTURE OF UPPER FREEPORT 
COAL IN SECTION28 AID TOWNSHIP. 






Bone Coal. 
Coal..------- 
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Ridge Furnace, and in the Valley of Sharp’s Creek, another tributary 
of Symmes Creek, the coal is again found. It hasa thickness of 69 
inches, all told, and its structure is shown above: 

The seam is here regaining the structure and character of the 
Waterloo coal. The openings indicate good promise of a mining field. 
| Two and one-half miles east of this point, and in the main valley 
of Symmes Creek, on the east side, in Section 25, Aid township, there 
is found the last exposure of the Waterloo coal in this direction. The 
seam is mined here by the Russel Brothers. Its structure is as follows : 


| .ccccccccccccscccvccces nansnanenzunnunnnnnsnnsnnnensnenenne 10-12 inches. 
Clay parting .............ccccsccscocscccscscessscesees “.. 
Russell coal. + Coal ............cccccscscccssccsevcscves sovcscesccecccves sseeee 8-4 “ 
Clay parting ........0..s00-scccssccceccsccscecsccosees 1-2 “ 
Coal, bottom DONCD.........cccccsccccccsescccsesccscccecs 89 “ 


All ofthe coal ofthe seam is mined, and no discrimination is made 
as to quality. The coal is held in good repute for blacksmith use, and 
is the exclusive dependence of the shops for 6 or 8 miles around. There 
is very little visible sulphur in it. It mines in large blocks, without 
the use of powder, but it is rather tender, and would not, perhaps, bear 
railroad transportation well. It is sold at the bank’s mouth for 4% cents. 
per bushel. Royalty is paid at the rate of 25 cents per ton on lump 
coal. | 

This bank, it will be remembered, is on the east side of Symmes 
Creek, and the seam here dips down, never to rise again. The fact that 
volume and quality are so good in this last appearance is one of great 
significance. It warrants the belief in a valuable body of this coal 
below drainage. 

The composition of the Waterloo coal cannot be given as fully as 
is to be desired. The banks are open only at certain seasons of the 
year, and at the time that samples were sought for, a number of the 
mines were obstructed with water, and could not be entered, but the 
three following analyses will do something toward showing the real 
character of the coal. The first samples were obtained from the stripping 
bank of Charles Neal, Section 19, Walnut township, near Flag Spring, 
on the northern boundary of the basin. The samples represented only 
the bottom bench. The second set was obtained from the entries of 
Thomas Cooper’s bank, in Section 30, Walnut, and to this set the 
character of outcrop coal attaches in some degree. Only the lowermost. 


67 G. 
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4 feet of the seam are represented here. The third samples come from 
the Russell Brothers’ mine, already referred to, and represent the 
southernmost extension of the basin that is now worked. All of the 
seam is represented in this analysis, and the samples are the only ones 
that do full justice to the mine from which they were taken, as they 
came from solid coal under deep cover. 


Waterloo Coal—Lord (Sampled by C. N. Brown). 


No. 1. Charles Neal’s. 
No. 2. Thomas Cooper’s. 
No. 8. Russell Brothers. 


Moisture ......0.. scccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccscccsvcccceccscecsee 
Fixed carbon ..........ccccccccccccccccccescce soccccee. cocses leceee 
Ash 





These results are very gratifying and assuring. Although the 
moisture and ash are higher than in most of our best coals, they do not 
exceed the percentages in the Jackson Shaft seam. In sulphur, the 
Waterloo seam runs as low as any other Ohio coal, being very much 
freer than the coal of any other Freeport basin in the State. It is an 
open-burning seam, at least sufficiently so to give promise of its suc- 
cessful application to iron smelting, in the raw state. Actual trial is, 
of course, necessary to determine this adaptation, but it seems probable 
that this field is the one on which the failing iron manufacture of Law- 
rence county can depend for a new lease of life. No coal south of the 
Monday Creek field shows so little sulphur. 

Several railroad surveys have been directed to the Waterloo Coal 
Field within the last few years, but none of them has advanced beyond 
the preliminary stages of road building. When the proper time comes, 
and proper facilities for distribution are secured, it is safe to predict 
that this last of the Upper Freeport basins of the State will make an 
important contribution to our coal supply. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MEIGS CREEK COAL SEAM IN MORGAN, MUSKIN- 
GUM, GUERNSEY AND NOBLE COUNTIES. 


By C. Newron Brown. 


Through Morgan, Noble, south-eastern Muskingum and north- 
western Monroe counties, the most important coal horizon is found 
about 250 to 260 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal limestone, or about 
80 to 100 feet above the horizon of the Pittsburgh coal. The areas occu- 
pied by the seam are indicated on the map which accompanies this 
volume (Map No. 9). The seam appears to be the Sewickley coal of 
the Pennsylvania series. In former reports this coal is known as the 
Upper Bellaire, Upper Barnesville or Cumberland coal. The term 
Cumberland is already occupied as the name of a famous Maryland 
coal, and it will therefore be dropped, as a confusing synonym, and the 
coal will here be designated the Meigs Creek cnal from the name of the 
stream in Morgan county which drains a central portion of the field. 
For convenience of description this coal field will be divided into three 
districts. 

The first includes western Morgan, and eastern and Central 
Athens, and Meigs counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal is thin and 
unsteady, and of little economic value. 

The second includes eastern Morgan, Noble, south-eastern Mus- 
kingum and southern Guernsey counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal 
is the only coal that can be worked ina large way. 

The third includes Belmont, north-western Monroe, eastern Harri- 
son and southern Jefferson counties. Here the Meigs Creek coal is in 
good force, but it has to give way to the Pittsburgh seam, which is the 
thicker and much purer. 

The character of the coal and its roof are surprisingly steady over 
the entire field. 

The average of many analyses shows the following composition 
(Lord): 
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Moistur® .......ceccscsrccsccccecsccccce © nnensnnansnennee os Lececenscccccccccccsccsees 3.10 
Volatile combustible matter .........c.ccscsscssssesscssscccsvccoce soccce ounnen - 40 to 4l 
Fixed carbon ........ccsssccscccscsvccscsccscccs sevens cevessssovcsccccccccces eoccccse 44 to 45 
Ash .......ccsccsccccesrecerevsccceve tenses sosnercuecesccescececeesceccee cesses coccessecens 11 to 115 
Sulphur, very near.............. | anecececcccececesecccccccecscees soenecenceescrsess 5. 


This shows a coal very high in both ash and sulphur, and very low 
in fixed carbon. Such a coal can not successfully compete with coals 
having from 50 to 57 per cent. of fixed carbon, 3 to 7 per cent. of 
ash, and from 1 to 2 per cent. of sulphur. The roof is ‘usually a 
tough shale, making, when properly treated, a very good cover. Some- 
times there is a thin coal just above the main seam that is left for roof. 

The coal is high enough to be drained without the use of machinery, 
but usually a layer of hard white limestone is found in drain trenches 
at 1 to 4 ft. under the coal. 

The coal mines fairly well, and will bear considerable handling. 
Most of the mines visited were small country banks that were scarcely 
driven in beyond the outcrop coal. Through most of the second district 
there is a bone coal or tough streak, from 2” to 6” thick, near the center 
of the seam, which, if not carefully picked out, seriously injures the 
coal by increasing the ash and sulphur. Beginning on the Muskingum, 
and following the Meigs Creek coal south-west through the First dis- 
trict to the Ohio river, we find it often wanting, and at other places thin 
and of little value. It sometimes thickens to a few feet over one or 
two sections, but does not hold far. The coal crosses the Muskingum 
river at McConnellsville, Morgan county. It is here from 2% to 3 feet 
thick, and is 250 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal limestone, and 82 
feet above the Pittsburgh, which is here 28” thick. 

In the southern part of Malta township, Morgan county, the mark 
of the Meigs Creek coal is found on the highest ridges, but it has never 
been opened. The Pittsburgh coal is quite thin through this township. 

Through Union township, Morgan county, the Meigs Creek coal is 
found as a strong coal mark, at 90 or 100 ft. above the coal, which is 
here reported 30 inches thick. There is a small coal found between 
the Pittsburgh and Meigs Creek coals. 

Through Penn township traces of the Meigs Creek and higher 
coals are found, but neither of the seams has been opened. 

Nothing of the Meigs Creek coal was found through Homer town- 
ship, although the ground is high enough to hold it. 


—_ 
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In the south-western part of Marion township, Morgan county, 
the Meigs Creek coal has been opened, and a thickness of 28 inches 
found. Near the south-eastern corner of Section 2, Marion township, 
the Meigs Creek seam shows the following section : 





Sandston® ...ccccce socscscesevcccccccscss sevvcsceccescccssevcescececcoes sansane seeecee 

Shale .......ccscsscccccccsssccccvcsscccccccnccsccscsescssccccses eecessese unnen sonsnnnen - 8 feet. 
Bone coal, called cannel coal ........... sen ccscescaccceccscsccevececcscscesccsoscs 8 inches, 
Slate .....cccocsssesscecsccecscesccsoces sensor sense seccccces nensssnsansomnsansnnnussennse 2 *“ 
Coal .....csserccssccccscscsccccccesccccncnsccsccscccecsesccescsccos scenes cssesssescessscoes 15 “* 
Slate ......csccccccccscscsevcscccnces senses cscces coccceces ssscocssecccsscece secsecces sess 2 * 
Coal] ...2.0020000s2000n0an0anreonsnnnsnnnensennesensnenesunsnnnnsnnnssnunensunnnnensennunene he 
Clay .......ccsccccscacsscsvccceccccnce soscscesscecscsccscsccessccccsoes sucess scoessccnses — 


The analysis of this coal is as follows: 


Marion Township Coal (Lord). 


Moisture® .....ccccccccccccccsccccccccs ces senonnnnnnenanunsaennannmntsonnnnen soonnnnnnanenenee 8.94 
Volatile combustible matter ..........ccccccsccscsccevecccnecveccccecscecessccccccces „ 89.45 
Fixed carbon .......0c.cccccccsccccce cccccccceccessses Innsannnennensansnonunne sosecccccces „ 44.12 
Ash ...... ccccccccecccccccceccccccvcsccccccscccces be ccvcccccsees eevccccccccccccce cescccccceccces 12.49 

Total ......cccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessosces ceccccces scccccces cevcceccecssovcccccs 100.00 
Sulphur ..........ccccccccscssseccccvscccce. cosssscnscscscccesccsscccscssccsscceassescscs cesses 4.97 


The coal is quite high in ash and sulphur, but can be put to many 
uses. 

Traces of a coal higher than the Meigs Creek coal are found in 
south-eastern Marion township, Morgan county, and eastern Bern town- 
ship, Athens county. 

In the southern part of Windsor township, Morgan county, the 
Meigs Creek coal has been opened at many places along the Muskingum 
river for local supply. 

In lot 1114, Windsor township, Morgan county, the Meigs Creek 
coal measures as follows: 


Shale rook .........ccscessccsvsccccccscscestevcesscsesccesencccssscscescscssceceecces mn 
Bone Coal ........ssccccsscescscnccosscccsscscccccceessocvcccsesccsescssssessccvcsces 8 to 4 inches. 
Slate .......cccccsecee cecsccccccvescccsccccsesccccccserece pecsesceesesecscvesseceeees “Bin. 

Coal, slaty ...........cscssccscsccsesscves secssevcccscscccesceceeecescsccersecesees 8 in. 
“Tough streak” .......cccccccsscsecscerscsccscsccscccssscsscecscsscccsscscrscs ese 2 in 

Coal .......ccesesccscscscccscnccscccs senses scsens cesses sonseses cosceccenscecssencecces 18 in 
Olay......0000000n0ne0nsssnssnnönnunsnsnunnsennunsnsensnuunonunnnnsnensonsnnnnnnunnnnen 


Trimble and Dover townships, of Athens county, have none of the 
Meigs Creek coal. 
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Ames township, Athens county, has the Meigs Creek coal in 8. W. } 
Section 24, on W. Kasler’s land. It is 264 feet above the Ames or 
Crinoidal limestone, and has the following section : 





Shale ......ccoscccssccsce cecccsoscsccccsccescecsvccccestecccecccocescccces seccee ceccoeces 

Cloal] ...... 22... sccsccscccncscsscnsancececes coccccece cossecses scncescencessecece cece coeeness 12 inches. 
Olay .........sscccccecceses cossecces cveereescnevereccesecesscscaceseccsseeceesccccsscesss 18 to 4 in. 
O0al ......ccccccccccsccscocscccescccscrerscecesscecsscocececccscccccecsssesseecccceccececss 84 in. 
Blate......cccccccccscccscccccccccscessocce. cvsccccccccnccccce cocccoccesccecsscoccecee cucces 1 to 2 in. 
Cron] ........00. csscsccescsresces sossescccsesccscccccccssccscccccecccesencs ccccccccavccsce 8 in 

Clay 222200400000 serves cosceereenesesseseceoosececccees cesses cccess snssescececs sauna nanene 





This is the most western point of the Meigs Creek coal in northern 
Athens county. 

The coal is found at Fr. Sec. 2, and Sec. 13, Bern township. At 
Fr. Sec. 2, it is reported 4 feet thick, and at Section 13 only 18 inches. 
At the latter place it is 119 feet above the Pittsburgh coal. 

Athens township, Athens county, has the Meigs Creek coal in 
N. E. + Section 4, but it is near the hill-tops, and the area of good coal 
quite small. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found through most of Canaan township 
Athens county. InS. E. + Section 23, it is 95 feet above the Pitts- 
burgh coal, and in Section 33 it has in the past been mined. 

It is opened on Mrs. Sam’s farm, in 8. E. Section 25, on the 
waters of Willow Creek. It here was 30” thick; ru partings noted. 
A few feet under the coal is found, through this township and on Long 
Run, a very thick ledge of sandstone. In the north-east part of Rome 
township, Athens county, several unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to find the Meigs Creek coal thick enough tu mine. 

The coal is well shown in a branch of Big Run, near the north side 
of Section 12, and in Section 18, Rome township, the coal is 125 feet 
above Federal Creek, and shows an outcrop 5 feet thick. 

Alexander township, Athens county, is not high enough for the 
Meigs Creek coal, although the Pittsburgh seam is found throughout 
the eastern part of the township. 


The coal has been found in northern Lodi township, Athens county, 
but nothing of it seen in the southern part. On Chas. Brown’s farm 
in N. E. 4 Section 30, Lodi township, the seam gives the following 
section : 
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Shale roof, good. 

Coal .......ccceccccccvscccevcccscsscvcecces nunnnnnnnonunnnuronansonnen sansnnnnnaenansenneen 28 inches 
Blate .........cccccscccsesccccccceccscccccesssccssanseesenssecsecee non sensnnsansnnusn nenne 2432 
Coal .....c.ccscsceccccsescscscecceses Leccescocceccenecscssccceestenccccce cesses seceseseeees 4 * 
Clay .....2s00ns0usnsnnsonsnnnssusnennnnnsnsnnnnnnsnnannsennnnnnnnansannsnnssennenenen nennen 1 
Coal, exposed, 24 in., reported.......oessssenenesenonnsununnssnnasnnnenssnnnannen 88 3 


Bottom, not exposed. 


There is a ledge of sandstone 60 feet thick under the coal. This 
is on Long Run. In Sections 12 and 18, the coal has been opened and 
found thin and unsteady. 


In Fr. Section 12, and Fr. Section 3, Lodi township, marks of two 
higher coals were found—one at 235 feet, and the other at 100 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal. 


In neither Carthage nor Troy townships, Athens county, could the 
Meigs Creek coal be identified. A few faint marks, probably belonging 
to the upper coals, were seen, but no openings were found. 

Through Meigs county the Meigs Creek coal seems to have entirely 
disappeared, as no trace of it could be found, although much of the county 
is above its horizon. 


The second and most important district of the Meigs Creek coal 
includes ıhat part of Morgan county east of the Muskingum river, 
south-eastern Muskingum, all of Noble and south-western Guernsey 
counties. Through this area the Meigs Creek coal is the only coal 
above drainage that can ever be mined ina large way. There isa 
large area of coal in eastern Morgan and western Noble counties, of 4 
to 44 feet thickness, that can easily be reached by railroads in the val- 
leys of Meigs and Olive Green Creeks. 


Bloom township, Morgan county, holds the Meigs Creek coal in 
the north-east part in quite a number of sections. It is here from 34 
to 44 feet thick, with a characteristic parting or “tough streak’ near 
the center of the stream. 


On V. Savall’s land, in N. W. + Section 1, Bloom township, the 
coal measures 53 inches, including two thin partings. For the analysis 
of the coal see the following table. 

The ash is unusually large, and the sulphur is above the average. 

The coal on Wm. Barkhurst’s land, in 8. W. + Section 26, Bloom 
township, gives a section that holds with little variation through the 
entire township : 
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Shale roof, stands fairly well. 

Coal ...........csccssccscsescsccscescceses snansnnnnenunanrunens seccescccceseessecsccccecccocsess 18 in. 
“‘Tough streak,” or bone COAL .........0.sesees csscsccesccccscee sccoce cece coccceces 4 in. 
Doal ... ..cccescccscsecscccssccccccssccsccsccsscesscelensssosenses secase soveweue: senennnannnenee 18 in 
Day, aboüt..... ....crscocsscrercccscccnscesscnscccsscesescsscosesesones cocces sannan coscececs 2 ft. 
White non-fossiliferous limestone ...........0.ssccccssssseecsccsse onnonnnnn soccesece -—— 


The Barkhurst coal was also analyzed (see below.) 

Coal from Barkhurst’s and adjoining banks is used in McConnells- 
ville for ordinary domestic purposes. It is reported as making an 
enormous amount of ashes and clinkers when used in stoves. The 
analyses appended show the grounds for such charges. 


Bloom Township Coal (Lord). 





1 2. 
Moistur® ......ccc.cccscccccccccnvcccccccccccccccccccccccccecocsccaccecccnsccccsccccecs 8.15 8.68 
Volatile combustible matter ..............ccccscsoccossccsecees @cccvecece lesees 41.50 40.44 
Fixed Carbon...........ccccccceccccccccrccecscccccaccccccccccccccccccecccccsaceccuces 88.74 43.41 
Ash cocccccccccccccccccecccccnsces sccscccccccccccscceccccccccscccenceve seocceces soccseces 16.61 12.47 
Total ......... cccssssccosssscccsesccsssssceccecsscesesace soscsessacsccesen seeees 100.00 | 100.00 
Snlphur ......... z0000000 ccrsescccvcccesceecccccssessscees cessescsscessvseesessesseeses 5.78 5.74 


No. 1. Savall’s coal, Sec. 1, Bloom township. 
No. 2. Barkhurst’s coal, Sec. 26, Bloom township. 


Morgan township, Morgan county, has the Meigs Creek coal in 
good force all through the eastern part, but it is thin in the river bills. 
It is mined for the McConnellsville market at a number of small banks 
in this township. It was measured on Abram Farris’s land, in N. W. + 
Section 35, T. 7, R. 12, Morgan township, also on F. Roberts and Alex. 
Offord’s lands, in same section, and on R. Whipple’s land, in Section 36, 
same township. In all these mines the coal ranges from 3 to 3% feet, 
with a tough streak or bone coal of 3” to 4’ at the center of the seam. 

On E. Sherwood’s land, in 8. E. ¢ Section 19, T. 10, R. 11, Mor- 
gan township, the coal is found 36 inches thick, with no tough streak, 
but with 10 inches of poor coal at the top. The roof is shale, and 
stands well. 

On the hill just east of McConnellsville, a section was measured 
showing the position of both the Pittsburgh and Meigs Creek coal 
with regard to the Ames or Crinoidal limestone. 
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The Meigs Creek coal is 250 feet above the Ames limestone, and 
82 feet above the Pittsburgh coal, which is here 68 feet above the Ames 
limestone. 

The Pittsburgh coal seems to be higher than usual—the lower 
interval being longer, and the upper one shorter than at other places. 

The coal analyses as follows, in Morgan township: 


No. 1. Abram Farris, N. W. } Section 85, T. 11, R. 12. 

No. 2. R. Whipple, 8. W. 4 Section 36, T. 11, R. 12. 

No. 3. E. Sherwood, 8. E. } Section 19, T. 10, R. 11. 

No. 4. Meigs Creek Coal, at Hooksburgh, Windsor township. 


Morgan Township Coal (Lord). 


Pinot carbon 
Ash 





All of these coals are very high in both ash and sulphur, and low 
in fixed carbon. The ash is red, showing the sulphur to be combined 
with iron. The northern part of Windsor township, Morgan county, 
has the Meigs Creek coal, but not much of it is shown. The coal is 
opened in the north-east and north-west corners, but through the cen- 
tral part along the river the crop is probably so low as to be covered 
with the drift deposits of the valley. 

The coal is worked at Hooksburgh in the north-west corner of the 
township. On Jas. Noyes’ land, in lot 75, Windsor township, the coal 
is worked for the village use. The coal is hard and bright, and is in 
every way a promising coal in appearance. It measures 3 feet, with a 
small irregular slate near the center of the seam. The analysis of 
this coal has been given above. The analysis shows a better coal 
than either the Bloom or Morgan township coals. In the north- 
east corner of the township, on Olney Run, and about the mouth 
of Meigs Creek, the coal is found from 3 to 33 feet thick, and quite low 
in the hills. In lot 33, Windsor township, on Mummeys’ land, there is 
the best showing of an upper coal found in this entire coal field. It is 
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near the top of the highest ridge, and must be from 210 to 250 feet 
above the Meigs Creek coal. No reliable measure could be had. The 
coal gives a section very like the Meigs Creek coal; it is as follows: 


Clay shale roof, very poor. 

Coal .........cccscsscsssececees Lenses cccseecssenccoes sensseusscnscccsceccccccesesceece wees ceenss 16 in. 
Slate and bone COal...........cscssccscscscescccccssensesssescs sevens cescceces vececcescses 8 in. 
Coal ........csscccscce ccscscssen sossee ansnanussnnnensnnnensunsnnnensenunnrennnunnennnnen cases 24 in 
Clay ...... sossasssonsssnnesnenennnunnensunsanonnnnnnnsnsnsnsensnsennsanneennannennennsanen sense —- 


| This is probably a local thickening of one of the upper coals usually 
found as a mere mark or blossom. This is the only opening found in 
the high coals. 

The Meigs Creek coal is due in all parts of Meigsville township, 
Morgan county, except when cut out by the creek valleys. 

In the extreme south-east corner, in Sections 35 and 36, the coal is 
from 3 to 3% feet thick, and near the level of the creek valleys. It is 
a little thin and irregular in the southern part of the township, but in 
the northern part is steady and in its usual thickness. 

In 8. W. + Section 26, Meigsville township, on Hooper’s land, the 
coal was worked one winter, but found thin, and abandoned. In N. W. 
+ Section 5, the coal has been opened, and reported a solid seam of 2 to 
23 feet. Through the northern part of Meigsville township two small 
coals are found below the Meigs Creek coal—one at 55 feet below, and 
12°’ to 20” thick, and the other 81 feet below the Meigs Creek, and 
found 20 inches thick. 

The lower one is probably the representative of the Pittsburgh 
seam. On Chas. Walker’s land, in 8. E. ¢ Section 1, Meigsville town- 
ship, the coal gave the following section: 


Sandy shale. | 

Slaty coal left for roof, stands well .........-nesossoesemsne sonononennanonneen 9 inches. 
Olay ....-.nsnosonusssocnensnnsnnnrsnnse \esssussonossnsnensenssnsnnnnsonnusssnnensennnnene 3 # 
Coal ......000 ceccssccnsccesssscssscenssensesseseesssceescnssetesseeceeses seceesceesesess 26 * 
Slate or tough streak. ...........scscccsesccsscsccs cesses cscccscecece snnnncnen Loeees 4 * 
Cal ......cccrcccresccees coccccccccccsssesscecccecscces annensnssnnensnnsnanssnmmennnnn 26 * 
Clay....sescscessccccsscsccosssceecesseesesnee cesses seceae secenssessesssneeesenneeseceseses — 


The analysis given below shows a coal much better than the average 
of this seam. There are a few clay veins found in this mine, but they 
are neither lerge nor frequent. The Meigs Creek coal is unusually free 
from such disturbances as clay veins and horsebacks. 

On Walker’s land a bank of cinders and clinkers found by the coal 
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burning into the hill has attraoted considerable attention as a bed of 
iron ore. It can be of no value as an ore. Near Unionville, on J. W. 
Barkhurst’s land, the Meigs Creek coal is mined, but it is not quite as - 
thick as the Walker coal. The analysis is given below. It is unusually 
high in ash. 


Meigaville and Bristol Coal (Lord). 





4. 
Moisture ssausesaacactccessevtssvaceueecasescesseees cevcese 2.5 2. ‘ 4.62 
Volatile combustible matter................ccccsceccees . 83.38 
Fixed carbon 42.41 
Ash ........020-ccccccccercccccsccccscccccccccccessencss sescacese 19.64 
Total .........000-ccccscccrcccccscccccscccecccccecccseccce 100.00 
Sulphur ............scccsccssccssccevsncescsscecsceccs asssceees . . . 2.64 





No. 1. Chas. Walker’s coal, 8. E. } Section 1, Meigsville township. 
No. 2. J. W. Barkhurst’s coal, Section 18, Meigsville township. 
No. 8. Average of four analyses in Bristol township. 

No. 4. “ Tough streak,” from Jos. Reed’s, Section 31, Bristol. 

Through Bristol township, Morgan county, the Meißs Creek coal 
lies high in the hills, and the broad valleys of Meigs Creek and Mann’s. 
Fork, of Meigs Creek, have cut out large areas of it. The “tough 
streak ”’ is very persistent over the entire township, ranging from 1” to 
4" and the entire seam from 3 feet to 4% feet. | 

On the land of Webb Lawrence, in 8. W. } Section 20, Bristol town- 
ship, the coal is in two benches—the upper, 20 in. thick, the lower, 
24 in., and a 4-inch “tough streak” between, making the full seam 
just 4 feet. This is the usual section of the coal through the entire 
township. The average of four analyses is given in the above table. 
The analyses show the coal to have a lower per cent. of ash, but a 
higher per cent. of sulphur than the average of the seam. A sample of 
the “tough streak” was taken at the mine of Jos. Reed, in 8. W. + Sec- 
tion 31, Bristol township. The coal was 34 feet thick, with 6 inches of 
tough streak near the center of the seam. The analysis of the tough 
streak is given above. 

The ash of the Meigs Creek coal is usually red, but sometimes has 
a tinge of purple. The coal usually makes clinkers in stoves. 

Over the coal, 55 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, there is fre- 
quently a sandstone that furnishes good building stone. 
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The greater part of Manchester township is underlaid by the 
Meigs Creek coal in its best development. The coal is rather low in 
' the hills, so that the creeks have not cut away a great deal of it. Meigs 
Creek, through the central part, Brannon’s Fork, through the jnorth- 
west corner, and Olive Green Creek, through the south-east part, 
furnish every facility for reaching all parts of the coal with railroads. 

The coal is here usually known as the five-foot seam, but no 
measures we found over 43, although there may be such. The thick 
tough streak is replaced by a thin clay parting near the center of the 
seam. On Dan. Fowler’s land, in 8. W. + Section 29, near Reinersville, 
the coal gives the following section and analysis, which may be taken 
as representative of the entire township: 


Clay shale roof. 

Coal ...... ... \eonsan seosansusen senses ceceeesesee annsonsenne snnsssnenssnannsssone sonen 24 in 
Clay partimg.............cccscsccssccssscsscceccscccsssessscces scenes senses sesees scenes I” to 2” 
Coal ......cccccsccsccsssccscsccscsccncnssscnsc senses cases seceeees cosseee -aans sonnnnene 26” to 27” 
Clay ......-sscssceccersccccccsvccescnsnscacsesscnces senses sescessecseces cossccereesscces 5 feet. 
Limestone .......ccceccccncccscnsccccccenec ce seescessscccccecse cesses cesseccscescesecs _ 


At other places in the same mine the entire seam measured a little 
over 4% feet. - The analysis is as follows (Lord): 


Moistur® ......20. onoonnnennunueonunnonnanensnnunnsansnnnnunsannnnmunnnesnarnnennnnsanennnnnee 2.42 
Volatile combustible matter ............cccscsccccccsersccccccscces soscesecs coveneses „ 42.85 
Fixed carbon .......cccccccccsccecce: ceccccccnvccccccce voceccccccccesetccess cosvecese cesses - 46.20 
ABD .....0000 0000000 0n nn nen Banssnnnssunenssnstsonssnssnssssnnsssnsstsnsnssnnnssnunenssannn 9.08 

Total .....cccccccccccccsccsscsccncccce socece sccccccccsccscssecccsscccessocesscesscccce . 100.00 
Sulphur .........ccceceeeee ss eceserescccecesscccesces senansnen annasauen sesseescs sovansene scones 4.64 
Specific gravity ............csscscccrssccce sennannnsnnunnnen  snannen sssnssssannssenonssnnene 1.882 


Centre township, Morgan county, has a larger area of the Meigs 
Creek coal than any other township in Morgan county. The coal is 
low in the hills, and Big and Little Olive Green Creeks cut only narrow 
valleys through it. 

The coal has been opened on almost every farm about Center Bend 
and up Olive Green Creeks. On John Wainright’s land, in 8. E.} 
Section 28, Centre township, the coal is in two benches—an upper one 
of 6 inches, and a lower one of 24 inches, with a 3-inch bonegcoal be- 
tween. The analysis of this coal is given below. In the 8. E. # Section 
30, Centre township, on L. Andrews’ land, the Meigs Creek coal is 
found to be a fair cannel coal. The seam is thin here, as only 2 feet of 
coal was found. There was no parting. 
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The coal was hard and bright, and makes red ashes. 
In 8. E. 4 Section 19, Centre township, a section showing the 
strata above the coal was measured as follows : 


Shale, Ox posed ..........sccce cosvscsccescccscccecccsccccceccsvesccs snanunnnı cesses os je 2 feet. 
Non-fossiliferous limestone. ... .......ssccsscscesssnsccecsscnssccesccscceces soscees ss 4 * 
Hard sandy shale............... sss secssccsccesccvcccccssccses cesses assess cscesscecees 9 “ 
Non-fossiliferous nodular limestone .............cccccsssscscccces nennen sescccess 2 “ 
Sandy shale...........ccssccscsesccssccssccscccces cccccccesscscccncssnsenssescssereccecsoes 2 “ 
Sandstone.......... scoccccceses coccnsscccsscsvcesscnsescccscscnsces cesses unsere naene nenne 2 " 
Shale, gray at top, and blue at bottom ...... .....ossenszonenoronenanonennennnee 12 “ 
Coal .......sccescesscccccsceccsees scenes cesses sscessccnsensnccns senses cesesseeseseneccecssses 15 in. 
Bone coal and slate mixed...............sccccerccees Inensnsnuasanansensessscsnennn - din 
Coal ......sccceccsceescs nonannsannan sen sans nunsnsnsnnnennannnntonnsnanssnonnnnen une sannenane 21-24 in. 
Clay ......-2s00sseonasnsssnsunnnnarnnnensunsanonnnnnsnnunesnnnnnssensnsnennonsnnnsune seranen .—— 


The bone coal and slack are here used for burning lime, which is 
done in open piles. 

InN. W. ¢ Section 26, the coal goes under Olive Green Creek, 
and the dam of Moscow Mills is built upon it. From this to the south 
and east the coal is below drainage, but to the north and west it soon 
gets above the creek. 

On John Henderson’s land, in 8. W. + Section 23, the coal is 5 feet 
above the creek, and has two benches—an upper one of 19 inches, and 
a lower one of 21 inches, with 3 inches of slate and bone coal between. 

In N. E. ¢ Section 23, Centre township, a section was measured, 
including two coals above the Meigs Creek coal. The higher is, by 
barometer, 245 to 255 feet above the Meigs Creek coal, and the lower 
is, by hand-level, 156 feet above the Meigs Creek coal. Neither of 
them was found opened. 

At this and some other points in Central township a thick sand- 
stone from 20 to 30 feet thick is found a few feet above the coal, and 
quite frequently a thick sandstone was noticed close under the coal. 

On the land of R. W. Combs, in S. E. ¢ 8. W. } Section 9, Centre 
township, the Meigs Creek coal is mined for the local supply and lime- 
burning. 

It here has two benches, separated by a black slate of 4 inches. 
The upper bench is 13 inches, and the lower 30 inches (see the analysis 
below). In this mine a few clay veins are found, but are neither large 
nor frequent enough to be of serious trouble : 
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Center Township Coal (Lord). 
1 2. 
Moißtur® ....cccceccccccccccccccccce ccccvcvcccescccccces seccecscccce concesccccses © eee 3.00 2.85 
Volatile combustible matter ...... eu... sccccccccsscees socccccccssccccsess 40.88 41.67 
Fixed Carbon.......cccc.ccccccccccccsccccccccescecccccvccccccsegeccccesccnccecesece 45.75 43.38 
ABD.....ccccccccccccccscvccccccccecccccnceccccese sccsscccscecenscccccnces sesccceceseescs 10.42 12.60 
Total .....cccocccccsccccccce covcccccccccccccccccccccceccssecccccessacevsceascoes 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ............ cecseceecccccvccccsccseceecoccescesesssssees Leceeecesececeeeeces 5.35 5.69 


No. 1. Jno. Wainright’s, S. E. } Section 28, Centre township. 
No. 2. R. W. Combs, in 8. W. } Section 9, Centre township. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in the tops of the highest ridges in 
the eastern part of Blue Rock township, Muskingum county. The ares 
of first quality coal is small, as it is so near the hill-tops; the covering 
is thin and light. The coal is opened on Hunter’s land, in 8. W.} 
Section 26, Blue Rock township, near Rural Dale, where it is nearly 4 
feet thick, with a parting near the center. 

The coal is opened on a number of farms in the vicinity. 

Meigs township, Muskingum county, has a large and valuable ares 
of this coal. It connects with the coal in Bristol and Manchester town- 
ships, of Morgan county, and with Brookfield, of Noble county. On 
Howell’s land, in S. E. ¢ Section 8, Meigs township, the Meigs Creek 
coal is found 39 inches thick, in three almost equal benches, having 
slate partings of an inch between them. 

In the N. E. 4 Section 9, Meigs township, Muskingum county, the 
Meigs Creek ‘coal gives the following section : 


Clay shale. 

Rotten Coal ........cscscsccecscsscscsveccscacccses sccssecene sencesecscececcesesceceoces 24 inches. 
Clay .......ccssccesccvccccesovece cesses cecsececcens coseneese conseecnscns see sessscessccoens 20 =“ 
Coal .......ccscccccccescsseccss cnccsees susanne cerccsecesesccescccneeseseses secsscesecss 18 “ 
Slate .......sccccscsccscscsssvercccsccnasseescesensenesceestevses snnonsnensonsunnonsnnannnen l “ 
Coral .......0.cccscncersessovcsccecccccccccscacees se te seenteecees ceacccces ssccesccvessces 16 “ 
Slate ......seccccccccccscscscscscestcscssscseenscscceecesececesesceccesepesecoceres sanannnne l “ 
Coal, expoßed .........-..00: sarssusenonsnensnensenen arsnnnssunsensnsnsnsnnssn nennen „18 “* 


Bottom, not exposed. 
On Paisley’s land, in S. E. ¢ of same section, the seam shows the 
same structure, except that the lower parting is 6 inches thick, and the 
upper parting is nearly lost. 
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In Section 9, Meigs township, hand-level measures werc had to 
coals both above and below the Meigs Creek seam. The section is as 
follows: 


Coarse sand Stone... .ersssenseesersensennannennunnen Lessonnun sunansunssnsunnnnnnanens 25 to 80 ft. 
Clay shale .............. ccseseser annnenee Lennsssnansonsnesennsnnnennnunnsunnnnnsnennsen 1 to 2 ft. 
Coal, reported ............ssscscreseseseesscees eseeccssees cesses sseceeceeacs lee ennees 18’ to 24 in. 
Not Oxposed..........c0..ceccccerssccecesssscscecscnsccsenscscesssecsscceesceccsccases: 128 ft. 

Meigs Creek COal..........ssssoccssercescnscsccescecscesecscsscceccescccsccesccscces 4 ft. 

Not expoßed......seorsnersenunsennnersnsnnsnnnnannsnnsnnsnnnnnunnennennnennnnnensnnaen 88 ft. 

Coal, reported .......euresesssossnansnunusenssnnennnenensnnnnnnnnunnannene snsnnnnı se 80 in 


Both upper and lower coals had been opened. The lower is 
probably the Pittsburgh seam. The seam was reported to hold 30” of 
solid coal. 

On John Lett’s land, in N. E. # Section 26, Meigs township, the 
Meigs Creek coal is benched in the creek bank. It is used by all the 
country blacksmiths for several miles around. The coal is in three 
benches, separated by inch partings. The upper bench is 16 inches, 
the middle, 12 inches, and the lower, 24 inches. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in the high ridge extending north 
through Rich Hill township, Muskingum county, and dividing the 
waters of Wills Creek from those of the branches of Salt Creek. The 
coal area is small and of little value, except for local supply. 

In Sections 21 and 22, Rich Hill township, measurements were had, 
showing the position of the two coals and Ames limestone, as follows: 


Meigs Creek Coal............ccccssscescseee socccscsccsecescssececcces consesscees seoeseees 44 ft. 
Not exposed.......ueesosssensnunnensnussnnnsnnnssnnnnnunnnssnnnnunnnsnensanssonsannne te sees 8 ft. 
Pittsburgh coal .............csescccsscsscceccecsvcnccccecesees nassen nennen senses sonen .... 30 in. 
Not OXpPOsed..........ccccec:ceccesccccccccccrcccsccccccscee ons Leceeececcerccasee scenes cesees 151 ft. 
Ames or Crinoidal limestone, about......sessasosunosnanssunnsnnnsnnssnssnennneneen 2 ft. 


From the Ames or Crinoidal limestone to the Meigs Creek coal is......282 ft. 


At the portals of the B., Z. & C. R. R. tunnel, in Section 22, Rich 
Hill township, a good section, showing the strata above and below the 
coal, is furnished : 


Soil. 

Soft shale ........ ...sssessssccscscesccsscsccsscccssssssscccseces sacceesscescscess 12 feet. 
Black slate .........ssscsssessssceccccvcccecsccccsscccesceccesceccsecssees sessseces 6 inches. 
Clay. or Clay shale .............ccscccsccscccececccsveccscescsccsccsssensccsecees 15 * 
Slaty Coal............0+ssccccccscsercescccccccnsccccesscescecesescns secesssensences 5 ¢ 
PBrting.......cccccscsccccccccssccccereccccccsccccecace covees seeees ceenesseccessccees 4 “ 
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Hard slaty coal ............cceccccsccsece cosscccccescncces sennnunnene seasons 5 inches. 
Bluck slate .........csccccssssccsacccccecscccccsecscoccs savers sessseccsecsees secees 7 “ 
Coal ......cccccccosccscsccas soccer cnsces sosescscs sansannen seceesesesesens cesses soeees 9 “ 
Clay ......sssscscccecccoecees 0 cones seccceers secses coeees cesses sseees snseescescceses 30-36 “. 
Limestone, non-fossiliferous ...........- css... Tensssssssnssnssnsensnenene 1 ft. 

Clay .....sccssscccsccsccecccccssevceccessccace ceeses senses cnscosces ssccessssons seeees 4 ft. 
Solid limestone, non-fossiliferouß............... sssccescscccses sccevecer ees 16 ft. 


At Rixville, in Section 3, Rich Hill township, on John Smith’s 
land, the coal is worked for a steam mill. The coal is 49 inches thick, 
and has a 3-inch clay parting, 24 inches from the top, and 7 inches of 
slaty coal, 10 inches above the bottom. The analysis of the Rixville 
coal is herewith given: 


MOiSture.......cccccsccscccccccsccce svcccccccccccccscccccccceccssescccsescesccescccesene cocese 4.04 
Volatile combustible matter ............0..cccccccssecscccccccccccccscccscccccccscocess 39.59 
Fixed Carbon......2.....ccccccccescccsscccsccscssccocccccscccccccccccsccccsccscccnseccconceos 44.58 
Ash ... cccccccce cocccccccccccvcccccccccccccccs sovcccces cecccccecccccceccccecscsecccconccecoccsecs 11.79 

Totaal.........ccccccccccccccccccceces soccee coccccccnscceccscceccsccccccssccsessccsscscoeecs 100.00 
Sulphur... ........ccccccrccccscccccccccccccccccccns sescsesecens snsces cesses ceseescesoecsseees 8.81 


At Rixville the Pittsburgh coal has been opened at 82 feet below 
the Meigs Creek coal, and found 30 inches thick. A solid seam with 
no partings. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found a few miles north of Rixville, in 
Union township, Muskingum county, in small outliers, but the coal is 
of little value. 

The coal also follows a ridge east from Rixville, into Westland and 
Spencer townships, Guernsey county. It is found only in the extreme 
south-western corner of Westland township, Guernsey county, and is 
very high in the ridge. It was reported from 34 to 4 feet, with a part-- 
ing near the center. Spencer township, Guernsey county, has more of 
the Meigs Creek coal than any other township of Guernsey county 
The coal is found in a high ridge, north of Cumberland, running east 
between two forks of Wills Creek. In the N. E. 4 Section 29, Spencer 
township, the coal is 48 inches thick, with a clay parting 1 to 2 inches, 
13 inches below the top, and a 3-inch bone coal, 9 inches above the 
bottom. The lower 8 inches of the middle bench is rather slaty and 
poor. 
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A soft, coarse sandstone is here found a few feet above the coal, 

which is quarried and crushed, and used for building sand in Cumber- 
Band. Most of the coal used in Cumberland is mined just to the south 
En the edge of Brookfield township, Noble county. It is from this par- 
‘ticular field that the name Cumberland was applied by Professor 
Andrews to the seam. Every township of Noble county, except Buffalo, 
holds the Meigs Creek coal. The best areas are in the western and 
southern parts of the county. The broad valleys of the West Fork, of 
Duck Creek, in the Central part, and of Buffalo, Seneca and Beaver 
Forks, of Wills Creek, in the northern part, cut out large areas of the 
seam. 

The seam will average for the entire country very nearly 4 feef. 

It is often reached 5 feet, but also frequently comes down to 24 and 3 ft. 

In several townships a “roof coal” from 12” to 18” is found, 6” to 
18” above the main seam. In this it resembles the Pittsburgh coal 
through Belmont county. 

The Meigs Creek coal still holds its high per cent. of ash and 
sulphur through all Noble county; Brookfield township, Noble county, 
holds the Meigs Creek coal in all parts, except the extreme north- 
eastern corner. 

In the eastern and northern parts, the coal is high in the hills, 
~while in the southern and western parts it is only a few feet above the 
«reek valleys. In the S. W. ¢ Section 4, Brookfield township, on 
-H. C. Hunter’s land, the coal gave the following section: 


Hard shale, good roof. 


Coal........ccccccscccscccccscccen soscecscses sncccscecesscescecesesecsessosetseccecece 11 inches. 
Slate parting.........0... csccscccscsee sescescs access sosscscscccssconsscescs seeees 12 * 
Coal ......c002 cesses ceccecccccetseccsecncrescescscscncceces cesceesesceceseees kanns 16 “ 
Clay, or slate parting............ un ssssees ae peaesenessccescccesscens socsceess 2 “ 
Coral .......ccceessoncscccenscccnenccsccccessescscscsceeces nen scssssenenecees seceee sovess 12 “ 
Hard slate with ferriferous sandstone ............scscscscsssssesccceseeces 1-4 “ 
Coal .......ssccccccceccscscecssncvves sensescns senses snnnnnnan nanssrmssnerensanenn eevee 12 “ 
Clay ......s.-cssccccercssscccecccncccces soseccees seceessenceenssenecesces seevesceenceecs — 


On Geo. McEndrie’s land the same coal is mined, and gives prac- 
tically the same section. These mines furnish a greater part of the coal 
used in Cumberland. At about 30 to 40 feet below the coal, in northern 
Brookfield township, there is a ledge of fine-grained, tough sandstone 
that makes an excellent building stone. The ledge is about 15 feet 


thick. These quarries furnished the main supply of stone for Guernsey 
68 G. 
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county court house, in Cambridge. The Meigs Creek coal has been 
stripped in the bed of Meigs Creek, in the center of Section 18, and has 
been mined at 15 to 18 feet above the creek valley, in S. W. $ Section 
30, Brookfield township. 

The coal has at some time been opened on almost every farm that 
has its crop, but the mines are not kept in a condition to be entered. 

At John Dickson’s steam mill, in N. W. 4 Section 31, Brookfield 
township, the coal gave the following section : 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Coral .......ccessccsscsscs cosesscnscscseee esses ssess ceccscecs sensssons sessesens soesesees 6 inches. 
Clay parting, often full of ferriferous sandetone ..........ccccses.seeess 4 “ 
Coal .......00sce0e. Leseescccecesee senescence conces secece cases cecnes secees seeeesenseseseeas 13 es 
Hard slate, full of ferriferous sandstone ............cccccsscssscevcecscsees 4 “ 
Coal eenessasnsesaunonnuunnennannnnnnsennunnnuennunen sansunen senses seseescencascesses sease 28 “ 
Clay ....200000s0000men000 soscesscssee cesses seesescnsscscersescesecesecces sesceceescscens — 


The total seam is here 4 feet. It is reported as often reaching 44 
feet, and sometimes 5 feet. 


On the land of John A. Thrap, in N. W. + Section 22, Brookfield 
township, the Meigs Creek coal gives the following section: 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Coal, slaty and poor... .........cccccccscssccecesccrces nurnann nensensnssnsonenuenne 6 inches. 
Clay parting.........scccccosscscsssescessssccssscsscsscssssceses sossessessesseeees 1 * 
Coal.......ssssssoveesseccccesccccscccnessessvecssesesccecssseeasssccesescsscoscescossosces 1 * 
Hard slate parting ...........ssccsecscssccsssccscsccescccccsos sonen seccecees sesces 4; « 
Coal .........cescccccccccccsces sosccscevccsecececcecees sannennnnssnnssnnenuanann essences ~ ll “ 
Black slate ......u.. 2.0000 ssssccece covcscccscnseee sanennnn eoeeeeccs sonsescessneascesees 2 * 
Coal......... ccssseees sccevenseescnsscncecussceecssesscesas sessseses sescessen cesses sereeses 13 “ 
Clay ......cseccccccsecccccesscvsecscccasccccessccenssenscesesseceneees tescessesossosees “— 


The partings do not seem to be as well-defined and characteristic 
as in Morgan county, but come and go in all parts of the seam. 

The average of three analyses from Brookfield township is as 
follows: 


Brookfield Coal (Lord). 


Moisture .......ccecsccecccccccccces cesses cocces cougccsccsscessvacccesscoccocsee ceses covscece 8.41 
Volatile combustible matter .........sscsesssscccscccsscecsaccccsccssccscovcceeccoece ~- 40.30 
Fixed carbon .........cccccccccccccccveccscecacssccscscecscnccesecses ceases sonen ann ernennen - 4541 
Ash ...... .ccccccsccccccccacceccscccsscccccceccscscecssengeccecces sccsescevsccsccecccccccccecce 10.88 

Total ............ccecccccesccccccccccccccces Sonn nn nen sscecsesceecte sesseeveseceececscces ~ 100.00 


Sulphur ............... oussssoansnsssnsnussnonunnnennonssnnunnnsonnnnanssn senannnanannennnnnnnn 5.31 
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In the S. W. + Section 18, Brookfield township, the mark of a 
higher coal was found. The distance above the Meigs Creek coal could 
not be accurately determined, but it was, by barometer, near 215 feet. 
‘The blossum would indicate at least 2% feet of coal. 

Many years ago this high coal was opened, and taken to Cumber- 
land for making coke; but the thinness of the seam, and the long dis- 
tance to the railroad, caused it to be abandoned. 

In Sections 9 and 16, same township, a coal mark was found at 160 
to 180 feet above the Meigs Creek. No openings into it could be heard 
of. Nothing was seen of any coals below the Meigs Creek coal. 7 

In Buffalo township, Noble county, nothing could be found of the 
Meigs Creek coal, as the land is all too low for it. It is possible that | 
there are a very few outliers of the coal in the tops of some of the 
highest points in the south-east corner of the township, but if there 
should be, they would be of no practical value. 

Noble township, of Noble county, has very little of the Meigs 
‘Creek coal. There are a few outliers in the east central part and south- 
west corner. No openings could be found in the eastern one, but 
‚several of the western ones have been worked for local supply. 

At Hiramsburgh, in Section 13, Noble township, a small outlier is 
worked for the villagers’ and farmers’ use. The coal is here from 4 to 
4% feet thick, and by hand-level, 258 feet above the Ames or Crinoidal 
limestone. 

The place for the Pittsburgh coal was passed in this section, but 
nothing found of it. The Meigs Creek coal at Hiramsburgh makes a 
large amount of red ashes, and some clinkers. 

Sharon township, Noble county, holds a very large area of the 
Meigs Creek coal. In the eastern part the coal is well up in the hills, 
but in the southern and western parts the coal is low, and little of it 
-carried away by the creek. 

The coal thickens from 3 to 3% feet in the northern part of the 
township, to 4 and 4% feet ia the southern parts. 

The roof is usually bad, and all entries have to be thoroughly 
timbered, and the rooms driven narrow and well posted. The ribs 
should be left thick. 

No sections of the coal could be had in this township. Nothing 
was seen of the thin coals below the Meigs Creek coal, but the mark of 
the thin coal, at 160 to 170 feet above, was found in Sections 3 and 10, 
Sharon township. ; 
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A fine-grained sandstone was noticed at 30 to 40 feet below the 
Meigs Creek coal, which furnishes good flagging and building stone. 

Olive township, Noble county, holds the Meigs Creek coal in the 
eastern and western parts, but through the central part the coal has been 
cut out by the deep, broad valley of the West Fork of Duck Creek. 

The eastern area is made up of a few outliers and narrow strips in 
the tops of the ridge. The western area is found in the water shed 
between West Fork of Duck Creek, and Big Olive Green Creek, and 
although high in the ridge, there is a good area of solid coal. 

No worked mines were found on the western side, but from reports 
of the abandoned ones the coat is thin, except in the extreme southern 
part of the township. 

Near the N. W. corner of the township an old mine was reported 
24 to 3 feet, rarely 3% feet thick. In Section 28, Olive township, 3 
feet was given as about the average, with a “tough streak” of 3” to 4” 
near the top of the seam. In Section 35, Olive township, the coal was 
said to be from 3’ 9” to 4’ thick, with a “tough streak’ near the center 
of the seam. 

On the land of Ezra Davis, in N. E. ¢ Section 13, Olive township, 
the Meigs Creek coal gave the following section : 


Clay shale roof, fair. 


Hard, black raw slate ...... ........ sccccsesccccces cose seccecsccsesecesesscecaees 2 inches. 
Coal ........sscsccecscsversvcncscecosee eescsceressccee sossscess sesseecssccesesees secsesees 12 =“ 
Hard, black slate............ 00.0. -u000ssouoonsnasensnnnnnnnsnn anne nnnunuenssensne + * 
Coal ........cccsscscsssscnee sees sun ensececes see. ceee seces snnnsnmsrsanssnsunnnnnnann ens 21 “ 
“Tough streak” ..........cccsccsccccersces wn ansnnnnnensusensssennsnnnunssnronnnnene 8 
Coal .......csssccsscscccsccssccnsescessccccsceseeees sonne nannsensnsnnenummsnnsnnsannsnnne a4 = 
Clay ....scceecccsscccccceesecerees cocseeescsccearececseaescsscsases ce secsesseeces casseese _ 


The entries do not have to be timbered, and the roome are run 20 
to 24 feet wide, with two rows of posts. 

In the S. W. + Section 12, Olive township, the coal is thinner, 
measuring only 3 to 34 feet, with a “tough streak” at the top. The 
roof is also poor. 

Jackson township, Noble county, has the largest area of the Meigs 
Creek coal of any township in Noble county. Only the largest creeks 
cut down through the coal, and they only take out very narrow strips. 
In the north-eastern corner of the township the coal is well up in the 
hills, but it drops rapidly to the south and west, and soon comes close 

~ to the level of the valleys. 
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In the N. E. } Section 12, Jackson township, the Meigs Creek coal 
gives the following section. No regular parting could be made out, so 
‘none is given: 


Shale. 

Coal, POOr ........ccccccsccccccccscsccescscennsccer: onnnnssnn sseeseees senses ces cee caeees 18-24 in 
0) Fe eee 14-18 in. 
Coal, measured from .........sccscccecccccceccccscecssonscece: senses tosses ccccccecs 4 ft. 44 in. 
Clay ......csscccsccscsccecccccscccncs cosscscascscescsesceseseee tenes seesesesecescesecess — 


On Wm. Taylor’s land, in S. W. 4 Section 10, Jackson township, 
the Meigs Creek coal was measured as 5% feet, and was reported as 
6’ 2” in one part of the mine. The coal here makes gray ash, and no 
clinkers. 

On Keith’s land, in N. W. # Section 8, Jackson township, the coal 
gave the following section: 


Clay shale roof, poor. 


Coal, measured from ...........sccccs cecsccces sensnenennensuennnsenmensnnunuen coseees 33-4 ft. 
Clay .......cccescecceccecccersccesccsessccecsccnscnseneessceecn sunnenensanensnansnsensnusn ees 1-8 in 
Coal, left for bottom........ .cccsccceveceesccccccccscecccccessacencesscessevceseesseeses 4-6 in 
Clay .......csccccnsccrseree: nenansnsnnssnennensnnsnnsnnssnnnunsennnnnnennnne ansanssnsnennn os — 


On Reasoner’s Run, in Section 19,. Jackson township, a thick sand- 
stone comes down on top of the coal, which is here from 3’ 8” to 4° 
thick. Above the sandstone comes a thick, white, non-fossiliferous 
limestone. 

In Section 25, Jackson township, on Cat Run, traces of a coal, 50 
to 60 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, were found, and in Sections 28 
and 33 traces of two upper coals were found—one at 250 and the other 
at 162 feet, by barometer, above the Meigs Creek coal. The highest 
one is 18” thick, and the thickness of the other not known. On the 
land of John E. Williams, in N. E. # Section 34, Jefferson township, 
Noble county, the Meigs Creek coal shows the following section: 


Limestone. | 

Bone Coal..........00sscccccccecccccscsecs voccccccessccccesccescercescecces soscceses 6 inches. 
Coal ......c.cccceccercccccccccccseccecvececcccenscocecsece cesses ccccence La eeeeceeee 8 “ 
Blate ....cccccccsesccovccecs senccccessecces. coececesscoccccen sossescersccsceees nenne 1 “ 
Coral ......... -cccccccncccscecacccccccsceccesceccccccccescosvaccesscsces sosesscecesecee 14 “ 
Slate parting............ccccccccscsscccces sannen snannsnnnnnuennnsnannssnnnsnsnanuen 3 “ 
Coral .........ccesececcccscvcccccece® :c0ccees ceccnesceccvcccces Loans encevecccccvacesces 12 “ 
Clay .......0senssunnonsnnansnnnusensnsnenannnnonununnsnnannsnsnunersunsenuensasnnenen 12-18 “ 
Coal ........cccccseccccees cocccccecsccecscecsececccescoccscscececvecces S000 sesecsces 16-22 “ 
Parting .........cccsecocccccccncs secsee secce cosees voces srecns cesses ceceescscecceos 2 “ 
Coal ....... ..cccccccccccccccceces vecceccscece soceccceescocsssscerscccccenseccscocces 24 “ 
Clay ....crcecscccceccccsccec reves sccscceceseessccceccecscsescncses seeressessccoonces 2’-4 “ 
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The roof coal is here unusually well developed, and is taken down 
and used with the regular seam. There is a large portion of Jefferson 
township with the Meigs Creek coal, but little of it is as thick as the last 
section. The roof coal seldom exceeds 18” or 20’ at other places. 

On the lands of Hugh Robinson, in.S. W. + Section 13, T. 6, R. 7, 
Elk township, Noble county, the Meigs Creek coal was measured as. 
follows: 


Hard shale. 

Coral ......ccscccssscvccscces sosvecsecscsccsccece socceccececesecces sence sesceeceeees 30 inches 
Olay ...ccccaccccscssscccncesconenereccescseees oe seeenee s+ cesses cesses sessessacsseees 12 “ 
Coal „2200000 ccccscceccssesccvesceccee sossesees sone: ceccececevencoesceceessesees covees 14-15 “ 
Bone coal ....cccccscscecceccsceccces ences seccesccesncecssesces sccnceseescscossones 4 “ 
Coal .....ccc.sserecscscecncccccceccoveccces -coccsncscareessescevecesesesessencscescns 13 “ 
Slate parting ......... ..c.cscoccsccecscecsccceescscees covcccerecoceessevesssecces 1-4 “ 
Coal RE Leceee aceccccccscceeces 18 “ 
Clay .....c.ccceescseesceccncceces sescesses sonsescescacsseceesasacseus secesseveeeoos 2-4 feet. 
LAMESLONG............cerceccsecaccceces socnsccccccscaceccacse socsnegenses sesccencs 16 feet. 
Shaly sandstone ................cscceccecs onnenensonononsnnnnnnnnnsnnnnnnnnen os —_ 


There ‘is a large area of the Meigs Creek coal in Elk township that 
could easily be reached by railroads traversing the East Fork of 
Duck Creek. | 

The Meigs Creek coal is reported to be the same as the Stafford 
coal of Monroe county, but this was not investigated. There is a thin 
coal, about 60 feet below the Meigs Creek coal, through the northern 
part of the township. 

In Enoch township, Nuble county, the coal is high in the ridges, 
and the area of first quality coal therefore smaller than that of Jefferson 
and Elk townships. 

The Meigs Creek coal is found in two ridges, with their spurs 
running north-west and south-east through the township, and dividing 
the waters of the West Fork, Middle Fork, and East Fork of Duck 
Creek. 

No section could be found in Enoch township, but the coal was 
nowhere reported over 4 feet thick. A sample from the mine of Wm. 
Lincicome, in S. E. ¢ Section 32, Enoch township, gave the following 
analysis : 

Enoch Township Coal (Lord). 





Moisture ..........0cenesecccc cesses sccsccecccccccccssceces sescascesseeseesceses seecsceeecens - 2.18 
Volatile combustible matter .............. sesssscsssssseceeseeceeees sense seeeeewes oes 41.75 
Fixed carbon .............cccceccs sssscccceces :cccecacecesesessscee assess seseesceeecsaseceens 45.92 
Ash........... eer ceceeecececs ccacesecceccscccesssccce(eecceee son ansannssnssnssnssntensnnnannen 10.15 

Total ........ccscoessscccscscccccccscsscseccccesccecesscensssssesescesscs sosees saseee seeees 100.00 
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The characteristic high per cent. of ash and sulphur still hold good. 

The Meigs Creek coal, in south-west Enoch and West Jefferson 
townships, touches the Cleveland and Marietta R. R. (now Wheeling 
and Lake Erie), and was formerly mined for shipping on the railroad, 
but has now been abandoned, and all the works and tracks taken out. 

In the 8. W. + Section 25, Stock township, Noble county, on Wm. 
Taylor’s land, the Meigs Creek coal gave the following section : 


Clay or soft clay shale. 


Coal .......ccrecsceccscec verses cesses ssceesscseaseresescnscccnee sosceceesese seeeesceseenees 18 inches. 
Slate parting............sccece-cscsecesscccee secsseeeececeesceseeescseesscesssescoeees 1 “ 
Codal.........cc0.scces sonen onnnnnnnnnnnnnenne Lanssnannansssnsnsnennsnnnenunnen sevcescecens 16 ‘s 
Bone coal and slate ........... cccececsceccnce soccaseesesceescssecceace senecssceces 4 “ 
Coal] ....cccccrcccecccccsccecctecsresscccessseccee ssecescecees « seen © cesses sencetevescess 26 “ 
Clay...eossessnen sunuensosensanrnennnnsennnnsannnsnnnnnnonsnsnsnnannssnsse rasen snnnnnnse — 


The coal in Stock township is well up in the hills, and the broad 
valley of East Fork of Duck Creek has cut out a Jarge amount of it. 
Over the entire township the coal ranges from 34 feet to 5 feet, averaging 
probably 4 feet or a little over. — 

Center township, Noble county, has the Meigs Creek coal in the 
tops of the high ridges in the eastern part. The area of marketable 
coal is comparatively small, but will for many years supply the local 
demand. 

The coal is reported as averaging about 4 feet thick, but no section 
could be had. In the eastern part a thick sandstone comes in a few 
feet above the coal, and is quite steady for an area of several miles. 

Marion township, Noble county, holds considerable Meigs Creek 
coal, although it is well up in the hills. 

The Meigs Creek coal, on W. H. Craig’s land, in N. W. + Section 


1, Marion township, measures as follows: 


Shale. 

Roof coal .....  ...cccscscsccccecsccnsccscees snnenenannnnnannnanen geneeenes testes ees 18-24 inches. 
Clay shalle..........ccccsscecssescscesecseccnccsccos socsessesees Lee eneaeecseaeessees 18 “ 
Codal........sceccessescncecs Leceeeceececeencac scence scncns sunennnssnsne nern recsacen 12 “ 
Slate ...........cssccncceccececescesncccecestoecesesssscesseccecess anensnensensnnene 3-1 “ 
Coal ......ccccecceccccseccccnccses scores ccvaccecescsceccessacecs ssnnnennn sanann nenne 12 “ 
Bone coal or tough streak ...........cccsscssssce seccccccescscsescs soscesves 5 “ 
Coal .......ccccccsccscscsscecescecccsceccecssessscccess sennnnsnnnensnnnensnnsnenenene 17 “ 
Clay, from...........cscccscoessecccscnscacces seees secceeee cocccececasveeccecees 1-8 ft. 
LiMeStoOne............ccccecccsscncccceececsccncs sesceccnsCeeneesse cesses casceeses ~— 


In the B., Z. & C. Railroad cut, in Freedom, in 8. E. # Section 2, 
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Marion township, a section of a coal 113 feet, by barometer, above the 
Meigs Creek coal, was measured as follows: 


Soil. 

Soft, shaly sandstone.........ccccccsescccccccccccscccsscsccscrecccence seserecscaes nunnnnnen 4 ft. 
Soft clay shale, blue and yellow .............0...ssssccssscresssccsccsccccece cooccees 10 ft. 
Coal ........ccsscccscncereccecescescnces saceseen senses -sscseaesecscensessences nennen senses ececee 12 in. 
Clay ..... zeassonsenensnensann sescsseeee sannansnnnsenunenssnussnnsnsnsenunanennesn soneescocees 5 in 
Coal ...... 200200 cece neunnonansonennnnnnnunensnnansnnnnansunsenuen seuscscesere seeees saneecseeses bin 
Clay .......cccce zenenonen senonnannnnensnnsunnnnnnunnnnnnnn tones seseaceeeseececeae sense seteeeces — 


About Freedom, and in the west part of Marion township, a thick 
ledge of sandstone is often found from 2 to 4 feet above the Meigs Creek 
coal, and often 40 feet thick. 

In the ridge, running north from Summerfield, although high 
enough, the coal is reported as often wanting, and as always thin when 
found. 

On Wm. Craig’s land, in N. E. ¢ Section 13, Marion township, the 
Meigs Creek coal is mined and measured as follows: 


Shale. . 

Roof coal ............ \önensnusnenssnnnsnnsssnnsnen scene soseecneeees ssssnunsn nenne 20-24 inches. 
Clay ........ccssceee cevcncceesacsceressesces nenne anne ses see sesveccacsesceeses senses 18-24 “ 
Coal.......c2sccccsscccecccssecccnscecees anun sonen nnnnnnenn sesseccessevesecssecanes . 46 “ 
Clay parting... --- .sessesssensnnsensnsennnsnuonnuenansnnnsnennennssnranannennen oe 4 “ 
Coal ........2sccececccncscceccccescccscecscees een cscescaccncecaccescscsenssessecsesens 24 “ 
Bone Coal or Blate.......usuunsosonenennanonunennne sannen coves senses sonnan nennen 2-3 “ 
Coal........cccossecsscscasccccevenscnessccsscscersscsccencscecscessscsce seosespeseseacs 20-22 “ 
Clay .....ssccccccceee snanannsersnnnsnnnnsnnnnssnnnnnnnnsnan sonen sen snnsnnnenonnennne 2-4 feet. 
Limestone in iayers, with shale between...............:ssssconssesesess 10 ft., exposed. 


This coal was analyzed with following result : 


Marion Township Coal (Lord). ° 
MOiBture..........ccccccccccccesscecsccee cocccccccccccescosccscccccsccessscsccecsescveces avces 1.86 
Volatile combustible matter ..............cecccscccccoscccces sccescccsececseccsecevess 39.68 
Fixed carbon ..........cccsccccccccscccsccccccccccccccssccssccccccccesen cecesceccssccccceses 45.92 
Ash ......ccccccscccecnccces saccececcces sceet seesecccenccsecccccescscescecces eccccceses. sscese 12.59 

Total ....ccccccccccsccccsccncccccccesece cocseccceccccsccccceccccccsconcecces cacceeccoons 100.00 
Sulphur ........es.2020000ssnenonnnnnnnssssnussene seescveesassecscessenseeessseeseseescneees 6.10 
Specific gravity ............scece sensnnennnennnsnsnnunnensnnnnnsnsenssnssnsnnonsnunnenene 1.376 


It was reported by the miners that in parts of this mine the roof 
coal was replaced by a white non-fossiliferous limestone, the clay 
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between the roof coal and the main seam being found all regular between 
‘the white limestone and the regular seam. 

The coal is opened and worked for winter supply on almost every 
farm through the township, and is seldom found under 4 feet in thick- 
ness. Although the coal is well up in the hills, it can easily be reached 
by railroads, as the B., Z. & C. R. R. crosses the ridge far above the 
coal. The Bellaire, Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad is a narrow- 
gauge, and just finished from Bellaire to Zanesville. 

Seneca township, Noble county, has very little of the Meigs Creek 
coal. It is found only in the highest ridge in the township. The ridge 
between Beaver Fork and Seneca Fork of Wills Creek holds quite a 
large outlier, which furnishes coal for the adjoining farmers. 

The dividing ridge between Seneca Fork and Buffalo Fork of 
Wills Creek holds tne largest area of the coal inthe township. This is 
worked near Mt. Ephraim, in the mine of Sam’! McConnell, in N. W. 4 
‘Section 33, Seneca township, and gives the following section: 


Hard shale. 

Bone coal, or hard black slate.. ........cccecsssssesssccscccsscascses sees 16 _—s inches. 
Good Coal ..........cccescecensscccesccscascnsceeccesccencesceeaes sosens seseeseeces 8 “ 
Clay shale.............00sssnsosnaseren seceeecen seccceaes coveesenseeeccecerseeecuse 818 “ 
Coal ....uru2esunenssonenenensonensnnenensnns ennanssnannnnnssnnnanenssunansnsnansnsnnne 10 “ 
Parting.........ccescoceccccccecscceccsececceeces secee ceases soceeeroneessesees sonen 3-1 “ 
Coal ..........06. oe cceeecceecscees ceases neseeenen seeeeeaeececensesees consceeessecees 15 “ 
Parting..... .....cccccccee cccccvcccceccecscsccscecee: nen sennnnne seseeseeees nennen 12° 
Coal .ueerenzenenen cosccscccecccscsces soccer aseecsseesesceccaccececsce seeecee seacees 20 “ 
Olay Ane _ 


The roof coal is left for roof, the clay shale being taken out of the 
‘entries, and in the rooms it is thrown back as it falls down. _ : 

No higher coal marks were found. A very faint mark of the Pitts- 
burgh coal was found at one place only. 

Wayne township, Noble county, has only a few outliers of the 
Meigs Creek coal in the N. E. corner. The coal is in the very top of 
the hills, and, as far as could be learned, rather thin. 

The coal has been opened in S. E. # Section 21, and in N. W. 2 
Section 28, Wayne township. The coal in both cases was reported as 
about 3 feet thick. 

A faint coal mark was seen at 50 to 55 feet below the Meigs Creek 
coal, but nothing found of the Pittsburgh coal, which ought to bea 
little lower. 

A few feet below the Meigs Creek coal is a thick sandstone, which 
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is quite steady in the north-east part of Wayne township, and in north- 
west part of Beaver township. The northern and southern parts of 
Beaver township have considerable of the Meigs Creek coal, while the 
central part has been all cut away by Beaver Fork of Wills Creek, 
running west through the township. 

On the land of H. C. Reed, in S. E. 4 Section 17, Beaver township, 
the Meigs Creek coal is mined for the Williamsburgh market. 

Reed’s coal gives the following section : 


Sandstone. 

Shale ........ccccscccesceecccccsccecesnve sesceeecncscecse sosscerecseresseeee seeees secees 18 inches. 
COA] SPPSSRSUFSSPSUPSSPPPPREESFFPEFERTETTEPPPLEREPESIFREFTEIERTTTLTLTERERETERLEFERERTLPFER 16 
Chay ...... cess 200es0nonnonsnnnnnnnenunnnnnen seeseesesees saneee tennessee eee cceees seeeees 16 * 
Slate ........ccccsccccescccccsccees sesvecccccccavescseessveceese dese cacccncecevccescccesce 2 “ 
Coda] ...... enennennnnannnunsennnnnonununeennn annononsnenennsnnnen cones vonnennnnnennnne 30 ‘ 
Clay parting........ 2... seccsrevccccscccssecsacecerane nenn sn seers nsnnnn sonen 2“ 
Coal ......0. seccccccccosscccer ssevcece saunen ssereseeseoecer scenes senestcreees seveessecees 24 “ 
Clay ..ccccsccccsecececceececeecsceneeses teense ecnseececens saeeeesenees sence sausssneses 2-4 feet. 
Limestone .......2.... z200: cenccccsstescvcesccscccece 00 sescecconseecss covsceaes cones — 


It is reported that several years ago a coal from 3 to 4 feet thick was 
dug out of the creek bed, at 92 feet below Reed’s coal bank. The 
lower coal was looked for farther to the south and west, but never 
found. If the statement be true, we are here upon the western edge of 
the valuable area of Pittsburgh coal, extending eastward to the Ohio 
river. 

In Section 1, Beaver township, the Meigs Creek coal was reported 
3 feet thick. In the N. W. + Section 8, a strong coal mark was found 
- 90 to 100 feet above the Meigs Creek coal. No openings could be found 
into the upper seam. 

On Wm. Lashley’s land, in S. W. 4 Section 26, Beaver townsbip, 
the Meigs Creek coal was found 43 feet thick, with two thin. partings 
dividing the seam into three nearly equal parts. The roof coal was 
from 18” to 24” thick, and is 6” to 12” above the main seam; the two 
separated by clay. 

At Barnesville, Belmont county, the Meigs Creek coal, or as here 
known, the Upper Barnesville coal, is worked by means of a shaft, 
some 70 feet deep. 

The shaft formerly went down to the Pittsburgh coal, but the lower 
part has been abandoned and filled up to the level of the Meigs Cree 
coal. The coal here gives the following section : 
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Shale. 

Roof COal.........csccccccecsscccccncccsnccee tesesescs sanann snnnn soscecees sassaeees 8 inches. 
Clay, or “SOapStOne”’.......cccccccsscscesccsee seesssecees bevseccsscesees os 18-24 “ 
Black slate ......... scscocse scsccsces snnnuunennnenanunnsennnnnannsnens sess sannes 2-6 “ 
Coal ......cc.csscccrcccrscnscccscncce veceer eee scensoees seseassasccs senssnannssnennene 6 “ 
Slate parting.........scccccccessscscsse sassesccesesscees FELLTLLLLLEPELLPBEFPTFEREEN 2 “ 

\ Coal ..eesesennseossonesnnnnnunnsnnnsnensensnanssnnnnnen sonssnnnannnenssennnnnesenerne 19 “ 
Slate parting.........00ccssessesescesess Lunsssunsusssssnnanusnenssnsnonsansensnsse 3-4 “ 
Coal....cos0@ssssunsonsononsnsennsnnnunsnnnuenunsnsnensnneesnnenssnsunranne os venssenns 15 “ 
Clay.eesscseossnensonnuen eee — 


The Upper Barnesville coal gives the following result, when: 
analyzed : 


Upper Barnesville or Meigs Creek Coal (Lord). 


Moisture ...... .ccccccccccccccccccccsscensecceccoceccves topes cecccctecestescosccccescavcseces 2.09 
Volatile combustible matter ............00.ccecccccssscosscccecs cesses nenne coevsce ~- 40.06 - 
Fixed carbon ........ccccccccccccccec ccscccccsscevsccecececccsee vscccce sesces concessocccces 47.77 
Ash .......scecccescenvesscccceces sccscsaeceseseseescosce sencecccs esses cceser seccccces seeeseess 10.09 
Total ..........ccccccee co cevecccccsccccccevccsccsccccccccs cescesevccecccsces tances ccvees . 100.00 
Sulphur ........ ..sscossoscsce soncccccecsccscenscavscsens Lesssassnenson sosecccccecscesceecs 2.98 
Specific gravity .......0-.cccccccsscscsscescecscessones seco sees sonsnnnen nenn senses soace „ 1.845 


The ash is still high, but the sulphur is far below the usual per 
cent. for the Meigs Creek coal. This mine is now worked only ina 
small way, furnishing a part of the coal for the town of Barnesville. 

The layer of clay or “ soapstone” between the main seam and the 
roof coal makes the mining of this coal more expensive and dangerous 


than it would otherwise be. The soapstone is very wet, and is full of 


“slips” or “ faults,” and should be taken down with the coal, or imme- 
diately after. It forms a very treacherous roof when left up. 

Going west along the Central Ohio Railroad, from Barnesville to 
Quaker City, Guernsey county, a fair barometer section can be had of 
the upper coals down to the Ames or Crinoidal limestone. | 

The distances from the bottom of the Pittsburgh coal are as follows: 


Coal, 187 thick, in railroad cut, at Barnesville.............uesss ser... 200-210 feet. 
Coal, 6” thick, in railroad cut, west of Barnesville.................. 153 co 
Coal, Upper Barnesville............... sccseccsscsceceeescsecsen onannsensennen 100 “ 
Bottom of Pittsburgh coal..............scesscscsssccsscsscees snnenannunnnenen 0 

Ames, or Crinoidal limestone, below...............c-scssesscsesscee cocee 140-160 “ 


This would make the Meigs Creek, or Upper Barnesville, at 240 
to 260 feet above to Ames or Crinoidal limestone. The Upper Barnes- 
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ville coal is mined at the foot of the hill, just to the north of Barnes- 
ville. , 
In Section 17, of Warren township, Belmont county, a section, 
showing the relative position of four coals was measured as follows: 
Upper Barnesville coal, 3 ft. shown, 96 feet above Pittaburgh seam. 
Coal, about 1 ft. shown, 72 feet above Pittsburgh seam. 
Coal blossom, 28 feet above Pittsburgh seam. 
Bottom of Pittsburgh coal, 5 feet thick. 

The two coals between the Pittsburgh and Upper Barnesville are 
not known to be at any place of workable thickness. 

On the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railroad, at Flushing, 
Belmont county, the Flushing Coal Co., operated by O. Young & Co., 
of Elyria, have mined the Meigs Creek, or Upper Barnesville coal for 
the general market, to some extent, but the mine is now closed. This 
was the only mine in the Meigs Creek seam from which coal has been 
recently shipped by rail. The coal gives the following section: 


Sandy shale. 
Hard, brown late..........cccccscccsseccscsscssccccssescncsce anensannonsnnnse 12-18 inches. 
“Soapstone,” full of slips, and very treacherous ............. +... . 15 * 

‚ Coal, solid seam, from .........cceccccesercecdessescasecsscoscscessesceccscess 3’38’/-4’2/”, 
Clay ....c.cee- cesses csvcserescceace seveesccs secsesececesececeesscesseesses senseeees — 


This coal gives the following analysis : 


Flushing Coal (Lord). 


Moisture ...........ccccccccccccces ce scecces sevccee-eccccccece coccccccccccccccceccesee secsececs 3.18 
Volatile combustible matter. ..........s.22..sseccssscocsescenteccensce asscccaccececs 38.81 
Fixed Carbon. ...... 200 00000 cescccccccvcccccccccccccvcccccccccscccccccsoescccesccoccscesace 50.10 
Ash ....oocsosesonunnurnen cccccccccsccccsnecscccccceces cocccccesccnacs sevecscuccececcces eseee 8.41 

Total .........cccccccccccscccccccccceseccccces senses sescescevecccsecceeestoccesecs de sonen 100.00 
Sul pl ur ..........cscsccecccvcscces ccsccace socccvcccccccesececsscescscccaccees ss seseer cesses 1.78 
Specific Gravity ......ccccccccceccscscvccccecceecececs veececcesersececerscscesceeees sanceass 1.300 


This coal shows a much better composition than most of the Meigs 
‘Creek coal. The ash is much lower than usual, while in sulphur it will 
compare favorably with many other Ohio coals. The “ soapstone” is a 
clay that is usually wet, and always full of slips or “kettle bottoms,” 
which make it dangerous to work under it. It is, therefore, taken down 
with the coal, or usually just after, to prevent mixing it with the coal. 
The hard slate above then forms an excellent roof. 

The mine, during 1883, put out 7 to 8 car loads of lump and 1 of 
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nut coal per day. The Upper Barnesville coal is shown in the west end 
of the Flushing tunnel, on the C., L.& W.R.R. The section is as. 
follows: 


Shale, up to soil, about ............cceseccrsceceee ronsunsnunne snnnnunenanenensnununee 15 feet 
Coal .........cceccccsscesccccscsoccscccecesesenccesasceseseescescas ceases cscesesessseassnenss 4 “ 
Clay .......ccssccesccscceseccascstscccccssseas: ceceeeeceeceeses sensnnnsnsnnnnsennensnnnnnen 13 ‘ 
Shale, to bottom of tunnel see cennee-sensseae cesses cones ecceesssseesseeesees scenes 2, “ 


At the east end of the tunnel the coal is below grade, and does not: 
show for some distance east of the tunnel. No solid rock appears in 
the deep cut at the entrance to the tunnel. 

About Bellaire the Meigs Creek, Upper Barnesville, or Upper 
Bellaire coal is found, 4 feet thick, and 80 to 95 feet above the bottom 
of the Pittsburgh coal. Although the Upper Bellaire coal is 4 feet 
thick, and as easy to get at as the Pittsburgh seam, it is not mined at 
all, and very little account is made of it. The thicker and better Pitts- 
burgh coal meets all demands. 

In Washington township, Belmont county, on the B., Z. & C. R. R. 
(narrow-gauge), the Captina Coal Co. has a shaft to the Pittsburgh 
coal. The Upper Bellaire, or Meigs Creek coal, is here found 98 feet 
above the bottom of the Pittsburgh coal. It is reported 4 feet thick, 
and of the usual Meigs Creek coal character. It formerly supplied the 
local market, but since the Pittsburgh coal has been available the mines 
in it have been abandoned, and, therefore, no section could be had. 

The Meigs Creek coal was found in the high ridges in the eastern 
part of Harrison county. 

The Pittsburgh coal is in good force through this region, and, 
therefore, there is little regard for the thinner and poorer seam that lies 
above it. The coal is reported from 3 to 4 feet thick, but no sections 
were found. The coal is from 90 to 95 feet above the Pittsburgh coal. 

The Meigs Creek coal is also found in the south-west corner of 
Jefferson county. It is here near the hill-tops, and thinner than usual, 
and is not worked. The Pittsburgh coal is of usual thickness and 
quality through this area. 


NOTE. 


I regret very much that lack of time for the preparation of reports and lack of 
space for publication, alike forbid any further statements as to the coal seams of the 
Barren and Upper Coal Measures of the State. 

The field which has been treated in the preceding chapter is intrinsically much 
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less valuable than the Pittsburgh coal field in Ohio, but inasmuch as the latter is 
already extensively occupied and developed by mining industries, and consequently 
is well known as to character and capacity, I have judged it best to use the few pages 
of space available in the present volume for the upper coals, in a description of the 
comparatively unknown and undeveloped seam, the extent and character of which 
have now been briefly indicated. Mr. Brown’s map and report show very clearly 
the areas, thickness and quality of this seam, and few questions in regard to the field 
are left unanswered, so far as its availability for mining operations is concerned. 

A large amount of information has been gathered by the present Survey in 
regard to the coal seams above the Mahoning sandstone, but inasmuch as the volume 
has already passed beyond proper limits, not even asummary of these results can be 
- furnished here. ' E. 0. 


CHAPTER XX. 


. 


REPORT OF CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


By N. W. Lorp, Chemist of the Survey. 


In completing the present volume a large amount of chemical 
‘work was called for, especially in the newer portions of the mineral 
field. The analyses for the present survey were all made under my 
direction in the laboratory of the Mining Department of the State 
University at Columbus, during the last two years. 

In this connection I wish particularly to acknowledge the efficiency 
and accuracy of my assistant, Mr. Willis J. Root, in whose hands the 
larger part of the laboratory work was placed, to whose skill as an 
analyst, I take pleasure in testifying. 

In order to make the analyses of value it was necessary to take 
great care in securing the samples, avoiding selected hap-hazard ones. 
For this purpose all assistants in the field were instructed to take their 
own samples. The instructions were as follows: ‘‘Secure samples for 
analysis from largely-worked localities ; take fragments from not less 
than 50 blocks, reduce them to small pieces, thoroughly intermix them, 
and take two or three lbs.;- * * * * make sure of fair average.” 
The above applies to coal and iron ore. Limestones, clays, ete., were 
sampled in the same general manner, with such minor changes as the 
character of the material suggested. An alternative method was some- 
times used in which the samples for analysis were secured by channeling 
the entire coal seam from top to bottom, only the partings and rejected 
portions of the seam being omitted. The samples so taken were sent 
in canvas bags to the laboratory, marked with name of sender, locality, 
and such other notes as served to fully place them ; as soon as received 
they were placed on record and marked with a proper laboratory number. 
The sample was prepared for analysis by grinding the whole as re- 
_ geived, in a mortar, sifting all through a sieve of from } to J,-inch 
mesh, according to size of the original sample ; this was then thoroughly 
mixed, divided, and at least a pound put through a „;-inch seive. This 
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was mixed, and 100 to 200 grammes of it, after being pulverized so as. 
to go through a 90-mesh sieve, bottled for analysis; thus al of each 
sample received was averaged carefully. 

The material, as bottled, was used directly for analysis withou 
drying, at 100°; this method of working was adopted as giving the 
actual composition of the material, as received ; moisture was, of course,. 
determined where present, and entered in the analysis. 

The materials analyzed were coals, limestones, iron ores, fire-clays, 
pig-irons and slags. The methods pursued in these analyses were those 
regularly in use jn the laboratory, but a brief outline will be given of 
each, as there are several rather important differences from those pre- 
sented by Dr. Wormley, and published in the first chemical report in 
the volume for 1870. 


Coals.—Only the ‘‘ proximate” analysis was made; this was by 
the usual method, as follows: One gramme of the coal placed in a 
weighed platinum crucible was transferred to an air-bath and dried: 
at 100° C for 1 hour; the loss of weight was water. The same 
crucible with its charge of coal was then heated 3} minutes over a 
Bunsen burner, and then, without cooling or being uncovered, over a 
blast lamp 3 minutes, then cooled and weighed; the further loss was 
the “ volatile carbonaceous matter.” The coke remaining was then 
slowly burned by heating the uncovered crucible over a Bunsen burner 
until nothing but ash remained, which, being weighed and deducted 
from, the previously found weight of coke, left the “ fixed carbon.” 

The results obtained by this well-known method are fairly uniform,. 
and correspond closely with the results obtained in a large way on 
coking. This method differs radically from that used by Dr. Wormley, 
which consisted in heating the coal in a platinum boat placed ina glass 
or iron tube. That our present work might be compared with his, one 
of the samples from the old Survey was obtained from the Geological 
Museum of the State University, and being first re-analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley’s method, was then examined by the present one, with the 
following results (the sample in all is identical) : 


1. Dr. Wormley’s analysis. 
2. Dr. Wormley’s method, analysis by Lord. 
8. Present method. 
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1 2. 8 
Moisture ........cccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccesseccce sos sccccscccscoees 8.70 7.20 7.20. 
Volatile combustible matter............cccecsccscescesceesocees 28.30 28.98 83.02 
Fixed carbon .......00:-ur00sueonnennnunsrennnnnunnnenn cecves seceeeees 58.80 59.22 55.15 
Ash 20... ccccccccc soscecccccccccs ccccescasscccssorececcece svccesveesesens 4.20 4.63 4.63 
Total ........c..ccce ceccccccccccccccccsccsersescescceces coceneces 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ........ ...ccoseeccseccsescccsceccecaccessscccesccscsceres sesees| soscseeccecsee| cosssseeccnsee| seececenscees / 


The sample had dried a little from keeping, but otherwise was’ 
unaltered. Dr. Wormley’s method will hence show about 4 per cent.: 
more “fixed carbon” than the present. The difference appears to be’ 
due to the fact that the heat attainable in a tube fails to expel the last 
traces of hydrocarbons, or else the vapors “ crack” or split up into 
carbon and lighter gases in the tube more than in the crucible. The first 
supposition appears more probable from the following experiment: One 
gram of the same coal was treated by the present method, but weighed 
before heating with the blast lamp. It gave fixed carbon, 59.78 per 
cent., or nearly the same as when heated in a tube, showing that 
probably some of the vapors are only expelled at a very high heat. 

I have discussed this at length, so as to explain the constantly 
lower result in fixed carbon shown by the present series of analyses. 
The “fixed carbon” i3 so entirely dependent upon the method of analysis 
that it is important that only results by the same method be compared. 
The method used was adopted as being, besides more convenient, at 
present, perhaps the most usual, and also representing more nearly the 
yield of coke in the large way. 


SULPHUR IN COALs. 


Two methods were used for the determination of sulphur. 1st. The 
method by fusing the coal with sodic nitrate and carbonate. Taking 
one gramme of the finely pulverized coal or coke, mixing intimately 
with 8 grammes of sodic nitrate and 8 grammes of sodic carbonate, 
then deflagrating carefully in a large platinum crucible, extracting the 
fused mass with water, evaporating to dryness with hydrochloric acid, 
taking up again in acidulated water, and in this solution, precipitating 
. the sulphuric acid with bario chloride. This method was finally given 
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up for Escha’s method with magnesia, using Dr. Drown’s modifica- 
tion. 

2nd. This method avoids the excessive wear of. the platinum 
crucibles which the ordinary method occasions, gives results fully a 
accurate, and also avoids the presence of such an excess of saline con- 
* pounds in the solution in which the baric sulphate is precipitated. 

Before adopting it, a large number of duplicate determinations by 
both methods were run through with satisfactory results ; in a few cases, 
where notable differences resulted, the Escha method gave the higher 
results, and considering the great liability to lose while deflagrating 
the sodic nitrate and coal mixture, the error certainly seemed explained 
thus. 

The Escha method, as we used it, was as follows: One gramme of 
coal or coke was well mixed with one and a half grammes of a mixture 
of one-third pure, dry, carbonate of soda, and two-thirds dry, pure, 
ignited magnesia. 

The light mixture was transferred to a platinum crucible of about 
30 c. c. capacity, which was then heated very slowly and gradually 
over a Bunsen burner, the crucible being tilted on its side, and the flame 
turned so low that all generation of gas in the crucible was avoided; 
the mixture gradually and quietly burns white. When so burned 
(which takes from 45 minutes to an hour) the mixture, which does not 
fuse, but remains as a powder, is transferred to a beaker, water added, 
digested warm for a few minutes, filtered, and the residue washed. To 
the filtrate was added a little bromine water, the excess of which was 
expelled by heat, and the sulphuric acid precipitated with baric chloride. 

In all sulphur determinations it was found impossible to obtain 
reagents free from sulphur. The nitrate and carbonate mixture used 
in the first method wag made in considerable quantities at a time, mixed 
well, and the sulphur it contained accurately determined ; this was then, 
in all cases, deducted from that found in the coals. The amounts thus 
found in “chemically pure” sodic carbonate was in some cases equivalent 
to y to 7, of a per cent. on the gramme of coal. 

The same difficulty was encountered in preparing magnesia for the 
Escha method; ‘“‘chemically pure” magnesia yielded sulphur so abur- 
dantly that it was discarded, and the following method adopted for obtain- 
ing better: good commercial magnesia was boiled with sodic carbonate, 
then washed by decantation until the liquid, acidified by hydrochloric 
acid, ceased to yield a precipitate with baric chloride. The magnesis 
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hydrate wasthen dried and ignited ; it still contained soda, but was free, 
or nearly so, from sulphur. 

The sodic carbonate and magnesic oxide mixture was, however, 
treated like the other mixture, and its correction in all cases determined, 
but it usually amounted to but a few hundredths per cent., owing to the 
smaller relative amount of the reagents used. 

The analysis of the ashes was made in the same way as iron ore 
analysis; the ashes were prepared for analysis by burning about 100 
grammes of the coal earefally in a platinum dish or large crucible, 
either over a Bunsen burner, or in the mafite of a cupel furnace. 


Iron ORES. 


The quantity taken for complete analysis was 5 grammes, which 
was treated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to complete dryness, 
then treated with more acid and water; the residue insoluble in acids 
was fused with sodic carbonate in a platinum crucible, dissolved in 
water and hydrochloric acid, then evaporated dry, and the silica thus 
separated was weighed. The solution was added to that from the orig- 
inal treatment of the ore, and the combined solutions were diluted to 
500 cubic centimeters and aliquot parts used for different determina- 
tions, iron being determined volumetrically in two portions of 50 c. c., 
representing $ gramme each. 

A solution of potassium bichromate was used for titriring the iron. 
‘The iron being reduced by sodic sulphite (if the solution be partly 
neutralized with sodic carbonate, so as to prevent any great excess of 
free acid being present, the reduction is almost immediate) is strongly 
acidified and boiled to expel the excess of sulphurous acid. The rule 
in the laboratory was to boil till the odor of sulphurous acid has ceased, 
and then to continue boiling for five miautes longer. Duplicates by 
‘this method agree almost exactly. The bichromate method (Dr. 
Penny’s) was employed because of the ease of preparation of the iron 
:solution and the stability of the standard. 

Phosphorus was determined in 200 c. c. of the solution (corre- 
sponding to 2 grammes of the ore). The oxide of iron and phosphoric 
acid being precipitated by ammonia, washed by decantation, dissolved 
in nitric acid, partly neutralized with ammonia, and the solution pre- 
cipitated by a large excess of “‘ammonic molybdate solution,” the 
precipitate was then washed with the diluted precipitant, dissolved in 
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ammonia; if a clear solution was not obtained, it was reprecipitated by 
acidifying with nitric acid and adding more molybdic acid solution. 
The resulting precipitate was washed again in dilute “molybdate” solu- 
tion, redissolved with ammonia, the solution thus obtained being pre- 
cipitated with an ammoniacal solution of magnesic chloride, care being 
taken to secure a gradual crystallization of the ammonio-magnesic 
phosphate by a cautious addition of the “ magnesia mixture ” accom- 
panied by stirring. The other elements were determined in 100 c. o. 
(= 1 gramme) by first precipitating the iron, alumina and phosphorus, 
by boiling the almost neutral solution, with the addition of sodic acetate. 
The filtrate, after the separation of the manganese as dioxide by adding 
bromine water and heating for some hours, was used for the determina- 
tion of lime and magnesia as in limestone. 

The precipitate of manganese dioxide, produced by the bromine, 
was washed well, and if in very small amounts, as was usually the case, 
was ignited and weighed as manganese proto sesquioxide (Mn, O,); if 
present in larger amounts, it was dissolved and converted into phosphate 
and weighed as such. 

The precipitate of ferric oxide and alumina was redissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, diluted, boiled, precipitated with ammonia, and the 
precipitate weighed. From the weight of this the ferric oxide and 
phosphorus was deducted, what remained being the alumina. 

Sulphur was invariably determined in a separate portion of the ore 
by fusing with a mixture of sodic-nitrate and carbonate, extracting with 
water, and after evaporation with hydrochloric acid to separate silica, 
filtering and precipitating with baric chloride. 

Moisture was determined by drying a portion at 100° C, and weigh- 
ing the loss. Combined water was determined by heating to redness 
in a platinum crucible, then igniting slowly fora long time, in some 
cases with the addition of a little nitric acid so as to convert all iron 
oxides to the ferric state, and then weighing the loss. 

The phosphorus is only completely gotten into solution by fusing 
the residues as described; weighing the “ insoluble silicious matter” 
direct!y, and not treating for phosphorus, is, in the experience of our 
laboratory, sure to involve loss of that element. 

In case of “blackbands” and similar highly carbonaceous ores, the 
organic matter and the water were expelled by careful burning and 
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oxidation with nitric acid, and the whole loss reported as organic and 
volatile matter. 


LIMESTONES. 


No departure from the usual method was made—the method being 
to dissol’’e one gramme of the sample in hydrochloric acid, evaporate 
dry, add acid and filter from the insoluble portion; the insoluble por- 
tion was then fused with a little sodic carbonate, and treated as in case 
of iron ores. 

The solution, free from silica, was first precipitated by ammonia to 
separate iron and alumina, which were usually weighed together; in 
some cases the iron was determined also by reducing a portion of the 
solution and titriring. 

The filtrate from the iron and alumina was precipitated hot by a 
solution of ammonia. oxalate, allowed to settle, filtered and washed. 
The precipitate of calcic oxalate was either weighed as carbonate or as 
sulphate. The heating by which it is made into carbonate has to be 
very carefully managed; it was accomplished on a sort of sand bath, 
made by putting some clean washed sea sand into a large (60 c. c.) 
platinum crucible, and then heating over a regulated Bunsen burner 
until it was just red hot; into this large crucible could be set the 
small ones holding the oxalate, which was thus rapidly and safely con- 
verted to carbonate without the tedious process of heating “by hand.” 
When a number of ignitions were to be made, this was found to be 
economical of time. All the weighed precipitates were duly tested for 
caustic lime. 

Where magnesia was present in at all large quantities, the original 
calcic oxalate precipitate was redissolved in a little hot -hydrochloric 
acid, diluted with water and reprecipitated with ammonia and a fresh 
portion of ammonia oxalate, to recover the small quantity of magnesia 
taken down with the first precipitate. The ammoniacal filtrate from the 
lime was then precipitated with excess of hydrodisodic phosphate. 

Where the lime was determined as sulphate, the oxalate was treated 
in the crucible with slight excess of strong sulphuric acid, heated care- 
fully till dry, ignited and weighed. 

For all precipitates adopted to its use, the “Gooch” perforated 
crucible and asbestos filter was used; the following arrangement was 
found very convenient for the exhausting vessel: upon a sheet of heavy 
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plate glass, a short cylinder of glass, having both edges ground, was 
placed, and above this a second plate of glass, having a hole bored 
in it near the edge. Into this hole, lined with a collar of rubber, s 
funnel holding the crucible was placed, and inside the cylinder, below, 
was placed the beaker to ca‘ch the filtrate. Into the side of the oylin- 
der a hole was bored, into which a rubber cork and glass tube were 
fitted, and to which the Bunsen suction pump was attached. A three- 

way stop-cock in this tube turned on suction or admitted air so as to 
avoid the running back of water from the pump when suddenly stopped. 

The apparatus can be easily constructed; the cylinder was made by cutting 

off the top and bottom of an acid bottle, and the plate of glass and 

cylinder were bored by a piece of brass tube and emery powder. The 

great advantage was in having the top plate movable as to position, ® 

that the stem of the funnel could be placed against the side of the 

beaker and the beaker and filtrate removed; in fact, the apparatus is as 

convenient as an ordinary filter stand in respect to handling funnel 

and filtrate. 

In some limestones, water was determined directly by heating ins 
glass tube and catching the vapor in a calcic chloride tube. 

In the course of analysis, when an unusual amount of ammoniac 
chloride had been formed (as in the case where lime had been redis- 
solved) the filtrate from the magnesia was evaporated nearly to dryness, 
and the ammonia salts decomposed by heating with nitric acid as de- 
scribed by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, and the so purified liquid diluted 

_and reprecipitated with ammonia, thus yielding, in some cases, a further 
trifling precipitate of magnesia (which seems to be “ kept up” bys 
large excess of the salammoniac). 

Furnace slags were analyzed by the same general methods as iron 
ores. 


Pia-I Rons. 


The number of pig-iron analyses made was small ; hence, but a short 
statement of the methods used will be given. 

The carbon was determined by dissolving the iron in double 
chloride of copper and ammonia, filtering out the residues on to asbes- 
tos, then converting the carbon to carbon dioxide by Ullgren’s chromic 
acid method and absorbing in potash bulbs. The potash bulbs wert 
protected by a small chloride of calcium tube placed both before and 
after them; this was found necessary to insure complete freedom from 
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loss in weight. The constanoy, in this respect, was tested by aspirating 
a considerable quantity of air through them, and weighing repeatedly. ° 
Sulphur was determined by dissolving in hydrochloric acid, and passing 
the resnitant gas through U tubes, containing a solution of potassic 
permanganate (Drown’s method). The solution in the flask was then 
filtered, the residues fused with a little nitrate and carbonate of soda, 
dissolved, evaporated with acid and added to the permanganate solution 
After reducing, the clear solution was precipitated by baric chloride. 
Five grammes of the iron was used for each determination. The iron 
was in most cases prepared for analysis by drilling with a dry, clean 
drill, and mixing the chips from several parts of the sample. Silicon 
was determined by Drown’s nitric and sulphuric acid method. So much 
discussion has taken place as to the determination of phosphorus, and, 
as quite a number of results are given in the chapter on iron which are 
taken from private notes of former work and will not be repeated in 
the tables of analyses added here which only include those made for 
the survey and which results were obtained by the same method, it 
will be given in full. 

Two grammes of the iron were placed in a beaker, with 200 c. c. 
of water and 4 or 5 grammes of chlorate of potash, the whole heated 
until the salt was dissolved, and hydrochloric acid was then added 
gradually until the iron was dissolved. By taking time, the solution 
takes place without any notable evolution of gas. 

The solution so obtained was evaporated, dried, and taken up with 
hydrochloric acid. The residue from filtration was fused with sodic 
nitrate and carbonate, and the fused mass treated as in iron ores, the 
solutions being combined. The liquid then was treated as in the case of 
iron ores. The fusion of the residue seems to be absolutely necessary 
to obtain all the phosphorus, as from „ig to 5 of the whole present has 
been shown by numerous trials to be retained there after the first solu- 
tion where silica is present to any considerable extent. The same 
results are obtained if nitric acid is used as the original solvent. 


The above method is essentially the one used for years at the School 
of Mines in New York, and published by Mr. Cairns in his book on 
analysis ; it is, according to my-experience, the most satisfactory, though 
not the shortest. It seems that no general method is satisfactory for 
phosphorus, that omits the examination of every product for phosphoric 
acid; such a method as will give uniform results with materials similar 
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in general character, applied to something widely. different is sure to 
lead to false results, unless each residue, precipitate and solution is 
examined, any phosphorus contained extracted and added to the total. 
Having obtained all the phosphorus in a clear nitric acid solution, it 
can be determined by precipitation with molybdic acid, and accurately 
weighed as magnesic pyrophosphate. The only uniform method, appli- 
cable to any iron, will be one that is accurate in all cases (and this must 
be proved for each case), and does not depend upon a supposed uniform 
loss, or balance of errors. Manganese was precipitated in the obtained 
filtrate, after separating the iron from the solution of pig-iron by sodie 
acetate, by bromine, as described under analysis of iron ores. 


FiRE-CLays. 


The general method was as follows: One gramme of the clay was 
fused with 5 or 6 times its weight of sodic carbonate, and the fused mass 
treated as in case of iron ores. The silica thus separated was weighed. 
The solution was then treated as in case of a limestone, taking care to 
insure a complete separation of the alumina by long boiling till all the 
free ammonia was expelled. 

The iron was determined volumetrically in a separate portion, 
fusing and dissolving as before. The titration was made with a dilute 
potassic permanganate solution, carefully standardized. 

The alkalies were determined by the J. Lawrence Smith method, 
using chloride of ammonia and carbonate of lime to decompose the 
clay. The alkalies being obtained in solution as chlorides, were evapor- 
ated to dryness after separating all lime and other bases, ignited to expel 
ammonia salts, then dissolved, and the solution filtered, and then again 
evaporated in a platinum dish, and the dry salt weighed. The potassa 
was then separated with platinic chloride, and weighed as the double 
chloride of potash and platinum. The “indirect method” of determin- 
ing potassa and soda, while it did not “ work,” owing to the small 
amounts of soda present (this element only appearing in most cases in 
traces), led to the interesting discovery of lithia as a nearly constant 
element in the Ohio fire-clays. Too much chlorine having been found 
by volumetric determination in the dried salts obtained as above to 
supply the potassa and soda, the cause of the discrepancy was investi- 
gated, and finally lithia was discovered with the spectroscope in quite 
(spectroscopically) considerable quantities. To put the question beyond 
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doubt, blank analyses were made using. nearly similar amounts of all 
the chemicals, .but omitting the clay. No lithia was found in such 
blanks. Hence, the interesting fact. is certainly proved that Ohio fire- 
clays contain Lithia. | 

This is, I believe, the first recorded instance of the ‚presence of 

this element in clays of the United States. It was found almost 
invariably. It has not been possible as yet to ascertain the mineral 
combination in which it exists, but presumably it existe as lepidolite or 
lithia mica. Considering the enormous deposits of clays, which the 
survey samples represent, this is another instance of the wide distribu- 
tion of the so-called rare elements, which, when carefully looked for, 
will probably be found, as Prof. Crookes has lately found zirconia, in 
most unsuspected places. 

Another element found in the Ohio clays, but hitherto, I believe, 
unreported in the survey, is titanium. It was first noticed in the clays 
from Logan during some analyses made in the Mining Laboratory of 
the University, some 3 or 4 years ago. The following method of 
determining it was devised for the survey work, and found quite satisfac- 
tory as a means of dissolving and separating this somewhat refractory 
‘element : 


One gramme of the clay was fused with sodic carbonate, then 
digested with water, and filtered. A large part of the silica is separated 
thus as sodic silicate. The residues, containing some silica, iron, 
alumina, and the titanic acid, is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid. It 
gives a clear solution, to which sulphuric is added, and the mixture 
evaporated on the water-bath until the hydrochloric acid is expelled; 
this evaporation precipitates most of the silica, but owing to the strong 
sulphuric acid present, none of the titanic a id (Ti O,). The solution 
was now cooled, diluted with cold water, and filtered into a large beaker 
or flask, nearly neutralized with sodic carbonate, and an excess of 
sulphurous acid added to reduce all iron. The solution was now boiled 
slowly for some hours, the sulphurous acid being replaced from time to 
time as it was expelled by boiling. The titanic acid is rapidly precipi- 
tated as a flaky, easily-filtered, precipitate, which is filtered off, dried, 
and then fused with a little bisulphate of potassa, extracted with cold 
water, and the solution treated as before. The reprecipitated titanic acid 
is pure, and, after weighing, may be tested by the blow-pipe for iron as 
@ precaution against error. 
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A most important point in the clay analysis was the determination 
of the combined as distinguished from the “sand” silica. The method 
was essentially that employed by Prof. Cook in the New Jersey survey. 
We used it as follows: | 

One gramme of the olay, very finely powdered, was digested from 
12 to 24 hours in a flask on a sand-bath with 10 to 15 cubic centimeters 
of strong sulphuric acid; the temperature kept near the boiling point 
of the acid till the clay was completely decomposed. The mixture, 
well cooled, was diluted with cold water and filtered. The silica so 
obtained was weighed, then ground fine in an agate mortar; to it, 50 or 
60 c. c. ofa 15 per cent. solution of potassa was added, and boiled five 
minutes, filtered and washed. The residue was sand and undecomposed 
silicates, which, deducted from the weight of the total found above, 
gave the weight of the “combined silica” ; this again deducted from the 
total silica found in course of the regular analysis, gave the silica 
present as sand. The results obtained thus were quite uniform, and 
corresponded well with the observed characters of the clays. 

The sulphuric acid solution of the clays so treated, after reduction 
with zinc, served admirably for the titration of th> iron they contained. 
Such is an outline of the analytical methods used in making the present 
series of analyses. For convenience of reference, the tabulated results 
of the survey work are given below. Inthe coal analyses, the “ fuel 
ratio” or quotient of fixed carbon divided by the volatile combustible 
matter is given, as this eliminates the influence of the ash, and shows 
_ the dryness, or otherwise, of the coal. 

The sulphur of the coal is not included in the totals of the analyses; 
as it is not possible to tell just how much goes with volatile matter, and 
how much with fixed carbon, so it is always given separately. There 
are a number of analyses in the present volume not included in these 
tables. Such are, in most cases, taken from private analyses made in 
the laboratory, which I was permitted to use, but which are not part of 
the chemical work of the survey. 
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ANALYSES OF IRON ORES. 




























































































£ z 
2 1 
i |: | 2) ¢ 
H a = a 5 
3 Ba 
18 | Black Band ore, Mahou tig Goad mi | a | im | m 
17 | Caleined block ore, Ironton, Ohio, 8200 = ‘33 3557 
18 | Limestone vem of ore, calcined, I 47.60 216 | 109 au 
21 | Under Coal No. 4, of Prof. Newberry, Columbiana Co. 29.80 148 3 10% 
31 | Baird ore, Harrison township, Perry county, Ohio 37 75 us 
87 | Bird Run, Black Band, Tusoai 26.80 us 
89 | Baird ore, Perry Co. O . 29.00 1977 
43 | Wampum ore, Himrod 320 an 
140 | Ore, 12 inches thick, Muskingum Go. 38.60 Fr 
141 | Black Band ore, 15 feet 1 3015 1% 
14 | Iron carbonate, Holmer Co 31.35 108 
145 | Binck Band ore, over Coal 19.25 Er 
Ma | Heavy dep. of rough ore o aa 
147 | Iron ore, roasted, Hocking 59.50 au 
149 | Dugway ore, Athens Co 32.70 un 
227 | Rouyh ore from Pomero; 3.33 us 
212 | Ore from near Meconnel 328 1355 
au 1650 28 
210 226 542 
151 2» 
148 15.16 us 
143 | Black Band ore, Guernsey Co. 1260 5 
142 | Black Band ore, Holmes Cu., 6. 1180 m 
139 | Ore above 2.0 10 
38 | Block ore, Per 2212 232 
34 | Iron ore, from 3566 667 
Baird ore, Perry Co, 0. 15.00 an 
Section 9, Claytou township, Perry Co 3333 1205 
ANALYSES OF CLAYS. 
$ H 
2 st 
LE FY 
a ae 
B 
85 | Potters’ clay, under Coal No. 4, from G. W. Brummage, Roseville, Sec-| 
tion 9, Harrison township, Perry Co., Ohio ............ - 587 
86 | Potters’ clay, under the horizon of Coal No. 5, Allen’s Bank, Section 4q 
Harrison township, Perry Co., 0. 808 
40 | Potters’ clay, on horizon of 
Perry Co. ur 
160 
8.90 
161 9.07 
162 | Fire-clay, . 6 
168 | Flint fire-cla; 
Tuscarawas Co. ‚1168 
164 | Sewer-pipe clay, N. U. Walker's Bank, 100 feet 
Walker's Station, Columbiana Co „nennen ‘817 
165 | Specimen of fire-clay, bank of Freeman Brothers, Freeman’s Station, 
Jefferson Co .. 996 
166 | East Liverpool Pottery clay, bank of Frederick, Shenkle, ‘Allen & 
1er | Ballon clay, hoteon “of Ü) ise Bolivar ‘clay, “Za Mail 
lou orizon of ni rt, ‘or var 
Fire-brick Works, Putnam Ohio...» 
168 | Sewer-pipe clay, Waynesburg, B Chie Co. 
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ANALYSES OF IRON ORES—Continued. 






















N) as © 
3 5 d § 2 8 3 2: | g 
B fs q dé o i 8s ‘Bes 3 J gs € : 
s | 8% 5 ay | & 3| 83 | & | sBa] a |. 
=| £€°) 9] s 3 E a 3 |5° x 
150 §8.45 8.71 2.98 158 | BB | ..ccccccccoess 2 3 14.62 90 100.07 
252 31.26 4.62 55 1.36 1.B1 |.eerercercn 33 1.44 47.56 185 09.98 
evcccreveccces 45.72 6.10 1.09 285 112 je.ccccccees..-| 1.428 98 2.11 48 97.39 
sevscscssecses 62.30 7136 35 8.09 sessesceresee-| 496 | 1.09 78 2 99.77 
|| er 60 5 eco] socce 5 "80 v...\...0.. 12 sesleooe i 96 oon! EITITET 5 i” BREI {er i "574 evo) cece \ nr “m 5 aselsose 99.96 
IR [pag WE EN RR RN ER gare mage tay aa 
180 41.08 7.98 1.42 2.07 65 8.47 1.862 175 26.28 2.18 10057 
$8.17 2.36 891 42 67 2.42 2311 352 78 
1985 | 543 | 1831 04 | 2% 4 | 1546 181 896 | 58 
48.11 42 4.47 207 6.15 2.09 $2.74 1.176 178 12 100.44 
eesccccccsccss 85.02 288 08 161 DI a ae 64 167 | .ncccccccceces| MD 99.78 
29.04 14.43 6.29 83 6.10 283 25.68 528 024 2.41 Al 100.84 
"15.29 | 464 oS ee ees aoe IT 3550 RUDE RUNES 
.77 17.15 |... cccsnccesslevcccccccceces| scccccccecce| cocccccoccsses| cocceesccssces | secccccovcces. |senscececces ZBBB | ....cccescelecccccecce ‘ 
18.75 1857 I.cooomaonne. | socccsecseccs|coccccscsces| cosccocesecces eccvccoccce ces | eservesscereelosens sonore 18.28 | ....cccescefesccccccee ‘ 
DLLELIT PORT PIE | cccccccccecece Bi HR WR a = ..... td Kae ........e.0 
ANALYSES OF CLAYS—Continued. 
„ 3 rg 
=~ g a A 
e | 4 8. | & a S 
go); a | y = 2 5 ; 
3 2 g £ | 8 3 
8 5 5 3 ‘Ss = 
— <j a4 Gq >) & 
| | 
1.26 | 19.08 |.......... .| 48.73 | 291 60! .68 2.14 2.14| .94| 99.86 
ithia 
1.50 | 28.01 |.......0.. 84.79; .85| al .62 trace "| 1261 1.97] 100.55 
ithia 
| 28.08 |.......... . 85.85 | | 68] 58 „trace I 145 | 111 | 100.90 
ithia 
1.66 | 24.97 | 2022 | 3134| 1.80! .68| .40 | trace. | 28 | 169 | 100.89 
a7 | 2869| 3573| 1607| .72| .77| 1a 25| 257| 1.72 | 100.87 
2.65 | 2141 | 82.45 | 8036| 126| 58| .85 7 al 2.89 | 1.47 | 100.68 
ithia 
67 | 3184| 8589| ırı38 | 1.68! .50| .18 | trace. | .59| .69 | 100.86 
241 | 27.88 | 80.08 | 1550| 126 | 42 | .68 7 ‚2 831 | .76 | 99.54 
ithia 
1.94 | 80.10 | 87.92 Ä 18.%0| 1.85! .62| .58 trace. 274 | 1.08 | 100.50 
ithia . 
1.46 | 24.12 | 42.28 Ä 18.02 | 120 | 59); .68 trace. 2.42| 86| 99.40 
ia, 
122 | 26.47 | 81.07; 27.71! | .59!| .82 | trace. | .99! 104 | 10081 
286 | 1588 | 1820| 5269| 16| ‘691 86 27| 228| 108 | 99.68 
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ANALYSES’ oF Orays—Continued. 
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169 | Fire-clay (from worked clay prepared for moulding), Island Siding) 
Works, Jefferson Co.......1..ccccscscsecccceccsccrcessseesccenscnccecccccesccs cesses rauen | 7.06 

14 | No. 1, blue clay, pottery clay, bank of Myers, Atchinson & Co., near| 
N. Springfield, Summit Co ......... ..-cccsssoosee sercees  saceeenccenccccerceccceces - 513 

15 | No. 2, white clay, pottery clay, locality same as No. 14, upper stratum| 
(No. 14 is lower stratum) ............ Innnunuss asnsunen ceecnceee soecsccencascce cosceces . 556 

16 | No. 8, pottery clay, locality same as 14, a mixture of Nos. 2 and 1 in 
equal proportions .............0. sonnanuen sononenennsnnnnnenen sonne gence cccees unnansnenene ' 6.00 
222 | Sciotoville Clay.............cssecscsee- scone: nn00nnennannnnrsnnsenonnnnnannnen sennsecscccoscos | 18.77 
223 | Clay from Ironton Fire-brick Co.’s Works, under Coal No. 5, Ironton ...|........ 


224 | Potters’ clay, under Lower Mercer limestone, 4’ thick, H. & J. Stripes...| 6.63 


225 | Slip clay, from Albany, N. Y., used in Roseville potteries......... ..-... zz... Insosusuere 
226 | Potters’ clay, beneath Coal No. 6, Walker’s Pottery, Roseville............... x 5.08 


ANALYSES OF SLAGS. 




















oo . 
S5 ä 
ge = 
77) 
41 | Slag, made from lake ore, coke and lime, no cinder, Lowellville, 
Mahoning Co., Ohio ...........ccccssccscscccsssses seosceces sete sateen cecees snecce 80.66 
44 | Himrod Furnace alag..................sccscescscosceeees seceseuee lasses cecens seccecces 36.41 
152 | Slag, made with No. 1 iron, Hamden Furnace.................  tveee ceseceess 52.90 
153 | Slag with pig-iron, Hamden Furnace ...... .......urmersessnesnonnenennnnnen 35.78 
154 | Slag, made with No. 2 iron, Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia ... 53.71 
155 | Slag, made with silver-gray iron, Hamden Furnace..................0.0... 49.57 
PIG-IRON ANALYSES. 
E 
ge é 
E E 
ur > 
156 | Pig-iron, Cherry Valley Iron Works, Leetonia, Ohio, No. 1 iron, 
made from grey limestone ore, Hamden Furnace...... .....06. ssss00. 8.85 
157 | Hamden Furnace, Vinton Co., Ohio .........eressee cence: seseee secececenans 2.88 
158 | No. 2 iron, other items same as 157 .......0. srunnennonssennnomessennnnnnnunennnnn 2.33 


159 | Silver-grey iron, other items same as No. 157 ......-----rreennene  unoann 
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ANALYSES or CLays—Continued. 





























u ‘ Oo | = 
gs = <3 x 2 5 © ef] 3 5 & 
TE nu Eu 2/2) 3 
5 < 77 o a 4 = Bm a, = & 
4.42 | 20:80 | 81.00 | 29.16 97. | 1.15 72 21} 2.89 | 1.00 99.88 
(19.138) (72.10) | nse ea noes 1.38 QB | cccccceseolsccceeeess 1.12 99.84 
(22.61) (68.194) — leesesener- .99 AL | eerercnseeleonnnenan. 1.00 98.51 
(21. rH (69.105) — l.......... 1.70 DL | ccccccccsee|eccccseees 1.00 99.38 
(40.112 )  ——_| ennweseeals ceceeeee] soseee > liesenseonım un eeeeers BQ Jo. cccccecs “ 
ccccccces. ‚neo 36.16 18.07 | „2220000. eeennuneeleonnonnn ol cocecccscclecccvccccclascccccccclece. onnnnene 
(19.|23) (7B.]26) — Teersnnnnolsnnnnnnnelsennnsnerolennnensanene|.onnnenann 8B |......cce0e 
Soda 
sececcccces|seccccececcs|sscecescecee| coceccece| ceccccccse| secceccess . 8.17 |. ......2..[ecsecececces 
(19./31) (69.179) | .recceccelesececcees| cocceccecslesscsscere o|sanensnen B4 |.......cc0e. 
i 
ANALYSES OF SLAGS—Continued. 
a a 8 8 
34 3 Sa 5 3 
8 a og a B 
el: ll # |e) : 
5“ 5 = ° & Ay 
10.75 50.97 2.66 .60 2.21 |Not determin’d 100.85 
12 88 47.43 1.15 72 1.68 | “ “ 100.27 
22 24 21.51 1.98 1.66 .16 .004 100.40 
11.69 49.65 ‚82 .92 1.55 .009 100.41 
22.94 20.67 2.09 |Notdetermined .19 |Not determin’d 99.60 
22.49 26.14 195 | “ “ 29 | “ 100.44 
PIG-IRON ANALYSES—Continued. 
=) s . 
2 = g ei 
im © RR 2 ig 
8 2 3 & 3 E 
E 3 3 d 5 3 
a | a & = 5 = 
8.083 794 .016 1.480 90.827 100.000 
8.245 .619 .087 .720 93.049 100.000 
8.435 Not determined Not determined N ot determined. |.............0000.|ccccssscscceces 
3.150 ‘ ‘ “ “ ‘ ET Na ececenccsccccce|ecccssscees eeese 
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A 

PAGE 
us Hill o0@l................ cocccessccccesescesccceesseees 278 
A ron TIMEB....ccccoccecccece SCHSSHESHSCESEHSCOH 0.00 000009008 780 
Akron quarries ........ ecccccenseres soescesescscces secsceees . 608 
Albertite, 725, analysis Of,..........ccccocssscccees soees 799 
Alexander, J. Park ............00cccccssssssscessessoees 697- 699 
Alexander coal, 879, basin of, 879; structure 930 
Allen, Samuel & Sons, mines of... cecsccccece 27 

Ames limestone. (See Crinoidal. ) 
Amherst quarries.........esossemeoe.. eccecssccceses sooes 585 
Ammoula in CoA) BROS .......... .....--ossnnscensnreree 724 
Amsbaagh, John, mine Of ...........c000...00+ secsees . 826 

ANALYSIS— 


Methods used in, coals, 1087; fire-clays, 

109 ; ıron ores, "1001: pi -irons, Er 

limestones, 1088 ; sulphur n coals, 1 
Tables of, coais, 1099 to 1108 ; Noeetonen 


1109; cokes, 1109; iron Oren, 1110; clays, 
1110; i 1112: pig-irons, 11 
Andrews, E Prof., 95 206. 12 7115, 117, 
868, 916, o , 1008. 
Andrews & se ecceescccecccsseresces sense en. 178 
ATEMOMELESS .............cccccccresccscscccsccere senses sceces 369 
Anthracite, in furnace USE .- cccccccce ann ou 557 
Anticlinais in Ohio coal measures, Guern- 
sey Co.. 140; Fredericktown, 185, 206; 
Wellsville 185 ; Salisbur: , 200; Huron 
Co., Tuscarawas Valley, 139. (See 
Cheinuatl Axis) 
Austin Fiagstone ... ccccceee cesses ceceecscssscececes 580 
B 
Baird ore, 102, 108, 880, 479, 988. (See iron 
ores. 
Baird Furnace mine, 959; section of coal, 
959; near line ot low ‘coal, 960. 
Baker brick PTOBB...... 222.00 0uuonsssssnonnsenenn nnnsnnnnnnne 602 
Ballou clay conse seses cescnscscons nanenssnerssnonnnenensnrennee 667 
Ballou’s nding, coal mine of, 877; ‘clay 
MINE..... ...22. cccceccecsesccces cose cosccccs cen secces sosees - 667 
Barren Measur@s ..........ccscescccessecees coscee seeees oe 1- 2 
Irou OF@B Of..........cccscccsese coe ccscee serene sesceeees 874- 375 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, mines on line 
naar. 1108 872, 875, 900, 951; "quarries on line 
0 
c process rey iron manufacture ..............00 §13 
Bens s coal, Sandy township, structure and 
analysis Of c.cccessesceseescsseccasece sosee coocescercesacece 21 
Bayley’s Run coal, 105, 106; 1n Sunday Creek 
valley, 94 ‘944; gaenalyeis of, 943; in 
Hockiug Valley‘ 
Bedford cannel "ER: area of, 845; 
map of field. 846; structure, 847, 8438, 849 ; 
analysis, 857; value, 845. 
Berea Grit, 583-578. (See building stones.) 
Berea shale ...... ...ccccccccscessceosscossescessossessas ons 578- 602 
Big Sandy Valley, coal seams Of.......... seen 63 
Big Vein Coal, Salineville ......cccccescccccecccseseee 51 
Black, Thomas M....cssss.-scososessecoce oe soccncceesccees - 918 
Blackband ore. (See iron ores.) 
Blast Furnaces— 
Charges Of ....cccccsscccccccssccsccoeceses nennen 462- 545 
ECONOMY Of .........cccccscesecs cocces sen eee cosensoes 613 
heat requirements Of ..........cccescesces see ons „ 618 
table of, in OliO......0.....sccserceee cece cesses one 456 


BLocK CoaL— PAGER 
of Mahonin Valley, I 156, 169, 171, 175, 346; 
character of field, 1.0 aualyses of, 170, 

171, 172; royalty "paid on. 172, 177; ın 
Cleveland market, 172; exhaustion of, 

178, rive of mining, 178; skill in min- 

ng. 17 

of Shilo Valley seeces 1080 0002008 204808 OC 000 .46- 206 

Block ore. (See Iron ores.) 

Blubberlug Of stom@- Wax .............seesensonsensonene 

Blue limesteme. (Sve Lower Mercer.) 

Blue Bock Cual, 861; extent of field, 882, 

; character of coal, 881 ; dungerous 
se 881; analysis of BAL; instability 


Bodey, 

BOLV&LE o.....--ccescscoccocceccesssscsesss sovsecsessssosees sonne 
Section at, 67; coal of, 258. 

Bone coal. (See coal. ) 

Bowen's COA] MANGC....ccccrcscccssecscccec ssccercvccoeces ces 

Bowerston coal, 252, coal claimed in drillhole.. 

Boulders, 758, 787, 762, 764, 768; in coal, 136, 
l 


Boulder clay, 751; thickness of, 752; in Ohio, 
757; elevation of, 760. 
Bremer, PRON! ....ccssccoccecscossscas socsesesseesescesseseesors 
Brewster Brothers, mines of, 731, 784; deep 
drilling of, 781. 
Brick, silica, 699: glazed, 706; pressed, 704. 
Brier 'H1ll coal. ‘(see Sharon coal.) Analysis 
Brilliant, gas Well at .......cccece. cee secneesceces cvcecsece 
Bristol, coal mines of........... o eee seececcccscscens® sone 
Bronson H. Vv SOSeet eesae 20e0000000 so.....u “oo900000% 
Brooks, W. B. and Son, mines of, ‘970; Bec- 
tion of coal, 971; analysis of, 978; "miu- 
ve machines used in, 972; output of, 
dreinage of, 972; plan ‘of working 


pron CoaL— 
(Synonyma, Coal No. 4, Newberry, lime- 
stone coal, gray limestone coal, utnam 
H.ll limestone coal, Greentown coal, 
Winter's coal, Flint Vein coal Conway 
coal), 2, 8, 55, 80, 160, 161, 282, 999. 
General characteristics of, 160; in Stark 
Co., 280; Tuscarawas Co., 259 Holmes 
Co.,828; Coshocton Co 844; Muskingum 
Co., 870; Hocking Valle Vinton 
Co., "994, 999, 1000, 1001, 1 * De leaki, 1006; 
Jackson Co., 1081; Lawrence Co, 1040, 
Broom’s Salt Works, BECHOD Alena un A 
Brownhelm quarri coccee ses cee cesces von coeemenscenceesce 
Brunt, H. & Co Door-knob WOTKS o..ce.e sess csceee 
BRUSH CRERK x Goat OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
ru me, Salinevilie Strip Vein, Coal 
No. 7a), Finley coal, ! 4s, 49, 
BL se, 61 68-100, 107. 168, 198, 264, 273 ; nec- 
tion of, at State Line, 199; at Steuben- 
ville, 214; at Carrollton, 246 ; analysis 
oO 
Buckingham, Mines Of ...........c00eccceesseceee soscences 938 
Buchtel, mines of, 966, 967, 96%; quality of coal.. 967 
Buchtel OF...cesse.c-cccccessessessercecssesessssercotecesenees 108 
Buena Vista stone 
Byesville mines in Cambridge BEAM «0.0... 00. 
Building material ...... ..cccsscecessscoscessecsevese seoces 
BUILDING STONES OF OHIO— 
Chapter OD.......cccccsee sees eceeee ccccccssecoscccee OTT 
Limestones, horizons ol... ..... cu... 008- 641 
Cincinnati group .........ccccccceccseeree ccccsesee 608 
Clinton .„...n.unnas.0ns....0..®0 “00990008000 079200009 80606660 S00 é6ll 


21 


170 


319 
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pas 1di 8 Cc ed Pack 
uilding Stone—Continued Building Btone—Cr ntinued. 

B N : ara ...... lansecsevens cosessneoue cosouscoacesans 611- 621 for grindstones, for glass sand............cccc«. 592 
L. HelGervoe ry, .........cccsecreccscsesscceecscces 621- 629 at Austintown, in Coshocton Co............... 844 
Corniferouß ...... .....-ssccccsee ses soeeescoveeeese 637 Piketon quarries...............ccccccscesees ccscceecce- 898 
Bub-carboniferous .........ccccee es sececsseree 637- 638 Portsmouth Quarries .............cccccccssccccce: - 600 
CuarbuiferOuss ..........ceccccecceesescees sesceseeres 688 Purple sandstone of Akron............ eeccresecee 608 
Value of limestoue annually quarıied . 642 Sharon Conglomerate, used for building, 
analyses Of, 610, 612, 615, 618, 619, 623; 68H. 592, 602, 608; at Braceville Ridge, 581; 
Structure OF Lo. cece cccccescecsnccsecsenceeee coene at Akron, FU3. 

microscopic structure of, 612, 613, 615, 616, Steubenville quarries.................cccse-o0 sonne 605 

617, 618, 623, 624, 630, 681. 682, 634, 635, 636, Twinsburg Quarries ..........ccccesecccccsssececeees 603 

638, 641. Warren F ROME ......ensennenonenennoneosenenennenn 580 
large blocks produced, 609, 611, 613, 621, Waverly Brownstone .... „eos ...ccccesseccecceoes 699 

633, 636. Waverly Conglomerate, at Mansfie:d, 590; 
Cinctunati group, 608; used for lime, 609; in Knox Co., 591. 504; in Hocking Co., 

structure of, 6. 698; in Licking Co., 596, 597; In Fair- 
Corniferous limestone, 678: in Franklin field Co., 596; Waverly group, 578-698 ; 

Co., 629, Logan Cu., 680; Marion o., 681; Zanesville quarries, 604. 

Crawford Co., 638; Seneca Co., 634; at 

Sandusky, 634; Keliey’s Island, 634; Pt. C 

Marblicheau, 635. 

Covington quarrieß.zeescsensceeeee one ceeceeee coe 620 

“Cutting’’ stoue ......... se coenees cones coven zanteu oes 620 | Calumet Clay Works............0.ssscccssecsecses sosceaess 714 

Dayton stone, 614; gevlogical age of, 614; Cambridge, sections At........-..0 000000 senunu soesee ses 86- 97 
aractery, 614, 615; microscupic struc- CAMBRIDGE CoaL—286; duplication of seam, 

ture of, 615; value of stone laud, 613. 237-288, urea of, 289; character of, 290; 
Dolomitic limestone, 618, 620, 621, 623, 624, map of field, 289; at Sarchet farm, 287; 

625, 626, 627, 629, 631, 632, 631, 640. at Central mine, 291; at Scott’s, 292; 
Eaton Quatlries............ en ceccssesseonseone eccscecee O11 Nicholson’s, 294: Byesville, 296; Hart- 
Findlay quarries .......osenssonen cccncee scessosess 621 ford, 296; analyses of, 292, 293, 294, 295; 
Flagstone quarries, at Warren, 580; at breaks in, 291, 298. 

Iberia, 594: at Berea, 581; at Eaton, 612. Cambridge limestone— 

Greenfield quarries, 621; uses of stone, first appeurance of, 83; value as a guide, 

621: stren of, 622. 83, 87, 88, 89; near Zanesville, 98; Perry 
Keiley’s Island quarries, 636; glacial Co, 101; Athens Co., 109, 110, 111; in sec- 

grouves in, 750. tion with Carbondale coal, 112,118; in 
Lima quarries ..........ccceeseccsccee coves onsonunnusee 624 Hanging Rock district, 121, 1086, 1037. 

Lower Helderberg limestone, in Highland Camp Creek MilieS ...ccc...seccecescsserececseeescee-s BIO 

Co., 621; Ross Co., 622, Champaign Co., Campbell & McFadden, drillers of deep well 

623; Allen Co.,624; Van Wert Co., 627; on Wagner farm........... sees seasesccnneees coaee. . 7 

Seneca Co., 628. Canadian magnetites, use of, in Ohio.............. 471 
Marblehead quarries ...... .......ccc.cscsecnee 685- 636 | Canfield, section at, 29, 30, 34. 

New Paris Quarries .....cccc.ccscssesseece sonsnennone 612 | Cannel seam, 81, 82, 33,40, 180; seam doubled, 
Newtonville limestone ............... socceesesesece 637 181; wrongly designated, 81. 

used in Zanesville .............00ccccsscsscescees 638 | CANNEL COAL—Characters Of...........cccccssee: cas 145 

for furnuce fUX............000 cccececcscce ceceesses - 637 ford cannel field............00 son .ceane 109 845 
Niagara group, in Preble Co. 611; Miumi Flint Ridge canuel field .....s0s cscs: cores ccoees 908 

Co., 612, 620; Montgomery and Greene Milton towaship cannel fleld..............es0 1083 

counties, 614, 615; Clarke Co., 617, 618. Sand Run cunnel ............cccccccccecssesceeseeees - 964 
Piqua quarries, 613; Pt. Marblehead quar- Webster cantiel............ccscsseceesseeneeees 1082-1089 

r168, ; Putnam Hill limestone, 688; Diamond mine, cannel Of........0...0.-sescccces 212 

Sandusky, 634; Springfield, 617, 618, 619. Cook’s mine, MO saccssees cevevcccccesces 1039 
Van Wert quarry. 27; Wilmington, 616; Movre's mine, s+ eccccces cocececessences 847 

Xenia, 614; Yellow Springs, 619. Mowrie’s mine,- U hensosnsssnssnnsouneenen 848 
Sandstunes— Sharpless mine, MO nssooneene eeseccese u 848 
Bub-carboniferous ......0....c00. ce ccecee eseee cosees 677 Straw bridge mine, sO snccnccescseacs socsceses 825 
Conglomerate...........s00« Lessee seeensseeces tases: 692- 602 Wilcox & Osborue’s mine, cannel of......... 851 
Coal measure, 604, 605, 607, 602. Canal Dover, mines of, 264; structure of coal. 
Value of annual product..........cce..ssseees „ 642 Bodey’s mine; 261; Harper’s mine,266 
Akron quarries, ; Amherst, 585; charac- Canal Fulton, deep boring near...............sssce. 798 

ter of Amherst stone due to weather- Carbondale, 950; coal of, 980; structure of 

ing, 585; Austin Flagstone, 580; Bel- coal, 118, 981; analysis of, 981; place 

mont Co. quarries, 605; Berea Gnit, place of, in series, 109; first shown by Andrews, 

in reries, 578; outcrop of, 579; quarries 115; borings below, 114. 

in, at Independence, 582; Berea. 583; Carbon Hill mimes........cccscscccccsces-socscsccsccccoees 968 

Amherst, ; Peninsula, 588; Leesville, Card & Upson’s mine ............cecceees Snesaunne oseru 980 

589; Sunbury, 595; Waverly, 598: an- Carroll county, coal mimes Of............ ssc sesess - MM 

alysis of stone, 587; markets for, 584, 587; Available seams ........... ecceees sunnen acesscnes ence - 244 

as flaggiug stone, 581, 594; as grindstone Cary & Urmson’s Mine .............cscceseessseee cesses 834 

grit, 582, 586; strength of stone, 58; C. Cy. Ware ..........cesce nce. ennensenssnsanenssnsonnnnenenannnse 684 

modes of quarrying, 583-587; an old Centerville, Gallia Co., nection at............ssccses 1048 

shore line, 698; in drill holes at Clin- Chalfant’s Station, glass sand 0f.... ........6.....8. 885 

ton, 80U Chamberlain, J.G .....euenoneose-- -uoonnsunnunnnnonsennneee 411 
Berea shale ...... ....u2s00 220 ces cecceeseoces sonne 678- 602 | Charcoal, use of, in Hanging Rock Furnaces... 488 
Brownhelm quarries .....aseeseresnnen snoronone 7 | Consumption of, 493; weight of, 496; renewal 
Buena Vista stone ..esasesnesnsnerunenoner 599, 601, 602 of supply, 494, 495. 

Clough Stone Co,...........ccssecccccsrsee cocens covees 687 | Charcoal furnaces, list of, 457-458 ; arrange- 
Constitution StONE............cccccceeecovcensonscesee 607 ments, 506; contents and production, 
Cumberland quarries..........ccccccsccsssscessceoes 604 505; blast employed, 507; dimensions, 
East Cleveland quarries ............se0 posesceees 688 606: details of construction in Hanging 
Freestone .......essesssononnouonsmsreonnunsen 579, 597, 601 Rock district, 508. 

Glass sand ............osssonseosonnnnnnn snnsonsnusnnannnee 692 | Chauncey ...........ceceeee saves sunennssnnnennnune ose access -. 980 
Inskeep, J. M., quarries Of .............cceccseeeee 601 | Chemical anal: sis, methods employed ........... 1088 
Lithopolis QUALSTICS.............ccnccsens ceccesceseeses 597 | Chemist, report Orr enosnessennuenensenenene 1 
Massillon Sa@ndstOne............cccees. sees csesscees 592 | Chilcote’s mines........ eeccceeseccences seseeccesoccncs sunene 
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PAGE PAGE 

China-ware ........oosesasoonsnaonnensnennenenonennunnennnnsnne 682 | Coal—Continued. 
Chippewa MINEB......0........ ssercccscssecees sonen ....189- 791 methods of analysis discusse’! sesese ec oeneeee 1088 
Church Hill mines, aualvais of coal, 171; losses in mini ..eceeesenen nenn . 382, 925, 956 

cannel in seam, 171. preparation of, Kor Market... ...... ones. 153 
Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley R. R., VIREN Of ......cccccccceccccsscee sesecsecees sescesenceesees 150 

COAL MINES ON ..... ...eeosososonnnnununnen nasser 876- 892 specific gravity of.......uconcceseseonnnonnunnnnene 155 
Cincinnati Axir.........0. .0usossonenonenne Sassnunseneen sonne 134 BSCIEENÄNK OF........10.ceccesescsece sonssnnnsnnannenee 163 
CLARION COAL— Brades produced..........ccc0. >02 cccsecesces 154- 828 

(Synonyms, Scrub Grass coal, limestone ECONOMY In USING ...........cccc0e seen „151- 155 

cnal), sometimes Coal No. 4, 5. 95, 102, proportions left in pillars .....ucenesenennnene 809 

1041; divisions of, 162; general charac- size of, as affected’ by INNING... ccreeeeeeeees 316 

ters ‘of, 162 ; mined in Mahoning Co. : washing Of S1aCK 0.0... 02s .ee anneonennenn creeee SAL 

179, 184, 186 ; in Leetonia field, 192; standard thickmegs ....cssc+.-..-, ces seoeee 327- 347 

Steubenville, 208; in Holmes Co., don: bone COBL.........c0088 seccoesssces coescees 887, 922- 929 

Perry Co., 887 (See Scrub Grass coal. ) born COAL ......assasesensnnnonsonsenennssserssnnnennee . 948 
CLAYS—Chapter ON... ccscessecescsesco ses soseccoreececese 643 88 furnace fUel............ cece. cecees cesses vweenees . 461 

Origin Of.........ccecsecee ccconcovesscssone sescescessecses 644 Where first used....oessseseenoneennosnsunsnesensnnnee 452 
Localities of— Coal Field of Ohio— 

Akron. be secceoserceesesser cesses ssecsssescecsee 662 | area Off ..........ccccccesccecascesesces corcesees 134, SIT 444 

Albany, N. Yazasassensesnenn cess sosesesse sosesvssseee 671 | BIFUCTUTE Of ......cccccsrsscesssessee sosseseeceoe 

Bolivar .....cccc cece ccoces cee toseen nsescuce cee sececcees 667 Aip Of DEGS........0...cccccsecscevcee cocees sootevscoeee 

Calumet ............0:5scecrecessenees coscesesees sosees 663 | Coal Measures, classification of, 1, thickness 

Coblentz, Germany .........ccsceer. cccssseses sense 654 OF ose eeecccestee scenes ananansanarsernnnnsnen ssceseece 446 

Gros Almerode, Germany .................. ++. - 654 | CoaL MINING IN OHIO—Chapter on, 301: be- 

Haydenville .... ............. 0002000000000 000000200 663 ginnings of, 318, 319; in England, 201, 802; 

Jefferson Co secaeees ceceoe senees sscaussecens coe snnansane 665 svstems of British mining, 805 ; pillar 

sevesecececscoceestecneecesnenecscceen see sessess wu. 661 and room system, rules for, 305, 307: 

Moxahaia ecees tensa ceausesecene cesecansens sscesees . 666 | longwall system, 306; obstacles to long- 

Mil wan kee..........ccccsscecsecee -coeeeee 647, 654, 657 | wall system, 807: advantages of long- 

Mineral Polut ................. cceceeeee cesses 648- 665 | wall, 314, 816; size of pillar, according 

Missouri .....ccc0...  ceceesceetseccens none onener 701- 651 | to depth, 309 ; drawing of pillars, 811, 318 

Newcastle, ‘England... u 654 | 314, 334, 356: opening of mines, 33: 

Newcastle, Ohio ........cccccce sees cccees soncee cee 666 | classification of mines, 325; conditions 

Oak HULL ....... sassaneossonesnesonannnnennnnnennn cee oes 666 of mining In Ohio, 324; mineable thick- 

Roseville ........0000 cscs: sescosssrsecscsses sonveeseaces 664 | ness of seams, 327: drainage of mines, 

Sclotoville ........csssni coeee ceccee cesses secenenenens 661 331, 972; faulty systems of mining, 832; 

Springfield, Clarke Go osnoe 20000: neavae senses cee 657 tools used in min ng, 92, 335; machinery 

Springfield, Summit Co........eessssnsreeree 662 | used, 339; coal cutting machines,342; how 

Stourbridge, England ................00.- 00.0 651 viewed by miners, 344; labor of mining, 

Gen! gical horizons— | 836; explosives used, 336; dead work 

Freeport Coals ..........0 cee cee cosces caseeesreeee 667 | 837; nationality of miners, at cost of 

Kittanning coals... ..665, 666, 676 | equipping mines, 348, 350, 1 1, 1022 2. 

Clarion and Scrub Grass OA een. 664 | Syatems of—in Mahoning Valley san ceeceese 846 

Brookville coal ............ -00sn000n cceeseeeesecee as 664 in Steubenville .........cccces-ccsscccsccsseeccoses . 851 

Tionesta COAL... ccceceeeccneee rennen tetee ceesenees 663 | in Pomeroy ............ . > zeseseonenonsen anne ann 854 

Mercer COGS ..... ...cccsee scccesscee ceeeseerseoeece 663 in Hocking Valley..........ccscccssses os nennen 857 

Quakertown Colds ..... enseeeensenann se ecenseceee 664 " Coal No. 1 (Newberry). see Sharon coal. 

Sharon coal.......zessesnnessesoronnanansenennnre sores 662 ' Coal No. 2 (Newberry), see Quakertown coal. 

Propertie-— | Coal No. 3 (Newberry). see Lower Mercer coal. 

density, 650; fusibility in, 653; plasticity, | Coal No. 3a (Newberry), see Upper Mercer 

ei: ou what dependent, 662; shrinkage coal. 

of, 652. Cc N N . 

” | Coal No. 4 (Newberry), see Brook ville coal. 
Classification of— 658 | Coal No. 5 (Newberry), see Lower‘Kittanning 
Leceeccee soeesecoeeaeseseeaceeseseetensna ses nenn co. 
laceeeseneeecceescoccectenancccaersoes ena seeerceeeas 656 | 

brick Lunnan nennen senststntssnnsn cusses coeeecaee cesses teen 657 ‚ Coal No 6 (Newberry), see Kittanning series 

USD" oie cesssccesceeseseeeednanescertatseseeseceeseee OTL | and Freeport series, 73, 74. (See Middle 

Plastie 2.0... ..ceceeecoeeee cossssces cesses conseenen nenne 653 . Kittanning, in Tuscarawas Valley, 

TLON-PIASUIC ........ccsseesessseseccessvessseeeecneess 652 | Upper Freeport, southward.) 

Composition of— . Coal No. 6a (Newberry), see Lower Freeport 

ct bake Sipe 646; analyses, of 58, coal). 

1 met s Of analysis, 619, 1095; s 

methods of testing, 655; aikalios, G17; — na neun pho 

iron, 647, 653: pvrites, 648: Lithia, Creek coal, in Ohio Valley. 

1096; titanic acid, 618, 1097. 

Clay veins, in conl seams, 143; in Steuben- COAL SEAMS of OHIO—duplication of numbers, 
ville coal, 221; in Mineral Point coal, 69; methods of naming, 129; designating 

263; in Dover mines, 264, in Cambridge by numbers, 180; inadequacy of system, 

mines, 291; in Sunday Creek field, 981. 131; methods of accumulating of, 185; 

937, in Straitsville coal, 956 ; in Hocking as marginal swamp, 136; areas of, over- 

Valley, 977. estimated, 137 ; covered by marine lime- 
Clay Vein coal, Ohio Valley (Lower Kittan- stones, 136; structure of. 140; partings, 

ning seam) 47,53, 54. 55, 57, 59. ı roof, floor of, 141, 142; joints of, 143; face 
Claypole, E. W areas veesee ccsecseee  casseaeatanseceneess 787 | and ends of, 143; classification of, 144, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Rallway— 317: composition of, 146; analyses of, 

sections on line of .. 66 | 1108; uses of, 150: duplication of coal 
Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railway— ' seams, 281.31, 287; chemical character- 

mines located on, 789, 790, 507, 809, 810, istics of, 149; ‘losses in mining, 155, 352; 

813, 814. , proportions left In pillars, 334; supply 
Clinton, deep drilling At....sccc..scssessesesseseseees 800 drawn from few seams, 318; royalty on, 
Clinton, or fossil ore in Ohio .........006..s0seeesee - 371 172, 177, 718, 

Character Of.............cccee sencceececececesseses cosseanes 372 | Coal Dale MINER ..........ccsscccsscc scones sescscsccceccecers 875 
CoaL— Coal gas, hydrogen, i. ......scces...00- sveceees seccees eae 725 
chemical analysis Of.............scccessscsees 146-1088 | Coalport Coal Co.’s Mine ............ seccccees ee. GOO 861 

modes of selecting samples......... secee cases 148 | Coalton, mines of ...... scceace eeeeseecence secvecces see 824-1015 
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Ko 1,855; history of 656; char- | Deming, H.R dr 
fi iti 655 ; to o > . ar- im ng, u BBeccce LELLITIETTITT + 08000 C0 ccecee ne 0000 000000 cvesece 
Co acter and } jeld of, 657, 568, : ; Dennison coal (see Middle Kittanning). 
of, 558, 560; composition of, 558, 569; De Steiguer coal (Upper Freeport).........0... 00. 986 
manufacture of fied, 560. Diamond Coal Mine, of Linton, 210; hori- 
Coke of gas-works, 558; weight and char zon of, 211; section of, 212; analysis of 
acter of, 723. coal, ; cannel found in, 218; fossils 
Coke ovens, classes of, 567; bee-hive ovens, 567. of cannel, 218. 


PRoDUCTION—152, 327 ; rocess of mauu- 
CoXE facture, 555; at Hammendxville, 200; at 
Leetont 189; at Salineville, 208; at 


Dip of Coal Measures—188; origin of, 189; re- 
versed dips, 140; triangulations for, 140; 
amount of, 140. 





Happy Hollow, 985; at Steubenville, 219; Disturbance in coal fleld  ................sscccsscosssces 268 

at Zanesville, 876; from Newcastle coal, Disturbance of strata in Huron Co ............688- 589 

1046. Doe, J. 8. & Co, coal mines of soccer ...... #000 200 cecces 967 
Coking, between walls, 564; in heaps, 560; Dolomite (see building stone). 

n ovens, 565. Donnenwirth, Andrew ............ ecccssccccccceseccccess 800 
Collins farm, coal of, 988. Door-Knobs............... emo uses enonemennn 876 
Columbiana Co., coal mines of, 184; num- Downerd, J. & Bon......zenesseonessnonuennee sononessesarer. 885 

ber of seams mined in, 185. Drainage uf coal mines—831. new method of, 
Columbus and Eastern Railway, coal mines ; of Leadville shaft, 848. 
of, 894, 885. Brain-pipe, 349, 360, 351 (see drain tile). 
Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron Co., Drain thle ....ccee. <orsonee 2200 ccece ceccsscseocons ceccoceccee, MR 
951, 958, 954, 955, 957, 962, 963, 964, 208. 968. Drift Geposite—751, 769; in relation to soils, 
ncretions, calcareous, Carrying foasils, 268. , 160. 
Conglomerate measures, 2, 9; counted with Drift mines—825, 327; opening of, 828. 
coal measures, :0; contain coal seams, 2. Drift soils of Ohio, in relation to fertility ...... 767 
Connellsville coke, 461; use of, in Ohio, 172, Dugway ore—107, 411; analysis of, 412; place 
468, 478, 569 ; conn position, 559. in series, 919. 
Connotton Valley Railway, sections on line 
of, 71; mines on, 245; mines on line of E 
Coshocton branch, 278. 
Connoquennessing sandstone, 2, 11. 
Consolidated Coal Co., mines of, 958, 968, 965. Eagle Tunnel ooal............ cc ceccesceccceres sansueene 1001 
Conway coal, 162, 1040 (aiso see Brookville EKarthen-ware 0.00. ....0.seccsesess cece cee esses eseccscoeees - 675 
coal) Eaton Quarries.....usescssnonssonsenossnnsan nennen sonore - 611 
Cook, Professor G. H., Report on New Jersey East Putestine coal deld, 196; the two seams 
clavs, 648, 651. of, 196. 
Cooper, Thomas, section of Waterloo ooal.... 1055 | Eighteen-inch coal of Ohio Valley (wee Upper 
“Copperas’’ in coal BOAIG.............ccccccscmsereenees 268 Kittannirg). 
Corcoran, Thomas ..........cessssassuonenunenenseanenenn ces 913 | Elke Fork Coa).............ccccsses socserensesee eenevscoes seses 996 
Corning .....ereoreesensensnossonnnnnsnnonnnnnne sesees 931, 936, 937 | Elliottsville, section at............. te snnnononnaen sanonsane 65 
Cornish rolls....... w sccves ences socaeeces sence concsenessosens 692 | Escha method, in sulphur determinations...... 1090 
Coshocton coal—place of, in series, 855; west- Eureka Shaft mine ...............cccccccesssessssee scenes „ 1014 
ern outcrop. 856; outliers of, 855; charac- Evansdale coal, 254; analysis of, 235. 
ter of, 856, 857; analyses of, 863, 865, 866 ; Kvans’s M1ll—section at, 1049; coal mines at, 
uses of, 859, 862, 867; thickness «of, 866, 1048. 
857, 858, 859, 860, 864; exhausted from Ewart, J.C, Roofing-tlle Works ....... sevens secevee „ 706 
Coshocton min::s, 864. Excelsiur Coal C0.........006 esesummeosounennenene seseneces 785 
Coshocton Co.—coal mines of, chapter on, 843; Fannie Furnace mine............c..0. ececes sonscecccces 949 
general section of, 84%, 841; seams of Federal Creek @wal....... ensnssoonsnssesnnnenee coneeeses „ 1062 
ecorıumic value, 844; production of Ferrie self-coking Furnace ..............005 -cccece a. 504 
mines, 814 | 
Coshocton mines— mostly exhausted, 864; F 
fault in, 864; structure of seam, 865. 
Covington quarries ......-.-rassessnnonen ennnennonnnnsanene 620 
Craft’s Furnace mine, section of coal.............. %2 | Ferriferous limestone—10; character of, 16; 
Crandall, A.R .......:ce-sscccesscceccessssccrccsccecceceeese JOAL replaced by, ‘cone in cone’’, 16, 38, 40; 
Creek Vein Coal... 2.2: .2200n000n costes sessceeeeseeses „ 47 names by whieh dexignuted, 19; un- 
Creightons’s coal—near Maxnolia, 242; Mid- steady in Ohivu, 19; at Lowellville, 27, 
dle Kittanning seam, 242; structure of, 40, 41, 45, 46; sudden changes in, 46; dis- 
242. appenrance of, 67,102; at Zanesville, 97; 
CRINOIDAL LIMESTONE—place in series, 51; at at Hope Furnace, 110; in Southern 
McCoy’s Station, 54; on King’s Creek, Ohio, 117; in Holmes Co, 8i7, at; 
West Va., 58; on Wills Creek, 59; at streugthened in Vinton Co. 992, 998, 
Steubenville, 60; in Guernsey Co., 89; 1001; chief guide, iu Jacksou county, 
in Muskingum Co., 98, 100; in Carroll 1025; in Lawrence county. 1036, 
Co., 255; in Hocking Valley, 918; in Ferrifervus limestone ore, 102 (see iron ores). 
Morgan Co., 1060. Findlay Quarries ................s:ceesscccscssoscccesseces . 621 
Cumberland Quasrries........0...ccccccsece nenn cecnceoes 604 | Fire-brick—687; grading of, 698. 
Fire-clay, iu relation to coal seams............... . 142 
D Fire-elay inniigy.............cccescsssccsssccrens senesecences 708 
Fire-dam p—in miues, 359, 363, 1018; in Steu- 
u benville shafts, 222, 353. 
Darlington cannel coal, 45 (see Middle Kit- Fire-proofing .... cc... ccccscccsenscceseee ston snosnn sone ses 708 
tanning coal, 165). Fixed carbon of cuvals, modes of determining. 1088 
Davis, David—mines of, 862; section of coal Flint Ridge Cannel coa:i—extent of, 909; char- 
and analyris, 868. . acter of, 908, 870; uses, 910. 
Dead work in Mining ..................cecccssscssscceses 887 | Flint Ridxe—ınap of, 868; horizon of, 870; 
Deckard’s coal ................. Leeens onnanssanssssunen nenne 1028 coal of, 870, 908, 909. 
Del Carbo mines, 877; section at, 98. Flint Vein coal, in Holmes Co. 825-6; in 
Dell Roy coal field, 78, 245; exıent of, 245; Vinton Cu., 999. 
sections of, 246, 255; of Upper Free- Floodwood mines—v76; furvace mine, 979; 
rt age, 244: structure of Dell Roy cual, section of cual, 97¥. 
8, 249; analysis uf, 250; unsteadiness Fluxes for iron furnaces—477; use of fossilli- 
of seam, 248, 249; Lower Freeport seam, ferous limestone tor, 478. 
in field, 253. Fossil WO0G ............ccccscsonrcsess cnsssscocesccecssees sevens 981 
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Fowler coal—at Moxahala, 904 (Lower Free- 
Fox rake mine--792: explorations at, 704, 708. 284 


Fox Bun coal mine......ussosugesssareesononnenunnnnncnecn 
Franklin block ore (see iron ores ). 

Fredericktown anticlinal—186, sections at 44. 
Freeport up. Pryerirri ly ie rity yt itt) 26, 1 
Freeport TOStOMES oon cesccoescoseee soseessovees 18, 21 


Furnaces—com parison of ca capacity and’ wield: 
621; construction of ning we Valley, 
524; coke and coal, working 
in wines, 864; air moved by, re cute 
liers of, coal and coke, 520. 

Furnace coals—152; Mahoning Valley, 178; 
Hocking Valley, 928, 959, 961, 962, 967: 
Ja ‘kon aistrice, 1012, 1018, 1014, 1015. 

Fuels—consumption of, in blast furnace, 468; 
in Tuscarawas furnaces, 48; econom 
of, in blast furnace, 518; for "iron busi- 
nese, 443 us; of Hocking Valley iron dis- 
trict, 480 


G 


Gas—natural, at Steubenville, 219; at Bril- 
Hant, 208. 


Gas—artificial, first production of, 726; ; mag: 
nitude of present production, 725 ; 
fication of, 724, quantity and illuminat- 
ing power from various coals, 722 ; sul- 
phur in, 7a; works, capital required to 
operate, 7: 

Gas coals of Ohio—722; consumption of, 726, 

: points which determine value of, 
722: analysis asa means of ns ng of, 
724; ash in, 725; Middle Kittanning coal 
as a, 727; other coals, 153. 

Gas coke, You; hiogheny ....sonnoseosenunssnnonsnnnnnsee 

Gases—calorific power of waste, 589; utili- 
zation of waste, in cha furnaces 
518; found in mines, 359, 361 ; generated 
in mining, 361 

Geological Geh of New Jersey—645, 649, 

cal Survey of Penn’a lst, In 


6, 13; Geoloe cal Survey of Penn’a 2nd, 3, 
13, 17, 18, 21, 27, 180; results of, 9. 
quitaind coal, of Hamilton township seseecences 1011 
Gjer's kiln ...... ......0sosnussonouo0n oonsnnnnenonsonnunnnn suunes 500 


acan BOuNDARY cha ter on, 750; map 
of, in Ohiv, 754; 1n North America, 766 ; 
by whom traced. 753 754; consists of. 
762; in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
755; in Indiana, 758; in Kentucky, 759; 
counties traversed by, 758, 759; crosses 
Ohio river, 762; forms an ice dam, 763, 
764 5 chan nges in direction, 767, 769; 


ly defined, 757, 760. 
Glacial 4 ‚rin ColumbiauaCo,., 187; in State, 
Glacial scratches (see glacial striae). 
Glacial striae ........ ......cc000 seeee 615, 750, 751, 770, 771 
Glacial terraces............ccccccccsees s-ssseccsccsesseeces 760 
Glasgow Furnace Co.'s coal, 282 (see Lower 
Freeport (coal). 
Glasgow fUrMAace..........ccccc-ceccccaccoe steees secccees ~. 468 
Glass Pol... .. seassooen ccececseess ccoccccee senses sonees . Tl 
Glass sand, 592; from conglomerate, 885. 
Glazed brick........ cccesesece -reseee sonssnssnsnnnenenn senses 706 
Gien ROY.........socccccscces zenonunnnennnnnanennornossmnnnnne 1016 
Gnadenuutten coal, section Of.......c0cccceccee 274 
Goodman's Hill limestone ...........- ce weesozeceeces 31 
Goshen Coal Cu.’s mine, section Of ...........cc000 268 
Grahamite ..............cccccee ccc: seeeseee-cecse cece scoees 725 
Gray limestone (see Upper Mercer; also Ferri- - 
erou 
Great Vein coal (Middle Kittanning), how 
reduced tu normal seaM.............cccees 921- 
Greenfield quurries... . 622 


Greentown coal—(ree “Brookville “coal), 230 
general section, 231; structure of, 232. 
analysis of, 238. 

Grindstones—manufacture of, at Independ- 
ence, 582; at Berea, 588 ; at Amherst, 
686; at Peninsula, 588; at Massillon, 
692; at Marietta and Consttiution, 607. 
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Groff coal, 48, 49 (see Brush Creek coal). 
Guernsey’ county — mines of, 262; 
mined, 288. 


H 
Halderman, L. & Sons, stone quarries Of......... 
Hamilton’s mine, 986 (Upper reeport). 
Hamley’s Run mine en. 


Hammondsville Strip Vein, 48, 165, 186, 200; 
coke of, 209 (see Middle Kittanning 


Hanging District—Geology of, 117; sec- 

tion of, 122, 1087. 

Hanging Rock iron district... oe racnee 
Happy H Hollow cone 107, 984, 955, (see Upper 
reeport coal 

Harrison mining machine ................. 345, 972, 965 
Hartford mine, in Cambridge coal............. eu. 296 
Hawes, Geo. W oocceccesssssessescssecseessece seas sesess STI- 608 
Hawks’ Station, coal mines of.................. vecees 1002 
Hayden, Peter, MANES Of ........00. cessesoeccseccoeceee 968 
Heat requirement of Blast Furnace ............... 549 
Helen Furnace mine................ oecees senses soe voces . 969 
Heppel, Jas, W............ccccsccccsesssecee: coccor soseases ces 
Hi ‚€. Fan... cccscscscccccssescscccsscccees cons 134- 754 
Hitchcock, Edward ....ccccscece sssssssssesoe ssesesessens 7 
Hocking Valley Coal Field—106, 912, 991: area 

912; map of, 913; history of, 915; = 

tion of, 918; structure of seam, 921, 

935 ; character of coal, 924; methods Sof 

mining, 925; general regularity of seam, 

925; divisions of field, 926 ; normal seam, 

922, 985; supplementary seam, character 

of, 928, 985: uses of, 928; failures of coal, 

due to what, 986; production of, 912; 

strength of coal dependent on top 

benches, 968, 967. 

Hocking Valley Iron Gistrict aeareeeenenenn nennen 478 

Hodge, J. T.....ccsccrcosceseccescoscceccoses sce cesses senses 849 

Holmes county—1olnea of, chapter on, 816; 
conditions of coal, 816; order of seams, 

817; amount of coal resent, 816; gene 

section of, 818; sections of , 842, 887 

Home mines, 865; analysis cnceee coseneceeecacsees sovees 866 
Homewood sandstone ....s.0c...sccssccccnccsseseecces & 10 
Hopewell Col .....c000..cscscee.cesescccsccvecscecns covcecses 869 
Horn coal (see coal). ; 
* Horsebacks,’’ in Coal.........ccesse sseccscscnse FRRRPRRR 291 
Horse Creek mines .. sevscersereees 1014 
Hot blast, in coal PUPTACES ...cccscscsoccceccecseaseeees 661 
House Coal  .....00....00 cece oe coccencccees seenecoverssosces 150 
Howeils, Anthony seeee Cseee nennen nannuennesunsnesen sonen 815 
Hunt, T. 8. on extension of Nelsonville coal, 

114, 109° on ‘Hocking Valley coal........... 916 
Huron Shaft. ‚Mine........ouneeorneneneonne PPEUEPPFRPRRER 1014 
Huron shale, used as a pipe-clay.................00 668 

I 
Ice dam, in glacial period.................... 762, 768, 764 
Inskeep, J. M., stone uarries Of 62.000 .cecee cosceece 601 
Iron ding of, 511; composition of, 542; 


illing of charcoal iron, 511; transpor- 
tation of, 441; silvery iron, 512, 642, for- 
mation of, 549. 

Iron manufacture in Obio—438; first manu- 
facture of, in Ohio, 447; „garly produc- 
tion of, in Ohio, table, 450 ; regions of 
manufacture, 453; in Hanging Rock dis- 
trict, 483; in Mahoning Valley district, 


Ironton 1044, 1051, 1052: furnaces of, 504. 

IBON ORES OF ÖOH1O—chapter ou, 871; classifica- 
tion of, 875, 376; contract system of 
handling, 471; distribution of, 380, 381; 
horizons of, 871, 875, 378, 379, 1025, 1086 : 
louping of, 499; roasting of, 498 ; 'wash- 
ing of, 498. 

Iron ores—in Clinton limestone, 371; in 

Niagara group, 872; in Waverly, 878; 
in sub-carboniferous limestones, 373: 
in lower coal measures, 8783, 875; in 
barren measures, 374, 375, 921. 
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Iron Ores—Continued. Kimbolton, section &t.................. FPUPFEPFRERERRRUUENR 
Black Baud—horizons of, 71,379 ; discovery Kings Creek coal (see Lower Freeport). 
of, 826; composition of, 882, 883; thick- Kittanning coals—6, 40, 47, 49; distinguished 
ness of, 387; mnp of deposits, 392 ; analy: from Freeport 69, 149, 96, 101; their 
ses of, 388, 396; calcining of, 307, ; continuity in Ohio, 163 ; pointed out by 
louping of, 466; in Mahoning Valley, 174, Newberry and Andrew Roy, 168, 164; in 
382; in Stark county, 248, 887; in Tus- Big Sandy Valley, 240, 993. 
carawas county, 281, 286, 390, 897, 464; in Kittanning clay—18, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59; in 
Holmes county, 899, 401; in Perry Co., Hanging ock district, 117, 125; at Min- 
101, 105, 406, 409; Shawnee ore, 407; in eral Point, 260; at Kimbolton, 283. 
Lawrence Co., 433; at Mineral Ridge, 460. Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, pottery............. 686 
Block Ores—structure of, 377; horizons of, 
879; associated with limestones, 377, 14; L 
Big Red Block, 486; Little Red Block, 
486 ; of Austintown, 383; in Tuscarawas 
Valley, 399; in Muskingum county, 408, Latimer, Chas .............cccssess essee cease sonseseesscaees 176 
404: in Perry county, 412; in Hanging Laughlin, Hugh ................0. seccccses cecserces renee u 198 
Rock district, 423 ; Franklin Block, 1086 Lawrence County, coal mines of, 1085; order 
1088, 424; Boggs ore, 421; 422; Clayband Of BEATE... oss cecneeceececcos cos ceceeesoneetese nn 1037 
ore, 406; of tern Ohio district, 470; Lebengut coal, Auburn township ................. 279 
ferriferous limestone ore, 102, 108, 125, Lechner mining machines............ 843, 895, 954, 965 
$77; Hallelujah ore, 484, 512; of Hanging Lee, ANCTOW.........cccccces ccccsceescssersceccecsesccescees 248 
Rock district, 497; mining of, 490; roast- Leesburg Ca] .............ccescccsses seceecsee e seseeeeeeees . 22 
ing of, 493; of Hocking Valley district, Leetonia—30, 35; sections at. 35, 37; lowest coal, 
474, 476. 178; coal field, 187. 
Kidney Ores—origin of, 376; horizon of, 877, Leetonia coal—35, 41, 47; section of, 188; com- 
879; distribution of, 381; sources of, 384, position of, 190; quality of, 189; used in 
worked in placer mines, 385; in Colum- uruaces, 189; price of mining, 1%; ın 
biana Co., 884; in Tuscarawas Co., 398 ; Salem «haft, 192. 
in Hocking Valley, 414; in Hanging Lesley, J. P—3; on conglomerate coals, 10; on 
Rock district, 427, 432, 483; use-of, in naming coals, 130. 
Ohio, 383, 442, 461, 467, 47), 480, 492. Lewis, H. Carvill ..... 2... .cc0 .ccc0. scenes cocncesseccovoners 754 
Lake Superior Ores—use of, ın Ohio {883, 442, Lewis, John, discovery of black band, at 
461, 467,471, 480.000... ccceccse aenensonnnnn nennen 492 Mineral Ridge ....eceannenenenannnennnamnenenncennnn 30 
Limestone Ores—377, 486: phases of, 378; in- Lick Run mine ...... . .cc.cc.c..ccsescesecocaneccscoes esas 979 
stability of. 378; referable to one main Licking county, coal mines of.................. .....- 908 
horizo., 379: mined, 861; known as LIMA QUAPSTIES...........c020- snnononun cases cesscsccecsecsceee 624 
Baird ore, 413, 414; oolitic structure of, Lime— production of, from Cincinnatl lime- 
414; basis of Hanging Rock iron manu- stone, 09; at Springfield, 618, 619; in 
- facture, 428; limestone kidney ores, Shelby county, 620; at Greenfield, 622; 
place of, 123, 427; character of, 427, 996; at Tifin,628; at Columbus, 629; at San- 
of Mahoning Valley district, 459; of Mis- dusky and the Islands, 634, 637; lime for 
sourt, use of, in Ohio fron works, 471; furnace flux, 629, 639; as a purifier of 
“mountain’’ ore, 886, 466; Peterson ore, coal gas, 724. 
433; sand block ore, 486; of Tuscarawas Limestone (see building stone). 
district, 464. Limestones, as guides.. ............0..ccccs ceeees coe cneees ll 
Limestone coal—67; of Stark Co. 230; Green- 
J town cual, 231; Evansdale coal, 234; in 
Dover township, 260; ın Holmes Co., 
82; in Vinton Co., 904, 1001; at Miner- 
Jackson county—992; mines of, 1008; Jower ton, 1002; in Jackson Co., 1030; structure 
coals of, 1008, 1024; upper coals of, 1024, of, 1081; at Olive Furnace, 1042; in 
1034; section of, 1025; cannel coal of, Lawrence Co., 1041. 
1032; analyses of, 1032. Limestone groups............... cence: canecsceeteecescesces 18 
Jackson Shaft coal—995 ; rests on conglomer- Linton—47, section at, 50; coal seams of, 199, 
ate, 1009; place in series, 1011; lies in . 211. . 
basins, 1011; where found, 1012; num- Lithia, in Ohio clays .................. covcce cnc ccaved 647-1097 
ber of mines in, 10'2; as an iron mak- Lithopolis quarries........ eccccecccccece cccccecscsscessces IT 
ing coal, 1012 irregular floor of, 1013; Little Beaver, sections at............smee see 4l- 43 
output of, 1014. Little Brier Hill lime..............00000. cesses seeees 974- 9°. 
Jefferson county, coal mines of, 207; enumer- Little Raccoon Valley, coals of................ „nee 1029 
ation of seam ......... Leceesces seccesceseecsenscsences 207 | Locomotives in mines. .............ccc00seeeee 342,963, 974 
Johnson Bros. and Patterson, coal mines of, Loess, deporits Ol...cecenene ceccccces cesses cocceses none 167 
976; analysis of coal, 977; capacity mines Lougstreth’s mines — Monday Creek, 965; 
of, 976; structure Of COM).......-....cceee seen 976 machine mining, 965. 
Johnson Coal bank .........s.csccscescocces sessceseeceeses 948 | Loomis, E. G......c0....0. ccccsecsccee sce ccnens cocsse ‘oseeeees 789 
Joner, A. O. & Co., tile WOrkKS........ cece cece eceees 710 | Loughman, J.M .........eocessesseooonsnanee cacee ewes cones 909 
Jones, S. and J., coal mines of, 888; section Lowellville, section at .............cccccssscoseee case 24- 3 
OF COOL ...ccersenensnensnannsnnnnnnonenennnennnnn susanne 891 | Lower coal measures—as defined b Rogers, 
Junction City, borings at, 886; sectiou at, 103 ; 5; composition of, 5; cl neations 
OTE at, 10B.......0::cccereensesseeccceeseeetonees anne 404 arbitrary, 9; in Ohio, 10; true order of, 
Justus MIME 2.0... cescesces scoseececeerceseee tosses sonne 813 24, 128; unity of, in Ohio, 115; order of 
coal seams of, 127. 
K Lower Freeport coal—5, 10; at Leetonia, 38 ; as 
“Whan’ coal, New Lisbon, 43; as r 
coal. Yellow Creek, 48, 51, 53, 54, 55, 57; 
Kaolin ...uu... ccccessseesss coseeesseees evscescesseneeeeeees as Kings Creek coal, 59; as Steubenville 
Kaolinite «0. cccssssesscsesesesee vesuctusts vavansucsenseetes 616 shaft coal, 60,61; at Dell Roy, 78; in 
“Kaolite,” slip CLAY ........c..c. cece cece nennen nennen 7 uskingum Co., ; at Hamden Fur- 
Kaolite, slip it nace, 118: as Hatcher coal, in Southern 


Kelly, T. C., statistics of building stone........641l- 642 
Kettle holes ın till ............cscscecesees 702, 109, 760- 112 


Kettle moraine .........-ssresasonnnsnoononseensonnnnnnn nennen 72 
Key to lower measures, Hocking Co............... 901 
Key to order of series of limestones.......... eee 13 
Kilns, classification Of....... ....scssssssescsscsseecscees 695 


Ohio, 119; general characteristics of, 
166; synonyms of, 166; in Columbiana 
Co., 198; at Salineville, 204 ; at East 
Liverpool, 206; in Jefferson Co., 29, 
210; in Steubenville field, 215, 222; in 


PA 


Lower Freeport coal—Continued. 
Nebo field, 222; at Carrollton, 247; at 
Sherrodsville 258; in Tuscarawas Co., 
282; in Guernsey Co., 286; in Perry Co., 
$84; at Moxahala, 904; in Hocking Val- 
ley, 987; in Vinton Co., 1007; in Gallia 
Co., 1050; in Lawrence, 1052. 

Lower Freeport limestone, 18, 28, 25, 44, 58; at 
Steubenville, 60; on Sunday Creek, 107; 
as Buff limestone, in Southern Ohio, 120; 
cement rock, in New Lisbon, 194. 

Lower Freeport sandstone.............. 22, 78, 119, 

LowER KITTANNING CoaL—5, 32, 35, 41, 47, 49 
58, 54, 57,59, 67,77; in Wills Creek Valley, 


INDEX. 


85; in Muskingum Valley, 95; in Hock- . 


ing Valley, 104; in Lawrence Co., 119: 
general characteristics of, 163; ayn- 
onyms of, 168; areas of, best develo 
ment, 164; in Columbiana Co., 186; in 
Leetonia field, 187; in Jefferson Co., 208; 
in Stark Co., 288; at Willow Spring 
mine, 288; Baum’s coal, 241; in Tus- 
carawas Co., 260; at Canal Dover, 264; at 
Mineral Point, 261; in Guernsey Co. 
288; in Wills Creek Valley, 284; in 
Holmes Co. 828, 829; in Coshocton Co., 
855; in Muskingum Co.. 871; uusteadi- 
ness of, 871; in Perry Co., 889, 892; at 
Redfield, 894, 897 905,906; in Hocking 
Valley, 986, 987; in Vinton Co., 1029; in 
Lawrence and Scioto counties, 1042; at 
Washington Furnace, 1043; at Etna Fur- 
nace, 1044; at New Castle, 1044; at 
Vesuvius Station, 1044; New Castle 
Basin, 1044. 

LOWER MERCER CoAL—2, 11; at Leetonia, 36; 
in Sandy Valley, 67; in Muskingum Co,, 
95.99; general characteristics of, 158; as 
Flint Ridge cannel, 908; ar No. 2 Coal, 
in Mahoning Co., 179; mined for ship. 
ment, 179; in Holmes county, 823; in 
Coshocton Co., 814, in Muskingum Co., 

- 869; in Licking Co. 908; Flint Ridge 
cannel, 909; in Perry Co., 886, 905; in 
Hocking Co., 989, 9% ; in Vinton Co., 994, 


Lower Mercer limestone—11, 18; value as a 
ulde, 14; characteristics of, 14; worked 
or flux, 29; in Tuscarawas Co., 67; ın 

’ Muskingum Valley, 95; continuity of, 
125; in Holmes Co., 818, 819, 824; con- 
stant in Coshocton Co., 844; in Jackson 
county, 1008; in Lawrence and Scioto. 


1038. 

Lower Zanesville coal (see Lower Kittan- 
ning). 

Lucas COB] ...... ..ossesessoossnnssnonsenennen ce ae susceneerene 

Lyons, Taylor—structure of coal scam of, 898; 
dup ication of seam of, 899 


M 


Machinery in mines, 839: for hauling coal, 
198, 889, 841, 342; for raising coal, 340; 
for cutting coal, 312; how viewed by 
miners, 344; for ventilation, 366, 367; 
for measuring air, 369; for washing coal, 

Magnolia, section at.............ccccecececererecsecsvesees 


Mahoning sandstone...........88, 113, 128, 187,207, 


Mahoning Valley Iron DVistrict.... ..... 
Majolica ware ..........0.00. coscee cen nennen anne 
Marblehead quarries .......0.....cccssessce secre cossecees 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railway, coal seams 
along line of ......... ..2.2z0esenenonnnnnennononseern . 
Martin Brick Press .............ccccccccee cesses cee enennn one 
Massillon coal—character of, 777; uses of 779; 
royalty on, 778; amount produced, 815; 
powder used in mining, 778; grades of, 
778; as house fuel, 779; composition of, 
777; methods of mining, 778; analyses 
of, 780, 782, 784, 785, 786, 787, 78%, 791, 792, 
793, 799. 806, 808, 812, 804; thickness 
of, 780, 781, 782, 788; use of, as furnace 
fuel, 467. 
G 
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1027 
288 
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PAGE 
Massillon Coal Field—chapter on, 778; extent 
of, 773 ; structure of, 775 ; production of, 

815 ; duration of, 815, ; dip of, 776, 


Massillon sandstone, equivalent of .......0...... 2 
Mast’s Coal MINGC............cccccevesscees concss cence: onener 
Mathews, David, mines Of ...............sssssscoceseres 
Maurer’S MiUE.......0... wccsecececcscsscees sonen ern 
Maxville limestone, 117, 1010 (see sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone). 
McArthur, coals mined at............... 128, 124,997, 999 
McCoy’s Station, section at .........:...,ccsscesecsseee 54 
McCuneville, section at, 108, 907; connects 
two phases of Mid. Kitt. coal, 104. 
McLuney Station, coal mines Of........... sssseceee 
McMillin, E., coals of Ohio, 722; order 
of strata in Lawrence Co., 122. 
Meander Creek, section ON ..............ccse0s esscsees 
Meigs Creek Coal—chapter on, 1059; compoai- 
tion of, 1060; place In scale, 1060; in 
Morgan Co., 1060, 1071; in Muskingu 
Co., 1071; in Guernsey Co. 1078; in 
Noble Co., 1075; in Belmont Co., 1064. 
Metallurgy of iron 1n Ohio 
ITTANNING COaL—5, 48, 58, 64, 65, 66, 
70, 71, 76, 77,79; in Will’s Creek. 85; in 
Tuscarawas Valley. 91, 264, 278 ; connec- 
tions of, 91; in Muskingum Vallev, 95, 874; 
in Perry Co., 102, 887, 908, 906, 907, 921 ; in 
Hocking Co., 104, 912, 934, 985 ; in Vinton 
Co., 119, 1008, 1004; at Washington Fur- 
nace, 119; general characteristics of, 165; 
areas of, 166; synonyms of, 166; in Co- 
lumbiana Co., 186; at East Liverpool, 
206 ; Dry Run coal, 206; Block Vein, 206; 
at Hammondsville, 209; as a coking 
coal, 209; composition of coal and coke, 
209; in Stark Co., 285, 237, 289; persist- 
ancy of, 265, 272,285 ; Pike Run coal, 270; 
in Guernsey Co., 284; at Post Boy, 299; 
in Holmes Co., 830, 886; in Coshocton 
Co., 855, 867; in Jackson Co.. 1027, 1028, 
1029; in Lawrence Co., 1085, 1045, 1051; 
as Sheridan coal, 1051. 
Mill Cinder, use of, in Ohio furnaces, 479, 


180 


497 


so... . .....n......,—, c...... 


Miller, R.R.. .... o22u22:2200000000n0nun0nnnnnen unseren 234, 
Millerstown, section At .........cccccssceecsescenccoeecees 
Millstones, manufactured at Peninsula ........ 
Mine locomotive, in Hayden’a mine............... 
Mine ventilation, Champion fan 
Miners, nationality of............ ccc. .ccccsceceneeseces 
Mineral City, coal of........00 .cssscsee..s 
Mineral Point, section at 
Mineral Point coal—section of, 261; analysis 
of, 262; character of, 262; disturbances, 
affecting seam, 263 (see Lower Kittan- 
ning coal. 
Mineral Point clay (see Kittanning clay). 
Minera] Ridge coal, 174, 820; black band of, 174 
Minerton, Coal mines Of ..............-.cecescceencecees 
Minglewood mine ........0..... sccccccssvccecs scenes rennen 
Mining machines—342; Lechner, 348; Harrison 
or Butler, 345; how viewed by miners, 


$44. 
Mohawk Village, cannel mines of........ .. Lecenes 847 
Mohler Coa ...............cccccsssccersscos cavccssescesccesesns 990 
Moisture in COAIS ..............-csesccsessecsecceterseecssces 149 
Monday Creek district, of Hocking Valley, 
958 ; number of mine’............... sccsssseses 969 
Moody’s mine, Carrolton.............200 0202000000000 246 
Moore. Edemn...........cccccee cecoseccecesesccovescescoscenses OOF 
Moore, Jas., cannel mine, 847; mine of, in 
Brookville coal, 858. 
Moraine, termisal...... ........... sccces cooeee cesses eseoes 752 
Morgan, Oliver, mine Of ................csssssssseseeeres 982 
Morgan Run coal mines, 866; equipment and 
character of coal, 867. 
Moughiman’s mills, Kittanning coals, dis- 
a U ..ccccsccescvsscesscssccessesces sosvecseecasces Ti- 78 
Mowrie’s cannel mIne............ccccccsseces cesses coeees 848 


Moxahala, coal of, 908; section at, 904. 
Moxahala Furnace, 457 ; ore supplies, 101. 


Mullins, J. H soon... voo........ Go0000000 00000. Outer Henne. o........ 
Murray City Mine, 968; structure of coal, 969; 
equipment of mine, 840, 968. 
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Muskingum Co.—coal mines of, chapter on, CON Run mine............ ...cccceses ceccecceeece soccee 

; extended scale of, county, 869; sec- Pike Run coal, 270 (see Middle Kittanning), 
tions aborted, 869 character and analysis of coal.. coecsecesece, 267 
Mt.; Vernon Furnace, BECHON Ate... cccecccesesceeees 1039 | Piketon Qua@rries..............cccsccesccseccee cocccccsesscnee 598 
Pioneer Station. ..... ..............cccccececece senses nennen 1089 
N Pipe, “Cincinnatı Standard’ .................. 714- 716 
Pipe-making, OO ....00senonsnonnnnnonsennnn neuen „ 709 

Nebo Coal Field, 222; analysis of coal, 228; PIQUA QUOPTIES.....0......000.cecce nennen sonees eseces consoeces 613 
structure of seam, 224; extent of field, Pittsburgh coal seam, as a gas Coal............ 722 
225 (see Lower Freeport). Pittsburgh, Fort Wayng and Chicago Ry 

Nelsonville, 9; mines within corporation MINES ON....eeennnnenn hennensennemmmenmenn esevuees ey 802 

of, 978, 97 Plummer Hill mine, 956; “horsebacks in, "956. 

Nelsonville coal, see Middle Kittanning)....... 106 | Pocock mine, 287; structure of coal and 

Nelsonville Coal’ & Coke C0..........ss0eccsscssscsssoes 107 analysis, 238. 

Nelsonville Mining District, 969; number Pomerine, Dr. P. P., coal mine of................... . 882 
of mines, 970; working of mines, 972 ; Portage Co, MANES Of anne coccccccce cee - 226 
analysis of coal, 978, 975, 977. Port Homer, section at ............10. concsccccsseceees . 8 

Newberry, Heüury...........0.00000000 000000 soccsscensesees 819 | Portsmouth ‘quarries nevecsccesescesecencessoess ce sccesesens 600 

Newberry, Professor, J. 8., 10, 4 15, 16, 20, oy Port Washington coal, section Of............c.ceces 273 

28, 29 40, 41, 43, 48, 60, 7 95, 180, 1 Post Boy Borings—297 ; sep coal found in, 
170, 179, 174, 280, 750, 15477 ; analysis of, 298; place in series, 
New Brighton, BECHON Ab... .ccec.c0.ccecsscesssseeseee , 300. 
New Castle coal (L. K.), uses of, 1044; analysis Poston, W. W..........cc0.sccccessecessecssscnseeccnceesoeees 998 
of 1045. Poston & Co’s mine, 974; analysis of coal, 975. 

New Castle coal field, 1044; production and Pottery, 668; ornamental, 719. 
importance of, 1045. Powder used in mining...... erssnene 218, 336, 778, 925 

New Comerstown, sections at, 80, 81,277; dis- Pressed brick ...... ..... .........ccccscsecceses sense consees 704 
turbance of strata, 278. Proofing, 708; Pt. Marblehead quarries, 685. 

New Floodwood (see Flood wood). Purdy, , coal Mine Of ............... cecsecsecscensccces 833 

New Jersey CIMYS Of ..ccccccsscesee sssceeccescceceeees 648- 645 | Putnam Hill limestone, 20 ; at Leetonia, 36; 

Newlan , Benjamin, section Of.............ccccsee 996 at Walker's, 55; in Sandy Valley, 6 67, 68, 

Newland’ coal (Tionesta?, 124) (Upper Mer- 76, 80, 81, 97; at Guernsey Co., oc 
vor 996), 159; where foun value Perry Co., 102, 886; in Hangi gig, Bock 

1,99. district, 198 ; in Mahonıng, 

New Lexington coal (Lo WED) eenaen ernennen ... 889 Quernse Co., 283; at Post Boy, 299 : in 

New Lexington coal (Upper and Lower)......... 887 Holmes Co, sis, 820 ; in Coshocto n Co., 

New Lisbon, “0 41; seetion at, 42; lowest , 852, 854; in M' uskingum Co., $70; in 
coal of, 178. Vinton Co., 1001. 

New Paris, QUuarries................cccssssscssccseneecseoes 612 

New Straitsville, coal mines of.................. 944, 958 Q 

Newton, Henry. aensan son cesses cessevees Oscesee seceetece once obs 

ewtonville limestone........r... 2.222.022 0n 0000000000 

New York, Penn’a and Ohio R’y, mines on Quakertown eters 11; general character- 
line of, 179, 190, 783, 785, 788, 789. stics of, 157; proba le representative 

Nicholls, James, charts prepared DY .escssscsevsees 775 in Southern Ohio, 167; eee in series, 

Niles and New Lisbon R'’y ew Yurk, 158 ; in Massillon eld, 17, 4, 784, 818 ; in 
Penn’a and Ohio R'y Holmes Co,, , 823; in Jackson Co., 1008. 

Nixon, J.8., section on RT Se ggg | Quarries (see uilding stones). 

North Industry, COal mined At ............0..cesecees 285 

Norris coal, 105, 940 (see Upper Freeport coal). R 

Norris ‚Imestone (see Upper Freeport lıme- 

eonenusesnansnnnsstonenn coccsacescocans cesses senses 107 | Radceliff’s coal, found in drilling................... 996 

Norris ln” in Cambridge coal, section and Read, M. C., 170, 760, 771, 916. 

equipment of, 291; analysis of coal ...... . 292 | Redfield, cual mines of............ teccenee csees ace §94- 806 
Refractory linings .........00n00noersonnonnonnnnnnnnncenene 708 

O Refractory material...... ............ esccesseccsscseesess 686 

Rennie, W. B., coal mine Of .ceccescssecessecccecee soses 269 

Oak Ridge Furnace Coal (U. F.)...ccsssssesces eee 1056 | Retorts.............0.cccccsceccesensesecs cesses cocces conse eee 700- 768 

Ohio Central Coal Co., 105, 925, 927; mines Richard’s Coal Co., a _ structure of seam, 
of, 931, 92. 286; analysis of, 237 

Ohio Southern R’y, mines on line of......... 1015-1016 | Ries, Frederick... e-seececes secees cosees nenne 786 

Ohio Valley Pot Clay Co............cccsssesceees nenne 701 | Roasting ores, in K{InS............c.cssccsscccnccssscacees 500 

Olive Furnace, limestone coal of.. .........4...... 041 | Robbinsville, section at....... ........ccsscccccscccses cee 195 

Orbiston, mines Of .............0.ccccec esses cossesanesasens 969 | Rochester Station, section at.......0........ sun 53 64 

Osnaburg coal (see Middle Kittanning), 165, Rockingham Wares... ........ccccsssusscscsscseessccsceees 
239; analysis of, 24 Rock Run mine ........cccesee coecsencceuee cesses ceseee 951- 962 

Ovens—coking, Anchor, 571; Bee-hive, 568; Roge r coal, 48, 53 (see Lower Freeport). 

Breckon & Dixon’ 8, 573 ; Cox’s, 572; lling Mills of Eastern Ohio..............secsesseses- 469 
Jones’, 574. Roofing Üle....eu.nneesensannnonnnnsnensnenunenene sononnnennunee 706 
Rookwood Pottery ..............cseccscsesacsssc ceases senses 719 

Roseville, sections at, 100; potteries of, 669; 

P Roge So mines of, 878. 1,25 

Palin ra coal, 226 ; extent of basin, 227, 228 ; TS, Eh. D 202... wcccccccccnsccess conccssveccesvcvccce ’ 18 
etlons at, 227; analysis of, 229. Roy, Andrew, on continuity of coals, 163 ; 

Panther Hill, section .........csscssncescseceesseeseee u... 1038 on coal mining in Ohio, 301; on Jackson 

Paul, R.B.............. zeorosossannanansenne torsos 2 neenen - 709 county coals, 1011. 

Payne, Newton & Co., mine Of... 780 | Russell Broß., coal mine Of........csssrcesessesssseesee 1067 

Periodical stoppage of charcoal furnaces........ 509 

Perry county (northern half), coal mines of, § 

884; geological range, 885. 

Persistency of coal seamS..............uu. sen Henne 1035 | Sackett and Smart, coal mine of, 968; coal 

Phosphorus, mode of determining ..... -......... 1001 * faulty, 966. 

Phosphorus, in furnace fluxes, 651; in Hock- Safety lamp .. sesanssesnsusenon-unoneeenene SUL 
ing Valley irons, 476. Salamanders in furnace .. sececcecscsccccccccnccsee, OOD 

- Phosphoritic ores.. ...475 518 | Salem, section at..... .... suvet ceceveses unse ecessces sone 192 
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Salina ...........20:2220000000n000 ceeewoeee cesses enceesseeres snnane 980 | Stark county, coal mines of, 229; coal supply 
Salineville, section at, eB coal basin Of ......... 202 of, 230. 
Salineville, Big Vein, 200 analysis of, Starr township, mines Of.............cssecsersssscees 982- 
coking of slack of, "nd, State Line mines, 196; grades of coal, 197; au 
Salineville Strip Vein—51, 63, 185, 187, 199 ; alysis of, 198; machinery used in, 
anal 8 of, 208 ; structure of, 204; area 
(see ‘Brush Creek coal). Steam coals, 150, 151, 200, 214, 262, 268, 290, 888. 
Sallabur anticlinal .............ccsccscsssscesseeses ceases 200 | Steenrod, L., Coal MINE Of ...0....--cssencesnsseee nn 978 
Salt Wells of wills Crock Valley ...secces.csececosece 285 Steubenville, sections at, 60; coal field of, 215. 
Sand Run mines, 963; cannel seam On. 968 | Steubenville Quarries..........ccccssscssscoscscssee onen: 605 
Sandstone, 578 (see building stone). Steubenville Shaft coal, 49 60, 61; extent of 
Sandstone COMl...e........-0rs0s000 cane cesece seseesseseeees 1029 eld, 206; structure of seam, 207 ; char- 
Sandstone Vein CO] ...............0..ccssscceccnseseees „ 827 acter of coal, 218; analysis of, 219; cok- 
Sandusky Quarries...........cccecscccsceccees  secceseeeee 634 ing properties, 219; mining of, 220 ; fire- 
“Bap’’ in building stomes .................ceccsesesecnes 612 damp in mines of, ‘929, 
Schrock, Andrew, coal mine of... 829 | Stevenson, J. J., on growth of coal seams, 136 ; 
Scioto Co, coal mines of, 1085 ; order of seams, on West Va, 
1037. Stillwater sandstone (see Lower Freeport 
Scott, Ambrose L., section on land of.............. 1010 sandstone). 
Scott mines, in Cambridge coal... 252 | Stone quarries (see building stone). 





Screening of coal, 158, 190, 197, "202, "251, 268, 
291, 328, 778, 925. 1020. . 

Scru coal—5, 28, 80, dl, 46; in Southern 

hio, 123; mined as Canfield cannel, 
180; m ined as No. 3, at Cook's Crossing, 
181; mined at Robbinsville; 194; in | 
Vinton Co., 994, 1001; in Jackson Co., 
1080; in Lawrence Co., 1041. 
Seaton, C. w seeee seeccees a siecesaceceececcnc cesses tee sucesene 577 
“Self-rock’’.... 682 


Sewer Pipe Til; discussion ‘on, 716; "Produc- 
Shaft mines, 49, 169, 215, 326, 331, 346, 347, 931, 


Sharon Coal—2, 3, 11, 28, 41, 68, 317; general 
characteristics — of, 156, 318; mode of 
occurrence, 156, 1011, 1013 ; ‘speedy ex- | 
haustion of, 157; development in Ma- 
honing Valley, 169; 
boring, at B lliant, 208; at Post Boy, | 

297; Palmyra Basin, 226; Massillon fleld, ~ 
778: in Holmes Co. "821, 822; in Coshoc- 
ton Co., 844; in Hocking ¢ Co., 990; in | 


Jackson Co., "1011. 
Sharon Conglomerate, in Perry Co ....... core... 885 | 
Sharon Bhales.... ............00 Insassen caenseccecccnes nenn 662 | 
Sharpless’, cannel COal.......er 2... 00000. 848, 849. 850 
Shawnee—coal mines of, 94, 946; production | 
of coal to acre, 945; annual ‘product, 951. 
Shawnee limestone (see ‘Upper Freeport). 
Shawnee Valley mine ................0..ccccscee coe ceeees 948 


Sheerhan, J. aud F., coal mine of, 887, 908; sec- 
tfon of coal, 888. 

Sheridan coal—120, 1045 ; at Washington Fur- 
nace, 1046; at Mt. Vernon Furnace, 
1047; ac Evans's mills, 1048; at Ironton, 
1051; at Sheridan, 1051. 

Sherrodaville coal—(see Upper rab paket ; 
section of, 250; analysis of, 261; grades, 


Billca brick ..................cccccccessccnsscssvecscossascncens 699 
Silver Creek Mining and Railway Co.. 789 
Sims, F. M.and S. M., mine of.....cuessonseneneneenn 983 
Sinking Springe, Fossil ore Near... 372 
Slags, c „uaracter of, 543; heat consumption of, | 
38 ; composition of, 512. 
Blate Vein COB] .........cccceces sovcseces secceeees 987, 988, 1040 | 
“Blickensides,”’ in coal.. ee cesece 
Slope | MINES ...0.......cccceesececeeeee 325, "329, 330, 347, 1012 
h’s Ferry, section At...........cscscsscsssreseesees > 47 | 
Smith, J. Lawrence ..............0c0 cecccces essseenes 1094-1096 
Smurthwaite, WIM 1... ccscssces sees snaves cesses eosseees 222 
Snow Fork limestone .................cscccoscscscccessseee 107 | 
Snow Fork Mines..........0.....cccccesceecssssscnccsssesces 968 
Snow Fork Valley...............:c0..:c0: ceceenees Leececees 968 | 
Sole of blast furmace... ..............-cccccccesconscareeees 525 ' 
Somerville coal, 64, 205 (U. Freeport). 
SONOTA COA] ......000...2sc00e cesee seceeccesse soececcee sonncenes 879 | 
Southern Ohio Coal & Iron Co............cccceseseees 1022 : 
Sperr, F. W.......ccccsscesscsscessescacescesces ceases cesses 62- 577 
Spirorbis limestones, 186 (see Freeport lime- 
stones). 
Springfield quarries ...............ccc.cccccseceeccescceees 617 | 
Stallsmith coal, 107 (U. F.) 
Star Furnace MINE — oee.eccececsessecoceescsees csesseee 1018 | 


claimed in deep | 


Stone-ware, of Akron, 669, 670, 678, 678; of 
Roseville, 669, 670, 674, 675; Rock House, 


Straiteville (see New Straitsville). 


Sırawbridge cannel Coal ..............ccecce 159, 158, 825 
Sulphur i in coals, 149; mode of sete ste of 

‚in gas coals ; different effects 
Sulphareted hydrogen in coal gas; removal 
Sunday Creek Valley, mines of, 926, 944; area 

of, 926; develo ment of, 927; irregu- 

larity of seam, ; structure ‘of seam, 

928, 980; waste, 980 ; failure of mines, 

981; yield per acre, 930; analysis, 988. 
Sub-carboniferous group in Ohio...ecsconecncen 578 
Sub-carboniferous limestone, 99, 117; errone 

ous place, assigned in Vol. III. 117; 

building stone, 637 ; In Muskingum Co. Co, "9 

869; Newtonville ‘limestone, 

Perry Co., 885; in Hocking Co., 891. 

' Symmes Creek coal feld .......c.ccccsccssesessssesees 1067 
T 
Taggart., I. M...cesssonsonsnennensnnnnnn cccssersecceeses senees 799 
Tague, M.& P., coal mines Of re „ 892 
Ta madge (‘oal ÜO 2unen:sanonennn sonnennnnenenennnnneen „ 819 
Tallmadge mines ...........osconenunocon ansensoonenmonsen 779 
Taylor, Col. James... essnssesesnnnsssonnonnnoannnnenennnnn 913 
: Taylor KAD... cc cccscccnccsssecconsceees coeeeesens 502 
Terminal moraine in Ohio, 752; history of..753- 754 
Terraces ...........ccccssessecccsceveescecencceeccucsccsconsceees 760 
Terra COLA... cesses ccosesecsce cocetes covses coceas scscessorees 719 
Thomas, R. & Bon, door-knob works..........ses 677 
Tiles, floor, 707 ; hollow, 707; roofing, 706; en- 
caustic, 717; refractory, 708. 
Till or boulder Clay. 751, 752, 759; origin of, 
753 ; elevation of, 760 ; not e to ice- 
: bergs, 7 
. Timber, Eis of charcoal furnaces...488, 498, 494 
Tionesta coal—10; mined at „Bolivar, 67, 68, 

80; in Muskingum Co., 9; in Stark’ Co., 

243; in Tuscarawas Co., Oe section of. . 

259; analysis of, 259; ‘in Sugar C Creek 

township, 280; in Holmes Co., in 

Perry Co., 907; in Vinton Co., 908: in 

Jackson Co., 1082. 

Tipple, automatic, Mitchell's B oe eec case cseeee cuenee 840- 968 
Titanium in Ohio clays... ...0:..1097 
Tod, David, Gov ..........20220 000000000002 0200n nn nenne ana 819 
Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis R’y, mines, 

opened on line Of... .ceece.cesee cecees sonen 1016-1080 
Toronto (Sloan’s Station), section at............... 56 
Treaks, reptiliam................. cccces cesses cesses ecoce ceases 968 
Tropic mine . 1018 

; Troy mines, output of, reptilian ‘tracks in 

TOOf Of ...... .cscsssececcccccsccncececce covecseccceecess 
Trumbull Co., coal mimes of...............ccccceceeees 1 
Tuscarawas Co., coal mines of, 256; map of, 

257; BEAMS MINE ........0.....cccccececcccsesecese 
Tuscarawas Iron District ............ cccccccosssvees oe 464 
Tuscarawas Valley Coal Co................ccsceseeee, 270 
Tuyeres, phosphor-bronze, 522. home-made... 54 
Twinsburg Quarries ......crseseseessnsononsennonnenonenene 608 














1124 INDEX. 

° race | Waterloo goal Haid, 1387 ear Io Fagard 8 
Union mines, 84; fault in, 864. ater aition, 120: corrected, Br Festen 
Upham, Warren . TA Pa), 1058 ; location of, 1088; area, of! 
Upren 'Fazrrort Coal—i et 1068 ; compomtion of’ coal, 






mente, 91; {ts general character, 
71, 78, 79; Blackband, at horizon of. 
Cambridg ‚87; Salineville Big Vein, 
Blackband, on margin of, 4; in Mus 
kingum county, 94, 96,97, 6, a; in 








Perry county, 100, 101, 106, 901. 940; in 
‘Athens county, 107; in Lawrence and 
Gallia counties, 190, 1066; at Carbondale, 





118: complexity of structure, 107; iu 
Columbiana Co., 193, 196; at State Line 
mine, 197; at Fredericktown, 206; in 
Little Beaver Valley, 206, 207; without 
value, in Jefferson Co., 210; at Linton, 
210; Diamond mine, Zi; ih Stark, 248; 
in Carroll, 24; in Augusta township, 
245: at Carrollton, 246; at Dell Roy 
in Tuscarawas Co., 281; duplication of, 
281; in Guernsey Co., 286; Cambridge 
‘coal, 289; in Holmes Co., 886; Alexander 
‘coal, 879 ; Blue Rock coal, 881; in Brush 
(Creek basin, 882; in Norris coal, 941, 42, 
1007 ; in Jackson Co., 1025, 1026; Water- 
Joo Go., 1068 ; character of, 1058 
Upper Freeport clay—22, 67,58; Bolivar el 
‘22, 58; in Muskingum Valley, 97, 882; 
v Sharacrer he vi. J tates, 33, 
Upper Freeport limestone—characte: ica, 21, 
Pe 28-81; In Columbiana Coy 5,198, 68, 
7U; in Guernsey Co.,87; in Muskingum 
Co., %, 100, 101; pure enough to burn, 
101; known as Shawnee limestone, 108; 
in connection with Buchtel ore, 108; at 
State Line mine, 198: in Cambridge 
field, 20. anton 
Upper Freeport sandstont 
upper Kittanning foal ei 
r Mercer coal, 3, li, 
PRO nal. 80. 79: Bruce’ coal 
oar, 75, 81; general istles 01 
180; Bedford cannel, 159, 845; Straw- 
bridge cannel, 169; in Holmes Co. 825: 
Flint Veto, 826: In Perry Co., 906; in 
pre 
ır Mercer limestone—8, 11, 29,99; charac- 
PPP ar of 1b; re] by flint, 15; at Zoar 
Btation, 75; In Holmes county, 825; in 
n county, 844, 845, 858; In Perry 
county, 66; In Seloto county: 1096, 
Upper New Lex ‘ington coal (see Middle Kit- 
tanning), 
Upper Zanesville coal (see Mid. Kittanning). 
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Yan Weit Quarry „nme 
Ventilation of minies_342, 359, 36) 
by aysteme of mining, 316, 857, 

luced by furnaces, 864; by fans. 365, 
Bes, 367; tana vn. farsiaces, 564, $67; by 
natural agencies, 868; amount of alr per 












man, 387, 363. 
‘Vinton Co., mines 01-992, 1008; map of, 993; 
‘coal seams of, 994. 





Wadsworth mines 
agner farm, deep 
Wagoner Coal Co. mine of 
Jace, John, automatic pui 














789 
798 
785 
2 
459 
580 
al 
1046 














Webster, Jacob, secti 

Weigh box, automatic 

Well |. coal mines 
488, 6:1, 628, 

Wellston coal field, 993, 995. 1015, 1024; map of, 
1011; area of, 1915; mines of, 1016, Tor, 
1018, 1019; output of, 1020. 

Wellston coal seam—distinct from shaft coal, 
intervals between, 100. 1010, 1016: 
quality of coal, 1015, 1020; as an iron 

furnace fuel, 1019; ‚structure of coal, 
1020; mining of 1021 ; grades, 1020; 
equipment of mines, 1022. 

Wellston Coal and Iron Co ...... 

Westmann kiln, ore roasting......... 

Whan coal (see Lower Freeport coal) 

'heeling and West Va. R’y, mizeson...... . 

‘Whitecap” in coal un 289, 270, 

White, 1. C., 8, 5, 13, 15, 17, 21, 24, 27, 46; report 
‘on Ohto Mme, 48, 764, 765. " 

White limestone of Columbiana Co 

Whiteware. 

Whitteney, A 

N leney, Asap! 

Whittlesey, Charles, 818: glacial 

striae 70, 4 752; triangulations for 
Ip. 140. 

Wilcox and O<bourn’s cannel coal .. 

Will, H.C. & Co., mine of 

Willa Creek, section on .... 

‘Williams, Stephen R, min 

Willow Spring min 


Wilmington quarri \ 
‘Winters’ coal, 161, 999, 




















































coal). 

Witherow and Gordon.. 

Wormley, T. G....... 
x 

Xenia Quarries anne urn 614 
Y 

Yellow Creek Valley, section in... 48 

Yellow Springs quarries 619 

Yellow-ware . oz 


Young, Oliver... 


Zaleski, 995; mines of, 


1004, 1005: boulders 
found in coal, 1005; in ‘Brookville seam, 


1006. 

















Zanesville, sections at... 8 
Zanerville brick .... N 04-706, 
Zanesville coal (Lower), #70; basina of, 872, 
873; thickness of, 871; Bnalysis of, 878; 
structure, 878; (Upper) 871 ; where due, 
874; structure and analyals, 874, 876; In 
Muskingum Valley, 876, 877: disappear- 
ance of, 87. 
Zanesville quarries .. u 
Zerbe, J.B... nu 7 
Zine, blende. in limestones 
Zoar limestones (see Lower Meroer limestone). 
Zoar Station, section at. men TT 
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